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CAGE BIRDS.— IX. 

THE TI'ILARK. 



The name givc« by Bcchstcin to tliis bird is Anihus 
arboreus; Alamfa trivialis by Mr. II. G. Adams. The 
Anihtis pratensis and An thus trivialis arc the names 
given to the meadow pipit by some writers ; Alanda 
bratensis by Mr, H. G. Adams. 

Before describing what is usually called by dealers, 
fanciers, and at or- 
nithological cxiiibi- 
Lions the titlark, wc 
think it perfectly 
necessary to ex- 
pfein that the niea- 
low pipit — whicli 
.s a constant resi- 
dent in this country, 
ind which is worth - 
ess as a song-bird 
—has been mis- 
.aken for that mi- 
gratory bird, which 
iings soP sweet 1\'. 

The heel of tJie 
neadow pipit rc- 
jcmbles tlio sky- 
ark's ; the titlark's 
s short and curved. 

Some authorities 
lave described the 
;ong-bird as the tree titlark, and the meadow pipit as the 
■itlark ; others have designated them the tree and meadow 
lipits. 'riie plumage of both birds is brown, and they 
;reatly resemble each other. 

The titlarks arrive in this country early in April — the 
nalcs several days in advance of the females — and 
requent vhe wooded districts. They are seldom found in 
he open unenclosed country. Alioiit thirty years ago 
hey were often caught around London. In the south of 
fingland they arc said to be plentiful, except in Cornwall ; 
lot verjii numerous in North and South Wales, but abun- 
lant in the cultivated and sheltered parts of Derbyshire. 
They are likewise found in Durham and Northumberland, 
L^oubts are entertained whether they extend their range 

1 reland, 

^ The length of this bird is about five inches and a half. 
I'hc male is rather Jarger than the female, but the sexes 
ire nearly alike in plumage. The tilrfark’s nest is placed 
m the ground, in woods and plantations, sometimes sliel- 
eved by tufts of herbage or under a •low bush. It is 
brmed of moss, fibrous roots, and dried grass, lined with 
me bent, and a few hairs. I'he eggs are from four to 
ive in number, and are greyish white, clouded and 
spotted with purple, brown, or red. The young birds >vill 
;hrive if fed and treated similarly to nestling skylarks, on 
72 — N.s, 
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hard-boiled egg and scraped lean beef, mixed with water, 
and reduced to a paste, as given to nightingales, &c. 
When older they can be fed on German paste, bread- 
crumbs, hempseed, &c. Keep their cages free from 
vermin, and supply them each day with clean water and 
fresh gravel. Young titlarks arc seldom sold in London ; 
most of those obtained of dealers arc caught in April or 
May, soon after they arrive in this country. 

'riic titlark, when at liberty, wall commence singing 

while perched on 
the top of a bush, 
or on an upper 
brand) of a tree, 
fiom which it vill 
ascend on quiver- 
ing wing about 
twice the height of 
the tree, then, 
stretching out its 
wings and expand- 
ing its tail, will 
descend slowly, by 
a half-circle, to the 
same branch front 
which it started, 
singing the whole 
time, and will per- 
form the same 
evolution several 
times in a compa- 
ratively short lime, 
if not disturbed, after a warm shower in the early part of 
the summer. 

I'hc titlarks were foi‘mcrly valued for their song, and 
those who obtained young linnets, canai ics, and skylarks, 
kepi one or more of these birds to improve their melody. 
'J’he .acquired song of young birds then most valued was 
“weeting, chowing, fearing, w’hisking, and rattling;" all 
these were pleasing changes of the titlark. Some of these 
birils do not sing above four or five months each year. 

Titlarks, w'hen caged, require a perch. In confine- 
ment they often moult twice a year, commencing their 
second moult about January or February. It is strange 
that no writer has noticed this singular peculiarity. 

But few linnets or canaries sing so sweetly and have 
such a variety of changes as formerly, except some of the 
best German canarie.s ; but their vai'iations arc very unlike 
those of the old English canary. 

The form and plumage of the field pipit somewhat ^ 
resembles that of the titlark ; but it is rather longer. In 
confinement its food and its mode of treatment may be the 
same as the titlark's. It is not desirable to keep these 
birds ; we have known them sold for one penny each by 
birdcatchers. Some persons recommend giving both the 
titlark and pipit meat, worms, and ants' eggs, which are 
not always easily obtained, and not required unless easily 
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obtained and the birds appear unwell, in which case it 
sometimes docs Iheru j^ood. 

There are .several kinds of larks and pipits which arc 
seldom seen in confinement or sold by dealers ; viz,, the 
shore lark, crested lark, short-toed lark, and colandra 
lark ; also the field pipit and the rock pipit. Persons 
havinjj thes^ birds may feed and treat them in a similar 
maimer to titlarks, woodlarks, and skylarks. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.— XLVIL 

PAPKK-nANCJINU. 

In a former number of this journal, under the heading 
of “Principles of Good Taste in Household Decoration,'* 
the various patterns of wall paper were fully described. 
In this article we propose to ^ive such instructions as j 
may enable the household mechanic to hang or fix the | 
])apcr upon the wall. We suppose that there are but few | 

{ persons, who may have liad some spare time upon their | 
lands, who have not attempted this sort of w'ork; and | 
those who have tried and failed, or at best but partially 
succeeded, will, we doubt not, be most glad of such hints I 
as will enable them to execute the work with ease and 
certainty of success. 

'I'he exceeding rapidity with which paper-hangings can 
now be produced, and their wonderful cheapness, liave 
led to their adoption as a means of decorating walls, 
in preference to many other, and, we are bound to say, 
better, plans of effecting the same purpose. For instance, 
no one can doubt the superiority of the finely-wrought 
tapestry which was hung in former times over the walls 
of those liouscs the inmates of which could afford such 
expensive luxuries ; but upon the other hand, the walU 
of the humblest cottage may now be rendered cleanly 
and comfortable in appearance, at the cost of a few 
shillings. Upon the whole, perhaps, the greatest benefit 
to the largest numl^er is the safest principle; and the 
popular style of wall decoration certainly brings with it 
this recommendation — that it is within the reach of idl. 

At the outset, we must observe, that it is of the ’first 
importance, in a sanitary point of view, to remove all the 
old paper from the walls before re-covering them with a 
fresh and clean coating. To cover a dirty paper with a 
clean one, is not cleaning, properly so called ; and, in 
bedrooms especially, the practice cannot be too severely 
condemned. The first proceeding will therefore be to 
thoroughly clear off every portion of the old paper. In 
many cases, this will not be a difficult matter ; but, if the 
walls have been sized, and the old paper is thin and 
Weak, it will often be necessary to .soak it before it can 
he removed. The flat trowel described in our article on | 
“ Whitewashing'' (page 12) will be found very useful for 
tin:; purpose, and the wliitewash brush should be used to 
soak the paper, before the papering is commenced, 
every crack, crevice, and im]K'rfection in the walls should 
be thoroughly stopi)ed ; and, if these arc at all extensive. 


the number of yards required. Of course, aJJcwance 
: must be made for the waste w^hich always ^o^curs in 
; matching the patterns, and it should be remenilx'rcd 
i that, as a rule, there is more waste when using a •largo 
I pattern than is usual in a small one; and also that any 
• little irregularity of hanging or matching will He much 
more perceptible. 

Alihoiigli the varieties of wall papers arc weli-nigll. 
numberless, there are three prominent classejs which had 
better be here mentioned. ‘I'he first and most common 
are those in which the pattern is printed in colours upon 
either the bare paper itself, which forms the ground, or 
those in which a ground of colour is laid upon the surface* 
to receive the pattern. Of these, the first will, of course, 
be the cheapest ; and papers of this description may often 
be purchased at twopence or twopence halfpenny per 
twelve yards. Either of these papers will be suitable for 
bedrooms or kitchens; but they will lairely be adapted 
for those of a superior class, as they arc mostly gaudy 
and common- looking. The next class above this is of a 

much better character, and is termed “ satin paper,” from 
the fact that certain portions of the design are smooth 
and glossy. Papiers of this quality are generally far 
better in design than those previously mentioned, and 
aie suitable for the drawing-room. I hey also pt)ssc 5 s 
this peculiarity— that from their hardness, and smoothness 
of surface, they may be easily cleansed from surfacu- 
stains or dust, which the more open-grained papers- 
I before-mentioned would hold and retain. The cost of 
paper of this quality varies from one shilling and six. 
pence to four or five shillings per twelve yards. 

Flock papers are much richer and more durable, biHi 
they arc mostly very expensive. In these a peculiar , 
cloth-Fke surface is obtained in parts, by printing the 
pattern upon the paper with some adhesive material, •• 
which is afterwards dusted over with the substance fof a 
woolly character) known as “ flock.” When finished, tlie 
effect is that of a raised pattern of eU>th upon a plain 
surface, and it presents a very rich and beautiful ap- 
pearance. In a good flock paper, gtfid is fieciuentlv 
introduced, and sometimes the satin, flock, ;ifid gold 
are intermingled in the most charming manner. It need 
scarcely be said that such sumptuous paper as this is very 
expensive. A common variety, of an old pattern, may 
sometimes be bought at four to six shillings per twelve, 
yards ; but the best patterns and first-quality material 
will be worth more than this per yard. We should 
, hesitate in advising the amateur to attempt to hang a 
paper of this description, until he has attained con- 
siderable skill and much experience. We iiave thought 
it necessary thus to inform the tyro or the cost and quality 
of the material which he will have to manipulate, and 
will now proceed to the practical details of paper-hanging. 

It will be observed that there is on cither side of*wall 
papers a narrow slip of surface which has not received 
any impression of the pattern. Of course this must be 
removed, at least from one edge. In the case of a verv 


the stopping should he allowed at least twenty-four hours 1 good paper, not only should the joining edge be cut close 

to dry, before the wall pajicr is applied. j up to the pattern, but also that which is to be JIartially 

English wall papers arc supplied in lengths, called I overlapped by the fair edge. This edge, however, shoulcL 
“pieces,’' of twelve yards ; but, as the ends are frequently | nut be cut quite up to the pattern, but about a quarter, 
damaged, eleven yards is the average quantity which or three-eighths of an inch left on, to receive the edge of 
may be calculated upon for use. The width slightly the next length. P'or edging the paper, a long and shan> 
varies with different makes ; but about twenty or twenty- pair of scissors should be used, and considerable car^*^ 
two inches is a fair average. PVc’nch papers arc much taken to cut exactly up to the edge gf the figure. The 
narrower; but as these arc generally dearer, and more best plan will be to <ake the roll of paper, and, holding 
delicate than the English, wo should scarcely suppose the upper part in one hand, allow a yard to run out upon 
that an amateur would attem[)t to hang them, as a failure a clean floor, i^bout a yard may then be edged and 
would involve a considerable waste of money. In order /oiled up, when a fresh portion may be proceeded with, 
to rougoly estimate the quantity uf paper required, it will ! and so on until it is all completed. When a sufficient 
be well to count the number of widths already upon the j quantity is thus prepared, a portion, of the required lenglji, 
walls, before the old paper is removed. If the height of : should be measured off, and laid upon the floor, or upon' 

the room is then measured, it will be easy to calculate ! a board of su^cient width, the pattern side upwards*i. 
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From this lenjitli the others may be measured, to the 
rfumbef Required; but, in tlius measuring'-, it should be 
remyrmbored that the pattern must be matched. Thus, 
if we sn[)posc the design to consist of a gold or coloured 
star on. a plain ground, the join will come through the 
centre of one row of such stars; and if these arc, in 
{Cutting the lengths, placed exactly one upon the other, 
when hung the pattern will exactly coincide. In all ! 
probability,»therc will be a little waste in each length, | 
and this should, or in fact must, be cut from the lower j 
end-- keeping the top cut to exactly the same distance ! 
tdown the pUtern. It is advisable to cut in this manner 
as many lengths as may be required, reserving the rem- 
nants for those places in which shorter pieces will be 
sufTicienl. 

The best material for hanging paper is ordinary flour 
paste. 'Fhat most generally used by paper-hangers is i 
made without boiling, by first mixing the flour with a little ! 
chilled water, and then pouring upon it boiling water, j 
stirring it until it thickens. When cold, it will be ready i 
for use. It IS better and easier to use the paste rather ; 
thin— in fact, it should never be used when more solid ' 
than thick gruel. It is very seldom that any difficulty is | 
lound in making the paper adhere to the walls, but if it ; 
should arise, a few bnishfuls of paste brushed over them i 
will at once remove the defect. | 

Everything being thus prepared, several lengths ofi 
paper should be laid one on the other upon the floor or j 
bench, allowing the fair edges to project over, so that the | 
paste may not touch the figured surface. The back : 
ymiild then be smartly brushed over with paste, covering | 
c\ ery part, but taking especial care not to soak the paper. 
'I'hc more quickly and dexterously this operation can be 
performed, the better w’ill be the result, and no time should 
*i)e lost in at once placing the w'et paper upon the wall. 
The more common yiapers have less yiower of resisting 
water than tliose of good quality, and speedily become so 
rotten and weak lliat they wall not support their owm 
weii^ht, while at the same time they expand so much that : 
it is ofteg difficult to match the patterns — in fact, some of 
the very ccunmon and cheap papers can only be hung 
when they arc half dry, and one person should paste the 
back wdiil(‘ the other is engaged in placing the previously 
pasted piece upon the w'all. As it is difficult to manage a 
very long length of wx*t paper, the best plan is to fold il : 
loosely back into about half its original length ; and when j 
the upper part is fixed to the wall, unfold the lower jmrtion, I 
and place that in its turn. 'I’he proper place to commence 
hanging is the left-hand corner of the room, working 
round to the right. Of course, great care must be taken 
to fix the first length ])erfert]y upright, as, if this is not 
done, the whole of the paper will, in following it, be out of 
the f)erpcndicular, and a most unpleasant effect wall be 
produced. When the first length has been properly 
placed, the exact lines of the ceiling and skirting-board 
shouUl be marked with the back of the scissors, and the 
paper gently drawn aw^ay from tlie wall, cut olf to the line, 
and rculaeed. All air-bladders and wrinkles should be 
presseef out, and the whole smoothed down with a solt, 
long-haired brush. While the paper is wet, a very little 
wall cause it to smear ; and it is consequently of the first 
importance not to touch its surface more than is abso- 
igiwtcly necessary. 

The first length being properly placed, the others may 
be fixed in the sanft manner, until the whole of the longer 
lengths arc in position ; when the smaller portions, such 
as those over the windows and doors, may be filled in with 
the remnants before mentioned. 

Wc may here observe, that as the tyro will probably 
experience some difficulty at first in manipulating long 
lengths of wet paper, he will be wise in selecting a room 
of moderate height in which to experiment ; and (as we 
have before mentioned) the cheapest papers being tlic 


most rotten when w'ct, we sliould advise him to select a 
moderately good one for his first attempt. Having once 
mastered the details and manipulation, he will soon gain 
skill, confidence, and dexterity, and be able to hang either 
good or bad papers quickly, and with case. 

Thus far wc have written only of plain work, such as 
that used for the body of the room ; but the cflfect of plain 
paper-hanging is greatly improved if a neat border be 
placed round the cornice and above the skirting. This 
imparts a finish which cannot otherwise be obtained. A 
great advantage is sometimes gaijied by dividing a room 
into compartments, or panels, especially if it is of irregular 
shape. In this case the centre of each panel should be 
papered first, and after this the styles and rails should 
be formed by slips of paper, taking the greatest care te 
keep these exactly level and square. 'J'he joins should 
then be coveted with llie border, and the angles “mitred," 
that is, cut to an angle of forty-five degrees. A ver) 
charming effect is often produced by adopting this plan, 
and although it takes a little longer to hang a room n this 
manner, the extra trouble will be amply repaid, In 
selecting a border, due judgment must be exercised in 
securing one m which the colours arc in harmony with the 
papers they confine; but as this subject has been already 
treated of, wc need only mention it. 

Papers for staircases and halls are generally made in 
blocks, and these should be cut out and hung precisely as 
other varieties. 

In another article under this heading we shall describe 
other matters in connection with this subject, including 
the method of varnishing paper-hangings, by which they 
arc rendered muclt more durable. 

COOKERY.-LXX. 

FRENCH DISITES {coniinued from VoLliLt 364). 

Ba:uf vL la Mode {Alamodc Take a piece of 

rump-steak, pound it well, and having larded it, put it into 
a stewpan, with .some lemon. Put the cover on the stew- 
pan, and allow it to cook slowly. When the meat has 
given all the gravy it contains, add equal quantities of 
stock broth and white wine. Continue to boil it slowly, 
until the broth thickens; and, before serving it up, 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over it. 

B (fleck, ou Filet de Bwuf Grille {Steak, or JFitlet of Beef 
Grilled). — Pound the beef until tender, and season it with 
salt and pepper; then grill il over a quick fire. It is to 
be served at table with tomato sauce, and potatoes fried 
in butter. 

Lafij:lHe dc Ba'uf Salve ct Fumfe {Ox-tongnc Sailed and 
Smoked).— Whvn the tongue has been cleaned and 
trimmed, cover it for eight days with powdered salt, 
mixed wiili popper and saltpetre. At the end of that 
, time, it is to be covered with more sail for another eight 
I days; then it is to be exposed to the smoke from a fire 
of wood and juniper berries, ami afterwards hung up, to 
preserve it. 

Langne de Bauf en Ragout {Ox- tongue dressed as a 
Having boiled the tongue, trim it, and cut it 
along its length into two pieces, in such a manner that 
, the halves may still be held together by the ends, and 
thus forma kind of circle. Then fry in a stewpan some 
pieces of bacon, with a few onions cut into small squares ; 

; wHen they begin to brown, some flour is to be added. 

I After, pour into the stewpan some water or slock broth, 

I and season with tarragon, parsley, chives, salt, and spice, 
and boil for half an hour. Now strain the broth, and 
place the longue to soak in it for a short time. Before 
I being sent to table, capers and a little vinegar should be 
■ added. 

i Ihfsitles de lean {M/need leal).— Cut some round 
cf veal into slips; chop up some chives, shalots, anu 
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parsley; put half of the minced herbs into a stewpan, 
with buttef and olive oil, and season it with salt and 
pepper. Lay on them a layer of the slices of veal, then 
another of herbs, with butter, then more meat. Lastly, 
cover the whole with slices of bacon, and a piece of 
white paper. Now put the lid on the stewpan, and pLace 
it over a small fire, putting at the same time some red- 
hot cinders over the top of the stewpan. When the 
contents are half done, add half a glass of white wine. 
When quite cooked, empty the contents into a dish, and 
rinse the stewpan with a little stock broth, which will 
serve as a sauce. 

Cervclles Frites {Fried Braitis). — Steep the brains of 
some animal — such as the cow, sheep, pig, &c.~ -in water. 
Then cut them in pieces, and soak them for some hours 
in vinegar, seasoned with salt and pepper. Afterwards 
mix them with crumbs of bread and eggs beat up, and 
fry them until they become brown; then serve up in a 
dish, garnished with fried parsley. 

Langue de Been/ a la Broche {Ox-tongue dressed on the 
Spit). — Boil the tongue, at a gentle heat, in w'ater or stock 
broth, seasoned wnth parsley, thyme, chives, salt, and 
pepper. When the tongue is half boiled, remove and 
turn it, and also lard that portion of the tongue which 
will be seen when sent to tabic. It is tlien to be placed 
on a spit, and roasted before the fire until done. 

Miroton de Becuf {Miroton means a dish composed of 
meat already cooked).— Cut up ox-longuc, ready cooked, 
into slices, and lay them on a dish. Then fry in butter 
an onion, some shalots, chives, and par.dey, previously 
chopped up into small pieces. When they have become 
slightly brown, add some flour and some jolly from meal, 
and season with spice and salt. When sufficiently done, 
add vinegar, an anchovy which lias been well pounded, i 
and some caiiers ; pour the whole over the slices of 
tongue, and serve up to table. 

Biruf en Ff'icandcau{lhrfser7>cdasa Fricandcau).- - 
Put into a stewpan, full of stock liroth, some larded beef, 
with some parsley and thyme, and season with salt and 
spice. Simmer the contents until the meat is tendei, 
then remove it, and strain the broth, which is then to be 
boiled down to a jolly. Tho surface of the meat is now 
to be glazed w'ith some of this jelly, and placed on a dish. ■ 
Then dross some spinach, drain, and clioji it up with the 1 
rost^of the jolly, and send it to tabic wdth the moat. 

^ Cervellcs en Matelote {Brains dressed en Matelote ). — • 
Fry, in butter, some onions cut into small squares, and | 
when nearly sufficiently brown add a little flour. When j 
ready, add ti» this equal parts of white wine and stock | 
ffi'Oth, boil for a short time, arul strain. Put the brains 
into this broth, and add po^\dered spice, salt, with garlic 
and shalots, chopped up small. Boil them gc*ntly, am], 
when ready, add some salad oil. When this dish is sent 
to table, if should be garnished with pieces of crumb of 
bread fried crisp in butter. 

Filet de Btvuf la Brochc {Fillet of Beef dressed on 
the Spit), — The moat shoulil bo soaked for two days in 
vinegar, with thyme, onions, parsley, salt, and pepper. 

It is then to be taken wut, wrajjped in oiled paper, and 
dressed on the spit before a quick tire. If preferred, the 
meat may be soaked for the two days in olive oil, instead 
of vinegar. It is -sometimes necessary to w'arm up a 
cold roast fillet of beef. This is best done by wrapping 
if in paper, well buttered on the inside, and again roast- 
ing it before the hre foj- a short time, until it becomes 
ready for the tabic. 

Emince de Lilet dc Ba'uf a la Sauce Pit/uante {Minced 
Beef). — Take the trimmings, nr any other portion of a 
fillet of beef that may be at hand, and cut them into small 
pieces. Then simmer them in some piquanio sauce ; care 
being taken that the liquid is not allowed to b.al, for if 
that were to happen tho meat w'ould become hard, and 
lose its flavour. 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH ARTIFICIAL jUEMg. 

Imitation gems arc generally made of a competition 
! of flints, pure sand, or quartz, fused with borax, potash, 
and red-lead. When this composition is exposed in a 
crucible to the intense heat of a powerful furnace, a 
clear bright glass of diamond-like appearance is attainc<L 
This bright glass or paste is commonly known as “ strass," 
from the name of its inventor. This strass^^s employed 
fo** the imitation of the diamond and rock crystal. 

To imitate the other gems, various mineral substances 
are added to the melting slrass, to give it the required, 
brilliancy. 

The Sapphire is imitated by a mixture of strass and 
oxide of cobalt, to give it a blue appearance ; the depth 
of the blue being determined by the amount of cobalt 
added. 

The Topaz is a combination of strass with glass of 
antimony, and a preparation of gold and tin, called the 
purple of cassius; but an inferior composition may be 
prepared with the oxide of iron. 

The Chrysoprase may be imitated with strass, coloured 
with carbonate of copper, oxide of chrome, and oxide 
of iron, fused together. 

The Syrian Garnet consists of strass, glass of anti- 
mony, oxide of cobalt, and purple of cassius. 

7'he Ruby is made with oxide of manganese and strass. 

The Amethyst is formed of the same composition, 
with the addition of oxide of cobalt. 

The Laznlite consists of strass, coloured blue with 
oxide of cobalt. 

'The Opal is a composition of strass, chloride of silvc^, 
and purple of cassius, 

TIu Emerald is formed from strass, verdigris, and 
oxide of iron. 

The Aquamarine is slrass, coloured with antimony 
and cobalt. 

The Turquoise consists of strass, antimony, and cobalt. 

When an artificial jewel is examined under a powerful 
magnifying glass, it will generally be found to contain a 
number of minute vesicles, produced Ijy tlic bubbles of 
air entangled in the liquid glass while the gem was 
being made. This is at once a proof of the nature of 
the jewel in which llicy are found, nothing of tlic kind 
being present in the real gem. 

Another method of distinguishing artificial from real 
gems, is that the glass of which they are formed is con- 
siderably softer than a true jewel, and readily admits of 
being scratched with an onyx, or fine (juartz sand. 

Artificial gems can also be distinguished by their 
power of conducting heat being much inferior to that of 
a real gem. For, when a false jewel is breathed on, the 
moisture condensed from the breath will remain ipuch 
longer than would happen in tlie case of a real jewel. 
So, also, when an imitation gem is placed in contact 
with the W'arm skin, it wfill cease to produce a feeling of 
coldness sooner than a real jewel. 

Real gems may sometimes be found to be phospho- 
rescent ; that is to say, when tlicy arc long cxjfoscd to 
the sunshine, they wall give out a certain amount of 
light when placed in a dark room. This is especially 
the case with the diamond. Now, as the property of 
being phosphorescent in the dark is not possessed 
paste, it proves the jewel that does shine in the dark to 
be a rea* unc,. • 

The nature of je^vcls may also be learnt by rubbing 
them on a pieco^of warm silk, so as to render them 
sufficiently electrical to attract small feathers and similar 
objects. In the case of false gems, they will be found 
to retain the electricity for only from half an hour to an 
hour ; while the true jewels continue to exert the power 
of attraction they have thus acquired from a quarter of 
a day to a day and a half. 
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^ AROMATIC PASTILLES. 

Aromatjc Pastilles are small cones which, when cither oi 
placed in a saucer and ignited, give out a fragrant smell, of dama 
Incy may be prepared with four ounces of benzoin, and sixt 
seven ounces of charcoal, three drachms of nitre, half an nincty-s( 
ounce of cascarilla, and one drachm of myrrh. The ma- chopped 
terials are to be powdered separately, and well mixed Then tv 
together. Then they are to be mixed into a stiff paste lavender 
with mucil^e of gum arabic, and made into pastilles, either : be dissol 
by the fingers, or in a mould. 

Another composition of a 
^ similar kind consists of gum 
benzoin, sixteen parts ; char- 
coal, forty-eight parts ; nitre, 
two parts ; balsam of tolu, 
four parts ; made into a 
paste with gum water, and 
moulded like the last. 

Rose-leaves, and essence 
of roses, are sometimes mixed 
with these compositions, 
forming pastilles h la l ose, 
and giving out the scent of 
that flower when burnt. 

With the powder of orange 
blossoms and oil of ncroU 
instead of roses, pastilles i\ 
la fleur iVorange are pro- 
duced. 

Sometimes pastilles are 
prepared with olibanum, in- 
^stead of benzoin. A compo- 
sition of this kind consists of 
olibanum and storax, twenty- 
four parts of each ; charcoal, 
one hundred and twenty-four 
parts; and nitrate of potash, 
sixteen parts. The nitrate 
of potash should be dissolved 
in a small quantity of water, 
and podred over the powdered 
charcoal, which must then 
be well dried. All the ma- wocwork p.ke-sckeen. 

terials are to be finely powdered, and made into a paste the sugg 
with mucilage of gum arabic. When thirty-two pans of 
rose petals and two drops of essence of roses are added 
to this composition, it forms pastilles d la rose. 1 

If instead of using the leaves and essence of roses, ! 
twenty -four parts of gum galbanum, thirty-two of dried I 
orangc-pccl, and two drops of essence of ncroli, are ein- ; The roo 
ployed, pastilles h la fleur (V orange are produced. is eaten 

Pastilles which give out the scent of vanilla maybe thus the Ieav< 
prepared — galbanum, twenty-four parts ; claves, sixteen ‘ shady ri( 
parts ; vanilla, thirty-two parts ; essence of cloves, one is most 
part ; and essence of vanilla, sixteen parts ; all the in- during tl 
gredients being well powdered, and mixed into a mass drills six 
with mucilage of gum arabic. but in ca 


A powder may also be employed for the same purpose 
of scenting rooms, by its combustion, and it may be burnt 
cither on a hot shovel or on burning coals. It consists 
of damask rose-leaves and lavender flowers, a hundred 
and sixty parts of each ; Florentine iris and gum storax, 
ninety-seven parts each. The ingredients are to be 
chopped up into small pieces, and well mixed together. 
Then two parts each of the essential oils of bergamot, 
lavender, cloves, cedar, and one of the oil of ncroli, are to 
; be dissolved in forty parts of rectified spirits of wine, and 

poured over the other ma- 
terials. The powder should 
be placed at once in a well- 
stoppered bottle, and pre- 
served from the access of the 
air and light. The com- 
position may also be em- 
ployed for filling perfumed 
sachets. 




DESIGN FOR A FIRE- 
SCREEN IN WOOL- 
WORK. 

The accompanying illustra- 
tion represents a very pretty 
design for a firc-screen, the 
result of the united labours 
of the cabinet-maker and the 
lady of the house. Walnut- 
wood is an appropriate ma- 
terial for the frame ; and the 
design of the w'ool-work, of 
course, can be varied accord- 
ing to the taste and skill of 
the worker. The group of 
flowers and enclosing wreath 
are appropriate to the cha- 
racter of the frame illus- 
trated ; but for a design of 
a geometrical kind, a more 
formal pattern for the wool- 
RK-scKEEN. cmploN cd ; and 

the suggestions of the designer of the frame will be useful 


Liquid compositions, of a similar nature, may also be 
prcpOTcd ; and of which a small quantity may be poured 
into a saucer, and ignited. 

A fluid of this kind may be formed of gum benzoin, 
thirty-two parts ; gum galbanum, twenty-four parts ; and 
^bruised cloves, seventeen parts. The materials are to be 
well broken up into fragments, and put into a stoppered 
bottle, with a sufl&cicnt quantity of rectified spirits of wine 
to dissolve the gums. The vessel must be kept in a 
warm place for some time, until the benzoin and galbanum 
are dissolved, and then the clear liquid should be decanted 
mto another bottle, and preserved for use. 

If it should be wished, this fluid may be scented with 
•any perfume that may be preferred, either by the addition 
of some essential oil or spirituous essence. 


1 GARDENING.— XXXV, 

I RAMPION. 

; The root of this is long, white, and spindle-shaped, and 
IS eaten raw like the radish. It is also sliced along with 
the leaves of the plant, and used as a winter salad. A 
‘ shady rich border, the soil of which is moderately moist, 
is most suitable to this plant. Seed should be sown 
during the months of March, April, and May, in shallow 
drills six inches apart, the plants to remain where sown ; 

' but in case of a deficiency, those that have been pulled up 
during the process of thinning may be successfully trans- 
planted, provided they arc removed to a bed or border 
. precisely similar to that from w'hieh they were taken, and 
inserted perpendicularly without pressing the soil too 
closely about the-roots. The best time for performing this 
operation is in the evening, although the work may be 
successfully carried out at any time. The proper time 
for thinning is when the plants arc two inches high, and 
the distance between them should not be less than six 
inches asunder in every direction. The plants of the 
March and April sowings will be fit for use about the end 
of August, or early in September, and continue in pcrfec- 
, tion throughout the autumn. Those of the last sowing 
will continue in good condition during the entire winter, 
• and with a little extra attention till the following April 
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Frequent waterings should l)e given, as they will not thrive 
unless the soil be kept moist at all times. 

RHUEARD. 

There are throe species of this plant in cultivation — the 
common, the officinal, and the bastard. 

The leaves of the Common Rhubarb are blunt and 
smooth, with reddish veins, somewhat hairy underneath, 
leaf-stalk grooved and rounded on the edges. This 
variety has been the longest in cultivation. 

I’hc Officinal Rhubarb has large leaves, somewhat 
cordate, smooth, and of a light green colour. Under good 
cultivittion they often measure four or five feet in length, 
including the foot-stalk. I'his sort is esteemed the most 
succulent. 

The Bastard Rhubarb may be distinguished from the 
two preceding ones by its line palmate leaves, and is con- 
sidered the true Turkey or Russian variety. All the sorts 
arc cultivated for the root leaf-stalks, which arc peeled, cut j 
up, and used for pies, tarts, stewing, and so forth. 

The officinal rhubarb affords the most abundant and 
succulent supplies for this purpose. This plant may be 
propagated either by seed or by division of the roots, but 
iDy seed is certainly the best mode ; and seed sown in its 
final situation, and the plants thinned out and never 
removed, makes the best plantation. If sown in a seed- 
bed, to be afterwards removed, the seed should be sown in 
spring, in light, deep soil ; and when the plants are up 
they must be kept clear from weeds, and thinned out to 
eight or ten inches apart, and they will be fit for trans- 
planting in autumn, and for use in spring. When the 
roots are divided for propagation, care must be taken that 
a bud be retained on the crown of each section, and these 
must be planted where they arc finally to remain. 

In making new plantations the ground selected should 
be light and rather sandy, and trenched three spits deep 
if possible ; but anyhow as deep as the subsoil will allow, 
adding at the same time a good quantity of well-rotted 
stable manure. The plants, whether seedlings or offsets 
of the old or divided root, must be inserted in rows three 
feet asunder, and the same distance apart in the rows. 
They should be so planted as lo leave the crowns within 
ground about half an inch, 'i'hey will require no other 
care than to keep them clear of weeds until the autumn. 
As soon as the leaves have decayed, the ground must be 
cleared from rubbisii and lightly forked over; after which 
about a three-inch thickness of good, well-rotted manure 
must be laid over the bed ; and in spring, before tlic 
plants begin to grow, the ground must be forked over 
again, and the manure well worked in with the soil, being 
careful not to wound the crowns of the plants during the 
operation. A plantation thus made and managed will 
continue in good condition for many years. 

The flower-stalks should nc\'cr be allowed to run to 
flower, but be taken off as soon as they rise. 'I'o obtain 
rhubarb early in spring, a box of any convenient size must 
be provided ; but this shouUl not be less than three feet 
deep and two wide, and in length according to the demand, 
siiy from four to eight feet. This must be made pretty 
strong and neat, with a cover or lid, and well painted 
with some suitable colour, and it will thus answer two 
purposes at the same timc~a rhubarb bed and a table. 
When the box is icady for use and placed in a suitable 
part of the apartment dedicated to it, and where it will be 
most useful, some plants -no matter what sort, old or 
young, so long as they arc but strong enough— must be 
provided, and placed as close together at the bottom of 
the box as they can be put, with their crowns level. Some 
sand must be washed in amongst them, to (ill up the in- 
terstices, and cover the crowns about half an inch 
deep. The top of the box must then be put on, and only 
removed to give a little water just to keep the roots moist, 
as they need no light at alL Thus a liberal supply will 


be obtained for a month, and by having different boxes 
a succession may be had throughout the winter. AslJible, 
where horses are kept up all winter, is a suitable sHuatioa 
for such a box or boxes to stand in. By this me^s as 
much rhubarb will be obtained in eighteen inches as in 
two feet the natural way. TJiis work may be commenced 
about the beginning of November, anti continued till it 
comes in from the natural ground. The principle upon 
which this practice is founded is this: that the root o? 
every plant that lives longer than one year^pontains in 
itself during winter all the sap or vegetable blood, which 
it expands in the spring in the formation of its first foliage 
and tlower-stems ; and neither food nor light is wanted to ^ 
enable it to protrude them, but simply heat and moisture ; ' 
and if the root be removed as soon as its leaves decay, 
it will vegetate as strongly after being re-planted as if it 
had retained its first position. In gathering the leaves, 
a little soil should be removed from about the roots, then, 
taking hold of the leaf-stalk and bending it down, give it 
a smart twitch sideways, and it will slip off close to the 
I root without breaking, which is % much better plan than 
cutting ofif. Those desirous of saving seed have merely 
I to pennit a few of the strongest plants or flower-stems to 
j remain, and they will gi\ c an abundant supply of well- 
ripened seed in July and August. 

ROCAMEOI.E. 

This is a perennial plant, with compound bulbs like 
garlic, but the leaves arc smaller 'Fhese cloves are used 
in the manner of garlic, and nearly for the same purpose, 
but they are generally considered milder. A light, dry, 
rich, but not recently-manured, soil suits this plant best; 
such, for instance, as a fresh hazel loam, m^wly broken^ 
up, as on such it runs fine, and worms and grubs do not 
infest it, such ground being generally clear and clean. 
Planting may l>e accomplished any time from the com- 
mencement of February to the end of April, and the bulbs 
will do equally well. Having some good large roots, 
divide them into sejparate cloves, or subordinate bulbs, and 
plant them singly in rows eight inches asunder, and the 
^ same distance apart in the row or drill, wliich, by-the-byc, 
should not be more than one inch deep. As soon as you 
have planted all you require, rake the ground even, to 
cover in the drills. The plants will be very soon up, 
when it will be necessary to keep them perfectly clear 
from weeds. The bulbs will be full-grown by the end of 
[ July or middle of August, and the leaves changing colour 
or decaying will be the criterion of their maturity, when 
j they may l>c safely taken up. The leaves and stalks 
should be left on the bulbs, wnich must be spread out in 
the sun to dry and harden, after which they may be tied 
up in bundles, and hung up for use as required. When 
so treated they will keep good throughout the following 
spring and summer. 


ISINGLASS AND GELATINE. 

IsiNGT-ASS is usually jircparcd from the air or swimming 
bladder of the sturgeon. The method commonW em- 
jfloyed in Astrakhan, in Russia, to produce it, is wsteep 
the air-bladders in water, clean them, and having re- 
moved the outer coat, compress them in a bag. They 
arc then twisted into rolls, and dried in the sun. Occa- 
sionally, to give them a good colour, they are bleached, ^ 
with burning sulphur. 

Sometimes the air-bladders of other fishes, such as the 
cod, are employed for this purpose instead of the sturgeon. 

Cut the isinglass thus obtained is of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and is produced by boiling the air-bladder, the skin, 
stomach, &c.^ of the fish, in water, until it forms a jelly, 
and then drying the jelly on a warm surface into thm 
layers. . 

Isinglass consists of a very pure description of gelatinCi 
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When this substance is placed in cold water, it absorbs, 
it, and» swells into a gelatinous mass. In hot water it 
dissolves, forming a clear liquid, which becomes a jelly 
’ whegj^it cools. As small a quantity as four parts of 
isin}^ass in one hundred of water being sufficient to 
produce this effect. 

Absolution of isinglass in boiling water is .very useful 
^or painting oyer the surface of paper drawings, and en- 
gravings, previously to varnishing them. It acts by filling 
jup the pores of the paper, and preventing the absorption 
of the vaisnish. 

Isinglass is also employed in the preparation of various 
Jcinds of sticking plaistcr. It is dissolved in hot water, 
and painted over oiled silk. The same solution, with 
the addition of sonic tincture of benzoin, brushed over 
silk or sarcenet, forms the ordinary court-plaister. Some- 
times this solution is applied to one side of gold-beater’s 
-skin, the other side being coated with a solution of india- 
rubber, or gutta-percha, or else pale-drydng linseed oil. 
It is in this way that transparent and waterproof court- 
plaister is prepared. 

Isinglass is employed in cookery for the production of 
^various jellies, and other preparations. It is also used 
.for fining coffee and other liquids that may require 
clarifying. 

Isinglass is met with in commerce in the several forms 
of leaf, long and short staple, and book isinglass. Leaf- 
isinglass consists of the air-bladders of the fish, after they 
have been dried and scraped. When these arc twisted into 
a roll, they arc known as long, or short staple isinglass. 
.Such pieces as do not admit of this, arc folded in a manner 
which resembles the cover of a book, and are then called 
^)odk isinglass. When sold in shops, it is cut into 
-filaments by means of machinery. 

A cheap kind of isinglass, obtained from the machoii'iin, 
-or Silurus /elix% and imported from Guiana, is employed 
ifor various common purposes, such as fining liquors. The 
-dried sounds from the cod are imported from Scotland, and 
.are often employed in place of isinglass for similar 
purposes. 

Good isinglass may be distinguished from the common 
kinds by its having no unpleasant smell, and being rc.idily 
•soluble in hot water. It should contain from eighty- 
six to ninety-three per cent, of pure gelatine. 

Gelatine, in a dry state, is a hard, brittle substance ; it 
is semi-transparent, and is of a yellowish colour. When 
dry, gelatine is placed in cold w'ater — it absorbs about 
ibrty per cent, of water, but is found to be almost 
insoluble. 

According to some authorities gelatine may be obtained 
by boiling skin and other tissues. 

Gelatine may also be obtained out of the osseine or 
animal matter contained in bones, by either of two 
processes. 

jin the one case, the earthy matters are removed from 
the bones by the action of some acid, so as only to leave 
Xhe osseine. While, by the other method, the animal 
matters are dissolved, and the earthy poition of the bone 
left behind. As every hundred parts of bone contain as 
much %s forty parts of animal matter, a considerable 
^quantity of gelatine may be extracted from riicm by care- 
i^ul management. 

Much of the French gelatine, which is often used for 
culinary purposes instead of isinglass, althou|;h inferior 
Jko it in the airfount of nourishment it contains, is prepared 
from bone, by the action of acid. The bones employed are 
placed whole in Vtessels containing mixture of one part 
strong hydrochloric acid with four of water. They are 
.allowed to remain in the acid liquid f«r about seven days, 
during that time all the earthy matter becomes dissolved, 
and the animal portion only left* While this process is 
going on, great care is taken to keep down the temperature 

the place where the vessels are kept, in which case 


the materials might become putrid. When the bones 
have remained in the acid for a week, they are removed 
and dried. This must be carefully done, as it is essential 
to the quality of the gelatine. 

They now consist only of osseine, and are to be digested 
in boiling water, at a temneniture of loo® centigrade, 
until dissolved, and converted into gelatine. Wlicn the 
process is ended, the solution of gc'Utine is strained into 
a clean vessel, allowed to become solid, and is then cut 
in blocks, the large pieces being afterwards divided into 
thin transparent plates, or strips. Sometimes the fluid is 
removed from the pans in which it was made, while boiling, 
and is poured into a vessel surrounded by cloth, or som^ 
other non-conducting substance, in which it is allowed to 
cool slowly, and deposit its impurities as it docs so. 

The acid in which the bones have been macerated, is 
sold to the manufacturers of phosphorus, who extract that 
substance out of the biphosphate of lime it contains. 
Any dregs that may be left in the pan arc sold as manure, 
for which it is well suited. During the boiling of the 
n\aceratcd bones, some fat usually rises to the surface of 
the liquid ; this is also collected and sold for various 
purposes. Every kind of bone is not employed for this 
purpose ; some bones are too l^ard, and are not easily acted 
on by the acid. Others, again, conmin so little gelatine 
as not to pay for the trouble of obtaining it. home bones 
contain too much fat to be suitable for this purpose, they 
are then used for making ivory-black. The bones pre- 
ferred for this purpose are those from the inside of the 
horns of oxen or cows. They are suitable owing to their 
softness, the readiness with which they are acted on by 
acid, and the quantity of gelatine they yield. The skulls 
of oxen, cows, calves, and other animals, are also em- 
ployed for this purpose. 'J'hat of the sheep is but little 
used, for although it yields a very white gelatine, yet it 
does not set so firmly, and is very apt to turn putrid. 

Gelatine is obtained in England from bones, by first 
crushing them between rollers, and then acting on them 
in cylinders by steam, of a pressure of from four to five 
pounds on the square inch ; the gelatine, as it forms, 
being removed by a stream of cold water. The hot liquid 
gelatine is then poured out on a flat surface, where it cools 
into sheets. 

Gelatine, for culinary use, may be prepared from the 
parings of skins. They arc placed in a vessel containing 
a weak solution of caustic soda, and afterwards bleached 
by the action of sulphurous acid, produced by the com- 
bustion of sulphur. The pieces of skin thus acted on are 
then boiled in water to extract the gelatine, into which 
they are partially converted. 

A common kind of gelatine is prepared in France out 
of the cuttings of the leather employed in the manufacture 
of gloves. It is sold not only of its natural colour, but 
also tinted with various colours. 

When gelatine is boiled in hot water and other liquids, 
it dissolves, and forms a jelly as jt cools. The colour 
may be removed from this jelly, if desired, by animal char- 
coal, and it may also be coloured if wished. The 
colours usually employed for this purpose are — beetroot 
for red, spinach for green, and sulphate of indigo for blue. 

Liquid Cement for fastening India-rubber to 
Wood or Metal. — A cement of thij kind is formed by 
dissolving one part of powdered shellac in ten times its 
weight of the strongest solution of ammonia (liquid am- 
monia fortiss.). They form when mixed together a mass 
of a slimy consistence, which after three or four weeks 
becomes liquid. When applied to india-rubber it softens 
that substance, and causes it to adhere tightly to metal 
or wood* After it has been exposed to the air for a time, 
the ammonia volatilises, and the cement becomes harc^ 
and prevents the escape of both air and fluids* 
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CLOTHING FOR A BOY OF EIGHT YEARS, INCLUDING 
KNICKERBOCKER SUIT. 

Flannel VesL — Fig. i will be found a good pattern for 
a flannel vest for a boy of eight years old. Children vary 
considerably in size, but we give our measures for a boy 
of average growth of the specified age. A pattern can 
first be taken as usual in any available material, and tried 
on. Children’s clothes should always be loose and easy, 
and when new, rather too large, as they grow quickly. 
Flannel must either be shrunk before it is cut out (shrunk 


A Shirt for a Boy of Eight Years.-^Vlt will first 
describe a night-shirt, as it is of course very mudi easier 
to make than a day-shjrt. There is less shape in the 
shirts for a boy of this age than for older bo^ and 
consequently less trouble and time is required to com- 
' plcte them. The best plan is to buy long-cloth, as 
near twenty-five or twenty-six inches wide as yoi* can 
procure it. A night-shirt may be made with or witl% 
out shoulder-pieces, but it is stronger with them. 
Measure fifty-eight inches of the long-cloth, and cut 
it off ; fold this in two, and lay it on a Vable, the 
lower piece an inch longer than the upper. Thus you 
have twenty-eight and a half inches long for the front of 



flannel is now sold in the shops), or the garment made 
very much larger than is required, as it will always shrink 
gradually, even with very careful washing and quick 
drying, A flannel jacket may be made w'ith shoulder- 
pieces, or simply doubled at the neck. It should be about 
twenty-seven inches long, and twenty-five inches wide. 
There is no shape in it : merely round out the armholes 
and the neck, which may be fourteen inches round. Cut 
the neck an inch or an inch and a half lower in front than 
behind. The sleeves are straight pieces, rounded at the 
side where they are to be put into the vest, and joined 
With a gusset, which can be seen in the illustration. It is 
l^st to hei*ring-bone the side seams and all parts of 
the sleeves. The side seams are left open two or three 
inches from the hem, which, with the open sides, should 
be herring-boned. Put a strong loop of cotton of three 
or four strands, and button-hole it over, at the corner of 
the opening, to prevent it from being torn. Cut open the 
front ten inches down, bind the under-edge with muslin. 
Put fi false hem, about an inch wide, of white cambric 
muslin to the upper edge. Bind the neck round also 
with a half-inch band of muslin. Buttons, and button- 
holes neatly made, finish the vest. 


the shirt, and twenty-nine and a half for the back. The* 
half inches are for the hems. Hollow out the neck by 
folding the long-cloth in half lengthways, and placing 
back and front together, cut the half circle through the 
material four times double. Then separately double 
the front in half, and cut it down halt an inch lower to- 
wards the centre. Next cut the opening in front ten inches 
long. If there are to be shoulder-picccs, cut the material 
apart from A to b, Fig. 2. Run and fell the sidq^seams. 
Let in the shoulder-pieces piped each side, and line them. 
Make the sleeve, stitch it in on the wrong side. Cut a 
straight broad band, marked by a dotted line, from B to F. 
Run it over the join of the sleeve into the annhole on the 
wTong side, turn it over and hem .it down. This band is 
two and a half inches wide, and fifteen long. The side^ 
seams of the shirt are left open from E Jo^D, six to six and 
a half inches, and avusset let in where they join. The 
gusset is sewn, and js about an inch square when complete. 
The hem At the opening is narrow ; at the ends from C to 
D half an inch wide, back and front. An inch-wide hem 
may be'raade down each side of the front (for which allow- 
ance must be made in the size of the neck), or a narrow 
hem one side, and a false inch-wide hem on the othe^. 
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Gather any fulness there may be at H, or pleat it in one 
pleat and stitch it across. The neck is set into an inch* 
wi<i(ej)and, double, cut from a straight piece of long-cloth the 
selikge way. Three buttons and button-holes are enough. 

The sleeve is made of a straight piece of long-cloth, ten 
inches long and fifteen wide. Run and fell this together, 
and set it into a cuff five inches wide (to be double), and 
• seven long. Join the cuff round. Gather the sleeve, run it 
to the right side of the cuff, and hem down the wrong side. 

The jfieasurements, when complete, will be:— Length in 
front, twenty and a half inches ; back twenty-nine inches. 
Width, from c to D, twenty-five and a half inches. Length 
of sleeve, nine and a half inches. Length of shoulder, 
eight inches. Round the neck, fourteen inches ; round the 
cuff, six and a half inches. Length of opening, ten inches. 

Day-shirt . — The measurement of this will be the same 
as the night-shirt. Cut off a length in the same way, then 
cut the back and front apart at the shouldery % to c. 


wrist to within an inch of the size of the boy’s wrist, 
measured loosely. Cut the cuff by Fig. 6* Two pieces of 
linen are wanted for each cuff; run them together round 
the curved edge. Reverse them, tack them together, 
and then stitch the rounded edge a little way in. Remove 
the tacking threads, stitch the right side of the cuff to the 
sleeve, and hem down the wrong side. Put a row oi 
ornamental stitching as near to the gathers as possible 
across the straight edge of the cuff. 

//ow to prepare the Front to be let ///.—Turn down an 
inch-wide nem in the piece of linen which is to form one 
side of the front. Tack it, fold a couple of tucks, and tack 
them. Stitch the tucks and the hem. Both sides are 
alike— the length is eleven inches, or ten and a half, and 
the width can be judged from Fig. 3. Before putting on 
the front, tack the two pieces together down the centre, 
placing one with hem entirely over the other. Linen is 
used for the fronts. Then buttons can be sewn on and 





Lay a pleat down the front (from G to H, in Fig. 2), 
which will reduce the width to fifteen inches. Lay the 
tucked front on this ; tack it ; turn in the edge at both 
sides, A to B and c to D, in Fig. 3. Stitch down close to 
the edge, then cut out the long-cloth at the back, leaving 
enough to turn in both sides. Turn this in and hem it 
down. Your tucked front is tacked together down the 
centre. Untack it : gather a half of the waist to each 
half of the front. Lay an inch- wide band over the join of 
tbc gathers and front on both sides. Cut a double piece 
like Fig. 4, which is the actual size ; run the two pieces 
together near the edge. Reverse them : make a button- 
hole. Insert these under the band just described. It is to 
button to the drawers, and keep the shirt in place. Make 
the Aoulder-pieces, piping them, and stitching the shirt 
back and front to them, and lining them as usual. Leave 
open seven and a half inches for the armholes, run and 
fell the seams, leave open six inches at the sides above the 
hem, put in a gusset, and hem the ends as you did the 
night-shirt Next hollow out the neck as you did for the 
night-shirt Cut two. half-inch bands, put one on the 
front and the efther on the bacl^ of the neck, stitching 
them on the wrong side, and turning them over. Make 
the collar, and insert it 1^ stitching ^it to the front band, 
and hemming the back band to it. The sleeve is cut in 
a similar way. Fig. 5 is the gusset. Fold it in half at the 
dotted line B ; sew two sides, as a and c, to the sleeve ; 
the other two will fit to the armhole. Open the cuff at 
the wrist about three inches : hem both sides, gather the 


button wholes made. Make the coL'ar in precisely the 
same way as the cuffs. 

KNICKERBOCKER SUIT. 

The Knickerbockers.'^k knickerbocker suit consists 
of the vest or waistcoat, the jacket, and the drawers. 
Various materials are suitable for the purpose. For 
children so young, blue serge or black velvet is the best 
material; and in the summer, brown holland with a 
white braid. 

Each leg is cut separate. Fig. 7 illustrates the cutting 
of the separate leg. From D to B is the back, E the 
front The length at the side, F, is twenty inches. 
Laying the leg, as shown in Fig. 7, on the table, the 
measure from G to B, the broadest part, is eleven inches; 
tbe front half, on the contrary, from G to I, measures only 
ten inches. From j to D, the back half of the waist, is 
eight and a half inches ; from J to K, the front, eight 
inches. The measure of the two halves is equal at the 
knee, H to c, and is (double) seven and a half inches. 
From D to B the length is eight inches. If the material 
used for the suit is not wide ei^gh to cut the leg entire, 
make it in two pieces, and join it down the outside, 
from J to H. A good grey twill is appropriate as a lining. 
Tack the lining to caro leg ; if joined, Stitch the pieces 
together, lining and all Stitch the legs together from 
R to c. Stitch the backs of the legs together from 
to B, and an inch up the front at i. Turn back the 
linen to make this join ; then run it together on the 
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wrong side, and afterwards tack it again to the legs thus 
joined. Cut a piece of the material like Fig. 8, line it, 
and put it on the under side of the knickcrbockcr, from j 
K to I, letting in the edge of the leg between the false piece ■ 
and the lining. This is for the buttons, and may be seen j 
in Fig. 9. Cut a similar piece, but round the edge, put j 
it on the other side, and make the button-holes in it. 
Fig. 10 shows this piece. Cut open each side of the 
knickerbockers, from A to B in Fig. 10, four and a half 
inches. Put a pocket in the front halves, turn in the 
lining and material, and run them together. The whole 
of the back is put into one band, an inch and a half 
TA’ide, and eleven and a half inches long. The fronts are 
ynU into two bands, each six and a quarter inches long. It 
will be seen that the false piece in front goes over the band 
on one side, and under it on the other. Line the bands 
with a strip of lining an inch and a half wide. There are 
two pleats in each half of the front of the legs, and four 
pleats behind, in setting them into the band. There is a 
button and button-hole each side of the band where the 
side opening occurs, and which overlaps an inch in 
fastening. The front overlaps an inch where it buttons. 
There is also a button each side of the front, and buttons 
at tlic back of the band, at D and A (P'ig. 9), for the 
braces. 

'I'hc outer part of the knee is ornamented ten inches up 
the leg with military black braid, an inch wide. This 
may very well be pul on in the form of four diamonds of 
uqual size. Make a half-inch hem at the knee, and run 
an clastic into it. 

Drawers for little boys of eight years old arc often left 
loose at the knee, and not braided as described, but cut 
open at that part about three inches. The lining and 
material arc then turned in to meet, nm together, and a 
broad braid, often a white one, run round the edge a 
little way in. 

In f'ig. 9, B shows how far the fronts are united 
(a to (;) : stitch the upper piece to the under piece of the 
fastening, across tlie drawers. Fig. ii shows the shape 
of the band, which is not quite straight, but deeper 
behind. Under-drawers arc always worn, and are made 
of plain long-cloth. Cut them by l^ig. 7, allowing an : 
inch more from K to I. Turn this down, and fell it. j 
Run and fell the legs together from B lo c:. Join the two 
legs from 1) lo B, and an inch up the front. Cut open the 
sides (j to f) six inches. Hem them from ii to C. Gather 
the top, and set in a band in three pieces. 
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THE METALS.— IRON (coniimied from VoL ///.,/. 357). 

7 F, having obtained the cast-iron, we place it in a furnace 
of a peculiar construction, in which it is exposed to the 
intense heat of a powerful flame, but without coming in 
contact with the fuel — the carbon that the metal contains 
is burnt into carbonic acid gas, which escapes, the 
iron being left behind almost free from carbon, but con- 
taining silica and alumina. During the action of the 
flame on the cast-iron, the metal as it loses its carbon 
Joses also its power of melting, so that at last it is left in 
the condition of a pasty mass. Then a portion of the 
intensely heated mass is pkeed on an anvil, and exposed 
?o the blows of a heavy tilt-hammer moved by steam- 
power, and by which the silica and alumina are com- 
pressed out of the pores of the iron in a fluid state. 
While the mass is still hot it is passed between rollers, 
and made into bars ; it is now known as wrought-iron. 

If a bar of wrought-iron b6 examined, it will be found 
to hiive a fibrous structure, which has been compared to 
that of flax ; w'hile the cast-iron from which it was pre- 
pared is granular in texture. It is to the fibrous structure 
43f wrought-xron that the great strength of that material is 


I due. The fibrous structure of iron may be readily shown 
I uy macerating a piece of bar-iron in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. After a considerable time, however, especially if 
exposed to vibration, the iron js found to Jose its fibmus 
texture, and assume a crystalline character ; and by doing 
so. becomes more brittle, and loses its power of sup- 
porting weights. • 

When bars of wronght-iron arc exposed to heat in con- 
tact with charcoal, they absorb carbon, increase in weight, 
and become converted into what is called blistered steel, 
from the blisters that are raised on the surface of the 
metal during the process. The process is known as con- 
verting iron into steel by cementation. The manner in 
which the carbon enters the substance of the iron to con- 
vert it into steel is yet unknown, but it is supposed that the 
carbon enters the metal, in combination with oxygen, in 
the form of carbonic oxide ; and that while in the metal 
the carbonic oxide becomes decomposed into carbon and 
carbonic acid ; the carbon then uniting with the iron to 
produce steel, while the carbonic acid escapes from the 
pores of the heated metal, and, as it docs so, produces the 
blisters on its surface. 

When blistered steel is made into bars of smaller dia- 
meter, and well hammered, while intensely heated, under 
a tilt-hammer, it forms what is called tilt-steel ; and when 
this process is repeated, it is known as shear-steel ; and is 
thus named from having been first employed for the manu- 
facture of shears for cutting cloth. 

When blistered steel is melted with some flux contain- 
ing carbonaceous matter, it forms cast-steel. During this 
process it loses some silicium and a portion of its carbon. 
The great advantages, however, possessed by this kind of 
steel over the other varieties, probably depend on the uni- 
form nature of its composition. The amount of carbon 
contained in it much influences the quality of the cast- 
stecl, it having been found that steel of hardest quality 
is produced when the carbon contained in it amounts lo 
one- sixtieth of the entire mass. 

The quality of a piece of steel may be learned by 
testing on its surface with dilute nitric acid. When the 
steel is gotxl, and of a uniform texture, it assumes a dark 
grey colour, which should be of the same tint throughout 
the entire surface ; but when the surface of the steel in 
contact with the acid c.xhibits a mottled appearance, it 
proves that the metal is of inferior quality, and that the 
carbon it contains has not been equally diffused through- 
out its texture. 

By means of peculiar treatment, steel may be made 
cither as soft as bar iron, or so hard as to cut glass. This 
is done by making the steel red-hot, and in the former 
case allowing it to cool slowly ; while in the latter case it is 
cooled rapidly, by plunging it in cold w^ater. For ordinary 
purposes, when a less degree of hardness, and conse- 
queniljr of brittleness, is required, the heated steel is intro- 
duced into oil or fat. « 

Sometimes articles of wrought-iron or cast-iron are con- 
verted into steel on the surface, by what is called “ case- 
hardening.” This is done by placing it in a closed vessel 
containing charcoal or ferrocyanide of potassium. Occa- 
sionally, where the article to be converted into sftel is 
delicate, it is enclosed in leather, previous to subjecting 
it to heat. This process is known as case-hardening. 
Articles of cast-iron may have their carbon removed, and 
thus be converted into wrought-iron, by subjecting them 
to a red heat in a crucible, while surrounded with the 
oxide of iron. 

There is a variety o£ steel, known as Ivootz, or Indian 
steel, which possesses extreme hardness, and may be 
manufiictured into atticles possessing a very sharp edge. 
This is thought to be due to the aluminium and silicium 
it contains. ^ 

Silicium and phosphorus are both occasionally met 
with in i«on that has been carelessly prepared. Iron cC • 




this kind is technically known as “ cold short iron,” from 
the property it possesses of becomiriij brittle at ordinary 
tcmperaitiires. 

form of carbon called plumbago, or blacklcad, met 
with m mines, usually contains a small proportion of this 
metal. ^ It has also been found that Avhen cannon or other 
cast-iron articles have been immersed in the sea for long 
j)eriods, the greater portion of the iron becomes removed 
(probably by the chlorine of the sea-water), and a substance 
* much reseiTji)ling plumbago is left in its place. 

When iron pyrites (sulphuret of iron) is partially 
roasted, and then exposed to the action of the atmosphere 
^and moisture, it absorbs oxygen, becoming converted into 
the sulphate. This salt, which is commonly known as 
green copperas— from its colour— is much used for dyeing 
black, ink-making, and other piirpo.se.s. In its ordinary 
state it is very impure, containing many other substances. 
Pure sulphate of iron consists in each hundred parts of a 
little more than twenty-seven and a quarter parts of iron, 
thirty of sulphuric acid, and forty-two of water. It may 
be prepared by dissolving one hundred parts of iron in 
one hundred and seventy-five of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with water. 

When sulphate of iron, is dried, and exposed to heat in 
an earthen retort, forming anhydrous sulphuric acid 
— employed in dyeing, to dissolve indigo — it distils over, 
and an oxide of iron is left in the retort. The oxide thus 
o'btaincd is known under various names, such ascolcothar, 
crocus niartis, rouge, Paris red, See. It is much employed 
for polishing metal work, jewellery, glass, and similar 
articles, and also as a pigment. 

What is commonly known as galvanised iron, for 
6utside work, is prepared by dipping the iron plates — 
previously made chemically clean- -into a bath of melting 
zinc, and afterwards into one of tin. 


VINEGAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

n. 

When liquids which contain alcohol, such as wine, beer, 
and otlttr fermented liquors, are placed in contact with a 
ferment, and made to undergo the acetous fermentation, it 
is noticed that the clear liquid becomes troubled. Vesicles 
are observed floating in the fluid, which, rising to the 
surface, form a scum, find, after a time, fall as a sedi- 
ment to the bottom of the vessel. While this action is 
going on, the liquid gives off a sourish smell, and its tem- 
perature rises above that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Minute bubbles are also formed in the liquid, which, when 
examined, arc found to consist of carbonic acid and nitro- 
gen gases. At length, when all the alcohol in the liquid 
is converted into acetic acid and water (vinegar), the 
process ceases, and the temperature falls to that of the 
surAunding air. 

Vinegar prepared from wine is usually preferred, from 
its purity and strength, to that obtained from malt and 
similar substances. It also differs from them by contain- 
ing more or less of the supertartrate of potash— cream of 
tartar.* Hence this substance has been added to the other 
kinds of vinegar to convert them into an article which 
could be passed off as pure wine vinegar. 

The method adopted in Orleans to produce the best 
wine vinegar consists in. partially filling vessels with a 
Certain quantity of the best vinegar that can be procured. 
The vessels arc to, be kept at a i-cgular temperature, and 
then ten measures of wine are added, this wine being 
cither white or red, according to the colour of the vinegar 
we wish to produce. After the wine his been allowed to 
ferment for eight days, ten measures more are added. 
When eight days have elapsed, ten measures are again 
poured in. This process is repeated, until at length forty 
measures of wine have been added to the vinegar previously 


deposited in the vessels. The whole contents are then 
allowed to remain undisturbed for eight days, until con* 
verted into strong vinegar, and then forty measures are 
removed, and ten measures of fresh wine added every 
eight days, until forty measures more are put in, this 
process going on continually, until at length it is necessary 
to stop the process for the purpose of removing the sedi- 
ment with which the vessels are filled, and which consists 
chiefly of cream of tartar and other matters derived from 
the grapes of which the wine employed was made. 

For the purpose of converting fermented liquids into 
vinegar it is necessary to expose as large a surface to the 
atmosphere as possible, so as to allow them the more 
readily to absorb oxygen. 

Vinegar may be obtained from the fermentation of many 
vegetable juices. Tlic Sambucus nigra and Phwnix i/ac~ 
tylifera are plants from which large quantities of vinegar 
can be obtained. 

In countries where spirit is cheap, largo quantities of 
vinegar are prepared by another method. 

WJien the vapour of alcohol comes in contact with finely- 
divided metallic platinum — commonly known as platinum 
black — atmospheric air being present, it undergoes decom- 
position into acetic acid and water. 'Fhis is caused by 
the platinum black compelling the alcohol to unite with 
the oxygen of the air, the acetic acid obtained in this way 
being so pure that it may be employed for scientific as well 
as household purposes. 

It has been ascertained that when a hundred parts 
of alcohol are converted into vinegar in this manner, one 
hundred and eleven parts of acetic acid, and fifty-eight 
parts of water, are formed, sixty-nine parts of o.xygen 
being absorbed from the atmosphere during the process. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

A French Method of Prcsennng —Paint over 
the surface of the eggs with a tliick mucilage of gum 
arabic in water. This may be easily prepared by putting 
some crushed gum arabic into a teacup, pouring boiling 
water over it, and allowing it to remain by the nre until 
dissolved. The commonest kind of gum arabic may be 
employed for this purpose. When the eggs thus coated 
are dry, they should be kept in a box surrounded by very 
dry powdered charcoal. When required for use, the 
gum may be removed by placing the egg in tepid water. 
Eggs intended to be thus preserved should be very fresh, 
kept at a regular and moderate temperature, and pre- 
served from the contact of air and moisture. 

To make Blackberry Wine . — Press out the juice from 
fully-ripe blackberries and let it ferment, being lightly 
covered over for a couple of days, when it requires to be 
skimmed, and a half quantity of water, together with two 
or three pounds of raw sugar, added to each gallon of 
juice ; after which it should remain for about a day and 
night in an open vessel, be skimmed and strained, poured 
into a clean cask, and bunged up. A bottle of brandy 
added in the cask improves the >vine. It should remain 
at least six months in cask, and then be bottled. 

How to Preserve Milk , — Pour the milk into a bottle, 
and place the vessel up to its neck in a saucepanful oi 
water, which is then to be put on the fire, and allowed to 
boil for a quarter of an hour. The bottle is now to be 
removed from the water, and carefully closed with a good 
and tight-fitting cork, so as to render it as air-tight 
as possible. Milk which has been preserved by this 
process has been kept for more than a year withoul 
turning sour. Milk may also be preserved by putting a 
tablespoonful of horse-radish, scraped in shreds, into a 
panful of milk. When niilktnus treated is kept in a cool 
place, it will be found to keep good for several days, eveii 
in hot weather. 
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WHITEWASHING AND PLASTERERS* WORK. 

Although not altogether pleasant occupations, plasterers' 
work and whitewashing are often needed in the house- 
hold ; and it will be found that the ability to execute 
little jobs of this description will be exceedingly useful to 
the household mechanic, as w-ell as effecting a consider- 
able saving in the course of the year. It is important, 
from a sanitary point of view, that the ceilings and walls 
of the house should be frequently cleansed ; but if on each 
occasion a builder has to be employed, experience will 
have taught the householder that the expenses of each 
cleansing are very considerable. Hence it frequently 
happens that rather than expend cash, which is perhaps 
needed for other and seemingly more important purposes, 
whitewashing and cleansing the walls is often delayed far 
too long, and even at times altogether neglected, to the 
injury of the health. This being the case no apology is 
needed for bringing this subject under notice ; and we will 
proceed at once to offer such instruction as wdll enable ! 
the household mechanic to perform all such work easily, 
and at but small cost and trouble. 

As it is not probable that the amateur will undertake 
any very extensive work in plastering, such for instance 
as plastering an entire room, we shall confine our remarks 
here to such small work as is frequently required in order 
to repair injuries to the walls caused by the rubbing of 
furniture against or by the driving of nails into them. 
This kind of work is technically known as “stopping,'* 
and should always be done well and thoroughly before 
the walls arc papered. The only tools required will be a 
small trowel with straight edges, and a whitewash brush, 
which latter should be of good quality, as a bad brush 
will be found dear at any price. Before using, this should 
be well soaked in clean water for some hours, in order to 
allow of the hair swelling. If this be neglected, the hair 
will draw out and the brush will speedily fall to pieces. 

Besides these tools a small board will be required, upon 
which the material used for stopping may be prepared. 
This may be about twelve inches square, and an inch 
thick ; and it will be an improvement if on three sides of 
this, pieces of board of the same thickness, and three or 
four inches deep, be nailed. This will render it very con- 
venient and cleanly in use. For the ordinary purposes of 
stopping holes in w'alls, the best material will be that 
know as “plasterers' putty,” mixed with a small proportion 
of plaster of Paris. This “ putty '' is simply slaked lime, 
which has been allowed to dry to about the same degree 
of hardness as ordinary glaziers' putty. If the tyro 
happens to reside in the vicinity of a builder’s yard, he 
may for a few pence procure as much as will last him a 
year ; if not, his best plan will be to procure a few lumps 
of “ chalk lime,” and throw them into a pail containing as 
much water as will just cover them. When the lime has 
absorbed all the water, add as much more as will allow of 
the whole being stirred into a thick paste : and allow it 
to stand for at least twenty -four hours, when it will be 
ready for use. 

A portion of this putty should be placed upon the * 
board, and a bag of plaster of Paris being provided, they ' 
should be mixed in the proportion of about one of plaster 
to three of putty. If the mixture be too stiff, water may | 
be added. It should be remembered that as the pLister I 
sets, the material will become harder ; consequently it 
should be mixed rather softer than is requisite at the 
onset, and not too long before it is required for use. 

A pail of clean water and the whitewash brush should i 
now be provided, and the portions of the wail which arc i 
to be repaired should be well soaked willi water, and the j 
mixed putty and plaster pressed well into the hole and { 
smoothed with the trowel. When nearly hard the w^hole i 
may be brushed down, and any little inequality removed. ® 


It often happens that some of the cracks are too small to 
be properly stopped. In this case it will be better pare 
away the edges with a knife or trowel till they aae about 
three-eighths of an inch wndc, when they can be effec|uall> 
stopped as above described. ® 

The material wc have just mentioned is only suitable for 
stopping apertures in walls, and will not answer for those 
in ceilings, or in any place which is subject to much heat, 
as for instance round the edges of or underneath stovc^ 
or ovens. For the latter purpose nothing cfin be better , 
than the ordinary Roman cement, which should be applied 
in precisely the same manner as described for plaster. If 
it should be found that the plastering upon the walls is 
loosened to any considerable extent, it will be advisable* 
to cut it away down to the brickwork or lathing before 
stopping, as eventually it is sure to fall, perhaps soon 
after the w^alls are nicely papered. I'articular care should 
always be taken to thoroughly soak every portion of the 
work before applying the stopping material, or the opera- * 
tion cannot be successful. 

As we have before remarked, the materials used for 
stopping walls are not adapted for use in ceilings. For • 
this purpose, unless the damage is very extensive, nothing 
is better than a little common whitening, mixed with a small 
proportion of plaster. Of course if large patches be out, 
the work must be re-plastered as described for walls ; but 
this is seldom the case. In filling the cracks in a ceiling 
it is better not to use the trowel, but to substitute for this 
implement that which is called a “ putty stick,” which is 
simply a slip of thin wood, cut to a sharp edge, something 
like a dull chisel. The use of this we shall now explain, 
as it more properly comes into the operation of white- 
washing. 

The great mistakes which the tyro is likely to make in 
attempting to whitewash a ceiling, arc two, namely, that 
of attempting to cover the dirt with whitewash instead of 
removing it ; and, secondly, that of using the whitewash 
too thick. It should be remembered that the colour dries 
opaque, although when wet many defects and stains may 
be seen through it ; and it is far better to go twice over 
a ceiling with thin colour, than to try to do it at once, as 
in that case the work is sure to look rough and irregular. 

The first thing will be to prepare the whitewash. For 
an ordinary-sized room, the following materials will be 
required : — Two cakes of common whitening, one pound of 
double size, a small cake of laundry blue, and about a 
tablespoonful of ground alum. The whitening should be 
placed in a pail, and warm water poured over it until it 
can be mixed into a thin paste. The size should then be 
melted in an old saucepan, and added to this. Then the 
blue, which has previously been dissolved, should be well 
stirred in ; and, finally, the ground alum. This latter will 
cause the mixture to effervesce considerably ; and when 
this disturbance is over, the whole should be strained 
through coarse canvas or a fine sieve. When cold it will 
be ready for use. If several rooms are to be whitewashed, 
it will be better to mix the quantity at once, which will 
effect a considerable saving both of time and material. 

Before commencing the work, the ceiling should be 
c.'irefully examined, in order to ascertain what rejAirs will 
be needed before whitewashing. It frequently happens 
that an old ceiling has been cracked and stopped over 
and over again, and badly whitewashed, until it is ex- 
tremely rough and ridged over its whole surface. ^1 
these irregularities should be removed. Commence m 
one comer ; and, with a brush and a*pail of clean water, 
wash off all the old whitewash, and remove the irregu- 
larities with the ^dge of the trowel. If any cracks or 
holes are left, these should be carefully stopped with the 
mixture of whitening and plaster, using the putty-stick 
and not the trowel for the purpose. The whole should 
then be bnished down with plenty of water until the sur- 
face is kmooth and even. 
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Thq^whitewashing may now be proceeded with. The 
brush, ibeing perfectly clean, may be dipped into the 
coltmr about half-way up the hair, and just dabbed gently 
against the side of the pail, to remove that which is super- 
fluous,, and prevent its dropping about. The mixture 
should then be applied to the ceiling, brushii^ it about 
^in various directions, and finally finishing it on by draw- 
ing the brush along in straight lines, to smooth the colour 
. down. Wl^n as much of the work is covered as can be 
conveniently reached, the ladder or steps may be moved, 
and a fresh space be covered, always taking care to keep 
^ the fresh part of the work well worked into that which is 
already done. Of course, the greatest care must be exer- 
cised in completely covering the whole of the ceiling, in 
order to avoid dirty uncovered patches. The more rapidly 
the work can be executed, the better will be the result ; 
provided always that each part is well done. 

In the above directions we have supposed that the 
ceiling is simply a plain one, and not enriched or deco- 
rated either by cornices or centre flower. If, however, 
these are present, we should advise that they should be 
covered first, if they are intended to remain white. If the 
work be intricate and very much undercut, a smaller 
brush than the ordinary whitewash brush will be required ; 
that known as a painter’s sash tool, and about an inch in 
diameter, will answer well. With this the colour should 
be worked into every part of the enrichments, especial 
care being required in this particular. 

A far better effect is, however, produced, if the enriched 
work, such as the centre flower and cornice, are slightly 
tinted. This involves very little extra trouble, and a very 
^ich effect is produced. The tint selected should har- 
monise with the paper which is to be placed, or is already 
upon the walls ; and, as a rule, any of the paler greys will 
be better than very decided tones of colour. If this 
tinting is to be adopted, the body of the ceiling should be 
whitewashed first, and the enrichments afterwards tinted. 

In this paper we have supposed the room to be under- 
going thorough repair, and that the paper was to be 
removed ; hence wc have not given any particular caution 
againstf splashing the whitewash over the walls. It fre- 
ciuently happens, however, that a ceiling is dirty before 
the paper is damaged. In this case no splashing can be 
allowed. A vciy good plan is to procure a few yards of 
brown carpet paper, which should be pinned up against 
the wall nearest the work, and removed as it progresses. 
There is really no need to make much mess over such a 
job ; and a little care will suffice, provided that a good 
brush be used. In conclusion, we would remind the tyro 
that the difficulty of obtaining a good and even coating 
over a ceiling increases in proportion to its size ; conse- 
quently, he had better confine him self to small woik until 
be Jias acquired some little experience. 


RIDINCx FOR LADIES.— III. 

To run back, draw the reins towards the body firmly, 
feelirfi the effect the hand has on the horse, at the 
same time keeping the leg close to the side. The move- 
ment must not be hard or continuous, which would 
resolve itself into simply pulling at the animal’s mouth ; 
but this gentle but firm drawing back of the reins should 
repeated at »each motion, which must be quietly 
and deliberately ^one, and not continued too long. It 
will aid in establishing a perfect utiderstanding between 
horse and rider, making the horse readily obey the 
hand, and the rider realise how greaf an effect her every 
movement has on the animal 
Thus encouraged, she may commence to ride in a circle, 
.then in a double circle, as though attempting to describe 
a figure eight, by which, in fact, she is changing, her posi- 
tion continually from left to right and confirming her 


previous lesson in her mind, while rendering the horse 
obedient. 

Thoroughly established in the preliminaries, the pupil 
may next proceed to learn to trot, and this in a straight 
line to commence with. 

Now trotting is by no means an easy art to acquire, 
and there are nine chances to ten that it does not come 
instinctively ; yet, once mastered, it is most resting after a 
hard day, and thoroughly enjoyable. 

The signal to the horse to trot is touching him on the 
right shoulder with the whip. 

The rider herself must sit well forward in the saddle, 
having the left leg well back, the heel down, the toe up, 
the thigh pressed against the saddle, the lefl; leg thus 
balancing the body, which inclines forward, the head 
erect, the hands firmly held against the waist, the fingers 
grasping the reins lightly, the right leg well round the 
pommel, which will enable her to rise with precision, 
suiting her action to the movement of the horse. 

She must avoid starting too fast, rising too much to the 
left, or too high ; endeavouring instead to maintain her 
scat as closely as possible. As the action of the horse 
rai^s her, she must leau forward, resting much of her 
weight on her right leg, and as little as possible on the 
left foot in the stirrup. Indeed, many masters teach their 
pupils the necessary movement witli the left foot altogether 
out of the stirrup, preceding this mode of instruction by 
teaching the lady to rise without a stirrup from a motion- 
less horse, as high as possible, very slowly, and balanced 
simply by the grasp of the legs. This at first is found to 
be extremely difficult, but having accomplished it, the 
pupil must be taught to remain raised as long as she can, 
until the movement is executed with precision ; then on 
attempting it with the stirrup it will be found compara- 
tively easy. The lesson should be short ac first, but 
strict and firm, allowing only the best method to be 
pursued When this has been acquired, then it is well 
to attempt trotting in the school only, until the mode of 
doing it well is thoroughly learnt, for there is so much to 
be thought of, and while the motion may be precise, the 
l)ody may be in a bad position. 

After practice has brought perfection, or nearly so, the 
next point is to learn to trot on the curb ; but this should 
only be attempted when the seat is good, and the com- 
mand over the horse complete. 

To arrange the reins in order to ride only on the curb, 
place the four fingers of the left hand inside the snaffie, 
the curb between the little finger, drawing it up so that 
it rests flat on the fore-finger, the ends falling over the 
knuckle ; or, for greater safety, it is advisable to hold the 
buckle-end of the curb in the left hand, so as to make the 
hold on the rein more steady, the action of the wrist 
being difficult to acquire, as the slightest movement, 
almost imperceptible may be, has its efffect on the sensi- 
tive mouth of the horse. 

Before trotting, the pupil should try walking and using 
the curb only, holding it throughout lightly and firmly. 
When she begins to trot she will find that without great 
care and a strict adherence to rule, the horse will break 
out into a canter, this disposition of the animal to alter 
his pace being one of the things specially to be guarded 
against ; though by her perfect command over him she 
should be able to regulate his speed on the instant, and 
have him so well in hand that she can at will turn him 
to the right or left, the movement of the hand being 
almost imperceptible. 

As a rule, both snaffle and curb are used. It is ad- 
visable, however, to learn the use of the curb only. 
Education in riding is not pwfect without it, and this 
difficulty of acquiring the necessary suppleness of wrist 
cannot be too forcibly iinpressed on the pupil’s mind ; 
so much of the safety of riding depends on it. It is 
almost impossible to spend too much time or care in 
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acquiring it, the motion of the little finger being as im- the riding-school, has to be taken, either standing o%flying, 
portant as the position of the body ; and on that not only over a bar, which falls as the horse touches it, «hould he 
the rider’s but the horse’s comfort depends. A bad seat not clear it ; and it is raised by degrees as the difficftlties 
produces a sore back, which many a poor steed has to arc mastered. 

endure simply because his rider has not learnt how to The standing leap, which is the first undertaken, is the 
maintain a proper balance, and so throws her weight un- easiest. The horse is brought close to the bar, and, as it 
fairly to one side. were, lifted over it. Meanwhile, the rider sits well back. 


In. trotting, the rising cannot be too neatly or precisely 
done ; any undue inclination to one side is ungraceful, and 
destroys the balance. 

Cantering should be learnt after trotting, as the latter is 
best adapted to strengthen the pupil in all she nas learnt 
with regard to the perfection of scat, balance, and position 
of the hands. She will have quite established her mastery 
over the horse, and be able to realise when his canter is 
true or false. He must lead with the right foot, and be 
Instantly checked if by mistake he starts with the left, by 
striking the right shoulder with the whip, pressing the leg 
against his side, pulling at tlic same time the near rein. 
If the pace be untrue, it is that the hind-legs do not follow 
the direction of the forc-lcgs, which the rider recognises 
in a moment, by the extreme discomfort of the movement. 
It must be stopped at once. 

In order to put the horse into a canter, touch the left 
shoulder with the whip, raise the reins, slightly tightening 
the inner ones a little, while pressing the leg to his side ; 
if the horse has been properly taught, it will start with the 
off forc-lcg, followed by the off hind-leg. 'I'he position of 
the rider in cantering is all-important — the arms firm, the 
hands drawn well back, the >vaist bending slightly for- 
ward, the knees firm, the heels well down. 

Both curb and snaffle should be used, holding the 
animal well in hand, the body following so completely 
the motion of the horse that they move as one sentient 
being. 

When the animal is required to stop, he must do it in- 
stantaneously on the signal from his rider by drawing the 
reins quickly and firmly towards the body, which also 
inclines backwards. The time chosen should be as the 
fore-feet are about to touch the ground ; it must not, how- 
ever, be too suddenly done, or it might be dangerous. 

The canter can, when desired, change quickly enough 
into a sharp gallop ; and wliat exercise is there more de- 
lightful on a Ircsh bright morning in tlie midst of cliarming 
scenery ? 

A lady’s horse should be free from vice, with a certain 
amount of spirit, and not sluggish ; and the sooner slie 
can establish friendly relations between it and herself the 
l^ettcr. This noble beast is most sensitive to kindness; a 
timely caress is often the best encouragement it could 
j^ossihly receive, and it never should be withheld when 
anything has been done worthy of praise. It will in time 
not only learn to look for it, but strive to deserve it. 

A lady should rarely withliold tlie soothing influence of a 
caress ere mounting. She will find in lime that her steed 
will bend down its head at her approach, anticipating the 
touch of a kindly hand ; and the gift of some carrots 
when the ride is over will still further aid in establishing 
the entente cordiale. 

Few animals are more sensitive than a horse, or, 
truth to tell, more nervous. They arc frightened at 
tlic sight of standing water, the flapping of clothes in 
the wind, or the shadows thrown by trees on the road- 
way. A word or two of encouragement will do much 
to banish all these needless alarms, while often in cases 
of real danger the pluck of the animal is beyond all 
praise. Left to their own discretion, many a horse has 
i)een known to swim when carried beyond his depth, 
rmd so bear his rider safe to land ; and what so sure- 
footed as the steeds accustomed to mountains, bearing 
their burdens to the very verge of :i precipice, yet never 
by any unforeseen accident making a false step ? 

Leaping has now to be considered. A leap, a*: learnt in 


the reins well in hand, so that no movement of the horse 
can pull her forward, the legs well pressed to^the saddle. 

In the flying leap, every care must be taken by the rider 
that she does not get thrown forward. The horse must 
be set into a gallop, and be induced to make a previous 
run of some fifteen yards before the leap, his head being 
guided towards the bar and the reins yielded to him ; but 
It is a mistake, dictated by inexperience, to attempt to lift 
the horse : the rider, in fiict, will have quite enough to do 
to attend to herself, and this is what is required of her. 
She must make her purchase of the saddle quite secure 
with the right knee, placing herself firmly in the centre 
of the saddle, her hands steady and down, her left foot 
well poised in the stirrup, the knee close against the 
crutch, her figure well up, looking straight before her. 

To begin with : In attempting leaping the curb should be 
done away with, the snaffle only used, until knowledge 
and confidence have been acquired. Just as the horse 
rises the rider should bend back from the waist, never 
allowing the reins to be slack, but always feeling her 
power over the horse’s mouth ; the real truth being that 
! the most important part of lier task is that she should 
studiously preserve her own balance and maintain a firm 
grasp on the reins, and with the knees on the pomnieL 
the figure well drawn up, ride up with confidence to the 
fence or bar, and keep the horse’s head straight, the 
moment the horse rises throwing herself back. With the 
flying leap, the horse must be made to canter steadily ere 
he attempts the leap, .and be duly caressed and encouraged 
when he has achieved it. 

Ere the pupil attempts this outside the boundary of the 
riding-school, she must have learnt to leap using both 
reins, but must never use the curb only. Besides this, 
however, she should have mastered the difficulties of 
clearinjj an artificial brook of several widths. Her mode 
of leaping this will be precisely the same ; the stride ot 
the horse being greater. lie must be made to go 
straight ; great steadiness of seat and hand being essential 
for the rider, the elbows drawn some inches back, the 
hands touching the w.aist, to be thrown instantly forward 
as soon as the animal springs, giving him all the rein 
possible. If a hedge has to be cleared, the horse must not 
ride too fast at it ; on the contrary, for a brook of any 
width he can hardly go too fast, thereby ensuring a wide 
stride. 

Constant practice will he required to master tljcse 
several difficulties, and a long course of riding-school 
practice should be indulged in before the rider attempts 
these feats out of doors ; but .she cannot put a satisfactory 
appearance in the hunting-field till she has mastered 
them, and they should not be attempted more than two oi 
three times .at each lesson. Moreover, some cxp^l’icnce 
in leaping out of doors had better be acquired ere the 
debttt in the hunting-field ; the horse, .as well as its rider, 
being sure to be excited there. 

There is another little matter, loo, she will have 
bestow her attention upon before this first appearance m 
the hunting-field— viz., the opening of» gates. For this 
purpose her whip should be a Malacca hunting crop with 
a good crook. Shg must ride her horse up to the gate 
wdih its head in an oblique direction towards the opening, 
so that when by means of her whip, herself seated upright, 
she has raised the latch and has pressed the gate open, 
she induces the horse to pass through. Of course, this is 
when it opens from them ; when towards them, the horse’s 
head must K directed in a contrary direction as it 
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pulk4 open ; great care being taken that the rider never, 
fcy leafii«g unduly forward, runs the risk of losing her 
bal^jice. When the opening is on the near side it must 
be manipulated with the left hand, the right holding the 
reins, ^nd there must be no mistake as to the opening 
being really effected ere the horse is set in motion ; few of 
^ theni brook with patience a gate slamming in their faces, 
especially when hunting is going on. 

“ Accidents will happen in the best regulated families,” 
saith the homely proverb ; and though with a horse whose 
nature and points are thoroughly well known, and the 
^ rider well taught, there is but little chance of danger, still, 
to be armed at all points, it is desirable to know how to 
act in difficulties. They are none the more likely to occur 
because they are foreseen. 

Some horses are apt to turn round suddenly and un- 
expectedly from positive restiveness, and generally on the 
on side. It is best not to try to prevent this ; on the i 
contrary, pull him smartly round, so that he completes the 
circle, and is on the spot where he started from ; if he ! 
persists, this should be repeated three or four times, ' 
administering a firm blow with the whip the while, as 
likewise if the steed is determined to turn round a corner 
against the wishes of his rider. So also if he refuses to 
advance, oblige him to go backwards, until, tired of this, 
he goes as required. The same mode of proceeding 
might doubtless cure a runaway, save that it is attended 
by danger ; but if otherwise, and a horse bent on gallop- 
ing too fast were encouraged to increase his speed, the 
chances are he would soon tire and alter his mind. When 
run away with, the best course for the rider to pursue is to 
^ccep a firm, w’ell-balanced seat, and remain cool and 
collected. Any show of nervousness on her part will act 
on the horse. She must on no account at the bridle; 
but while keeping a firm hold continue to guide him. In 
nine cases out of ten he will soon stop. Sawing at the 
reins will mostly stop him — viz., pulling first one rein and 
then another ; but she must be on her guard lest her 
sudden stopping bring her on to the horse’s neck ; while, 
at the same time, she must be prepared should he fall 
from exhaustion. 

Some horses w'ill attempt to crush the rider’s legs 
!)ctwcen a wall, tree, or any obstacle in his path ; in this 
cijsc, draw his head forcibly towards the object, which 
will have the effect of sending his body aw^ay. 


THE TOILETTK— XXII. 

PLANTS AND THKIR PRODUCTS EMPLOYED IN 
PERFUMERY. 

The odoriferous principle or perfume of plants is secreted 
by small sacs or glands, which may be seen in a bay- 
leaT, on holding it up against the light ; so, also, when 
the rind of the orange or lemon is cut across into thin 
slices, the glands are distinctly visible. 

Sometimes the glands arc found in the rind of the 
fruit, as in the orange and lemon ; in other cases, in the 
leavef, for example, in the sage, mint, and thyme. Oc- 
casionally they arc found in the bark, as in the case of 
cassia and cinnamon ; or in the wood, like sandal-wood 
and rosewood ; or in seeds, such as the nutmeg and 
car ra way seeds. 

^ The essential oil contained in these glands may be 
obtained by cornpressing them, or by subjecting them to 
heat, as during distillation, by whicA the walls oi the sacs 
become broken, and allow their contents to escape. 

The lavender plant [Lavandula vera\ owing to the 
celebrity which English lavender-water and similar 
preparations have attained, is extensively cultivated in 
JSi^land, especi^ly at Mitcham and Hitchin. 

The reason of the preference given to the English 
preparation of lavender over that of the French would 


appear to be that abroad they often employ another 
plant, the Lavandula spica, with the Lavandula vera^ 
and thus injure its quality - a fault which is carefully 
avoided by the English distillers of this plant. 

When cultivated for the purposes of the perfumer, the 
lavender is plantedfby slips, in the autumn. The plants 
are allowed to continue in the ground for three years, and 
arc then pulled up, and fresh ones planted in their places. 
Lavender is also grow^n wild in France for the same pur- 
poses, but it is not equal to that cultivated in England. 

The otto or essential oil of lavender is obtained from 
the plant by carefully distilling it with water. When the 
fluid that comes over is allowed to stand for a few hours 
the essential oil collects upon its surface, and may be 
separated. The quantity yielded by half a hundred- 
weight is from fourteen to sixteen ounces. When from 
six to eight fluid ounces of this essential oil arc dissolved 
in one gallon of rectifled spirits of wine, it forms the 
extraiL extract, esprit^ or essence of lavender. Lavender 
is chiefly used as a scent for the handkerchief, as it 
cannot be employed for oils or pomades since, i)y the 
rapidity with which it attracts oxygen from the air, it 
tends to turn them rancid. The perfume known as 
lavender-water consists of this oil dissolved in spirits of 
I wine. The best lavender-water is prepared by distilling 
, four ounces of English oil of lavender, with four pints of 
! spirits of wine, and one pint of rose-water ; when four 
• pints have distilled over, the process is stopped. 

The reason for distilling the fluid is that' the perfume 
thus obtained is perfectly colourless, and docs not change 
I colour wlien kept. When this is not done, the lavendcr- 
I water is of a yellowish tinge, which becomes darker by 
age. A good lavender-water, but inferior in scent and 
colour to the last, may be prepared by dissrlving four 
ounces of oil of English lavender in three pints of spirits 
of wine, and then adding one pint of rose-water. As 
solutions of essential oils thus prepared without dis- 
tillation arc apt to be cloudy, it is ncces.sary to filter them. 

I through unsized wdiite blotting-paper, or filtering-paper. 

I Occasionally a little dry carbonate of magnesia is added 
I to the liquid before filtration, for the same purpose. The 
ordinary lavender-water sold in the shops is prepared 
only with the French essential oil, for the sake of its 
cheapness, while the very common kind is made w'ith 
the oil distilled from the Lavandula spica^ or spike 
lavender. The essential oil from this plant is known 
oil of spike, and is employed in the preparation of cheap 
soaps and common perfumery. 

The rose geranium [Pelargonium odoratissimum) 
yields an essential oil by distillation which is frequently 
employed to adulterate the otto of roses, owing to the 
similarity of its scent. As it is much cheaper than that 
of roses, it is often employed to give a rose-like scent to- 
cheap perfumery. This "plant is extensively grown in 
Spain, Algiers, and the south of France. The essentia I 
oil of the' rose geranium is often adulterated ivith the oi^^ 
obtained from the “ginger grass,” but when pure is 
usually of a brownish tint. Four ounces of this essential 
oil added to a gallon of spirits of wine produces the 
extract or essence of rose geranium. 

That well-known scent the oil of bergamot, is obtained 
by expression from the rind of the fruit of the Citrus 
bergamiay three ounces being usually obtained from a 
hundredweight of fruit. When recently expressed it is- 
of a greenish yellow colour, and possesses a pleasant 
fragrant odour; but if long kept it becomes cloudy, 
deposits resinous matter, and acquires the smell ol tur- 
pentine. This is especially the case it the vessel in 
which the oil was preserved was not sufficiently closed 
to prevent the access of air, and thus allows the oil to 
absorb oxygen. Light and a warm temperature also- 
tend to decompose this oil ; for this reason, it is best, 
preserved in a cold and dark cellar. Espniy extraiiy or 
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extract of bergamot is prepared by dissolving eight perfume, instead of fat, the flowers being either laid on 
ounces of essential oil in one gallon of rectified spirits cloth moistened with olive' oil, or simmered in the 
of wine. otto of roses being extracted from the perfum?cf oil by* 

Bergamot is much used in perfumery, for scenting hair- spirits of wine, in the same manner as when fatewas 
oil, pomades, and cheap permnies for the handkerchief, employed. 

It is sometimes added to lavender- wsitcr ; but it injures Extract of rctfes (known as the esprti de rase triple) 
the perlume, and causes it to discolour when long kept. is sometimes xhade by dissolving three drachms of the 
The Citrus amantinm^ the tree which gives us that otto of roses in onn pint of rectified spirit. This prepara- t 
well-known fruit the orange, also furnishes a perfume, tion, however, does not possess the fragrance possessed 
When the rind of the common orange is placed beneath by the extract prepared in the way previously^ mentioned 
a powerful press, an essential oil is expressed, known as from the fresh roses. 

the oil of Portugal. The same oil may be obtained, but Roses arc cultivated in England for the preparation of 
of inferior quality, by distilling the rind with water, as perfumery, although their scent is not equal to those ^ 
directed for oil of lavender. grown under a warmer sun. The flowers are collected in 

The bigarrade, or bitter orange tree (O'/r/zj June and July, and are mixed as soon as possible with 

also, from the number of perfumes it furnishes, is most one part of powdered salt to every six parts of flowers, 
valuable for perfumery. P>om the rind an essential oil and then packed in casks. By the action of the salt, 
is expressed, known as the oil of bigarradc. When the the w'ater present in the flowers is abstracted, and they 
leaves are distilled, they also yield an essential oil ; are converted into a briny mass, which will preserve the 
while the orange blossoms treated in the same way fragrance of the roses for a considerable time. Care must 
give up the oil of ncroli, so much employed in the be taken when the roses are gathered, and are waiting to 
manufacture of cau dc Cologne. This oil is supposed be salted, that they are not laid in heaps, but spread out 
to have derived its name of neroli from the Roman on a level cold floor, otherwise they would rapidly attract 
Emperor Nero. oxygen, and become decomposed. 

The flowers of the hundred-leafed rose {l^osa centifolid) When six pounds of pickled roses arc put in a distilling 
are much employed as a perfume. This plant is ex- apparatus with one gallon and a quarter of water, and one 
tensively cultivated in Turkey for the otto, or attar, the gallon of fluid distilled, the liquid is known as double dis- 
cssential oil which roses yield when distilled with water, tilled rose-water. 

It is also cultivated, in the south of France for similar Patchouli, the leaves of the are 
purposes. It is found that, for the purposes of the per- employed in the preparation of some perfumes. In ap- 
fumer, the flowers require to be gathered before the pearance they are not unlike those of sage ; they arc of 
sun rises, otherwise half the perfume will be lost. May is a dark brown colour, and possess a strong odour of a. 
the usual season for gathering them, and each tree peculiar character, which has been described by some 
generally yields about twelve ounces. Several methods writers as musty, and by others as resembling olcl coats, 
are employed to obtain the perfume from these flowers. These leaves arc often sewn up in bags, and placed in < 

Sometimes they place the freshly-gathered flowers between drawers and closets to keep moths away. This plant is 

plates or glass* frames, covered on the inside with fine grown in China and India, and in the latter country 
lard. The perfume continues to be given out from the j it is employed to scent Indian shawls. The black pig- 
flower for some time after it is gathered, and becomes | ment prepared in China, and known as Indian ink, is 
absorbed by the fat, to which it imparts its fragrant i also scented with this substance. 

qualities. After a certain time the spent flowers arc j When a hundredweight of patchouli leaves is .distilled 
removed, and fresh ones placed in the frames ; the ^ with water, about twenty-eight ounces of the essential 
surface of the lard being indented with a knife every time oil are obtained. The essence of patchouli is prepared 
the flowers are changed, to allow a fresh surface for the ^ from this by dissolving one ounce and a quarter in one 
absorption of the perfume. This process is repeated c()n- gallon of rectified spirits of wine, a quarter of an ounce of 

tinually, as long as the flowers remain in season. It is the otto of roses being added. 

found that about ten pounds of rose-leaves are required to i The well-known fruit the lemon {Citrus limonium) con- 
each pound of fat. 'I'lns method of obtaining the perfume 1 tains an essential oil much used in the manufacture of 
from the flowers is called “ enllcuragc.” I perfumes. When the fruit is compressed, the oil thus 

Sometimes a different process, that of maceration in | obtained is known as lemon yest, and is of finer and 
warm fat, is employed. For this purpose a quantity of ; more fruit-like odour than when it is obtained by the 
the picked roses is put into a vc.sscl containing the fat, j distillation of the rind with water. When the otto of 
and which is kept hot in a water bath. After twenty-four | lemon is obtained by the latter process it is known as 
hours the fat is strained, and fresh roses put in ; the , the essence of lemons. Much of this oil met with England 
process being continued until the fat is sufficiently i is imported from Messina, where the lemon fruit is ex- 
perfumed. I tensively grown. This scent is much employed for various 

The perfumed fat thus obtained, which is known as purposes in perfumer)' ; but it should not be used for 
rose pomade, is then cut into pieces and placed in | pomatums, as, from the readiness with which it combines 
rectified spirits of wine, \\hich removes the essential oil, j with oxygen, it tends to render fats rancid. Owii^ to its 
and becomes converted into the essence of roses, some- | proneness to undergo decomposition, it should be care- 
times called the extrait or extract ; eight parts of the . fully preserved from the action of air, light, and heat, 
scented fat being required for each gallon of lard. When \ but when it has become injured by these causes, it may 
the oil is entirely dissolved, the spirit is poured olf, and ' be improved by shaking it up in a bottle with warm water, 
preserved very carefully in well-closed bottles. As the | The scent enters into the composition of many well-kno\wi 
fat still contains some of the scented spirit, the vessel ; perfumes, among others, that of the cau de Cologne. It 
containing it is placed in warm water to melt it ; and may be easily detected in many scents*of this description, 
then, as it cools, a further portion of spirit will be set free, by agitating them with a strong solution of ammonia, 
and is then to be poured off. The fat, which is now which removes the smell from most other essential oils 
known as washed pomade, still retains sufficient perfume but does not destroy this one. 

to make it useful for the preparation of pomatums ; but, When tv/o drachms of the essential oil of lemons are 
if it is wished, the essential oil still retained may be re- added to five ounces of rectified spirits of wine, it forms 
moved bv a further maceration in spirits of wine.' the extract of lemons, the oil obtained from the fruit By 

Sometimes oil is employed for the extraction of the ejqpression beinf the best adapted for this purpose. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— XXXIIL 

• • * MODEL SHIP-BUILDING. 

We halire determined to give a few papers to assist those 
of our readers who would wish to devote their leisure 
hours to ‘the interesting and instructive recreation of 
model ship-building, by supplying clear and simple 
iifstructions in writing and in diagrams,, of the easiest 
method by which the outlines of the body or hull of a 
model may beMevcloped with unerring certainty, and the 
simplest mode of constructing and putting together the 
various parts ; and, further to assist the skilful artisan 
ahd the more advanced student, we shall supply every 
detail of the external arrangements 
and fittings, together with the spars 
and rigging, to render the whole 
thoroughly perfect. But as this would 

* be hampering the beginner with 
difficulties beyond the reach of his 
capabilities, we purpose to point out* 

* as we proceed many modifications 
and omissions that may be made 
in the details with- 
out affecting the 
general appear- 
ance of the model. 

The lines of a 
vessel suitable for 
a model, and the 
proper mode of 
constructing it, 

* hare hitherto been 
almost unattain- 

» able ; and it is our 

•object to supply 
ihe deficiency, and 
1 to represent the 
liiicst specimens of 
naval architecture. 

We have no doubt 
. that the • advan- 
tages offered by 
our method will 
.ittract a large 
amount of attention, 
adoption, and, wc 
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and recommend the model for 
hope, prevent the further waste of 
lime and annoyance, that must ever attend the making 
of such unshapable models as arc usually to be met with. 

The whole beauty of a model ship depends upon its 
exact and symmetrical proportion, and as nothing is so 
desirable as beauty, and upon which the sailing powers so 
much depend, no pains should be spared to produce that 
effect. 

Fot* a boy to build a model ship is no easy task ; it 
requires mu(^ thought and mechanical aptitude, combined 
with care and patience, to achieve success. It therefore 
tends to elevate while it interests, and to impart insthic- 
tion with pleasure ; and, taking this view, we the more 
strongly •recommend boys to test their capabilities by 
making their own models, and to compete with their 
companions for excellence of work and perfect execution 
of their task. And then comes the pleasing ceremony 
of christening the tiny bark, and launching it in its 
•piwper element, and the excitement of watching it scud 
l., before the wind, and contemplating with honest pride the 
^ offspring of his own* perseverance anji handiwork. We 

P are sure no boy would value a model bought for guineas 
half much as one made by his own hands. 

There is no department of science that has of late years 
made greater progress than shipbuilding ; and to design a 
perfect ship is a problem of the highest order, requiring 
the* combination of profound practical skill . and great 
mathematical attainments ; and whilst eveiy other branch 
78— N.s. 


of mechanical science may be said to be overwhelmed by 
initiatory works, it makes the fact the more remarkable 
that so very few rudimentary and elementary works, the 
production of British naval architects, are to be found 
amongst the standard works in our libraries ; and, from 
the mathematical knowledge required for their perusal, 
the technicalities and the complicated details employed 
in the construction of ships, they arc of little practical 
utility to the youthful shipwright for constructing a 
model. 

Ships for the merchant service are built of various 
moulds, depending upon the particular trade in which they 
are intended to be employed. Some are constructed with 
a view to carrying a large cargo, and 
arc broad, and what is technically 
termed “ bluff-headed," whilst others 
are designed for fast sailing. Of this 
class there are perhaps no finer ex- 
amples afloat than those employed in 
the China tea trade. Every year some 
five or six of these ships engage in a 
race across the ocean, leaving China 
together ; and it is 
^ 2 -J SO well contested 

that sometimes 
the last ship has 
been only one or 
two days behind 
the arrival of the- 
first of her com- 
petitors in the 
Thames. 

We will next 
refer to the fast- 
sailing pleasure- 
yachts ; that is, the 
cutter-yacht with 
one mast, and the 
schooner- yacht 
having two masts. 
These are perfect 
pictures of sim- 
plicity and neat- 
ness, and credit- 
able examples of the efficiency attained by our naval 
architects ; and, considering the care, the money, and 
the skill employed in the experimental construction of 
these fine vessels, it is not to be wondered that they 
should reserve their personal interest by withholding the 
publication of their designs. Nevertheless, it may be 
said, and perhaps truly, that it would be mutually advan- 
tageous if tlicy were to communicate more freely their 
several experiences, and greatly facilitate the achieve- 
ment of much greater excellence, besides considerably 
adding to our stock of knowledge in this important 
branch of science. 

It may not be out of place to remark that until iSyo 
the only two foreign vessels that challenged our yachts 
in the Royal Yacht Squadron Regattas carried off the 
prizes. These were the American yachts America and 
Sappho-— i\\t former winning the prize in 1851, and the 
latter in iS/o^and the success of these fine vachts is 
said to have been entirely due to their superior build and 
rig affording great sailing powers. By the success attend- 
ing these contests the Americans may claim something 
like pre-eminence in this class of ship-building. It is not 
our purpose to make comments, but simply to state facts 
which prove that our yachts are not so perfect as they 
might be. 

Having concluded our preliihinary remarks, we shall 
proceed to describe — 

How to Build a Model of a zsdon Yacht; and in 
doing so we shall endeavour to illustrate in concise and 
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Intelligible language, and where technicalities occur wc 
shall explain them ; but it is our intention to avoid them 
so far as the subject will allow. 

The first thing to be done is to determine the size of 
the model. Now a scale of Jths of an inch to a foot is a 
very convenient size, and less difficult to make than one 
of smaller dimensions. The length of the yacht selected is 
54 feel ; this, reduced to a J-inch scale, is 3 feet inches. 
Having decided upon the scale, proceed to make accurate 
drawings. This may appear a difficult task, but if care 
is taken in very accurately setting off the dimensions and 
putting in the lines in strict accord with our instructions 
and diagrams, everything will go right, and any error 
detected before the work is put into practice. 

To properly delineate the dimensions, three drawings 
are required, and these are mutually dependent on each 
other. They are severally named the slieer plan, half- 
breadth plan, and body plan. The sheer plan is the 
longitudinal section through the centre from stem to stern ; 
on this plan the dimensions are given for length and 
height. Tlic half-breadth plan represents the horizontal 
section through the length of the body at the widest part. 
The body plan is the vertical section at the widest part 
athwartship, and all the other sections arc delineated 
within it. The dimensions mentioned below are those of 
the yacht, and must be reduced to the three-quarters of 
an inch scale. 

The first drawing will be the sheer plan (Fig. i). First 
draw a horizontal line for the bottom of the rabbet in the 
ke .:I, this is the base line from which arc set off all the ver- 
tical heights ; next set off the eleven vertical lines of the 
cross sections, and number them from i to 1 1 consecutively; 
No. I being next to the stern. The extreme vertical lines, 

I and 1 1 , are 41 feet and a ^ inch apart. Divide this length 
into ten equal spaces, each of which is 4 feet 1 i inch. Then 
proceed to lay down the li nes for the horizontal sections. Set 
off 2 feet 3 inches from the rabbet on No. 10, and draw aline 
from this point to the bottom of rabbet on No. 2. From 
this set off parallel thereto 5 lines 12 inches apart (these are 
termed the water-lines), and mark them a, r, e, and f 
— e being the line of deepest immersion. Set up 8 feci i inch 
from the rabbet on No. i and 9 feet 4 inches from the rabbet 
on No. 10; draw a straight line through these points and 
mark this is the deck-line at the lowest point amidship, 
and from this line the rise of the deck fore and aft is set off. 
Set off on this line 3 feet 4 inches from No. i, and on the 
rabbet line set off 2 feet 4 inches, draw a line through these 
points, and tnis will give the rake of the stem. In like 
manner set off 6 feet 6 inches from No. 10, and on the 
rabbet line 3 feet 6 inches, and this will determine the 
rake of the stern-post, and also determine the length of 
the keel on the rabbet line, which is 42 feet 9J inches. 

The next drawing is the half-breadth plan, Fig. 2. Draw 
a centre line from stem to stern, and bring down from the 
sheer plan the centre lines of the cross sections. Mark off 
6 feet 3 inches the half-breadth on No. 6 or midship. Now 
leave this for awhile and proceed to lay down the body 
plan, Fig. 3. Draw the base or rabbet line, and setup the 
vertical centre line, then on each side of this line set off 6 feet 
3 inches, and through these points set up two vertical lines, 
and between these will be 12 feet 6 inches, the midship 
breadth ; set up the other vertical lines exactly 12 inches 
apart, as represented in Fig. 3, and mark them in consecu- 
tive numbers from i to ii, as on the sheer plan and half* 
breadth plan. Set off 2 feet 3 inches from the rabbet on No. 
10, and from this point draw a straight line to the bottom 
^>f No. 2, and from this diagonal line set off the water-lines 
parallel therewith, and letter them c, r, and 

as in the sheer plan. The heights of the water-lines being 
thus determined, proceed to transfer the vertical lines 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, to the opposite side of the section, as repre- 
sented in Fig, 3. Of course care must be taken that the 
diagonal lines arc put in at the same angle, and that the 


bottom line, <7, starts from the rabbet line at No, 2. The 
points of intersection of the diagonal lines^ '^ith Ae 
vertical lines on the body plan, will correspona with tne 
heights descriptive of the same points on the sheeiPplan ; 
and the points of the breadths on the cross sections arc 
co-equal with the same points on the half-breadth plan. 

To somewhat simplify our instructions to our readers, 
and to ensure accuracy and certainty in delineating thfe 
curves of the boundaries of the various sections in the 
half-breadth plan and the body-plan, wc shall introducii 
the following tabic of dimensions : — 



The table is composed of eleven columns of dimen- 
sions, and the numbers at the head of each have reference 
to corresponding numbers on the three plans. The letters 
in the margin represent the heights in the half-breadth' 
and body plan. We shall better explain the use of the 
table by setting out the boundary line of the midship sec- 
tion on the body plan (Fig. 3). The dimensions for that 
section arc given in column No. 6. First project inwards 
the heights indicated on the vertical line No. 6, and set 
off from the centre line, i foot 7i inches, and make a 
mark on the projected line rt, 3 fee^ 2 inches on r/;, 
4 feet si inches on c, 5 feet 5 inches on d, 6 feet on 6 
feet 2 i inches on and 6 feet 3 inches on^^. Draw a 
line thiOLigh these points and the curve will be developed. 
Proceed in like manner to draw in the other vertical 
sections. These dimensions also determine the breadth 
at the corresponding points on the half-breadth plan, 
and these breadths can now be set off. 

With the aid of the above dimensions the symmetrical 
proportions of the model will be obtained witli,case and 
certainty, without the help of any previous knowledge of 
the theory and practice of shipbuilding. The details of 
construction will be given in another number. 


HIGHWAY LAW. 

I. 

Scarcely any one whf> walks along the streets of a 
town, or the lanes of the country, we venture to say, ever 
deigns to cast a thought upon the question of how those 
streets are kept in repair, or those lanes maintained. 
Highway law, however, is a subject of very great import- 
ance and difficulty, and one of which most people know 
little or nothing. For the benefit, then, of such of our 
readers who would care to know more concerning the 
roads they daily travel, we have collected the chief points 
of the law relating to them, and which wc hope w^l prove 
of service in time of need. 

In the first place, all roads open to the public are 
termed highways, and they arc of three kinds : — t. Foot- 
ways ; 2. Bridle-roads ; 3. Roads for caniages, horses, 
and men, which last division includes turnpikes, paritffi « 
roads, railways, navigable rivers, and bridges. Under 
the second head oome towing-paths and driftways, or 
roads for driving cattle. A footway is a highway if both 
its termini are places of public resort ; it can pass 
through private property, but must both begin and end 
in places to which the public are admitted ; and a high- 
way can also exist where there is no thoroughfare ; for 
instance, a courtyard with only one outlet is a highway 
to all intents and purposes if open to the public. But 
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of whatever nature the highway is, it must originate 
ciytier frqm custom, usage, dedication, or Act of Parlia- 
ment. A highway cannot be bought, for there exists no 
purchising power in the public, nor can the parish sell 
ii right of way. Custom to use a road on the part of 
the public must be proved to have existed from time 
immemorial. 

• Formerly the question very often arose as to what con- 
stituted a dedication to the public of a road, and it was 
generally held, that where the public had a free and un- 
mterrupted passage all the year round, for four or five 
years consecutively, a dedication on the part of the 
Awner of the way was implied ; there must have been at 
the same time, however, a clear intention on his part to 
dedicate ; and a single act of interruption on his part was 
of much more weight upon the question of intention i 
than many acts of enjoyment on the part of the public, j 

• Sometimes, to show that no dedication was intended, the 
highway used to be closed for one day in each year, and j 
a bar was placed across the road to signify to the public i 

• the owner’s intention of keeping the way to himself. Such 
bars can be seen in many parts of London now. Dedi- 
cation, however, is much simplified by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the reign of William IV., generally known 
as the Highway Act, by which it is enacted that any one 
wishing to dedicate a road to the public must give three 
months’ notice in writing to the surveyor of the parish 
of his intention to do so ; this functionary must then call 
a vestry meeting, who will decide whether the road is of 
such public utility as to justify them in accepting it. If 

^ they decide to accept the dedication, the surveyor and 
jUlticcs of the peace are required to view the road, and 
certify that it is made in conformity with the Act. After 

• tliese preliminaries have been complied with, and the 

• ])ublic have used the road, and the owner has kept it in 
repair for one year, the dedication is complete, and the 
road must be for ever afterwards kept in repair by the 
parish in which it is situated. The Act requires that the 
road shall be well and firmly built, of good materials, and 
not less than twenty or more than thirty feet wide. 

If the »oad, on the other hand, be not made in con- 
formity with the Act, or deemed to be not of sufficient 
utility to justify the parish in accepting it, the dedication 
may be refused, and at the instance of the surveyor any 
one justice shall summons the party proposing to dedicate 
the road before the justices at the next special sessions for 
the highways of that district, in order that the case nmy 
be argued out before them; and an appeal from their 
decision lies to the quarter sessions. In places where 
the local board of health usurps the office of surveyor, as 
in towns, where the streets are under the management of 
5uch board, and not of the parish, the dedication of a 
road may be refused, if it be not made to the satisfaction 
of thfi board. 

When a road is created by Act of Parliament, it is 
termed a “turnpike.” It is a road on which gates can 
be erected for the purpose of taking toll, and refusing per- 
mission to pass to all persons who refuse to pay. The 
funds awsing from these tolls arc vested in trustees for the 
public, and arc to be expended in maintaining the road ; 
and should they prove iitsufficicnt, the parish in which 
they are situated can grant them a sum out of the high- 
way rate, to enable them to keep the turnpikes in proper 

• • rdjiair. 

Having describe^ the different classes under which 
highways are divided, let us now se<» who are liable for 
repairing them. We have seen that turnpikes are repair- 
able by their trustees, who are bouhd to apply the 
sums they collect by their tolls to such end, therefore 
nothing further need be said about them. But with 
respect to common highways the case is different. The 

r 'rish in which a highway is situated is bound to repair 
unless it can throw the onus of doing so upon some 


other body or person. So the owner of the soil is not 
bound to repair his road if he has dedicated it to the 

ublic, and the parish have accepted the dedication ; 

ut he is bound to do so by prescription, by reason of 
his tenure, or enclosing his lands. 

Prescription is a title acquired by use and time, and 
allowed by law, and a title so obtained is good, though no 
particular reason can be assigned for it. The owner of the 
soil is bound to repair by reason of bis tenure, if there be a 
covenant iri the deed under which he liolds his lands, by 
which he is compelled to keep the roads on his estate in 
good repair, and he must also repair if he thinks fit to 
enclose the lands through which the roads pass, which 
before were not so enclosed. Bridges stand in the same 
light with regard to the county in which they are situated 
as roads do in respect to their several parishes. So a 
county is liable for the repairs of its bridges, unless there 
be a usage, custom, prescription, or statute to the contrary. 
The fact of a bridge being of great public benefit, and 
the perpetual use of it by the public, is sufficient to 
charge the county with its repair, and this though it be 
built by a private individual. But if it be built for his 
own private convenience or benefit — as, for instance, across 
a stream to his mill— no such obligation is cast upon the 
county, even though the public are in the habit of using 
it. On whatever persons the obligation falls, they are 
bound not only to repair the bridge itself, but 300 feet of 
the road on each side of it ; and they cannot divest them- 
selves of the liability by altering the bridge ; for instance, 
by making a foot bridge into one for carriages. And the 
county, too, are liable to repair bridges built by trustees 
under a turnpike act, if there is no special provision made 
to the contrary— even though the trustees arc enabled to 
raise tolls for the support of the roads. Sometimes it 
happens that magnanimous persons build bridges and 
present them to the county, in the same way that roads 
arc dedicated to the public. These the county may accept 
if they deem them of sufficient public advantage ; should 
it, however, be constructed imperfectly, or unnecessarily 
built, the county can reject it, and, in order to do so, 
they must indict it as a luiisance. Furthermore, no bridge 
that is not erected in a substantial manner, and to 
the satisfaction of the county surveyor, can be deemed a 
county bridge. 

Sometimes it happens that no one is liable for the repair 
of a road ; as, for instance, in the case of a private road, 
which the owner is not bound to repair cither by prescrip- 
tion, by reason of his tenure, or by reason of enclosure. 
Again, in the case of public highways, the public — that 
is, the parish— are bound to keep the road itself in repair, 
but they are not indictable if they allow the waste land on 
either side of it between the original road and any build- 
ings that may have been erected, to remain in a neglected 
state. 

Having thus discovered the different parties who are 
liable for the repairs of highways, and also what consti- 
tutes their several* liabilities, the next thing to be done is 
to find out the steps that must be taken should the duty 
of repairing be neglected. 


Gold Spangles. — The following is a simple method 
of making gold spangles of great brilliancy ana beauty 
Take a glass bottle and brush it over with water in which 
a little isinglass has been dissolved by boiling. Gild this, 
while still wet, with gold leaf, and burnish by rubbing it 
with a little cotton wool. Over the gold lay a coat of 
copal vaniish (in which two or three drops of oil have 
been mixed, to prevent its drying too quickly), and place 
the bottle in a cool cellar for two days. The varnish and 
gold may then be chipped ofif with a knife, and will form 
small glittering fiakes, which may be used for a variety of 
purposes. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESS.— XVIIL 

CLOTHING FOR A BOY OF EIGHT YEARS, INCLUDING 
KNICKERBOCKER SUIT {continued from p. lo). 

The IV atstcoat — Cut the fronts of the waistcoat of the 
niaterial by Fig, 5. Also cut the same in the twill lining. 
Cut false pieces of the material by the dotted lines in 
h ig. 5, two pieces to each front. Tack the lining to 
the front, having laid the false pieces on the front of the 
waistcoat, and run them to it near the edge. Untack, 
turn them, and tack again on the wrong side, and then 
stitch the edges. Or tack the false pieces first over the 
liningon the wrong side, 
and bind the edges with 
binding. Fig. 2 is the 
pocket. Make it of 
lining or material, and 
stitch it to the waist- 
coat before tacking on 
the lining at all. The 
under part is stitched 
on the wrong side. 

When the waistcoat is 
finished, a piece like 
Fig. 3 is stitched over 
the lower part of the 
mouth of the pocket 
to cover the opening. 

Cut the back of 
double lining, or a 
piece of jean and lin- 
ing, by Fig. i. Stitch the 
side and shoulder scams 
of the upper part of the 
back to the fronts. Turn 
down and hem the lining 
over the fronts. Turn in the 
edges of the top and neck of 
the backs, and run them to- 
gether. Turn in the edges 
of the armholes, and run 
them together. Stitch on 
two straps behind, or two 
strings, to tie in the waist- 
coat to the size of the figure, 
but let it be easy. 

Measure of the front: — F to 
N (Fig. 5), the length, fourteen 6- 

and a half inches ; a to B, 

the length, eleven and a half inches. The width, G to A, 
six and a half inches ; l to H, five and a half inches ; 

C to J, seven and a half inches ; L to K, six and three- 
quarter inches ; D to B, ditto ; M to E, seven and a half 
inches. The shoulder, four inches. Under the arms, 
seven and a half inches. 

Measure of the back The length,, O to p (Fig. i), 
thirteen and a half inches. The shoulder and under 
the arm, the same as the front. The width, u to T, 
four and a half inches ; w to Q, six and a half inches; 

X to V, six and three-quarter inches; p to R, seven 
inches. Only half the back is given in the diagram 
and in the measurement; but the two pieces of the 
back are cut in one from doubb material. The pocket 
(Fig. 2} is four inches wide at the mouth, and three and 
three-quarter inches deep. 

The Jacket -— is cut without a scam, from the 
diagram (Fig. 6), and sits excellently. It is lined with 
black alpaca. The lining is tacked to the jacket. A 
facing is cut of the material by the dotted line, and also 
run on. The shoulder scams of the jacket arc then 
stitched together, turning back the lining, which is laid 
down and tacked on the back of the shoulder, the front 



laid over it, turned in, and hemmed down. The edge 
is now bound all round with galloon to match iif colour. 
A single button fastens it at the top. Before*t 5 cking bn 
the lining, in the first instance, and as soon the 
material is cut out. make a pocket as wide and twice as 
deep as Fie. 2, ana stitch it on, with a piece like Fig. 3 
over it. The slit for the pocket is cut from N to o in 
Fig. 16. 

The measure is The length,' R to S, sixteen inches; 
The width, Q to p, thirty inches ; F to twenty-nine 
inches. The shoulders are formed by joining A x to g j, 
and L M to B K. 

The sleeve (Fig. 4) is cut in two pieces, and so is tha 

lining, which is twilL 
Trim the upper side of 
the sleeve with braid, 
like a cuff ; then stitch 
the sleeves together. 
Run the lining sepa- 
rate. Run it to the 
cuff of the sleeve, on 
the wrong side. Turn 
the lining in. Tack it 
an inch from the top. 
Stitch the skevc to the 
jacket. Turn down 
the lining, and hem it 
over the join. 

Measure of the 
sleeve : — From A to B, 
eleven inches ; C to D, 
fourteen inches ; c 
p niui n h-iU inches ; 


A, five and a half 
D to B, four inches. 

Measure of pocket;— Four 
inches wide at the mouth, 
nine inches long. 

HOLLAND PINAFORE. 
Take two widths, twenty- 
three inches long, aqd twenty- 
six wide, and cut off to fit 
the shoulders, allowing for 
the centre pleat and the side 
seams, and letting the whole 
be very loose and full. If 
the material is wide enough, 
the three pieces may be taken 
out of a breadth, as in Fig. 

7, or at least a back and 
one front, which in a set of pinafores will be a saving. 
Or only partly gore the sides, and set in the neck full— 
without sloping the shoulders (sec Fig. 8). If the neck 
is plain, cut open the shoulders, and put in a shouJder- 
piece, piped and lined as usual. Join the sides with 
inantua-maker’s scams. Open the front from A to K (Fig. 
9). Make an inch-wide hem, and continue the pleat all 
down the front (a to B, Fig. 9). Put buttons all down 
it ; or really open it all down, and button it. ^ It is 
easier to iron this way. Round the lower hem ^F to G) 
at the back, and slope it away an inch wider in front. 
Make a wide hem. Hollow out the neck, and put on 
a band. If the neck is full, gather it. Stitch it to the 
band in the way shown in Fig. 8, which suppose 
you have the wrong side of the pinafore uppermost. 
Then turn down th^ band over the Others, and l\em it 
neatly, so as not to show on the nght side. Cut the 
sleeve by Fig. in one piece. Join and set into the 
pinafore with a mantua-makeFs seam. Put a little cuff 
at the wrist, to slip on. It may be about two inches 
wide (double). Boys' pinafores are not trimmed ; a belt 
is worn with them. White, polished, plain bone buttons 
are generally used for the front. 
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Meamrement . — From A to D, in front, which is lower at 
thfe neck, •twenty-one inches. At the back, a to B, twcnty- 
three^ichcs ; L to F, fourteen and a half inches ; F to G, 
the width, twenty-six inches ; L to K, fourteen inches, 
'rhe shoulders (H to l) five inches; C to E, ten inches. 
Round the neck, fourteen inches ; round the armhole, 
|leven inches ; the wrist, four and a half inches. The 
sleeve (Fi^. lo), a to B, thirteen inches ; C to D, eleven 
inches ; F an inch difference. 

The wrists and neck are piped. The buttons are sewn 
on the left side, and the button-holes on the right. The 


and may be cotton, thread, or silk, according to circum- 
stances. With a black velvet, or velveteen suit, black 
stockings are worn, and for best it is handsome to choose 
these of silk. Thin silk, especially black, is not economical ; 
it gives so soon, and the saving in the first oulay proves a 
mistake in tlie end, when the article is found to fall to 
pieces very Aoon. Coloured stockings are very trouble- 
some — if cheap ones, they drop into holes almost at onc^ 
—even expensive ones drop and run a great deal. Ther«* 
is a reason for this beyond any effect the dye may have. 
White stockings, when they come off the loom, arc held 



^shoulders may be merely sloped, and joined with a 
mantua-maker's seam, which gives less work. Some 
persons for economy make boys* pinafores of dark print 
or brown “ derry,*' as a strong wide-widtli linen is called. 
Dark gingham is equally applicable. These articles do 
not look very well in point of appearance ; that is, not so 
well as brown Holland, but they cost less, and the linen or 
gingham especially is strong. Derry can be purchased 
at from •four or five pence a yard, and gingham at about 
eighlpence. ^ If print is used, violet only should be 
selected, as it stands boiling so much better than any 
other colour; and it must not be forgotten how dirty boys 
^ n^ke their clothes, and what hard rubbing, scrubbing, 

' and boiling their pinafores will be sure to require. 

• 

BOYS* HOSE. • 

At this age boys wear stockings, yet in knicker- 
bockers, but as soon as trousers are worn, socks will be 
sufficient, and are a great saving of time and mending. It 
is vei7 troublesome to keep boys in knickerbockers tidy 
in^he hose. These are coloured, of worsted in the winter, 
and generally of cotton in the summer. Fpr dress occa- 
sions, white are sometimes worn, especially by little boys, 


up between the light and the searcher’s eyes, and every 
dropped stitch detected and taken up. In coloured 
manufactures this is either not done at all, or the colour 
renders the detection of any irregularity in the wearing 
uncertain. It is in the best taste to choose hose to 
match the colour of the suit, or dark brown, or grey. 
Some persons certainly prefer scarlet ; they arc warmer, 
and wash admirably, but wet will stain them, such as 
mud or splashes. All remarkable, brilliant, and unusual 
colours, such as magenta and coal-tar violets, which are 
of striking bright shade, should be avoided. They are 
not only out of taste, but the dye is sometimes baneful. A 
dark, quiet violet is not open to the same objection. 
Striped stockings of two colours wear badly — they are apt 
to drop in holes where the threads of the stripes join. 
The same may be said of checks, which are also in bad 
taste. Stripes have also the effect of making the legs look 
thinner, which is seldom an advantage in appearance. 

The best way to darn the feet of coloured hose is wifh 
ordinary single Berlin wool, when they get at all old ; it 
fills up the holes, is warm, and very soft. On the knees 
and legs it cannot so well be used, because it is bulky- 
looking. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.— XLIX. 

SOLDERING. 

The art of uniting two or more pieces of metal by means 
of solder is one of the most useful to the household 
mechanic, especially if he resides in the country or in an 
out-of-the-way district, where the visits of the travelling 
tinman are few and far between. It often happens that 
a broken gas or water pipe throws the whole household 
into disorder until the defect can be removed ; and still 
more often that a saucepan or kettle is thrown away on 
account of some trifling leak, which could be stopped in 
two minutes by means of the soldering-iron. These are 
important matters in the household economy, and the 
time spent in learning how to mend “ a kettle, a pot, or a 
pan” will probably never be regretted. 

In a former paper in these pages, on the “ Construction 
of Fountains ” (page 97, vol. ii.), wc gave some hints on 
soldering and on the tools and materials required. We 
need only, therefore, briefly mention them here, and 
further extend the uses to which they may be applied. 

We will first describe the method of soldering tin, as 
it is in this metal that the amateur will most work. The 
tools required for this purpose are few and simple, and a 
complete set need not cost more than two shillings or 
half-a-crown. A large soldering-iron, or ‘‘copper-bit,” 
may be purchased for one and sixpence. A piece of 
sal ammoniac and a piece of common resin for twopence ; 
a file (flat, of course) sixpence ; and quite sufficient solder 
for a beginner may be had for fourpence. With these, 
and an old knife for scraping the metal clean, the tyro 
may consider himself fully equipped and ready for work. 
We will suppose that the first job requiring attention 
is the repairing of a kettle or saucepan, through the 
bottom of which a small hole has been made. The first 
thing will be to ascertain the extent of tlie damage. 
Round the place which has been burned there will 
probably be several small holes, which arc not to be seen 
until the black incrustation has been removed. In this 
case the best thing will be to place a patch of sound 
new tin over the damaged portion. A piece of new 
metal, of the requisite size, should therefore be procured 
(a sheet of tin may be obtained at any ironmonger’s), 
and cut of such a shape as to include all the weak parts 
of the vessel to be repaired. The outline of the patch 
should then be marked, and the old metal scraped per- 
fectly clean for a space of about thrcc-cighths of an inch 
on either side of it. The first thing will be to tin the 
soldering-iron or coppcr-bit. Having been inserted in 
a clear fire until it is hot (but not red-hot) this should be 
cleaned by means of the file. If it now be placed upon 
the sal ammoniac, and the bar of solder brought into 
contact with it, it will be found that the melted solder 
will flow over its surface, and it will present a bright 
appearance, very much like that of the tinned plate. 
When this is effected, it will be ready for use, and may 
be replaced in the fire until the other parts of the work 
are prei)ared, taking care not to make it too hot. The 
patch of new tinned plate may now be placed in its 
proper position, and being cleaned, and a little of the 
common resin being dusted over the proposed joint, 
a drop or two of solder should be melted from the bar 
and dropped upon the edges which are to be united. 
These drops should now be drawn along the edges until 
the melted solder flows in a perfectly even and level 
stream, which unites the parts quite firmly, taking the 

G reatest care to avoid air-bubbles, or any defective j 
owing of the molten metal. If this be carefully done, 
the work may be considered complete ; and after being 
tested by filling with water, the vessel may be handed 
back for use in the . house. In this case we have sup- 
osed that the original metal has been partially destroyed, 
ut a case of far more frequent occurrence is that in 


which parts have become unsoldered ; as, for instance, 
when the spout or handle of the vessel is i^ted pflC 
This is a defect easily repaired. The edges of the 
separated parts should be perfectly cleaned, as before 
described, and sprinkled with the powdered resin, when 
the molten solder will easily be made to run round the 
joint at the point of the soldering-iron. When the defect 
is simply a small hole, it may often be stopped by meaifc 
of a drop of molten solder spread round or over It, but 
the greatest care must be taken to perfect!/ clean the old 
metal for some distance round the orifice. 

Besides tin, lead or pewter may be soldered, as we 
have above described, that is to say, with soft solder and 
powdered resin. In the articles on “ Fountains,” we 
nave given full details for the joining of leaden pipes ; 
but in the case of those used for gas, more delicate 
inanipulation and smaller tools arc required, and we will 
give a few practical hints upon this branch of work. 

Skilled gasfitters mostly make the requisite joints in 
the pipes by the aid of the blowpipe ; but to do this well 
requires much more skill and practice than the amateur 
is likely to have or to attain. The work may be equally 
well executed with the ordinary copper-bit, if skilfully 
used, and for our own work we prefer it to the blowpipe. 
A small and rather pointed soldering-iron should be 
selected ; and for this sort of work it must be kept in 
the best possible order — the edges sharp and square, and 
the whole surface perfectly tinned. In soldering tin, the 
iron may be made very hot without much injury to the 
work ; but it should be remembered that lead and the 
composite metal used for gas-pipes are very much more 
easily melted ; so that considerable care is required, ' 
order to avoid melting it during the soldering process. 

A softer and more easily melted solder is prepared for 
this class of work in fine, thin sticks, and is known as • 
“ gasfitters' solder.” A stick or two of this should be 
provided, as the ordinary quality is much more difficult 
to work. When the joint is to be made, one end of the 
pipe should be slightly opened, and the part which is ta 
be joined to it a little compressed ; so that one may just 
fit into the other, and leave a narrow ledge upon which 
the solder may rest. This ledge should now have a 
little powdered resin placed upon it ; and when the 
soldering-iron is just hot enough to melt the solder freely,, 
a couple of drops may be allowed to fall upon the joint. 

It will now be found that, if the point of the iron be 
applied, the molten solder will follow it round the pipe in 
a perfectly even stream, uniting the two pieces of meta? 
in the most complete manner. Practically, the work is 
now finished, and, if neatly done, no trimming will be 
required ; but if it should be at all ragged or irregular, a 
file will remove this defect in a few minutes. 

The same process of soldering is required for securing 
the gas-pipe to those of the taps and fittings whish are 
of brass. The ends of these arc mostly tinned ready for 
use when purchased, but the tyro will always find it safer 
and a great saving of time, to re-tin them just before usc- 
The end to be soldered should be well polished with a 
file, or a piece of glass-paper sprinkled with r^in, and 
soldered all round until it presents a perfectly smooth 
surface, when it is ready for use. The actual making of 
the joint is then to be performed, precisely as already 
described for the pipes. It will, perhaps, be well tOf 
mention in this place, that it is of the utmost importance , 
to turn the gas off at the meter before any work at the 
pipes is attempted^or an explosion (fonsemient upon the 
escape of gas will very probably occur. We have known 
of such accident#, and would therefore advise the work* 
man to see to this matter himself. 

Brass m^ also be soldered together by the same means 
and with tne same materials, although a harder sbldcr 
will of course be better; the only precaution required 
will be to thoroughly clean and tin the parts to be joined* 
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as suggested above. Copper may be treated precisely as 
brass, aa4 is as readily worked in the same manner. 

common metal, zinc, requires different treatment, 
as before this can be joined, the surface must be chemi- 
caDy cleaned. Besides the ordinary tools above-named, 
a small quantity of muriatic acid, or “ spirit of salt,” as it 
is sometimes termed, must be procured. When the 

* sheets of metal to be joined arc laid together in their 
. proper position, a little of the acid should be brushed 

over the surfaces which are to be soldered. The solder 
should then be applied, and drawn along the line of the 
joint, when it will firmly unite the parts. When the opera- 

* tion is perfected, the acid should be removed with a rag ; 
and as the smell of the muriatic acid is particularly un- 
pleasant, it is well to perform the work out of doors, 
'fhe fumes of the acid are also exceedingly destructive 
to iron or steel, rusting them all over in a few minutes ; 
the bottle in which the fluid is kept should always be 
carefully stoppered and placed out of reach. Zinc may 
be soldered to brass, copper, lead, and other metals ; but 
in all cases the first-named metal must be prepared by 
means of the acid above-named. As zinc is at the 
present time so extensively used for various purposes 
in the house, we will now offer some hints as to how 
it may be best worked. 

We will suppose, for example, that it is desired to 
line a flower-box, or the bottom of a fern-case, with a 
zinc tray, which is always required, in order to retain the 
waste water. If the box is six inches deep, six inches 
wide, and three feet long, the size of the zinc required 
will be eighteen inches wide and four feet long. The 
f^idth required to form the bottom of the box should then 
be marked upon the metal, as should also the length. 
These dimensions should bo scratched slightly into the 
surface, and the corner pieces cut completely out. The 
two ends and sides may then be turned up so as to form 
a box of metal, and the angles dressed up to a square 
block of wood placed inside, by means of a wooden 
mallet. A hammer should not be used, as this would 
probably damage the sheet, and work it irregularly. 

The tray should now be placed in the wooden box, and 
the four angles soldered up, as before directed. If a pipe 
be required, it may now be soldered in where necessary. 
When a straight line is required in the angle, it will be 
found a great saving of time and labour to slightly 
scratch the metal as we have directed above ; as, being 
weakened at that part, it will readily bend and require 
less dressing-up. Of course, this must not be carried too 
far, or the zinc will break. It should be remembered 
that zinc is far harder and less ductile than lead ; and if 
any elaborate pattern is required, the best plan will be 
to cut out the parts and solder them together. For all 
ordinary purposes thin zinc will be sufficient, and that 
knotvrn as “ No. 13 ” will be found the most useful to the 
amateur. Lead is far softer and more easily beaten into 
shape than zinc; but it is dearer, and not so easily 
soldered. It is, however, far more durable, especially if 
exposed to the air ; while, on the other hand, a cistern of 
zinc isito be preferred for storing the water for domestic 
use, as it has been repeatedly proved that lead is soluble, 
and is taken up in considerable quantities by certain 
kinds of water. 

There are numberless applications of the art of sol- 
tiering, which it would occupy pages to enumerate ; but, 
xis in all of these the same principles are involved, we 
have confined our attention to thqfse which are most 
likely to be useful in the household. The household 
mechanic will most probably find som« little difficulty at 
first, but a very few attempts will render the manner of 
working familiar to him ; and having once succeeded in 
soldering a joint, all work afterwards will come easily. 
The great thing, which is of all others the most important, 
is that of perfectly cleaning the surfaces which are to be 


soldered. Unless this be effectually accomplished, a 
joint cannot by any possibility be made; but bearing this 
ill mind, and carefully attending to it, success is sure to 
be attained. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Liquid for sizing Prints previous to colouring tkem^^ 
This fluid is prepared by dissolving one ounce and a 
quarter of white curd soap, and the same quantity of the 
finest pale blue in one pint of boiling water. The liquid 
should be carefully strained through linen while hot. and 
then three-quarters of an ounce of powdered alum is to be 
added. When it is wished to colour prints that have 
been printed on paper, in the manufacture of which so 
little size has been used that the colours are likely to 
spread, the fluid is to be carefully applied with a broad 
camel-hair brush, so as to fill up thoroughly the pores of 
the paper. The print should afterwards be allowed to dry 
gradually, and is then ready for painting on with water- 
colours. 

Blacklead Pencils . — The first step in making a black- 
lead pencil, is to cut cedar -wood into long strips, of about 
the width, and half the thickness of the future pencil. A 
groove to receive the blacklead is then cut in one half by 
means of a kind of circular saw. Then the blacklead is 
cut into tliin slices the thickness of the groove, carefully 
scraped, and after having been exposed to the vapour of 
burning sulphur, is introduced into the groove, so as to 
fill it. Then when the groove is completely filled, an 
instrument with a sharp point is drawn along the 
lead on a level with the wood, so as to notch it, in the 
same way as a glazier does with a diamond on a 
piece of glass when he wishes to divide it. The slices of 
blacklead are now snapped off level with the top of the 
groove. Then a small brush is dipped in melting glue, 
and passed carefully over the surface of the wood 
containing the blacklead, and another piece of wood, in 
which the groove has not been cut, is placed over it, and 
pressed firmly on it. The pieces of wood thus joined to- 
gether are then placed on one side to dry. When the glue 
is perfectly hard, the pencil is made to assume a circular 
form by means of a machine constructed for that purpose, 
afterwards stamped with the name of the manufacturer, 
and letters indicating the nature of the blacklead con- 
tained in the pencil, and then F rench polished. The letters 
employed for this purpose are, H when the blacklead is 
hard, HH when still harder, and HHH when very hard; 
B when the lead is black, BB when still blacker, and 
BBB when very black, and HB when both hard and 
black. Pure blacklead is only employed for expensive 
pencils ; those of inferior quality, and especially what are 
called plummets, consist only of two-thirds plumbago, 
mixed with one-third of sulphuret of antimony. These 
substances are ground together with water, and the com- 
position put into large clay crucibles, and exposed to 
intense heat in a furnace. The materials arc then placed 
in an iron box, and subjected to the most powerful pressure 
by an hydraulic press, so as to cause it to assume the form 
of a compact mass. These blocks are afterwards sawn 
into thin slices, and used in the same manner as pure 
blacklead. Sometimes for very inferior pencils, the com- 
position is made of a mixture of powdered bladdead, 
fullers* earth, and paste. Ever-pointed pencils are pre- 
pared by cutting the plumbago into thin slices, and then 
dividing each slice into square strips. These are made 
round by being made to pass throu^ round holes drilled 
in ruby, no other material— mowing to the hardness of the 
plumbago— answering so well lor that puipose. The 
hardest steel is worn away vepr rapidly, and evim the 
ruby is rendered unfit for use in a few days. This is a 
remarkable instance of the power of materials otherwise 
inferior to 4^stroy snore valuable substances. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 

IV. i' 

Some little explanation may be given respecting heels of 
ladies' boots, not only because this subject is frequently a 
fertile source of criticism and sarcasm, but also for a more 
important reason, which is, that to buy boots having the 
present heels, with judgment, some little technical know- i 
ledge is necessary. | 

There are three distinct manufactures of heels. The ' 
the more general, is a “built" heel, or heel 
pieces of leather arc put one upon another 
height of heel 


first, and 
in w'hich 
until the 
required 
Another 
heel or 


IS obtained, 
is the “ rand ” 

“ Wurtemburg " 
heel. This is formed by 
enclosing a wooden heel 
within a covering or lap of 
leather, which is first sewn 
to the “ seat " or insole at 
the heel, then being 
stretched over the wooden 
heel, the sole is made to 
bend round the breast of 
the heel, and the “rand” 
is stitched to it ; a “ top 

E iecc ” is now put on the 
eel, and the rand and 
wooden heel are farther 
secured by stitching round 
the bottom of the heel. 

By this means, heels of 
any colour may be put on, 
embroidered “ rands ” and 
ornamental designs may be 
flowered on the heel ; they 
may be made of gilded 
leather, and a variety of 
ornamental forms given, 
which is not possible with 
any other heel. We ap- 
pend a sketch of an elegant 
dress-boot, with a “ VVur- 
temburgheel ” (Fig. 2), but 
leave our readers to choose 
such a one for w^car or not, 
as they may deem advis- 
:ible. 'I'he next class of 
heel is a wooden heel, 
which is attached to a boot 
or shoe by means of 
screws through the sole. 

Large numbers of boots with these heels were sold during 
the summer a few years ago. The heels were imported 
from Paris in boxes ; they were highly polished, jet-blark 
or gilt, and were attached to the heels of a pair of boots 
made with a single piece of leather at the place of the 
heel. It is needless to say that these goods were totally 
incapable of bearing any amount of wear, and were only 
purchased for their show ; and, as a nouveaitU frangaise^ 
lasted a few days, when the heels falling off, the boots 
became unwearablc. 

We need only add that for w'car in ordinarj’^, nothing 
can surpass a built-up heel ; that if a very showy boot is 
required, the true “Wurtemburg heel” is the only one 
capable of doing justice to the purchaser. We shall not 
enter into the debate respecting high or low heels, nor do 
we think it worth while discussing that which can only be 
an ephemeral fashion. 

A low heel, and a rather broad one — so that it is not 
larger than the heel of the foot— is best. Our foct wore 
made to go flat on the ground^ and the most beautiful 



remains of antiquity are to be found in the statuary 
sculptured long before high heels or any we^e 

ever thought necessary. Those who are determined to 
follow fashion in all its various eccentricities, will rfteeive 
no denial from us, however cogent our reasoning may be. 
To those who, of a less aspiring class, desire only neatness 
and comfort, we say have broad toes and low heels to 
both boots and shoes. 

There is one more class of foot-clothing which will re- 
quire our EUtention, because, although not p?irticularly 01 
specially belonging to ladies' wear, it is one that has been 
from time long past, almost entirely, both as far as the 

management and manufac-* 
ture is concerned, in the 
liands of the fair sex. We 
allude to the slipper. 
Ladies* slippers are of va- 
rious kinds, more or less 
elegant in their manufac- 
ture, lined with fur in 
winter, made of fancy kid 
in summer. Jn the house, 
when in use, they indicate 
domesticity and home en- 
joyment ; when, as a piece 
of embroidery on the work- 
table they indicate industry 
and tlioughtfulness, they 
hold an important posi- 
tion ; also as being a very 
favourite winter present 
from the female to tUe 
male portions of the house* 
hold 

The simple slipper is 
merely a shoe, made easy 
and always with a single 
sole. It is made of various 
materials. Very common 
slippers, but w^arm never- 
theless, arc made«by plait- 
ing list in the form of a 
shoe. The next class are 
made of Brussels carpet 
with a leather sole, but 
these are sure to rip to 
pieces before they arc half 
worn out. The next class 
—and we now speak of 
gentlemen's slippers — arc 
made of morocco ; the 
best are made of pigskin, 
which, while it is soft and 
pliable, ex'perience has likewise shown to be very diirfible. 

As our lady readers may feel disj.>oscd to try their hands 
at a little slipper embroidery, we append a design which 
may be either worked in chain-stitch or embroidered. The 
following remarks on the material to be used and the 
colours to be chosen will probably be acceptable 

Cloth or felt is generally chosen as the base, or body, 
or “ golosh,” as it would be technically called. Any warm 
colour, such as red, crimson, purple, magenta, buff, or 
such-like tint, may be made use of. The cloth should 
be as stout and strong as possible ; but, as it is necessai^ 
to give an elegant tone to the work, it will be desirable 
to contrast the coloi*rs of the embroiefery with the colour 
of the golosh. If black silk binding be used, it will 
contrast well witlf any of the colours mentioned. If the 
colour chosen be crimson, magenta, purple, or red, 
yellow or orange will look ri:h and satlsfiictory. Green 
binding will clo well with red or purple ; but the highest 
kind of ornamentation is that where the colours are not 
in too strong contrast, but where the ornamentation and 
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^he body of the work form a harmonious whole. To ' 
secure diis, strongly contrasting colours should not be , 
chosgp, but such colours as, while they show as a con- i 
trast, do not stand out from each other too boldly. j 

Fig. I is a design for the golosh of an embroidered i 
slipper, drawn to one -fourth the size of a 
^slipper suitable for a man about five feet 
eight inches high. The ornamentation will 
be found, wijfi a slight extension in length, 
to suit a slipper up to what would be called 
a ten size, or a slipper about ten 
finches long. If the golosh be cut by one 
who has not cut such an article of clothing 
before, let it be long at the toe, broad at 
the side, and, without altering the orna- 
mentation, a little longer at the back. 

GENTLEMEN'S BOOTS. 

With these remarks wc proceed to the 
consideration of gentlemen's work, and it 
will be as well to follow the same order. 

All the remarks previously made with re- 
spect to cheap goods might be repeated 
with double emphasis here. 

The field for consideration widens as we 
advance, for the male population have very 
many more occupations which necessitate 
a variety in foot-clothing than the female. 

Hence we have gentlemen's boots for walk- 
ing, riding, summer, winter, for cricketing, , 
boating, and running, all of which have 
fheir peculiar characteristics adapted to 
the uses for which they are intended. 

We shall proceed from the more ordi- Fi®. i 

nary to the less ordinary ; and, in the 
first place, as regards boots to be used for general wear. 

Summer and winter boots, with some persons, are a 
necessity. In winter, and more especially in damp 
weather, the feet should be thoroughly protected from 
cold, but principally from damp. 

Many internal disorders may be 
traced to inefficient protection during 
cold, damp weather ; whilst many 
diseases may be considerably alle- 
viated bya proper foot-covering. It 
is not in this case only necessary to 
keep the feet free from external 
moisture, but it is also necessary to 
thoroughly relieve it from the in- 
tcrnal moisture arising from per- 
spiration. The best preservatives 
from winter cold and wet are a pair 
of ^ cowhide bellows-tongue bnl- 
morals." Wc shall proceed to a 
description and illustration of these. 

The kind of sole designated 
clumped, as before described, is 
more fully appropriate here. The 
best fc the French clump, because Pj 

in scraping the dirt off the soles, 
especially if covered with heavy earth or clay, the ordi- 
narjr clump is rather in the way. 

^ Fig. 3 represents a boot of the weather-resisting class 
we are now illustrating. An endeavour has been made to 
show all its princip^ features, as far as the general form is 
concerned. A boot of this description should be an easy 
fit» but not so easy as to let the fooj slip backw'ard and 
forward in it. It should be broad across the toes, should 
‘ not have a very high heel, and should not pinch the ankle 
when laced up. With these requirements, and good 
•material and workmanship, a boot of this kind will keep 
the feet drj^, and resist any kind of weather. It is also 
perfectly waterproof up as far as it covers the foot and 


ankle. If it should be required to have protection from 
water higher than this, then another kind of boot ^lould 
be worn ; but before proceeding to a description of 
these, a few words as to the method of using such 
boots may not be out of place. Boots like these are 
made of cowhide, sometimes black and 
sometimes russet. The russet dressing 
leaves the leather more in its natural state, 
but the enticing polish of blacking cannot 
be used on such. This is not of much 
consequence if, as in the case of civil en- 
gineers and surveyors, or travellers, the 
wearer has to be out in all weathers ; but 
whether black or brown, they should never 
be allowed to lose the oil which permeates 
the skin. If such an event happen in dry- 
ing the leather, if the uppers become hard 
and horny, it will be found almost impos- 
sible to get the foot in again. This event 
may be avoided by using cod-oil at the time 
of cleaning, or the dubbing sold by many 
bootmakers, or tallow and oil, or, in tact, 
most fatty substances which have no drying 
tendency, or tendency to acidify. 

With these conditions of preservation in 
view, the boots may be washed in warm 
water, after being cleansed from the rough 
dirt ; then they should be oiled, then left for 
a day or two ; and if then desired, may be 
polished as far as the oil will permit. 


HINTS ON VARNISHING. 

l!. 

Before beginning to varnish it is necessary 
that the surface to which it is to be applied should be 
perfectly free from all grease and smoke-stains, for it will 
be found that if this is not attended to, the varnish will 
not dry hard. If the varnish is to be applied to old 
articles, it is necessary to wash 
them very carefully with soap and 
water before applying it. When it 
is wished that the varnish should 

L dry quickly and hard, it is necessary 
to be careful that the varnish should 
always be kept as long a time as 
possible before being used ; and also 
that too high a temperature has not 
been used in manufacturing the 
varnish employed. It is likewise 
customary, when it can be done, to 
expose the article to the atmosphere 
of a heated room. This is called 
stoving it, and is found to greatly 
improve the appearance of the work, 
as well as to cause the varnish to 
dry quickly. After the surface is 
varnished, to remove all the marks 
left by the brush, it is usually care- 
^ fully polished with finely powdered 

pumice-stone and water. Afterwards, to give the surface 
the greatest polish it is capable of receiving, it is rubbed 
over with a clean soft rag, on the surface of which a 
mixture of very finely powdered tripoli and oil has been 
applied. The surface is afterwards cleaned with a soft 
rag and powdered starch, and the last polish is given with 
the palm of the hand. This method is, however, only 
employed when those varnishes are used which, when 
dry, become sufficiently bard to admit of it. Wh^n it 
is wished to varnish drawings, engravings, or other paper 
articles, it is usual to previously paint them over with a 
clear solution of gelatine* This is usually prepared (tom 
parchment cuttings. 
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COOKERY.— LXXI. 

FRENCH DISHES (continued from p, 4). 

Beurre de Montpellier {Montpellier Butter), — Take 
equal quantities (about a handful of each) of tarragon, 
chervil, and pimpernel, together with a small quantity of 
chives, and place them in boiling water to blanch. Then 
remove them, allow them to cool, and drain off all the 
water adhering to them. Then dry them on a cloth, and 
compress them to remove all moisture. Now place them 
in a mortar, with a clove of garlic, a handful of capers, 
the yolks of eight eggs, boiled hard, the same number of 
anchovies, and some gherkins. Beat them together for 
five minutes, and then add one pound of good butter, 
season with nutmeg, salt, and pepper, and again l)eat them 
up together until perfectly mixed, a wineglassful .of the 
finest olive oil being added during the process. When 
well mixed, pour on it, by little and little, a quart of 
vinegar d Pestragon (vinegar flavoured with tarragon). 
Colour the preparation with the green colouring prepared 
from spinach-leaves. When the whole is thoroughly 
mixed, remove it from the mortar, and place it in a suit- 
able vessel for sending to table. 

Aspic Jelly y required for the preceding, and similar 
dishes, is prepared by boiling chervil, tarragon, and 
burnct in white vinegar, until the vinegar becomes 
flavoured. Then put into the pan some jelly prepared by 
boiling down a chicken, and season it with salt, pepper, 
and spicc. Four eggs are then to be taken, and the 
whites well beat up in a pan ; to this add the contents of 
the other pan, and place the vessel on the fire, continually 
stirring until the contents nearly boil, which may be 
known by their becoming white. Then put on the cover, 
and allow it to stand in a hot place until it becomes clear, 
and strain through a sieve or calico. 

Sauce Mayonnaise {Mayonnaise Sauce), — Beat up the 
yolks of two eggs with some oil and two tcaspoonfuls of 
tarragon vinegar ; to this add a wineglassful of olive oil 
and more vinegar j continue to beat up the mixture as 
quickly as possible, gradually adding more oil and vinegar. 
While the contents of the vessel are beaten up into a 
froth, freeze the contents, by surrounding the vessel with 
ice, or a freezing mixture, or, if they cannot be obtained, 
some cold spring water. 

Beurre de Ravigote {Ravigote Butter), in hot 
water a handful of parsley, and rather less of chervil, 
and still less of pimpernel ; also blanch a little tarragon 
and a small handful of chives. Take them from the 
water, and dry them in a cloth ; then put them in a 
mortar, with a quarter of a pound of fresh butter. 
The appearance of this butter may be rendered more 
pleasing by the addition of the green colouring from 
spinach. 

Beurre d'Anchois {Anchovy Butter), — Take six ancho- 
vies, wash them, and remove the insides ; beat them up 
in a mortar, with sufficient butter to make a paste. If a 
pestle and mortar should not be at hand, the anchovies 
may be made into a paste with a broad knife on a piece 
of board, and mixed with the butter. Beurre d^Anchois is 
much employed to flavour various sauces, especially those 
that are used for beef-steaks. It may also be used as a 
hors d^osuvre, 

Beurre de Fines Herbes is prepared in the same man- 
ner as the Beurre de Ravigoie,^ a shalot and some chives 
being added. The materials are to be blanched in hot 
water, drained, and beat up with a quarter of a pound of 
butter into a paste. 

Beurre d^Ecrevisses {Crab Butter), — Remove the 
insides from a number of crabs' claws ; bruise them as 
fine as possible in a mortar ; add some good fresh butler, 
and mix them well together Then place the mass in a 
saucepan with a little water, and simmer it over a gentle 
fire, taking care that the contents do not boil. When 


sufficiently done, remove the pan from the fire, strain the 
contents through a sieve into a vessel surrounefed wijth 
cold water. When the butter has become cold, remove 
it, and place in a proper dish for the table. 

A similar dish may be prepared, in the same way, with 
lobsters, shrimps, or prawns. 

Beurre d^ Ail {Garlic Beat up some garlic in 

a mortar, occasionally moistening it with olive oil, until itf' 
forms a mass. This composition, which is usually known 
as ayoliy is chiefly employed for flavouring di&hes prepared 
in the provincial manner. 

Beurre Fondu {Melted Butter),-- This is employed 
chiefly to use with fish dressed d, la liollandaise. It is® 
thus prepared: — Put into a pan some butter, with salt, 
pepper, and lemon-juice. Simmer them gently, con- 
tinually stirring the butter with a wooden spoon, until it 
is half melted. Then remove the pan from the fire, and 
continue to stir it until it becomes quite liquid ; care 
being taken not to allow the butter to remain on the fire 
for too long a time, otherwise its flavour will be impaired. 

Sauce Piquante^ a very favourite sauce, is thus pre- 
pared Take some shalots, chop them into small pieces, 
and put them into a pan with butter and vinegar. Place 
the pan on the fire, and keep stirring the contents until 
the vinegar has almost evaporated. This may be known 
by the butter becoming clear, owing to the acid be- 
coming absorbed by the shalots, to which it imparts its 
acidity. Then mix in with them the same quantity of 
flour as that of the butter that was used, and expose the 
contents to heat for a few minutes, until they become 
browned. When this happens, pour in a sufficient 
quantity of stock broth that is required for the sauc^ 
colour it with caramel, and season with pepper. Allow it 
to remain on the fire for a quarter of an hour longer, and 
add a tablespoonful of gherkins, and the same quantity of 
parsley, both chopped up into small pieces. Afterwards 
^oil the liquid for a , few minutes, when it will be ready 
for use. 

Beurre Noir {Brown Butter), — Cut some butter into 
pieces, put it in a saucepan, and melt it over the fire, until 
it becomes of a brown colour, and then allow tlx‘ butter 
to become cold. Then take another stewpan, and put 
into it some vinegar with pepper, and evaporate it down 
to two-thirds. When the butter is cold, add it to the 
vinegar and pepper, stir it up well, and warm it over the 
fire, care being taken that it is not allowed to boil. If the 
butter did not become cool before adding it to the vinegar, 
it is possible that it would spurt over the sides of the 
vessel. As the usual taste of the butter is entirely 
destroyed by the beat to which it is subjected, it will be 
found that an article of the cheapest kind will answer for 
this purpose as well as the best. 

Mayonnaise de Perdreaux {Mayomiaise 0/ Partridges), 
— Cut three roast partridges into pieces, put them imo a 
stewpan. Add to them a lablcspoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, four of oil, three of aspic jelly, and shalots, 
tarragon, and burnct, cut into small pieces. Put the pan 
on the fire, and simmer the contents until sufficiently 
done. Then empty the whole into a dish, anc^ place 
the backs and breasts of the partridges at the bottom, 
and the limbs .around them. Cover the partridges over 
with mayonnaise sauce. Before sending to table, the dish 
is to be garnished with aspic jelly, or with Beurre de 
Montpellier, • 

Tarragon Vinegar {required for the ^preparation of the 
above),— Hekc somet tarragon-leaves, wash them in cold 
water, and dry them on a soft cloth, place them in a 
wide-mouthed jar,® cover them over with strong wine 
vinegar, and secure the mouth of the vessel with a good 
cork. Macerate the leaves for some weeks, the jar being 
placed in a warm situation. Strain off the clear liquid 
through calico, and preserve the vinegar for use in a welt 
closed vessel. ' 
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• THE ASS.— 1. 

• HISTORY, CHARACTERISTICS, ETC. 

The meek and painstaking beast of burden, the familiar 
donkey, deserves the place it ought to take of being 
ranked next to the horse as an animal useful to man. 
Were there no horses it would probably stand first in 
- man's esteem, and all the expense and labour bestowed 
upon the highly-prized and favoured horse, would be 
transferred to it ; the ass would then be fed, attended, and 
stabled ; and the boast would be, that with us it had 
* reached its highest state of perfection. In nearly all other 
countries the donkey is treated as the English treat their 
valuable horses, and few animals better repay kindness, 
or have better qualities to develop. With us it is the 
hardest-worked and worst-rewarded beast in our country, 
yet this faithful animal saves thousands of poor people 
from starvation by its useful services. It finishes its work 
in silence, serves with steady perseverance, and evinces 
no kind of ostentation, which is certainly a considerable 
recommendation in a domestic. Its meals require no 
preparation, for it is perfectly well contented with the first 
thistle that presents itself. It does not even pretend that 
anything is due to it ; but thankfully accepts whatever is 
offered ; and although it has a relish for the best things, 
it contents itself with the most indifferent. 

The ass, being so nearly allied to the horse, is often 
compared with it, and necessarily suffers by the com- 
parison in many respects ; indeed, Buffon and other 
writers assert that it is only a degenerated horse ; but its 
^rank and species arc ascertained to be peculiarly its own. 
Though so nearly approaching the horse in form, it is of 
a distinct class, possessing qualities of its own, and were 
there but one of each kind, both races would become 
extinct. There is a character in every animal besides its 
conformation or way of life that determines its specific 
nature. The ass in its wild state has a positive aversion 
jLo the horse, and will not sutler him to remain in the same 
place where it grazes. They all fall upon him, and without 
giving him the liberty of flying, they bite and kick him till 
they leave him dead upon the spot. 

We have every reason to believe that the ass was 
domesticated prior to the horse : it was the beast of civil 
life, in contradistinction to the horse, which was more 
especially appropriated to war. But the ass has radiated 
from its original nursery more slowly than most other 
domestic animals. It, however, has never lost the indica- 
tions which prove that the original stock was destined by 
nature for a dry, rugged, mountainous country, destitute 
of luxuriant humid plains abounding with succulent 
vegetation. The hoofs, unlike those of the horse, are 
loqg, concave beneath, with extremely sharp rims, and 
admirably adapted for treading with security on slippery 
rough declivities, which, as experience has fully taught, 
are ill-suited for the round flat hoof of the horse. The 
shoulders arc comparatively lower, and the croup 
higher than in the horse, and the animal can better 
supp^ a weight thrown partially on the croup or hip- 
bones than when placed behind the withers ; sustained by 
the dorsal vertebra:, in ascending or descending steep 
rugged paths, the pressure of the weight on the croup 
would, we think, be the least disadvantageous to a beast 
*of burden. ^ 

The horse loves to' roll in the mud, but the ass prefers 
the dust of dry roads or sandy place*, as if to announce its 
desert home of ancient days ; it also prefers the dry and 
pricldy thistle and rough coarse hSrbage to succulent 
pasturage, and fs patient of thirst, drinking but little, and 
then only sipping from the surface, which it merely 
•touches with its lips, and never, like the horse, dips his 
nose into the stream. It dislikes wet or marshy ground, 
and will even avoid a roadside puddle, aS if disliking to 


tread in the wet. The skin is hard and dry, and very 
seldom, if indeed ever, is the hair to be seen streaming with 
perspiration. The skin is far more insensible than that 
of the horse, and consequently a slight goad, as used of 
old, if applied mercifully, is far better than the whip for 
stimulating the animal into action ; while the cudgel, the 
blows of which injure muscles and bones, is only to be 
looked upon as the instrument of a merciless ruffian. 
The brain of the ass is proportionately larger than that 
of the horse, or nearly in the ratio of eight to five. 

*l'he ass walks, trots, and gallops like a horse, but 
refuses to move if its eyes be coverea—a circumstance in 
accordance with the feelings of a quadruped destined by 
nature to traverse irregular and precipitous paths, where 
a keenness of vision is requisite in order to ensure safety. 

The structural differences between the horse and the 
ass are trifling ; perhaps that on which the very different 
tones emitted by the voice depends is one ot the most 
striking. The various sounds arc arbitrarily named, with- 
out relercnce to the sounds themselves ; thus we say the 
horse neighs and the ass brays. Neighing appears pro- 
duced by expiration, as are most of the tones of voice from 
the horse. In the ass the principal sounds are those of 
braying, which appears to be produced through the mouth 
by a convulsive displacement of the velum palate, assisted 
by the vibrations occasioned by the extent of the laryngeal 
sacs, and by their being so much separated from the 
cavity of the larynx. It appears to be effected by alter- 
nate inspiration and expiration ; the inspirations forming 
half-tones, and the lengthened notes being formed of 
expirations. 

In the midst of all the differences observed between the 
varied races of the horse, not one has ever been known 
with the long ears of the ass ; neither among the varieties 
of the ass has any one ever appeared without them. 

Their geographical distribution is also somewhat 
different; which, of itself, presents a distinctive line 
between them; not, however, often remarked on by 
naturalists. The horse flourishes in temperate climes, 
and can maintain life in countries bordering even on the 
frigid zone. The ass, on the contrary, is curtailed in his 
growth, even in temperate localities, and doomed by 
nature to be incapable of much improvement in moist 
and cold climates. 

Externally, the horse and the ass also differ in the 
mane and tail. In the former, they are full and flowing; 
in the latter, the mane is short and stiff, and the tail with 
a tuft at the extremity, more like that of the cow. 

The horse is proverbial for the number of its diseases, 
which arc principally connected with the circulatory 
system, owing to the habitual state of excitement in which 
it is kept, or from too close confinement to the stable at 
other tinies. But the ass is wonderfully free from disease ; 
it will never overfeed itself like the horse, nor drink floods 
of cold water. It is generally turned out to seek its food 
as best it can, and thus gets more regular exercise and 
plenty of fresh air. With the run of an acre or two of 
ground, and protected from the cold in winter, an ass, or 
even two, will give very little trouble, and none of the 
expense entailed by doctoring that a horse requires. 

The price of horses or ponies is numbered by pounds, 
but that of the ass can be counted by shillings. A good- 
sized handsome ass may be bought for thirty shillings, a 
young one for less than a pound, and a mother and foal 
for three pounds. This is by no meafts the price given 
for asses in the East, where the fine Arab ass sold in 
Persia will bring from £40 to 

Asses may be had at all fairs throughout the country 
—those nearest to London are Croydon, Kingston, and 
Barnet—cvery spring and autumn. Also constant sales 
take place on many of the commons in the immediate 
vicinity of llondon, where they can be had with the 
harness and little chaise. 
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THB WILD ASS. 


From Arabia the wild ass extends over certain portions 
of Northern Africa, and even into the Island of Socotra, 
off Cape Guardafui, where it was seen by Lieutenant 
Welsted, who says: “They wander about in troops of 
ten or twelve, evincing little fear, unless approached very 
near, when they dart away 
with much rapidity.” It 
was from the deserts of 
Northern Africa that the 
Rorrians chiefly obtained 
the wild ass — an object of 
curiosity in the exhibitions 
of the Circus. Not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of ex- 
hibition only, was the wild 
ass brought to Rome; on 
the contrary, it was valued 
because, being fierce and 
strong, it displayed great 
courage and obstinacy in 
the barbarous combats of 
the amphitheatre, and de- 
fended itself with extraor- 
dinary vigour. 

Moreover, the wild ass, 
or rather the young colt 
of the wild ass, was ac- 
counted by the epicures 
an especial delicacy; its 
flesh tasting very much like 

that of the red deer, but more tender. When fed by the 
mother only, it is called lalisio; it has this name when 
very young, and but for a short time. The foals are of a 
light fawn colour, 
almost pink. The 
Arabs still eat 
their flesh, but not 
before strangers. 

Baron HumMdt 
informs us of 
the extraordinary 
fact, of their being 
able to obtain 
liquid, when herd- 
ing in the arid 
plains, where no 
water exists. 

Their fine sense 
of smelling in- 
forms them that 
a considerable 
quantity of mois- 
ture is contained 
in the melon 
thistle, and their 
instinct suggests 
to them the 
readiest method 
of procuring it 
from that sing:u- 
lar vegetable cis- 
tern. Before they 
attempt to make 

an opening into it, they carefully push aside, or break 
off with their hoofs, the sharp thorns by which it is pro- 
tected; and in this they generally succeed perfectly, 
though some few become wounded, or even lamed, by the 
operation. In this procedure, there is no particle of the 
innate stupidity which it is customary to attribute to the 
ass, as one of its essential characteristics. 

England, we may add, is by no means a congenial resi- 
dence for the ass ; neither the climate nor the produc- 
tions seem thoroughly suited to its constitution ; here it 



THB DOMKSTtC ASS. 


is degenerated, and displays but in a low degree^ those 
qualities which render it, and have rendered it, time 
immemorial, so much in request in Western Asia. ^But 
this is not all due to climate, as is proved by the siate- 
ment of Captain Williamson, who describes the iss in 

British India as an ill- 
used and miserable crea- 
ture, degenerated and de- 
based accordmgly. He 
observes that "'those poor 
animals are “remarkably 
small, being generally not 
more than twenty or thirty 
inches high, and very 
much cat-hammed. They 
are, however, very strong, 
and carry a single sack on 
their loins, containing 
bricks, &c.’, to a consider- 
able weight. Their gene- 
ral use is among washer- 
women, for carrying the 
clothes. This class of 
people, whose employment 
is hereditary and immu- 
table, have the sole privi- 
lege of riding asses ; any 
other sect, either riding or 
employing an ass, would 
be irreparably degraded.” 
The colour of asses varies quite as much as that of 
horses. The white asses of Western Asia arc usually in 
every respect the finest of their species, and their owners 

certainly take 
more pride in 
them than in any 
otlier of their 
asses. They also 
sell at a much 
higher price ; and 
those hackney 
ass - men, who 
make alivelihood 
by letting out 
their asses to per- 
sons who want a 
ride, always ex- 
pect better pay 
for the white ass 
than for any of 
the others. Asses 
of a pure white 
colour, and to be 
regarded as •al- 
binos, are per- 
naps more com* 
mon in Spain, 
where piebald 
asses of tlarge 
stature, clouded 
with large grey 
patches on a 
white ground, are 
still more frequent. There is also a variety with zebra-*' 
like stripes upon the limbs to the vey hoofs, to be met 
with in our island aad elsewhere, and sometimes even a 
double cross upon the shoulders is to be seen. The 
wild ass is described by Pallas as silvery wHite, with the 
upper part of the face, sides of neck, and body flaxen ; 
the hi. id pait of the thighs and legs white ; a longitu- 
dinal dorsal stripe of a deep copper colour, and a cross 
stripe over the shoulders of the male only. In winter 
the coat becomes fine, soft and undulated. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COCOA, CACAOINE, 

. AND CHOCOLATE. 

Coc#A, called Cacao everywhere but in England, reaches 
this country as almond-shaped seeds, collected from the 
fruit of the Theobroma CacaOy a plant possessing much 
the configuration of an outspreading filbert tree, yet with 
•stouter stems, a smooth bark, and some twenty or more 
feet in height ; with leaves not unlike those of the laurel 
' much enlarged, and flowers white and wax*like. Flowers 
and the huge lemon^shapcd fruit-green, to yellow and 
red— may be seen at the same time, studded over the 
• main stem from within a foot of the ground, and branches, 
at intervals of a foot or two, in groups of two and three ; 
each flower or fruit on a short stalk that seems to start 
immediately from the bark. 

Indigenous to Guayaquil as the cacao is said to be, 
it is found wild in the forests of most territories of 
tropical America ; and from Mexico in the North to 
Bolivia in the South it is cultivated. The finest brands 
that reach this country come from Trinidad. Situated off 
the mouth of the Orinoco, this island since it came under 
British rule, in 1796, has reaped the advantages derived 
from a settled Government, and cacao plantations have 
flourished. It needs six years to lapse before a cacao 
plant produces, calling for a long foresight in the planter ; 
and so it comes to pass that in the revolutionary States of 
the Spanish Main, in Venezuela, the country of the once 
famous Caracas produce, decay has crept into the planta- 
tions, and when renovation is attempted, a quick- growing, 
inferior-charactered species of the plant is mostly sub- 
#tituted. 

Up in the glens, each with its rivulet, among the hills 
are the plantations in Trinidad whose produce is most 
esteemed. Cleared segments are they of the virgin forest, 
embedded in it, and reached only from the seaboard by a 
cutting through it, a track for mules. When first cut 
down, here and there among the forest trees one is 
allowed to stand, and such spared trees are the erythymum, 
standing sixty feet high, and in July one mass of scarlet 
blossoms, in which the humming birds are ever dipping ; 
and these erythymums are left to afford shade to the young 
cacao plants, and are popularly yclept madres de cacao. 

When the harvesting comes on, in June and December, 
although picking may go on partially during most of the 
year, the fleshy pods of which the fruit now consists arc 
gathered from the trees, cut open, and the rows of closely- 
packed, neatly-fitted seeds, to a hundred in number, 
which each contains, abstracted and gathered in heaps, 
allowed so to remain for a few days, and then spread out i 
on platforms running on wheels, so that they lie out in 
the sun to dry, or are run under sheds for protection 
when the unforewarning tropical shower blows up. As 
soon as the seeds have become firm and dry, they grow 
coated by a crisp thin skin, and are then ready to be cast 
into bags of from one to two hundredweight, in which 
they are exported. 

Before giving an account of the process adopted by 
Messjps. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic 
articles, at their extensive works in the Euston Road, 
London, it will be well to inquire what is the composition 
of cacao, and the reasons for its being absolutely neces- 
sary that so elaborate and ingenious machinery should 
•be employed. 

In the South Kensington Museum may be seen side 
by side, arranged* in a very simple^but effective manner, 
equal weights of cacao-nibs, tea, and coffee, which have 
been split up by chemical agencies into their various 
food-constituents ; the student thus may see for himself 
the actual amount of starch (in one saucer), of fat (in a 
second), and of albumen (in a third), and so on. Over 
*the collection is a table of the results of the analyses, of 
which the following is a copy 


CACAO NIBS. 


Water ... 

Albumen 
Theobromine 
Butter ... 

Woody fibre ... 

Gum 

Starch 

Red colouring matter 
Mineral matter . 


30 0 ) Flesh-formers 
3 0) (Nitrogenised) 22*0 

Soo"! 

6-0 i- Heat-givers 

J O I (Not nitrogenised) 69*0 

2'oJ 

40 Waste GOX> 



ZOO'O 




TEA. 



Water ... 

... s*«> 



Theine ••• 

Caserne ... 

... 300 ) 

... IS 00 5 

Flesh-formers 

... zS'oe 

Aromatic oil 

0 75 ) 



Gum 

••• x8*oo / 



Sugar ... 

S’oo > 

Heat-givers 

52*00 

Fat ... 

... 4*00 \ 


Tannic Acid ... 

26*25 y 



Fibre 

... 20*00 

Waste 


Mineral Matter 

S’oo 




COFFEE. 


Water x2'ooo 

Caffeine i‘75o I 

Caseine 13*000 ) 

Aromatic oil ... 0*003 ) 

Sugar 6*500 

Gum 9*000 ! 

Fat ... 13*000 [ 

Potash (with a peculiar 

acid) ^‘ooo J 

Fibre 35 '04® 

Mineral matter ... 6*700 


Flesh-formers ... 14750 


Heat-givers ••• 31 50^ 


In estimating the comparative values of cacao-nibs, tea, 
and coffee, as articles of food, it is necessary lo bear in mind 
that the manufacturers render the whole of the first avail- 
able ; while a fifth part of the second, and a third part of 
the last are thrown aw^ay, in the form of exhausted leaves 
or grounds. This is on the supposition that the whole 
of the other constituents of tea and coffee are consumed, 
which is not probable ; indeed, it would not be desirable 
to take the whole of the tannic acid contained in tea into 
the system. 

From these tables, supplied by the Government au- 
I thorities at the Museum for the information of the public, 
it will be observed that the per-centage of both flesh-formers 
and heat-givers contained in cacao exceeds that of either 
tea or coffee. Containing as cacao does nearly one-fourth 
its weight of flesh- forming materials, and about two-thirds 
its weight of force-producers, it may readily be pronounced 
to be one of the most nutritious substances employed as 
human diet. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that cacao has 
become a popular article of diet, for until the year 1832 
the duty on importation of it was so high a$ to be almost 
prohibitory ; but shortly after that year it began to receive 
that consideration on the part of scientific men which was 
required in order to present it in a form suitable for the 
use of the million. It should here be mentioned that 
cacao-nibs are not soluble, and that the ordinary way of 
using them had been to boil them until a coloured extract 
more or less strong was obtained, when the residue, con* 
taining the greater part of the virtue, was thrown away. 

It is calculated that in good well-fed beef the proportion 
of fat is about one-third, so that in cacao the proportion 
(one-half) is much more— in feet excessive, the stomach 
cannot digest it by itself-**Al 50 cacao-nibs contain more 
of a bitter astringent principle than suits excitable 
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stomachs, and it is necessary therefore to counteract the 
otherwise unpleasant effects of these. It becomes, then, 
the business of the manufacturers to re-adjust the propor- 
tions of fat, &c , by artificial and scientific means. 

With these \'iews, it was sought to render cacao soluble, 
and, at the same time, absorb the excess of fat, so that 
the whole might be quickly prepared for table without 
boiling, and be digestible. It was then remembered that 
the Spanish conquerors landing on the American main 
found the Indians already aware of the means of effecting 
this, for we read of ( “ F ancourt^s History of Y ucatan ”) their 
offering the Spaniards to drink “the famous cacao of 
Tipu,” mixed with maize, the only farinaceous substance 
within their reach, arrowroqt not being known to them, 
and sweetened with honey. These untutored men, taught 
only by experience, had in those early times prepared 
their cacao on the same principle which has now again 
been adopted, as we shall see. 

In the establishment we are describing, evidently great 
pains are taken in the selection of the best cacao, and 
great care is taken in every stage of the manufacture. 
Good nuts are known by the strong characteristic smell of 
cocoa they yield when crushed, by their ripeness, freedom 
from decay, and the regular formation of their cells. The 
nuts arc first roasted, by placing about one hundred- 
weight and a half at a time in each large iron cylinder, 
revolving over a clear coke fire, for about an hour, after 
which they are turned out into trucks to cool. During this 
process the nuts have lost about a tenth part of their weight, 
in the form of steam driven off; while, at the same time, the 
delicate fragrance of the essential oil is manifested, and 
the active principle of cacao — theobromine — is acquired. 
It is in great measure owing to this highly-nitrogeniscd 
theobromine that cacao possesses so many valuable 
properties, being said to restore the waste of the nervous 
tissues, somewhat in the same manner as tea, but more 
perfectly. 

The roasted nuts have next to be freed from their shells, 
which now, in consequence of the roasting, are light and 
brittle. For this purpose they are passed through large 
steel mills, breaking them up each into three or four large 
ieces, or nibs, from which, as they fall into large drawers 
eiieath, the pieces of light shell are blown away, by the 
action of wind from large circular fans alongside, some- 
what like the paddlewheels of a steam-boat, but revolving 
at a very high speed indeea. The pieces of shell are 
whisked away into a large loft behind, where they accu- 
mulate until a sale is found for them at a very low price 
to florists and others. The loss in removing these sheik 
is nearly 1 5 per cent. — with the steam lost in roasting, one- 
quarter of the entire weight of the nuts. Along with the 
nibs that have meanwhile been falling into the drawers 
beneath the machines, a few pieces of shell and stalk (too 
heavy to be blown away) have fallen, and as these cannot 
be made soluble, but w'ould be very indigestible, they arc 
removed in the next process. With this view, all the nibs 
that are day by day produced by the dozen or so roasting 
and winnowing machines, arc carried into a large room 
and spread out on long tables, around which a number of 
clear-sighted and nimble- fingered girls are all day long 
engaged picking out the pieces, until at last the nibs are 
perfectly freed from them, and ready for grinding. They 
are now in the form in which they may be seen in many 
grocers' windows. 

The next process in the manufacture is grinding the 
cacao-nibs, which is only effected perfectly by the aid of 
elaborate machinery. The large portion of natural oil 
contained in them suggested to the manufacturers a means 
of assisting the process, by bringing the influence of heat 
to bear upon them at the time of grinding. This idea they 
have beautifully carried out bv means of the machinery 
we are about to describe, by which the sa/tW cold nibs are 
reduced to a molten form. In a large work-room 


below those wherein the processes of roasting, winnowing, 
and picking have been carried out, and descending Tn a r^ 
gular current through a series of pipes, the nibs reach three 
large sets of mills, one set of which may be thus descicbed. 
Six mill-stones, each half-sunk in a hollow iron jacket, with 
a constant supply of steam heating it, are arranged hori- 
zontally in pairs, alongside each other, the faces of the 
stones almost in contact, the middle pair a couple of feet • 
higher than the other two pairs. Of each pair, one stone 
is fixed, and the other is made to revolve with great force 
and speed, the nibs being ground in passing between each 
pair of fixed and revolving heated stones. They are first 
made to pass between the middle pair, through a round ' 
hole in the centre, being drawn in between the stones by 
centrifugal force, and so passing between are reduced by 
the heat and the immense pressure to a semi-liquid paste, 
when, by a very ingenious contrivance, this is transferred 
along regular channels to the holes or “eyes” of the 
other pairs on either side. These work in the same 
manner, so the cacao nibs are thus twice ground, first by 
the middle pair coarsely, and secondly by the outer pairs 
perfectly; on running out of the latter, the result is a 
fine liquid, smooth between the fingers like butter, and 
of a rich reddish-brown hue. It has been seen that 
cacao contains one half of butter or oil ; and it is on this 
account that after the process of grinding, the cacao-nibs 
quit the machine in a. liquid form, for the steady steam- 
heat brought to bear on them melts the butter, which 
carries with it also the solid constituents. It is now 
necessary for the manufacturers to fit this rich unctuous 
substance for food. This is effected in the manufacture 
of cocoa, cacaoine, and chocolate. • 

It has been found, after nearly half-a-century’s ex- 
perience, that the great demand of the public is for that 
preparation of cacao which, while preserving intact all 
the valuable food-constituents, can be made for the table 
immediately it is required, without boiling, that is, which 
is in a soluble form. Cacao consisting of half oil, this 
would float on the surface of the cup, when intimately 
mixed with boiling water, while the other constituents 
would settle at the bottom. The oil is the great rf:hrirac- 
teristic of cacao, and the latter would without it 
cease to be the great vitaliser it is. In cocoa, then, Messrs. 
James Epps and Co. have preserved all the components, 
and at the same time made the preparation soluble and 
digestible, by thoroughly incorporating with the ground 
liquid cacao a moderate but just sufficient quantity of 
West India arrowroot and loaf sugar, which absorb that 
portion of the oil which would otherwise float on the 
surface, and render the beverage to be obtained perfectly 
smooth and digestible without the labour of boiling. 
This incorporation is effected by means of rollers, running 
round and round, after which the cocoa is allowed to cool 
in large tin pans, which are put on one side in a w^ll- 
vcntilated warehouse. When quite cold and hard, the 
“ block " is turned out of the tin pan, carried to a large 
revolving cylinder that is perforated with holes (like a 
nutmeg-grater), cut up by it into a coarse powder, ground 
again by a steel mill into a fine powder, then carried into 
the adjoining building, and stored in sacks ready for 
packing. It is an interesting sight to witness next the 
process of making the various packets and labelling 
them, a large number of young women being constantly 
employed in weighing the powder, packing it in tin-foilr 
and paper, and labelling the packets, boxes, &c., after 
which it is ready for ^livery to the growers for sale. 

The great bulk of cacao consumed in this country is 
in the form just described, the convenience and advantage 
of its perfect solubility being so much appreciated ; there 
is, however, p. certain demand for two other preparations 
of cacao, provided for those to whom the necessary pro- 
cess of boiling them is not an obstacle. Chocolate is one* 
of these, and is prepared by intimately mixing the ground 
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cacao-nibs before alluded to with powdered loaf-sugar, 
after wfiich the paste is run into small flat moulds, on 
leaving wTifch, cold and hard, the tablets are wrapped up 
readyJor sale. The other, cacaoine, is a beverage intended 
for use in the later hours of the day, in the place of tea, 
having very little consistence — not more than that of 
coffee. As a substantial article of food is not so much 
•lesired as a delicate and attractive luxury, a balance of 
the proportions of the constituents of cacao has been 
otherwise oblained, in the removal of the greater part of 
the natural oil by the most powerful pressure. The 
cacao, still hot and liquid, as it issues from the grinding- 
cnills, is put into bags, made of a very thick and strong 
material. Four of these bags are then piled up on the 
tabic of a powerful hydraulic press, in a perforated iron- 
box previously made hot, a thick and heated iron plate 
being introduced between each bag. The pump of the 
apparatus is then worked, and the ‘‘ram" presses the 
bags with such force as to squeeze out the greater 
portion of the butter-Iikc substance or fixed oil contained 
in the nibs, which rims into a tray placed to receive it. 
The fatty matter thus obtained is of a cocoa-like colour, 
but when washed with water becomes of a saffron-yellow. 
It may perhaps give some idea of the immense force 
exerted on the cacao by these presses, when wo state that 
they have been constructed to afford a pressure of one 
hundred tons. When the fatty matter has ceased to flow 
from the press, the bags are withdrawn, and their con- 
tents removed and allowed to cool. This is then rolled 
under heavy cylinders, and, after having been finely 
ground and sifted, is then put up into packets and canis- 
t<rs for sale. 

As to the preparation for the table of the productions 
wc have named— -prepared cocoa, cacaoine, and chocolate 
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— wg have already stated the first to be soluble ; the 
other two, however, need to be boiled. And wc may 
add, to make boiling easy, Messrs, Jarnes Epps and Co. 
supply a utensil which does so effectively, for it needs 
little supervision. The illustrations, Figs. i, 2, and 3, repre- 
sent this vessel^ called a cacdoti^rc, and in which, wlicn 
the contained liquid is in a state of boiling, it is bound 
to pass up the tube in the centre, and to fall, not into the 
fire, but into the vessel’s outer chamber. 

In the illustration, Fig. 4, a representation is given of a 
Ujut of the Theobroma Cacao; and Fi^. 5 gives the appear- 
ance presented by a transverse section of the same nut, 
shbwing the cells of which it is composed. 


THE TOILETTE.— XXIII. 

PLANTS AND THEIR PRODUCTS EMPLOYED IN 
PERFUMERY {continued from p. 16). 

The well-known plant, the marjoram, when distilled with 
water, yields an oil, commonly called in France the oil of 


oi^cat, which possesses a powerful odour, and is chiefly 
used in the perfuming of soap. It is not, however, much, 
employed in the composition of English perfumes. 

The narcissus (J^arcissas odoru^ yields an agreeable 
scent by enfleurage or maceration, chiefly employed in the 
production of bouquets, and other scents for the handker- 
chief. 

Jonquil (Narcissus jonquilla\ a plant of very similar 
character, much cultivated in the South of France, is 
employed for the same purposes. The extract is obtained 
by putting one pound of pomade in one pint of spirit, and 
digesting for a month. 

The winter green (Gaultheria frocumbens\ when dis- 
tilled with water, yields an essential oil of so powerful an 
odour, that it requires to be used with great caution. It 
is chiefly employed in the manufacture of soap, to give 
the scent of flowers to that material. 

Garden rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis)^ distilled 
with water, yields a thin essential oil or otto, employed in 
the composition of Hungary water, eau de Cologne, and 
other preparations. 


TEXTILE FABRICS IN DOMESTIC USE. 

II. 

Velvet . — This variety of silk manufacture is remarkable 
for its exquisite richness and softness of surface ; a 
peculiarity due to the arrangement of a number of threads, 
which are used in addition to those usually employed in 
weaving a plain silk fabric ; and the process is so sin- 
gular that wc may here give a rough outline of it ; as, 
once understood, it will be a very useful guide to the 
proper means of preserving the material. 

Besides the threads required to form the plain silk 
which forms the back of the velvet, extra ones are woven 
in to form what is termed the “pile.” The richness of 
velvet depends upon the closeness of these pile threads, 
which arc first thrown across a small wire bearing a 
slight groove upon its upper surface. By a most delicate 
operation these wires are removed from the fabric into 
which they have been woven, by cutting the threads along 
the gi*ooved wire with a sharp instrument called a 
“trcval.” This, of course, leaves the two ends of the 
thread standing above the level surface of the backing, 
and these, being properly dressed, form the pile- Striped 
velvets are produced by leaving some of these pile tliread.s 
uncut. As the work proceeds, all irregularities are re- 
moved by means of a very sharp razor, which cuts off 
any projecting fibres. 

It is somewhat difficult to lay down any definite rules 
by which the quality of velvet may be judged. One of . 
the first requisites, however, is tliat the pile should be 
close — so close, in fact, as not to allow the texture of 
the backing to be seen through it. Another is, that the 
pile should be short ; while the backing should be tested 
for softness in the same manner as we have described for 
ordinary plain silk. If the fabric be taken between the 
finger ana thumb, and pressed down, the pile, in a good 
material, will not yield, or receive a permanent impression. 
If it does, we may be sure that it is unserviceable, as, 
when made up for use, it will receive the impression of 
anything with which it is brought into contact, and will 
speedily become shabby. 

When in use, it is of the first importance to keep the 
velvet dry, as it is perhaps more easily spoiled by wetting 
than any other textile fabric. A peculiar kind of brush 
is made expressly for use upon velvet ; and it is unwise 
to use any other upon a valuable material of so delicate 
a texture. When velvet is kept in stock — that is to 
say, not made into garments— the best plan is to roll 
it, in order to avoid folds. When made up, however, 
this is of course impossible, and consequently great care • 
must be taken in order to keep it as free from folds as 
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may be convenient. If laid down in a drawer, it should sure, even without weaving, doubtless attracted attention 
be upon the top of other things, and nothing of any at a very remote period, and from this timg .until tl>e 
weight should be allowed to rest upon it. There is no present it has been applied to various purposes in the 
doubt that velvet is better preserved when hung up than domestic circle. Wools are divided into two great classes, 
when folded, and this course should be adopted wherever called respectively clothing and combing wools. Of 
practicable. The reason for these precautions will be these, the first are mostly used for the manufacture of 
seen after a moment’s consideration. As we have before cloth ; while the second is more generally applied to 
said, the pile, which is the great peculiarity of the fabric, hosiery, merinos, and a great number of fabrics which da 
consists of short threads which stand at an angle to not need these peculiar felting properties. Besides the. 
the flat surface of the supporting material or backing, rough division just made, the wool of valious animals 
When the velvet is folded, these projecting threads are differs very much in quality ; and although by far the 
doubled under or folded, and an irregularity of surface larger proportion is obtained from the sheep, another and 
is produced which is quite destructive of the singular finer variety is obtained from the goat of Thibet, and it* 
beauty which is its chief characteristic, namely, perfect is of this that Cashmere shawls are manufactured. The 
evenness and uniformity. finest of the European wools is that of the merino sheep. 

With ordinary care in treatment, good velvet is one of which is more than ten times finer than that of the ordi- 
the most durable of textile fabrics ; but any neglect or nary British animal. The llama and Angora goat also 
improper management will result in more damage than produce wool of fine quality ; but it must not be expected 
years of careful and fair wear and tear. With respect that the materials sold as llama cloth or merino are 


to the cost of velvet, very little can be said, except that 
a good material must of necessity be expensive. It is 
said that a skilled workman will sometimes weave as 
much as a yard in a day, but this is a rare circumstance 
if a good material be produced. As many as forty or 
fifty insertions of the wire arc required in each inch of 
material woven ; and as each of these wires has to be cut 
out to form the pile, it may easily be imagined that the 
process is tedious, and one which involves much labour 
and expenditure of time. Under these circumstances, 
it will at once be evident that a cheap velvet cannot be 
produced ; especially as nearly twice as much silk is used 
to form the pile as is required for the warp thread in the 
backing. It is true that a so-called velvet is produced at 
a cheap rate, but this cannot of course be recommended 
either lor beauty or durability; and we can only in this 
case repeat the advice given with respect to plain silk; 
namely, that unless a really fair price can be given for it, 
velvet had better be left unbought. 

There are of course almost numberless fabrics of silk 
besides those which we have already mentioned ; but to 
describe these would be of very little practical use, as the 
rules for their selection and treatment are almost identical 
with those we have already offered. It may be expected 
that we should here offer some remarks on the material 
known as cotton velvet or velveteen, but as our plan is to 
treat of textile fabrics with regard to the fibres of which 
they are composed, wc shall reserve our observations upon 
these until we come to cotton manufactures. 

Woollens . — It will be remembered that at the com- 
mencement of these articles, we roughly divided the raw 
material of which textile fabrics are composed into two 
classes, namely, those derived from the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms. Of the animal products, of course silk 
was first. Next to this, wool is the most important one ; 
and it is of the various fabrics which are manufactured from 
this material that we next propose to treat. While, how- 
ever, the first place in the long list of textile fabrics must 
undoubtedly be awarded to silk, even this must, in its 
turn, yield the palm to wool for warmth, durability, and 
the variety of purposes to which it may be applied. If 
the products of silk are numerous, those of wool are well- 
nigh innumerable. Broadcloth, curtains, carpets, blan- 
kets, table-cloths, rugs, stockings, shawls, and numberless ; 
other things of daily service in the household, all owe 
their origin to this source, and consequently the con- ; 
sideration of this kind of textile manufacture is deserving i 
of the utmost attention. , 

The manufacture of woollen fabrics is undoubtedly one 
uf the most ancient of arts ; and at an early period of | 
English history it had attained considerable importance, | 
and had been subjected to several more or less absurd 
legal restrictions. The peculiar property of wool which 
ensures its ‘‘fejting,” or forming a fiat layer undir pres- 


altogether manufactured of the wools whose name they 
bear. In fact, the ordinary sheep supplies by far the 
greater part of our woollen manufactures ; and the terms 
we have just mentioned are very frequently given by 
imaginative drapers to fabrics which have no right or 
claim whatever to such titles. 

One of the first iabrics of this material which claims 
our attention is that known as broadcloth, and it is one 
for which this country is justly famed. It is made from 
the shorter kinds of wool, and when woven undergoes 
a peculiar process which is called fulling or milling ; and 
consists of a beating under heavy blocks of wood, which 
causes the fibres to combine, or “felt,” and adds verf 
materially to the thickness, strength, and stability of the 
cloth. In order to produce the peculiar nap or downy 
surface of cloth, another operation is however required, 
which, while it improves the appearance, also slightly 
diminishes the strength of the material. This process 
is called carding, afid is accomplished by means of the 
hooked fruit-cone of the plant known as the teasel. 
In this manner, a portion of the wool is raised from the 
hitherto closely-laid surface ; and drawn in a tparallel 
direction along the cloth. The irregularities are then 
removed, and the nap laid even, by means of very sharp 
blades of steel, which revolve over the surface of the 
cloth, leaving the main texture of course uninjured. In 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, some twenty or more 
processes have to be gone through, and, although when 
effected upon an extensive scale these are performed with 
comparatively little cost, it will be at once evident that 
a good cloth is worth a considerable amount per yard ; 
and that those varieties which are sold at a cheap rate 
must of necessity be of an inferior quality. 


WINDOW DECORATIONS. 

(See Caieureti Frontispiece.') 

Nothing adds more to the pleasant appearance of a 
drawing-room than appropriate furnishing of th^ win- 
dow recesses, and in no part of the room has the recent 
advance in artistic culture worked more conspicuous 
improvement. Where formerly it was usual to see heavy 
and tawdry gilt cornices over numerous and heavy folds 
of hangings and curtains, with very likely Venetian blinds 
and gorgeous tassels in addition, we now have simplicity 
and quiet harmony. There will be a plain pole, or per- 
haps a plain cornice*; simple drapery in quiet tertiary 
colours, some simple fixed screen to protect the lower 
window if necessary, and a little simple decoration in 
stained glass for the upper — some such design, in fact, as 
shown in th^ frontispiece, all of the simplest character, 
and such as of itself gives a sense of repose to wearied* 
mind and body alike. 
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THE.BEARD, SHAVING, RAZORS, ta 

Although the custom of allowing the beard and xnot»- the right place, and want of knowledge on the part of 
tachc^to grow is still very prevalent, the contrary is again the sdUer as well as on that of the buyer, is the cause of 
coming into fashion, and some practical hints respecting this mischief. It is well known to those who have care- 
shaving and shaving apparatus may not be unacceptable fuUy studied the subject of shaving, that each class of 


to our readers. beard requires a razor of particular size and weight, and * 

7zW ^ for Shaving. —In the morning, directly possessing an edge to suit it. Light, silky beards require . 

upon getting up, is the best time for shaving ; then the a fine, thin, keen, elastic edge while stiff, grisly beards 
•beard is no^so harsh, and consequently more readily require a firmer edge, possessing little elasticity. We) 
succumbs to the razor than it dbes at any succeeding ourselves, when inex^rtenced, bought at a first-class 


part of the day. 


West End establishment a pair of razors, which were 


^ TAo Rasovy and Method of Application, — The edge of highly recommended, and, by reason of the respectability 
a razor, examined through a magnifying lens, is shown of the firm, we believe were sold, as they were bought, in 
to be a minutely fine saw, whose teeth lie in even and ignorance. Upon trial we found that the beard seemed 
regular succession. The operation of shaving is precisely as likely to cut the razors as the razors the beard. We 
that of mowing ; the beard is to be compared to the stropped them and tried them, and stropped them and 
grass and the razor to the scythe. The mode of applying tried them again and again, but our laTOur was of n6 
the razor to the beard is of first importance. It it hi avail in obtaining a satisfactory edge. As there are 


the razor to the beard is of first importance. 

applied flat against 

the face the edge 

must be most keen 

to cut the beard at 

all, and even then 

many of the 

slightest hairs will 

bend under the 

razor and be passed 

over. On the other 

hand, should the 

angle at which the 

l^ck of the razor 

is held from the 

face be too great, 

the edge of the 

razor will be more 

speedily turned, j 

and require more 

frequent stropping, 

besides becoming 

more quickly worn 

out. in addition, 

the risk of cutting Itoumtain 

the face will be 


be I avail in obtaining a satisfactory edge. As there are 

many classes of 

L izards, k requires 

zors tounderst^d 

IrouMTAiN FOR TBMFOKAKv BALL-ROOM.— Page 39. is Cheaper than 

another it must 


great. It is a singular fact with regard to razors, that they necessarily be worse, for we have known many cheap 
are found to be improved by a short rest, whether of days razors turn out very well, and even admit of being often 
or months. Razors cast aside as useless have been fre- re-set. 

quently received back into favour, and have re-taken their The material of which a razor is made is not very ex- 
stand as the most efficient. We refrain from suggesting pensive, but with cheap razors the common failing is 
reasons for this acknowledged fact, as they could only that they are imperfectly or improperly tempered, and 
be, at the best, speculative. The use of a razor upon a under such circumstances can never maintain a fine 
strange beard is a point to be especially guarded against, edge even during one shaving. The size of the razor is 
since if used at an unaccustomed angle, it is sure to a matter of importance, a large razor being much more 
be cendered thoroughly inefficient for the shaving of likely to wound the face than a smiill one. We should 
its owner. We would suggest that in every household recommend, however, as most Judicious, to buy a razor 
a pair of razors and a strop be kept for the use of of size and weight corresponding, as nearly as possible, to 
visitors, and that each visitor should strop the razor for that to which you arc accustom^ ; as a razor of strai^e 
himself. The reason why such recommendation should size, shape, or weight, will in all cases be found very in- 
be necessary is, that nearly every one shaves with the convenient to use for any length of time. The cutting 
razor ft a somewhat different angle, as well as strops it «dge of the razor is only two and a half inches long, while 
so, and under such circumstances the very minute teeth the length of the instrument is no less than seven inches 
of the razor, which we have described, become so turned and three-quarters. The only part of the blade of the 
as to render it much less keenly cutting when applied >t razor which is of any use for shaving is the inch anc 
^ different angle. three-quarters farthest from the handle. The rectangular- ; 

The Selection and Purchasing of Razors,^Vlt shall pointed razor is the most convenient for shaving, although j 
take for granted that* as the advantage of shaving with the rounded point wears a more hnished and better 
comfort is fuUy appreciated by all wfio shave, so the con- appearance. In shaving the upper lip the superior con- , 
venience of being able to shave one^lf is no less fully venience of the rectangular-poimed razor is b^t proved, 
acknowledgedby the many who cannot shave themselves, for the rounded end of the razor is greatly in the way 
and are therefore put to the pains and expense of employ* when removing the beard from the angles between the 
ing a barber, as they are unwilling to with unsnom nose and upper lip. With regard to the 8hiq;ie^af the 
beards. As there are many classes of bdms, so are there handle, that possessing rather^ acute edges is to be pre* 
many classes (as well as qualities) of razors, made to suit ferred, as such shaped handle is less liable to turn and 
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slip from the grasp of the fingers, which are often cold 
when shaving. The material of which the handles of 
ra2ors are constructed is of little importance ; but it may 
be remarked that the best razors are generally fitted with 
ivory handles, either white or black, while the commoner 
class of razors have handles of horn dyed black and 
pressed ; some few being of mottled horn, to imitate tor* 
toiseshell, but these now arc rarely met with. 

The Stropping, Sharpening, tXnd Putting by of Razors, 
i— A keen edge*^ may be preserved on a razor for some 
time by the use of the strop, and stropping the wzor each 
time after it has been used and before it is put away, is 
necessary to keep it in good condition. For some kinds 
of beards, however, where the beard is not thick, and the 
extent of surface not great, to strop well a good razor 
once or twice a week has been found sufficient ; but 
wjth regard to the time a razor will last sharp without 
stropping, much depends on the manner in which it is 
wiped after use, and likewise upon the angle at Which it 
is held whilst shaving ; direct contact of the edge of a 
razor against anything being sure to turn it. A razor 
should never be wiped upon paper, but upon a piece of 
wash-leather, or a napkin made of soft linen, and held 

3 iiite flat upon its side. The razor must be wiped perfectly 
ry before putting away, and why it is so essential that per- 
fect dryness should be secured is because the teeth being 
so beautifully fine, as w'e h.ivc described, are extremely 
subject to rust. For this reason it has been commonly 
directed that ihe razor should be dipped into hot water 
after shaving, so that the heat remaining in the steel may 
serve to evaporate and dry up any moisture which remains 
after wiping. A precaution, loo, of putting the razor in 
front of the fire to air, before putting away, has been 
adopted, but such practice is needless. 

To effect good stropping considerable art and skill are 
required. A razor cannot be stropped well by a cramped 
hand or arm, as stropping requires a free, light, brisk 
action, and not a heavy stroke. If it be performed un- 
skilfully it does more harm than good, since, instead of 
giving an edge, it destroys the edge. If the razor be 
turned on the cutting side, although lifted from the strop, 
its edge will be dul&d The razor should be laid upon 
the strop, and drawn from heel to point, then turned by- 
resting on its back as it moves round, without letting it 
leave the strop. In turning, take care to keep the back 
of the razor down on the strop, changing the position of 
the hand and arm, which should act freely as high as the 
elbow. When flat on the other side it should be again 
drawn from heel to point the other way. If the edge, as 
the razor lies flat on the strop, face yourself, the blade 
should be drawn from you ; but if the back face you the 
razor must be drawn towards you. These directions sup- 
pose that you shave from point to heel ; should you shave 
from heel to point, the razor must be drawn, in stropping, 
from point to heel. It must always lie obliquely when 
on the strop, otherwise the edge will not be keen. 
It is this obliquity in stropping which imparts the fine 
cutting edge, which in a razor is always greater than in 
any other instrument. As we have already stated, the 
razor^ though the sharpest cutting instrument known, is 
nothing more than a fine saw. The effect of the hone is 
to make the teeth of this saw finer and sharper ; that of 
the strop is to make them still finer, sharper, more uni- 
form and smooth, as also to remove the long or pointed 
teeth which project beyond the others, and, as seen 
through a magnifying lens, have the appearance of 
angt^r projecting steel bars. Many such teeth are left 
by me hone, and give great anguish if not removed. 
Unless die strop be used in the manner described, and 
the razor ttirned upon its edge, notwithstanding it be 
taken from the strop prior to its being tamed, the teeth, 
instead* of being made fine, sharp, and even, will be bent, 
and whkt is termed a round edge” will be produced, by 


no means tending towards easy shaving. Kone but ycry 
hard, wiry beards can be removed by razors fresh ffom the 
hone, pain generally accompanying the us3 ^of sudh 
instruments. After razors have been set they require 
frequent stropping to render them fit for use. The razor 
should always be stropped subsequently and never prior 
to shaving ; for when the blade has been used there 
inevitably remains upon it a little moisture, which, if note 
removed, will doubtless occasion rust. Nothing removes 
all moisture from the keen edge of the razH* so well as * 
the strop. Moreover, the warmth retained by the blade 
after use renders the steel, which it expands, more sen- 
sitive to the stimulating power of the strop. The repose, 
too, of the razor after stropping, is considered to be advan- 
tageous to its cutting qualities. The palm of the hand 
I is recommended by some barbers as the best strop, but 
j such is only a fancy, the palm of the hand being at best 
only a makeshift. It frequently happens after a consider- 
able period of use that the strop becomes notched or 
uneven, and should then be cast aside as unfit for use, 
since stropping a razor once on such an instrument will 
inevitably destroy its teeth, andt the only cure will be to 
lla^•e the razor set afresh. While, however, the strop 
remains free from cuts, clirt,^or destruction, the ^)aste on 
its sides requires to be occasionally renewed. We must 
warn our readers that if they desire to preserve cither 
their razor or strop, they should be most scrupulous in 
placing the strop back, after use, into its scabbard, other- 
wise dust, 'hr even grit, is sure to adhere to the paste 
with which the strop is prepared. 

The hone, strop, and shaving soap will be considered in 
another article. 


COOKERY.— LXX 1 1. 

! VARIOUS SEASONINGS. 

Seasoning for Take eight parts of parsley 

one of thyme, and one part of bay-leaves ; dry them, and 
crumble them together into a powder. Some of this, 
added to broths, makes an excellent seasoning. 

Curry Poxvder for Soups, This preparatjpn con- 
sists pf three parts turmeric, and the same quantity of 
coriandcr-seeds ; ohe part each of mustard-seed, black 
pepper, and ginger; half an ounce of the seeds of the 
lesser cardamom, and one quarter of an ounce each of 
cayenne and curry. Reduce them separately to powder, 
and then mix them altogether. 

Liquid Essence of Curry may be prepared by putting 
three ounces of the above powder in one quart of strong 
vinegar, for ten days or a fortnight, and then straining 
off the clear liquid. 

Seasoning for E'orcemeat, and for Game and Meat 
Pies. — Take two parts of bay-leaves, and the same quan- 
tity of thyme, one part each of rosemary and marjoram, 
four parts of nutmeg, the same quantity of cloves, two 
parts of black pepper, and one of cayenne pepper. Dry 
the herbs carefully, taking care not to employ so high 
a temperature as to dissipate the essential oils they 
contain. Afterwards powder the other ingredient^ mix 
them ^1 together, and pass the powder through a sieve. 
This powder is usually kept mixed with four times it& 
weight of salt. When mixed with the salt in this pro- 
portion, one ounce will be found sufficient to season three 
pounds of forcemeat. • 

Seasoned Vinegar for SaIads.--‘Y>xy very carefully, and 
reduce to coarse po^er, three ounces* each of shalots, 
tarragon, savory, and chives, with one ounce each of 
balm and mint. Rut the powder in a gallon of strong: 
vinegar for a fortnight or three weeks, and then strain 5 
for use. 

Concentrated Essence of Celery for Soups, Put^ 
in a well-closed bot;;le, one part of celei^-s^, crushed* 
in a in thice parts ot rectified spirits of wine> for 
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fourteen ^days, and strain well through ciilico or filtering 

^ \s5enc€^ of AnchovieSy for flavouring Sauces, dr^c . — 
Clean tnd remove the bones from one pound of anchovies, 
beat them into a pulp, and pass the soft portion through 
a sieve, so as to separate the flesh from any small bones, 
Put those parts of the pulp that will not pass 
tlirough the sieve into a pan with the bones, and boil 
them in a pint of water for a quarter of an hour, and 
then strain. To the clear fluid add two and a half ounces 
of flour, and the same quantity of salt, and add the soft 
portion of the anchovies that passed through the sieve, 
ftoil them together at a moderate heat for a few minutes. 
Then take the vessel from the fire, and add a quarter of j 
a pint of strong vinegar. Essence of anchovies should be , 
kept in small bottles, with the corks tied over bladder, 1 
and dipped in melting sealing-wax to render them air- \ 
tight. The quantity of materials directed to be used will ' 
produce three pounds of the essence of anchovies. 

Another kind of Kssence of Anchovies. — Remove the 
bones from three anchovies, and beat them into a paste 
with four green chilies, or a small quantity of cayenne 
pepper, and two shalots. Then mix them with a gill 
of walnut catchup, and half a pint of mushroom catchfip, ! 
and preserve in well-closed bottles. j 

Chutnees. — Roast some apples, remove the pulp, and ; 
colour them to Tescnible a tomato, by means of beetroot | 
and turmeric. Put the pulp into a pan, and simmer it 
with a tablcspoonful of chili vinegar, a shalot, head of 
garlic, some salt, and a small quantity of cayenne, until 
iT’becomcs of the consistence of thick cream. Preserve 
th#chutnec carefully in small bottles, well closed. | 

'Seasoned Vinegar for Indian Pickles. — 'fo season ' 
vinegar for this purpose, the following arc required | 
.Shalots, ground mustard-seed, and bruised ginger, two , 
ounces of each; mace, one ounce; a tcaspoonful of; 
cayenne ; and a root of horse-radish, cut into slices. Put j 
the ingredients into a vessel with six pints of strong - 
vinegar and half a pound of salt, boil them together for j 
fifteen minutes, pour them while hot into a stone jar, and 
cork, the mouth of the vessel securely. 

KitchmePs Essence of CapsUum. — This is prepared 
by digesting one ounce of cayenne in one pint of rectified 
spirits of wine, or brandy. 

Essence of Cloves. — Oil of cloves, one fluid ounce, dis- 
solved in one pint of rectified spirits of wine. 

Seasonings for Kitchen Use. — KitchenePs spice for 
ragodts is a composition of mustard, grated lemon-peel, 
and black pepper, half a pound ; cayenne pepper, two • 
ounces ; nutmeg, half an ounce ; ginger and allspice, one [ 
ounce ; dry salt, one pound. All the articles are to be [ 
separately powdered, and well mixed together. It should j 
be preserved in a well- stoppered bottle, or canister, kept I 
in a efry place. A very useful mixed spice for flavouring | 
soups, gravies, and similar articles of cookery, may be ! 
prepared with two pounds of black pepper, one p<)und of | 
ginger, and half a pound each of nutmegs, allspice, and i 
cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, and three pounds of dry , 
table-sail, finely powdered and ground together in a 1 
mortiir. Kitchener’s seasoning for flavouring soups ; 
consists of thyme, parsley, winter savory, and sweet | 
marjoram, of each two ounces, and one ounce each of j 
yellow lemon-peel and sweet basil These ingredients ! 
art to be carefully dried, and powdered, and then well 
mixed together. 'I'he composition for flavouring pastry 
known as “ Kidder’s sweet spice ” is prepared with equal 
parts of cloves, mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, and sugar. 
The materials are to be ground separately, and well 
mixed together. French spice for flavouring sausages 
is composed of five pounds of black pepper, two pounds 
and, a naff of ginger, one pound of nutmegs, half a pound 
of’anisc^d^ one pound pf cloves, and half a pound of 
corianddr^it^^, ground together. 


KitchenePs Ks.%eHce of Ginger . three 
parts ; grated fresh lemon-peel, two parts ; weak spirits 
of wine— half rectified spirits of wine, and the rest water 
-—thirty parts. Digest together for a fortnight, and then 
strain or filter the clear liquid. 

Essence of Apples , — Tnis is prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of the artificial oil of apples in about one pint of 
rectified spirit. 

Concentrated Esseftce of Lemons for flavouring Pastry 
and Confection€ry.---'D\%z%\ half an ounce of the fresh rind 
of a lemon in eight ounces of rectified spirits of wine, 
for fourteen days. Then filter the essence, and add one 
fluid ounce of recently prepared oil of lemons. 

Essence of Cloves for Confectianery and Pastry . — 
Dissolve half an ounce of fresh oil of cloves in half a pint 
of rectified spirits of wine. 

Essence of Allspice, for the saptie purposes, is prepared 
in a similar manner, with oil of pimento and rectified 
spirit. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Spiced SalL-^ Take two parts of grated nutmeg, the 
same quantity of powdered clove.s, and one part each of 
allspice, powdered pepper, and basil ; all the ingredients, 
to be w'cll mixed with two .hundred and twenty-five parts 
of salt. 

To repair Amber Articles when broken.— pieces o( 
amber wiien broken, may be joined together by a solution 
of that substance in chloroform. The parts to be joined, 
should be perfectly free from grease, and made slightly 
w^ann before applying it. 

7'o prevent Broth from turning Sour.— Broth may be 
preserved in a good condition for some days, by taking 
care when first made to skim it well, and strain it, so as to 
remove every portion of fat from its surface, ^r.he broth 
should be kept in an uncovered vessel in a cool place* 
In summer the broth should be strained daily, and 
poured into a clean vessel 

To soften the Skin and improve the Complexion.— 
Mix a little flowers of sulphur in afternoon milk — about 
a w'ineglassfii’. Let it stand all night, to be used before 
>vashing the next morning. The milk only is to be ap- 
plied to the skin, without disturbing the sulphur. It must 
not be used when kept longer than ifie morning. 

What to do with Stale Bread . — When stale bread ha,s 
become so hard that it cannot be eaten, it should be grated 
into coarse powder, and preserved in wide-mouthed bottles 
or jars. When kept well covered up, and in a dry place, 
it will keep good for a considerable time. Bread thus 
powdered will be found very useful for the preparation, of 
puddings, stuffings, and similar purposes. 

How tv presen'e Butter . — Expose the butter to a 
gentle heat in a metal vessel ; when it melts, a quantity 
of impurities will fall to the bottom of the vessel, and a 
scum will also rise to the surface, which must be carefully 
removed. The heat of the fire must now be increased 
until the butter begins to boil- the scum being con* 
tiniially removed, and the butter stirred to prevent the 
impurities at. the bottom of the vessel from burning. 
When no more scum rises to the surface of the butter, 
the boiling must be stopped, some salt added, and the 
melting butter allowed to become so cold that it no longer 
burns the finger. Then the clear butter is poured off into 
jars, the mouths carefully closed, and preserved for use. 

To detect Adulteration of Arrowroot by Flour.— 
Mix sixteen grains of the suspected starch in one hundred 
and eighty cubic inches of water, and apply heat to the 
liquid, until it nearly reaches the boiling point ( 212 ^ Falur.), 
and stir the liquid continually. When the stirring ceases, 
if the arrowroot is pure, the liquid will not froth on its 
surface ; bgt if it has been adulterated with flour, a con* 
siderablc amount of froth will be imwdiatdy pro4vce4- > 
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RIDING FOR LADIES.— IV. 

Shvisg is generstlly produced by nervousness ; it is best 
to slacken tiie rein on the side the horse shies, turning 
his head away as much as possible from anything that 
terrifies him, and diverting his attention towards some- 
thing else ; a word or two of encouragement is of the 
greatest value. The wisest mode in all these emergencies 
is really to turn the horse’s attack on himself— to make 
him persist in doing what he shows a disposition to do. 
Still, in cases of terror, it is most advisable, where possible, 
by encouragement, to let a horse sec the groundlessness 
of his fears. In time his peculiarities are soon learnt ; 
and where it is possible it is best to prevent his seeing 
what alarms him. 

A lady should never knowingly ride a horse given to 
stumbling ; occasionally, however, any steed may by | 
accident stumble. When such a thing occurs, raise his 
head by a quick action of the hand, throwing the figure 
back. It is no use whipping him, or he will be nervous, 
or maybe restive, the probability being that the trip has 
already made him nervous. 

Kicking is a still more serious failing. In such a case, 
hold the reins in both hands, the body upright, the 
shoulders back, the waist forward : the danger being that 
the rider may fall backwards and pull the horse on to 
her. To prevent this, slacken the reins as he rears, bend 
forward, tnrowing the weight on his shoulders, and as his 
fore feet touch the ground, apply the whip smartly, ot 
attempt to pull him round, which will also prevent his 
rearing, if inclined. 

A horse kicking requires to be held well in hand. If 
his head be well up, you prevent his doing much harm 
with his heels. If his head be already down, the rider 
must hold the reins so tightly that he cannot throw himself 
down, and by moving her b^y backwards prevent herself 
being pitched over his head, giving him a sharp turn or 
two round when practicable, being careful that, in prevent- 
ing his kicking, she does not lead him to rear ; slashing 
the shoulder well for kicking, and behind the saddle for 
rearing. 

She should, in her course of instruction, be put upon a 
steed that has been taught to kick ; she will then learn 
that she must keep his head up and divert his atten- 
tion, pressing her legs well against the crutches. In 
fearing, the rider is much at the mercy of the horse ; if he 
persist, she should lay Ann hold of his neck or mane. 

To dismount, first see that the habit is quite disentangled, 
removing the right leg from the crutch, the left foot from 
the stirrup. The right hand holds the reins until they 
are dropped on the horse’s neck ; the habit must then be 
slightly drawn up in front, so that in alighting it clears 
the ground. Many women can glide easily unassisted 
from the saddle. If that is not practicable, both the 
hands are laid lightly on the shoulders of the groom or 
gentleman to whom the duty falls, and this makes the 
descent easy and more graceful than when, as often 
happens, the assistant places his hands on her waist and 
so helps her to spring. She must necessarily bend her 
knees and suffer her figure to be easy and flexible. Prac- 
tice is essential here as in the other points we have 
entered upon. 

We have throughout avoided all technicality in our 
directions. The military aid book is one which ladies 
J are not much likely to affect ; riding with them is an 
exercise and a pastime. 

The terms ‘‘ aids ” and “ defences,” it is well to know, 
are applied to the movements of the hands, body, and 
legs, wnereby the rider sways the horse or assists him to 
carry out her wishes, such as giving rein when he is to 
advance, tightening it when he is to stop, these accom- 
panied by simultaneous movements of the leg and body, 
and often of the whip. 


[ In learning, the pupil should be teught to mount a 
I variety of horses, and so accustom herself to many paces 
and tempers ; but possessed of a horse speciaHy^her own, 
she should devote herself to ascertaining his pecuIJ^ities : 
for a course of action suited to one animal is not mways 
'advisable for another— gentleness and kindness being 
among the most powerful influences. A steed that wants 
much correction ts unfit for a lady’s use. 

Once, however, allow him to gain the mastery, and 
comfort will be altogether sacriticcd. firmness and 
determination are as much needed in the management of 
horses as children. 

Patience is also a very necessary virtue. Riding well 
will not come all at once, but early failures must not 
dishearten, and practice will lead to flexibility and grace. 
Those who have already received good lessons in the 
gymnasium will find these adjuncts come all the easier. 

A disposition to indulge in groundless fears should be 
at once suppressed ; but nerve is very much a matter of 
health ; as tliat improves, by means of healt hful exercise, 
courage will increase. 

It is hardly possible to begin to ride too early. The 
best riders are those who have begun in childhood. 

Begin early and learn thoroughly — once well learnt is 
twice lekrnt. And so with this old adage we bring our 
instructions to a dose. 


GINGER CHAMPAGNPl 

Among the Melbourne specifications of patents we find 
the following invention, the object of which is to produce 
a wholesome and agreeable drink having a flavour similar 
to champagne, and the operation may be thus described 
To manufacture, say sixty gallons, there are first placed 
fifty-eight gallons of cold water in a copper boiler, to 
which are added one hundred and fifty-eight pounds of 
the finest raw sugar, and five pounds of bruised ginger. 
The mixture is then heated, and allowed to boil gently for 
about half an hour, during which time the scum rising 
from the surface must be taken off. After this* l:as been 
done, the liquor must be drawn out of the boiler, and 
placed in coolers ; and after the temperature has been 
reduced to about blood-heat, it is placed in casks, in 
which the following articles have been previously put, 
namely, thirty-six pounds of raisins, cut into small pieces, 
six dozen of oranges, and six dozen of lemons, sliced 
thin. There must then be added to the liquor in ih: 
casks one quart of yeast, which, with the liquor, is allowed 
to ferment. After the fermentation has ceased, there is 
added to the liquor one gallon and a half of proof spirits, 
and six ounces of isinglass, for the purpose of fining the 
liquor ; eggs may be substituted for the isinglass, which, 
however, is preferable. The whole is then mixed well 
together, and the cask fastened up for about one month, 
when it is racked off into another cask, and bottled, 
being then ready for the market. The predominating 
flavour of this liauor will be ginger and champagne, and 
it is therefore called “ginger champagne.” Bu|the use 
of the ginger may be dispensed with altogether, and the 
quantity of oranges increased ; that is, eighteen dozen 
instead of six dozen. The drink will then be “orange 
champagne.” Or, instead of increasing the quantity of 
oranges, about three times the quantity of lemons may i 
be used, in which case “ lemon chajnpagne ” will be the 
result. • 


, PUMICE-STONE FIRES. 

For bedVooms where a steady, continuous, but not par- 
ticidarly strong fire is required, one of pumice-stone is 
preferable to .in ordinary fire. ' A good method of con* 
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structioD is to introduce three argand gas-burners into 
thf botftgi of the grate, which is then hlled up with lumps 
or pumice-stone. A couple of shillings will buy enough 
for ai^ grate, and it will not waste or burn away. One, 
two, or all three of the jets of gas can then be turned on 
as a smaller or larger hre is required. The pumice-stone 
soon becomes of a red-heat, and glows like actual coals, 
%nd the gas-flames play prettily about it. The perfect 
safety of pumice-stone fires greatly recommends them for 
bedroom use, •as does also the fact of their perfect clean- 
liness* no dust, smoke, or ashes being caused by them, 
which good housewives regard as a point of great im- 1 
«f)ortancc. In summer rooms also, where au occasional j 
tire only is required, they may be found a great con- 
venience. 


HIGHWAY LAW. 

11 . 

In the case of common highways (by which term we 
include bridges), the surveyor, or other person chargeable ! 
with the repiiirs, can be summoned by a justice of the I 
peace, upon the oath of one credible witness alleging that | 
the road is out of repair, to appear before the justices at j 
some special sessions for the highways. Thus, if the 
(iuestion be one of repairs only, and docs not turn upon j 
wiu> ought of right to repair the road, the justices must 
either appoint a proper person to view the place in 
question, or go and do it themselves ; and if they are I 
satisfied that the highway is really out of repair, they can j 
tfder the necessary repairs to be done, and inflict a 
penalty on the offenders. Hy the “ Public Health Act, 
1875,” the powers and duties of surveyors of highways arc 
vested in “urban authorities,” which term includes the 
Corporation of a town. Improvement Commissioners, 
and Local Boards, and these now execute the office of 
Surveyor of Highways, for by the Act referred to all 
powers, authorities, and liabilities, and all arrangements 
as to lighting, paving, and the acquisition of new roads, 
are give* them. The Surveyor of Highways thus becomes 
the agent for the authorities for carrying out their duties, 
and no claim can now be maintainable against him. 

In the case of a turnpike, the proper person to be 
summoned and proceeded against in the first instance is 
the treasurer of the turnpike road, who must be sum- 
moned to appear before the justices by two of their 
number (one magistrate alone not having power to do 
so), in order to ascertain whether they have sufficient 
funds to enable them to repair the road, and if they have, 
they can order them to repair it, and if they disobey 
these directions costs may be awarded against them. 

But if, on the other hand, the party charged before the 
justffces denies his liability to repair, the magistrates must 
direct an indictment to be preferred ; and they have no 
discretion in the matter, except so far indeed as to whether 
the indictment shall be preferred against the parish, or 
some other party ; and should they refuse to act as 
abovepa mandamus can be issued to compel them to 
make the necessary order. But by the Act before men- 
tioned the urban authorities may, by agreement with 
the trustees of a turnpike road, undertake the mainten- 
ance, repair, and cleansing of such road, and they will 
Aen have power to remove any turnpike-gato, or place 
others, as they may decide to be necessary. 

The mode by wnich funds are collected for the repairs 
of highways is by the highway rate, which next claims 
our attention, • 

Highway rates, then, are assessed and levied on all 
property liable to be rated for the relief of the poor. 
Every rate must be signed by the surveyor, allowed by 
fwp justices, and published in the same manner as poor- 
rates, and may also be enforced in tjhc same way. They 


must not exceed tenpence in the pound at any- one time, 
nor two shillings and sixpence in any one year, unless 
with the consent of four-fifths of the inhabitants ; and a 
meeting must be specially called for the purpose of 
making such a rate. If the district includes several 
parishes, separately maintaining their own highways 
the local board cannot make separate rates for each 
parish, but must raise funds by a general district rate. 

These local boards can exist in any parish where the 
population exceeds 5,000, and are constituted for the 
better manstgement of the highways therein. It is not 
compulsory that this should be done, the matter must be 
settled by the inhabitants at a vestry meeting called for 
the purpose ; and should such a resolution be carried — 
and a majority of two-thirds of those present is necessary 
to do it — they must elect a number of householders not 
exceeding twenty or less than five, who reside in and are 
rated for the poor of the parish, to serve as surveyors* 
and act in the capacity of a highway board. They must 
appoint a clerk, a skilled person to act as a surveyor, and 
a collector of rates, who arc all to be paid reasonable sala- 
ries, A treasurer must also be appointed ; and in order 
to guard against loss, a securitv must be taken from him. 
The whole management of the highways is vested in them 
as a board, and they liave complete control over them. 

Besides these local boards there are also what arc 
termed district highway boards, which arc formed in the 
following manner Any five or more of the justices of a 
county may, by writing under their hands, require the clerk 
of the peace to add to, or send with the notice required by 
law to be given of the holding of the courts of general or 
quarter session, a notice that at the court about to be held 
there will be a proposal made to the justices to divide the 
county, or some part thereof, into highway districts. 
Notice must also sent to the churchwardens of every 
parish mentioned in the notice. On the assembling of 
the justices they may make a provisional order to con- 
stitute a district, but this shall not be of any validity 
j unless confinned by a subsequent meeting of the justices 
assembled at quarter sessions. A district highway board 
is then appointed, which consists of the waywardens of 
every parish, and the justices of the county within the 
district. It is a body corporate, having a perpetual suc- 
I cession and a common seal ; it likewise has power to 
hold lands. It is bound to keep the roads in its district 
in proper repair, in the same manner as a local board ; 
and in case of a complaint being made against it for non- 
repair, the only difference in the procedure against it and 
that of local boards and parishes is, that in this case the 
justices must summon the waywardens of the parish in 
which the road lies, as well as the board itself. ’ 

With a few remarks touching upon the question of 
nuisances committed upon highways, and the mode of 
their removal, we will conclude this subject. 

In general, mere temporary obstructions are not indict- 
able, and notice must be given to the occupier of the pre- 
mises where they exist to remove the nuisance before 
any one can interfere ; should he, however, refuse to do so, 
he can be proceeded against. But all injuries and perma- 
nent obstructions to highways are nuisances at common 
law, and can be indicted as such without any previous 
notice. Public exhibitions which cause a crowd to collect 
to the hindrance of traffic arc indictable. But when a 
place has been used as a public fair or market for above 
twenty years, to which persons have resorted for the pur- 
pose of there exposing articles for sale, they shall not be 
liable to be indicted fbr a nuisance for obstructing the 
highway, if fairly engaged in using the place as a fair or 
market. A cart may be unloaded in the street for jthe 
urpose of conveying goods into an adjoining house, if it 
e done with promptness ; but if there be unFcaspnable 
delay, it is a nuisance, and indictable. 

So, too, as to the repairing of a house, the public must 
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submit ' to the inconvenience occasioned necessarily 
thereby ; but if this inconvenience is prolonged for an 
unreasonable time, the party may be indicted. 

And by the Highway Act, no shrub or tree shall be 
planted on any carriage or cart-way, or within the distance 
of fifteen feet from the centre of a highway, by the owner 
of the soil or other person ; and if he does not cut them 
down, grub them up, or carry them away within twenty-! 
one days after notice is sent to him by the surveyor to do 
so, he is liable to forfeit ibr every offence the sum of ten 
shillings. I 

And by the same Act, no steam-engines, unless within j 
a building, are to be erected within twenty-five yards of i 
the centre of the highway ; no person must ride on or 
injure the footpaths thereon ; railways must maintain 
gates at the point where they cross the roads : no one 
must fire guns, or let off fireworks, within fifty yards of 
the centre of the highway ; and, in fine, no one must 
obstruct the traffic thereon, either in manner staled above 
or in any other way, under a penalty of forty shillings. 


TEXTILE FAIIRICS IN DOMESITC USK 
lit. j 

In selecting a cloth, one of the first qualities to be | 
afeedrtained is the closeness and fineness of its texture. | 
In material of an inferior kind, the texture is open and j 
coarse, a defect which can be detected in a moment by ' 
holding it up to a Strong light; if the light passes through j 
it, the cloth cannot be of first-rate quality, and will 
give way, and become full of holes after a little use. A 
really good cloth, on the other hand, is so closely woven 
and so compactly felted together as to be perfectly im* 
pervious to light ; and this will of course wear belter thar 
the first-mentioned. The thickness of the material will 
influence this to some degree ; but a thick cloth is not 
always a good one. Wc should prefer one of a moderate 
thickness, but which was opaque. Softness is an essential 
quality, and is as important in this fabric as in the case 
of silk, while it may be tested for in the same manner, 
namely, by gathering up the folds, and observing the 
angles which they assume. In the best cloths, especially 
chose which arc black, the colour is some guide as to 
quality : those of the finest character being 6f best colour. 
The smoothness and perfect equality of surface must also 
be observed, as the common varieties are not brought to 
the same high state of finish as those of closer and more 
compact texture, and this test is appii;able to both sides 
of the fabric. In a really first-rate material there is often 
but little difference of finish between the face and the 
back surface. This is an important quality with respect 
to economy; as when the front surface is slightly worn or 
soiled, the garment may be turned, when it will be nearly 
as good as when first made up. When purchasing a 
cloth, inquiry should always be made as to its having 
been well shrunk, as, if this has not been properly effected, 
a shower of rain will probably destroy its beauty, and 
spot it all over, A w'ord of caution may here be added 
with respect to a base imitation of cloth knowm in the 
trade as “ shoddy.’* This is frequently w’cll got up, and 
finely finished ; but it is utter rubbish, and thoroughly 
unserviceable. It is composed chiefly of fragments of 
old cloth felted on to a coarse w^oven texture, and may 
be detected in a moment by tearing the fabric in the 
direction of its length. Another good test is that of 
attempting to draw' out the fibres at the end of the piece. 
A really good cloth wil’ yield fibres of some length ; but 
it is utterly impossible to draw these out of shoddy, on 
account of their shortness. Where a cloth of extreme 
cheapness is shown to the intending purchaser, this test 
should always be applied ; as it is only reasonable to 
suppose that a fabric composed of '•-uch short fibres (whicli 


resemble dust in their raw state) cannot be so strong 
or firm when made up as that in which the* longer ones 
arc used ; as these latter from their greater length are 
more firmly interlaced, and consequently offer greater 
resistance to any tearing strain. 

With regard to the preservation of cloth, very little 
need be here said, as almost every housewife knows W'hat 
is needful in this respect. Two hints, however, may be 
offered. In the first place, all dust and dirt should be 
carefully removed before the clothing is placed in store, 
or the impurity will speedily work its way into the texture 
of the cloth, and destroy its brightness and beaut>> 
The second point is not, perhaps, so carefully attended 
to, although it is equally important ; namely, that of per- 
fectly drying the cloth before putting it away. All damp- 
ness should be removed by drying before a fire, or mildew' 
will most certainly ensue if the material be left for any 
length of time. When placed in a drawer, all the folds 
which can be removed should be pressed out ; or the 
cloth will, when required for use, be full of awkward- 
looking creases, which it will be difficult to remove. 

Cloth may be washed ; but this is a somew'hat dan- 
gerous process, and it is better to simply cleanse the 
surface by means of a tuft of the same or a similar ma- 
terial, which has been dipped in a weak solution of liquor 
ammonia in w'ater. It may also be rc-dipped ; but as 
this process requires some skill and practice, it had better 
be confided to the professional dyer. After undergoing 
either of these operations, the cloth must be pressed with 
a hot flat-iron ; or as the tailors call it, goosed,” and 
this should not be effected upon the bare surface of ijie 
cloth, but a piece of linen or calico placed between it and 
the iron. 

HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— XLVII. 

TEMPORARY DECORATIONS FOR AN IMPROMPTU BALL 
OR CONCERT ROOM, 

It frequently happens in families where festivities arc 
rather the exception than the rule, that it is pcccssary 
to convert a room ordinarily devoted to merely useful 
purposes, into one of an ornamenUil character. In the 
country this is more especially the case, wbcrc a school- 
room, a hall, or sometimes even a barn, is necessarily 
made to do service as a ball-room, a concert-room, or a 
place for private theatricals, Wc propose showing how 
such a room may be tastefully decorated at an insignifi- 
cant cost, in such a manner as we have proved by ex- 
perience to be at the same lime practicable and effective. 

Let us suppose that it is desired to decorate a large 
room presenting nothing beyond four bare whitcw'ashed 
w'alls. We shall show liow in a few hours, and at the 
cost of a few shillings, llic low'cr portion of the sides of 
this room may be made to appear as though hung with 
crimson drapery, and the upper to be painted with an 
effective diaper ; how the walls may in appearance be 
divided into compartments by marble pilasters; and how 
a temporary fountain may be erected at one eni rising 
above a bank of flowers and evergreens. We shau, more- 
over, give a number of useful practical hints for the minor 
decorations which may be required in fitting up such a 
room. 

In order to effect these decorations, the first thing to ho 
done will be to divide the w'alls into upper and lower 
portions ; the latter should be about six feet high, or 
rather more or less,* according to the dimensions of the 
room. I’he upper.portion we first propose to decorate in 
diaper by njeans of stencilling. 

An effective pattern for stencilling is that shown in our 
illustration of a portion of wall when decorated (see Fig, i), 
or more detail as working copies, in Figs. 2 and 3 ; tt 
consists of St heraldic lion and a flower. For colouring 
the W'aUs with these, stencil-plates may be made of stiff 
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brown {paper or cardboard, Weil soaked %vith linsead oil to 
jprevent being subsequently softened by moisture while 
in u^. The stencil-plate is made by cutting away those 
portions which are to be represented by colour on the 
walls, and which are shown light in our woodcuts ; small 
portions are left at the jnnctiire of detached parts, as at 
jhe legs the lion, for the purpose of holding the plate 
Snote fifthly . together. The patterns can be enlarged 
. to sode S|s ^4 then cut out. The stencilling is done by 
merely h^mg or fixing the plate with tacks or drawing- 
pins the wall, and dashing on the colour with a 

goodwsized brush. The colours proper for the purpose 
*ate to be bought for a mere trifle. Venetian red for the 
lions, and ^‘celestial" blue for the flowers, would look 
exceedingly well, or if a little extra expense were no 
object, more brilliancy might be obtained by using ver- 
milion and a better kind of blue, say ultramarine. These 
colours may be prepared for use by grinding them with a 
stout knife on a piece of stone or slate. If there is any 
danger of the work being rubbed, the colours may be 
fixed securely by mixing them with water in which a little 
glue has been dissolved to serve as a size : but as in our 
proposed decorations the stencilling will usually be placed 
so high as to be secure from injury, it will g< ncrally be 
suificient merely to mix the colours with a little beer 
or milk. It is well before commencing to stencil, to 
measure and mark out upon the walls the places where 
tne central points of the figures in the pattern should fall. 
This may be easily done, and the perpendicular of the 
pattern preserved, by measuring off the distances at 
^hich the rows of figures are to occur just beneath the I 
ceiling, then dropping a plumb-line, which has been I 
previously rubbed with charcoal, springing it with the I 
thumb and finger, and measuring off the perpendicular 
intervals ; the superfluous charcoal may be dusted off 
afterwards. It is then easy to lay the stencil-plate at 
once in its position against the wall ; one stencil-plate 
of each figure will be sufficient, as they can be freely 
moved on from place to place. It is better to commence 
the operation of stencilling against the ceiling,’ and to 
work doVnwarcls, to avoid splashes or injury to the work 
as it proceeds. Stencilling, which is the reverse of 
printing, and consists of applying colour through an 
opening instead of taking an impression from a raised 
surface, is the most easy and expeditious of all kinds of 
decoration. 

The upper portion of the walls being thus stencilled, 
the next proceeding will be to cover the lower portion, 
that below the six-foot line, with imitation drapery. 
Nothing will look better for this than a common wall 
paper, which has a simple pattern in two shades of 
crimson, such as may be bought at one penny per yard. 
Thig is to be pasted against the wall in the ordinary 
manner, and when dry, the effect of drapery may be given j 
to it by mixing lamj^black in the same manner as the ; 
colours for the stencilling above, and with a small brush ! 
marking bold and distinct lines upon the paper, as shown 
in Fig. I. The illusion will be completed by pasting 
a boraering along its top ; one of crimson and yellow, 
with gold studs at intervals, is sold at one penny per 
yard, which w'^ould look well ; and a second border of 
yellow paper along its base, which may be picked out 
with a few strokes of the brush and lamp?black to give 
fhe appearance of fringe. 

As we have now covered the whole of the walls, we will 
next divide them into bays or compirtments by pilasters. 
This we can do by hiring or borrowing a nurnbet: of 
battens, which are pieces of timber about six inches wide ^ 
and two and a half thick, from the nearest timber-yard. 
These are to be covered by pasting marbled paper over 
them, which, for greater security, may also \>e tacked 
down at their backs ; or their fronts may be covered with 
paper on in^ch an ornamental pilaster is printed^ like 


that given in Fig. i, which may be bought In the Lowther 
Arcade and elsewhere. They are then to be placed 
against the wall at stated intervals, and each may be fixed 
with two strong nails at top and bottom. A Wreath of 
evergreens fastened round the top of one of these pilaster^ 
makes a pretty and conceals its juhetiql With the 

ceiling, while long tdhdrils of ivy tied & 

down at each sid^ and heM fast by a tack Or'tivd^wiii 
conceal any impcifection in its juncture with tha Wall* 
If ranges of scats are to occupy the whole of the sides of 
the room, no bases for these pilasters will be needed,* 
otherwise their bottoms'may be hidden by pedestals sur- 
mounted by plaster caists* We liave seen pedestals for 
this purpose improvised from common beer-barrels, white- 
washed over, and wreathed with evergreens ; even a 
number of boxes will answer the purpose ; or four pieces 
of board nailed together, with a top, will xnaice a mod 
pedestal. The pilasters may be further decorated \by 
fixing upon thein, a.s shown in our illustmtion, plaster 
brackets, or those known as ivy brackets/ described 
in our article on Christmas Decorations,” surinduntiid 
w’itli busts or vases for flowers. A kind of ornaitientat 
cornice, composed of mottoes, neatly ciit out of coloured 
paper, may, if it is desired, be made to run from pilaster 
to pilaster, just beneath the ceiling, and two festoons of 
evergreens between each pair of pilasters, looped to a 
nail in the centre, from which a basket of flowers or a 
paper lantern is suspended, would have a very pretty 
appearance. 

Few decorative objects are more pleasing and refreshing 
in a hot and brilliantly lighted room than a fountain. 
A temporary fountain, though its erection may at first 
sight appear to involve much trouble and expense, is 
really a very simple affair, provided that a sufficient 
supply and force of water be at hand. For the. basin 
of such a fountain, a shallow, circular tub, or any similar 
vessel, will suffice. This being placed in its position, 
wc can take such a length of india-rubber tubing (cost 
threepence per foot) as will reach to it from the nearest 
turncock which will supply water, and another length 
sufficient to convey the waste water to the nearest dram. 
If these pipes pass through the room in any part where 
they may be in danger of being trodden upon, they must 
be protected by a board being placed over them. In a 
temporary ball-room, the seats for the musicians might 
well be placed behind the fountain, and under these 
the pipes might easily and safely be laid. The india- 
rubber tubes may be made to bend over the side of the 
tub ; this will not interrupt the flow of water, since they 
will act as syphons. A piece of leaden gas-tubing to 
throw the jet through a small hole in its upper end. may 
be fixed upright in the centre of the tub, and connected 
with the india-rubber tube, w'hich, if the two are of the 
same size, can be done by simply pulling the india-rubber 
over the lead. A piece of wood or iron fixfd upright in 
the tub will be useful to support the leaden lube (see 
Fig. 4). The jnouth of the waste-pipe must be fixed at 
the height above which the water is not intended to rise. 
The jet-pipe may be concealed by rockwork, or by fasten- 
ing round it a few sprigs of evergreen, and the tub txlay be 
converted into a pretty basin, by placing rockwork round ‘ 
its sides, and clean gravel over its bottom pn ivhich a few 
shells may be scattered j this will hide the tube. Exter- 
nally, flowers or shriibs, in pots, must be placed round 
the tub, in the manner shown in the illustration, page 33, 
large cne^ standing as high as its edges being nearest the 
tub, and decreasing gradually in size. Sawdust must be 
spread over and between the pots, so as to fill up the 
interstices, and when a covering of green moss has been 
placed over the sawdust hiding the edges of the tub, the 
whole will have the efl^t of a green mossy bank from 
which plants are springing, sloping up to the thargtn of 
a pretty, haiiiral-lobkmg fbuhtaiti, which will be rendered 
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complete by placing in it some gold or silver fish. If a in default of gas, chandeliers may be made of <,woodeni 
basin of plaster of Paris or other material, such as that hoops or crossed laths, arith tin holders for ^candles ,at 
shown in our illustration, can be readily procured, it may their ends, hung from the ceiling and decorate<^ with 
be us^ with good effect. evergreens ; and tin sconces, also surrounded witH ever- 



We have now to consider in what way our ball-room ' greens, may be hung on nails in front of the pilasters, 
shall be lighted. If gas be laid on, the mo^^t ordinary i Candles, however, have a tendency to gutter and drop 
and commonplace of pendent gas-burners may be made I grease in the constantly-varying currents of air in a ball- 
pretty by twisting evergreens and fiowers round themj or i .room, and paraffine lamps on brackets are more cleanly 
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though «|they have a far less agreeable odour* But all 
di^cultiQS ^connected with candles may be overcomeii 
and much prettier effects produced by the use of paper 
lanteAs* These may be made of any shape, by first 
forming a framework of wire, placing inside holders for 
the candles, and pasting tissue-paper of various colours 
over the skeleton, as fancy may dictate. Large square or 
Octagonal lanterns, Figs. 5 and 7, arc made by forming 
.the bottom of a piece of board with upright pieces of 
wood at the dbmers to support the sides. We have seen 
effective lanterns made by first pasting stout brown paper, 
perforated as shown in Fig. 5, on the wooden frame, and 
Subsequently covering the perforation on the inside with 
coloured tissue-paper. Such lanterns as these, which 
may be made to a size fitted for holding several candles, 
are suitable for hanging along the centre of a room ; the 
smaller round-bottomed lanterns (Fig. 6) look well hung 
between the pilasters, and conriccted with them by 
wreaths of evergreens, as shown in Fig. i. Scarlet 
tape makes pretty strings for suspending these lanterns. 

As the reader will see from the materials we have 
mentioned, the cost demanded for decorating a room in 
this manner will be very small indeed. Some patience, 
ingenuity, and time, will of course be required for it, but 
these arc generally forthcoming in abundance on oc- 
casions when such labour is required ; and the effect of 
a room when so decorated, though it might not pass 
muste* by daylight, or when closely examined, would be 
sure to be successful when seen once only and by 
artificial light, and when it would have for the spectators 
the charms of novelty and surprise by being met with in 
an apartment where no ornamental features were known 
to have previously existed. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY.— XVIll. 

THE METALS.— LEAD. 

In page 350, vol, iii., of the Household Guide, is an 
article on the action of water on lead, especially in con- 
nection •with domestic cisterns. Wc now give some 
further information respecting the chemical composition 
of the metal. Lead is a soft metal, which when pure 
may be readily cut with a knife. When freshly cut its 
surface presents a glittering white appearance, with a 
tinge of blue. When handled, lead stains the hands, and 
if rubbed on paper it leaves a dark mark. Advantage 
has been taken of this property to manufacture pencils of 
this metal for writing in note-books. When such pencils 
are used on paper prepared with bone-earth, or some 
similar substance, an indelible mark of metallic lead is 
produced. For the same reason, combs made of this 
metal are sometimes used to darken the hair, but this 
pradlice cannot be recommended. 

Lead is usually obtained from the ore known as galena, 
which is a sulphide (sulphuret) of that metal. This ore 
consists of about thirteen and a half parts of sulphur and 
eighty-six and a half of metallic lead in each hundred 
parts. • This metal is also largely procured from a mineral 
m w’hich it exists in combination with oxygen. The ores 
of lead are reduced to the metallic state, either by being 
exposed to the action of flame in a reverberatory furnace, 
or by mixing it with fuel-lime and other substances being 
Sometimes added— aifd subjecting it to intense heat in a 
blast-furnace. . , . , , 

When the bright surface of recenlly cut or melted lead 
is exposed to the atmosphere it soon loses its lustre, by 
becoming covered with a thin coatiflg of oxide. The 
oxide thus formed, by protecting the motal beneath from 
the atmosphere, will be found to prevent its undergoing 
any further change for many years. This is the reason of 
the great durability of lead when employed as a covering 
for roofs ai^ similar uses. The sheet-lead thus em- 


ployed for building purposes may be made either by 
casting it into large sheets of the sire reijuired, or by 
casting the metal much thicker and spreading it out by 
rolling the metal between iron cylinders until it becomes 
of the proper thickness. The sheet-lead obtained by the 
first process is known as cast-lead, while that made by 
pressing between the rollers is called milled-lCad. It is 
found that the cast sheet-lead is the most durable, being 
less liable to undcigo expansion and contraction at 
different temperatures than that lead which has been 
milled, and is therefore less subject to injury when ex- 
posed on a roof to a hot sun or to extreme cold. 

The lead used for these purposes should be as pure as 
possible, that commonly met with containing other metals, 
such as silver and copper. The silver, however, in these 
cases only exists in small quantities, for it is always 
removed whenever it exists in sufficient quantity in the 
lead to give a slight profit after paying for the expense of 
its separation. This is done by exposing the lead to 
intense heat, in contact with the air, by which it becomes 
converted into oxide, and any silver it may contain is left 
bchhid in a metallic state. 

Pipes made of lead, owing to their durability, and to 
the flexibility with which they can be bent into any 
shape, are much employed for various household pur- 
poses ; but this practice is attended with danger to the 
health, owing to the liability of the liquids that come in 
contact with them to become impregnated with that metal. 
This is especially the case when they are employed by 
[ publicans to convey beer or other liquids, particularly 
I when slightly sour. When so employed, it is always 
necessary to throw away that portion of fluid which has 
remained in the pipes during the night, owing to its 
having become impregnated with this metal. 

It has been recommended, with a view of diminishing 
the action of such liquids on the lead, to coat the pipes 
on both surfaces with metallic fin. This is done by coat- 
ing them both inside and out with oil in which resin has 
been dissolved, and then dipping the pipes in melting 
tin. By repeating this process several times, a coating of 
tin may be obtained of any thickness. Sheet-lead, for 
cisterns, may also be coated with tin. This may be done 
by heating the metal on a stove to a temperature of about 
400*^ Fahrenheit, and then pouring melting tin over its 
surface. Powdered resin is then dusted over the surface 
of the lead, and the liquid tin passed over every part by 
means of a greasy 1 ag. 

Lead pipes are found to possess considerable power 
of withstanding pressure— much more than might be 
expected when the flexibility and softness of that metal 
is considered. For example, a pipe one inch and a half 
in diameter and one-fifth of an inch thick, made of very 
pure and ductile lead, was found capable of supporting a 
pressure of 420 lbs. per square inch. It was also found 
to require a pressure of 600 lbs. on each inch of inside 
surface before it could be burst. 

Lead, in combination with arsenic, is employed in the 
manufacture of shot. They are made by allowing the 
melting metal to percolate through a kind of cullender, 
erected on the roof of a very high tower, and fall through 
the air into a vessel of water placed at the bottom of the 
building to receive it The metal employed is prepared 
by melting white arsenic with the lead. The proportions 
employed vary according to the purity of the lead. When 
good soft lead is used, three pounds of white arsenic to 
the thousand is sufficient ; but as the most impure and 
cheapest lead i$ generally used for this purpose, eight 
pounds in the thousand is the proportion usually employed. 
The proportion of arsenic requited by any particular 
sample ca lead is learnt hf experiment When the shot 
arc hollowed, flattened, or taii^ it shows that sufficient 
arsenic has not been used ; but when they are tens-stUrped, 
it proves that too ifiuch his be^ added* 
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THE ASS. 

u. 

In Britain the ass is chiefly employed by the poor, but 
might with advantage be much more generally used than 
it is. Its price, as we showed in our former article, is 
scarcely one-twentieth of the price of the horse, and it 
can be kept at much less expense. To be kept well, it 
should be treated very much as the horse. It should 
have a convenient stable, and be regularly fed and 
cleaned. 

When we remember that the climate of its native 
country is warm and dry, it is evident that it ought not 
to be left out in cold damp nights, nor should we think 
that anything will do for it to eat. It is very temperate 
in eating and drinking, consequently preserves its own 
health. It docs not require much corn, but should have 
its allowance of hay daily ; fresh-chopped straw will 
sometimes serve the male ass, but the female should 
always have a reasonable quantity of hay. Thistles, 
coarse herbage, and various weeds— which are rejected by 
the horse— arc great favourites with the ass, consequently 
it can be kept at one-fourth of the expense of a horse. 
Pounded furze, before it blossoms, and any of the ordinary 
garden roots, are excellent food. All animals, including 
the ass, are fond of carrots, and thrive amazingly well 
upon them. If the ass gives the preference to any vege- 
table, it is to the plantain, for which it is often seen to 
neglect every other herb in the pasture. Salt, sprinkled 
over the food, or watering the animal with salt and water, 
is of great benefit in making them relish their food ; it also 
keeps them in health. The ass is so partial to salt, that 
it even prefers brackish water to perfectly fresh water ; ' 
indeed, it is very particular as to the water it drinks, and, 
as it takes very little at a time, it is only at the clearest 
brooks, and chiefly those to which it has been accustomed. 
It is also very cleanly in all its habits, even surpassing 
most other animals m this respect. It sleeps much less 
than the horse, and never lies down for tliat purpose, 
unless very much tired. It is also much more hardy than 
the horse, and liable to fewer diseases. Of all animals 
covered with hair, it is the least subject to vermin, 
probably owing to the dryness and hardness of its skin. 

In speaking of the qualities of the ass, we must contend 
against the prevailing opinion in England respecting its 
stupidity ; it may be slow, but it is shrewd and correct. 
Its timidity is mistaken for obstinacy —this is shown, when 
kindly treated, by its docility ; when otherwise, by re- 
sistahcc and caution. It is persevering, and affectionate 
towards its master, whom it will scent at a distance, and 
find out in a crowd. 

These qualifications ought to recommend it to our 
suburban and country readers, who might avail them- 
selves, much more than they do, of its useful services. 
In small chaises for children it is invaluable, as it has 
none of the tricks of a pony, nor does it shy like a horse. 
When taken young, and kindly treated, it can be trained 
to perfect obedience, and if harnessed double they go 
much better than singly; two together give very little 
trouble in driving, and are much happier : indeed, they 
have a most picturesque appearance. Some may make 
the objection that it is less genteel than a horse or pony, 
but this is merely a conventional idea that is not at all 
insurmountable. Also, where there are many females in 
a family, who cannot have much variety, on account of 
not being able to accomplish long walks, it would prove a 
source of great enjoyment and additional health. Neither 
must we overlook the important advantage of having a 
supplv of that most expensive and highly beneficial mtora- 
dve tor the delicate— ass^s milk— which, in soai^ places, 
costs as much as six shillings a quart, the virtue of which 
consists in its containing more sug^ of milk apd less 


caseine than that of the cotv, and of beitig dig^tible by 
stomachs unequal to the task of assimilating fthc richer 
milk of the latter. According to Parmentier and Desyeux, 
the properties of the milk of our herbivorous domestic 
quadru^ds may be placed in the following tabular 
scries 
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By this it will be seen that the ass^s milk contains 
most sugar and whey. But the invalid Avho drinks ass^s 
milk warm from the animal must share it with the little < 
shaggy offspring which frisks at its mother's side ; if 
you remove it the supply is withheld, the sympathetic 
stimulus having ceased ; for the lactation of the ass differs ' 
from that of ruminants, which latter, in most instances, 
by the mere stimulus of drawing away their milk, con- 
tinue to secrete it. In the ass, on the contrary, this 
maternal supply fails as soon as the young arc taken 
aw'ay. The cow, we know, is milked for months after 
the calf is otherwise disposed of. 

The female ass goes above eleven months with young, 
and seldom brings forth mote than one at a time, which 
is always in the summer, thus allowing the little one's 
constitution to harden gradually for the winter. VVe arc 
assured that she is very fond of her young, and that sJie 
will rross fire and water— surmount every obstacle— to 
protect or rejoin it. Who that has looked upon the poor 
little foal, beside its tethered mother, with its picturesque ' 
head and dark bright eyes, could fail to have their 
symfiathics awakened in its favour, or refrain from patting 
its shaggy little coat ? It arrives at maturity between four 
and five years. Some commence to breed at two yearis 
old, but tin’s is premature and ruinous to the constitution. 

If shod before fully grown, care should be taken to have 
the shoes changed as the hoof grows. Few things 
are more neglected, and yet of greater importance, than a 
proper system of shoeing. The foot should be protected 
from the wear and tear of the roads, but it would be better 
to have none than such shoes as interfere with and limit its 
action. The ass is too sure-footed to become lame through 
its own inattention ; but if one shoe is allowed to wear 
down before another, thus causing an inequality, much 
mischief may result. Great care should be taken that 
nothing cracks or crushes the crust of the hoof ; but if 
such should take place, a skilful veterinary surgeon 
should be consulted to sec if it has penetrated to the 
quick. • 

The ass sheds its teeth like the horse, and its age can 
be judged of in a similar manner. It is a hardy, long- 
lived animal ; its average age is between thirty and forty 
years, but many do not live beyond twenty or twenty- 
five, owing to harsh treatment ; so that the poor 4n their 
cruelty frustrate their own ends, by shortening the life of 
the beast they most depend upon for a living. We hear 
of many cases of longevity in the ass; indeed, it is hu- 
morously said to die when it likes. In purchasing an 
ass there is not much experience required ; if it holds tPp 
its head naturally, and has bright cyeg, it will not be very 
much out of conditk>n — of course its size and walk will 
be likewise considered. There are good breeds to be 
got even in our •own country, for many fine ones at 
some expense have been imported from Spain ; and at a 
donkey show recently held, the Prince of Wales's pure 
white one gained the prize. 

Having mentioned the usefulness of the ass during life, 
it only remains for us to refer to the various uses of its 
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btfkilv ^ter death. On account ,of the peculiar consistence 
q/ Its it is much valued for converting into close 
smooth vellum, and also for imporous sheaths for the finest 
swofts. In commerce it is known under the name of 
shagreen, from the Turkish term, s/7^^r/y but the granular 
aspect which it thus acquires is not natural to it, but 
produced by a chemical process. From its hardness and 

• elasticity, it makes excellent leather for shoes ; and it is 

. also used for drums and sieves. The bones are extremely 

hard and sdlid, and were preferred by the ancients for 
making flutes of the best sound. 

At the risk of appearing tedious, we must again urge the 

• propriety of adopting some means of raising the ass in the 
scale of domestic servitude. To us the most effectual 
method seems to be that adopted by Captain Scott, R.N., 
who started, some years ago, a very excellent movement 
for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of certain 
unfortunate donkeys which were employed in the con- 
veyance of coal, and were in a most pitiable condition. 
Several persons had attempted to remonstrate with the 
owners of the poor animals, and had only been insulted, 
without achieving any successful result. Captain Scott, 
however, stnick out another line of conduct ; and, instead 
of abusing or persecuting those who treated their animals 
badly, he offered prizes to those who could produce the 
best and healthiest donkey. Several persons joined him 
in this most laudable undertaking, and they held quarterly 
meetings, at which the prizes were bestowed. A medal 
was also given to each successful competitor, and the 
association pledged themselves to employ no donkey- 
driver who could not produce a medal. The natural 
ft)nsequences followed. The public soon took up the 
idea ; the medal-holders carried off all the trade ; and the 
cruel and neglectful drivers were either forced to conform 
to the regulations of the society, or to betake themselves 
and their beasts elsewhere. 

Very much could be said about the mule, which is 
Uie produce of the male ass and marc ; but as it is 
not commonly bred in this country, wlierc there is 
no special demand for its peculiar qualities, it is un- 
necessaiy to say much more than that it partakes of the 
qualities of both parents, with even a greater amount of 
endurance than either. It is very healthy and long-lived ; 
it is also distinguished by great intelligence, and by a 
proverbial obstinacy, which it is almost impossible at 
times to overcome. It has strong affections, and when 
tt^eated kindly it will obey with the utmost readiness. A 
few are sometimes offered for sale at cattle-fairs in our 
country, or a solitary one may be seen in harness going 
along the streets at a steady pace. The hiuney, which 
IS another hybrid, between the male horse and female ass, 
IS rare, and of little value, being destitute of symmetry 
and strength, and of small stature. 


FRENCH POLISH. 

Before using French polish, the surface of the wood 
shoulc^be made as smooth as possible. The polish is 
then poured on the centre of the surface, and spread over 
it by means of a rubber. The rubber employed for this 
purpose consists of a long strip of thick woollen list, rolled 
up into a cylinder of from one to three inches wide, the 
mze of the rubber defpending on the extent of the surface 
to be French polished. The face of the nibber is now to 
be moistened with^hc polish : this is^one by placing the 
rubber on the mouth of the bottle, and shaking up the 
liquid against so as to wet its surface. It will be found 
that once shaking the bottle will be sufficient for this 
t^rpose* The rubber is then enclosed th two layers of 
soft iittcti, the edges of the linen being tied together at 
tht Ut^er ^^dge of the rubber. The face of the linen is 
' then idhehed nrith the finger dipped in linseed oil. 


While French polishing, the rubber is to be regularly 
applied over the surface, in one direction only. When the 
polish thus applied has become almost dry, more of the 
liquid must be applied to the surface of the rubber, and 
the work again gone ox er. 

When three coats of French polish have been thus laid 
on, a little linseed oil is to be applied to the face of the 
rubber, and two more coats of polish are then put on. 

As soon as a sufficient thickness of polish has been thus 
applied to the wood, the work is finished by rubbing it 
over with a quick and delicate touch with a piece of 
linen moistened with spirit and oil. 

French polish consists of shellac dissolved in rectified 
spirit of wine, usually five ounces and a half of that sub- 
stance to one pint of spirit. Its composition, however, 
varies according to the nature and quality of the work for 
which it is to be employed. Naphtha is also occasionally 
employed instead of spirit in its preparation. The fol- 
lowing produces French polish of a glossy surface, but 
which does not wear well, owing to its softness and lia- 
bility to become scratched .'—Pale shellac, fiv^e ounces; 
sandarac, one ounce ; rectified spirit of wine or naphtha, 
one pint. Another composition, consisting of five and a 
half ounces of shellac, three-quarters of an ounce of gum 
elemi, dissolved in the same quantity of spirit, rescnfoles 
the previous one. 

Sometimes, to prevent having to apply linseed 6il to the 
rubber, the oil is added to the polish as in the following 
composition : — Shellac, six ounces ; linseed oil, a quarter 
of a pint ; naphtha, one pint. Gum mastic is often added 
to the most expensive forms of French polish, cither by 
itself, or in union with other gums, to render it cheaper, 
although not so durable. Pale shellac ten ounces ; 
mastic, two ounces; spirit of wine, one pint ; is a very good 
though expensive form. A cheaper form consists of pale 
shellac, five ounces ; gum mastic and gum sandarac, of 
each three drachms in one pint of spirit. Occasionally 
gum copal enters into the composition of French polish, 
as in the following form ; — Shellac, a quarter of a pound ; 
gum sandarac, two ounces, dissolved in one pint of spirit 
of wine ; two fluid ounces of copal varnish, and twice that 
quantity of linseed oil, being then added. Sometimes, 
when light-coloured wood is to be French polished, and it 
is therefore necessary that the polisli should be pale, some 
oxalic acid, usually from two to four drachms to each 
pint is added to the liquid. 

It is often necessary to colour French polish, especially 
when employed for cheap furniture, to improve the ap- 
pearance of inferior wood. For this purpose the polish 
may be coloured red by dragon*s-blood, alkanet, or red 
Sanders- wood ; or yellow, by the use of turmeric or 
gamboge. These substances arc digested in rectified 
spirit, strained, and sufficient quantity added to the 
polish when used, to produce the desired effect. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.— L. 

REPAIRING FURNITURE. 

The cost of furniture merely for fair wear is often found 
to form an important item in the expenditure of the 
household ; but when it is remembered that in many cases 
a useful article is consigned to the lumber room on ac- 
count of some trifling accident which cannot readily be 
remedied, it may easily be conceived that these expenses 
are considerably increased. There is, then, in this par- 
ticular, an excellent opportunity for the display of skill 
on the part of the household methanic, as well as for 
gaining the good thanks of the prudent housewife, who 
will undoubtedly be glad to reiceive back into her chaige 
such atticleS as may have been accidentally damag^ and 
thus temporarily rendered r unserviceable. An accidental 
overturning of a chair or table will frequenriy cause 
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A fracture, which, although it does not altogether destroy 
the article, renders it unfit for service until it is repaired ,* 
and it is our puiposc in this paper to describe the best 
means of efiectin^ such repairs. 

The tools required are such as have for the most part 
been alreadjr described in these pages, and, therefore, 
need not again be mentioned in detail. But there is one 
thing which, in such work as we arc about to describe, 
must have particular attention— that is, the glue-pot. In 
all cabinet-work glue plays a very important part, and it 
must be of the first quality when so much dependence 
has to be placed upon it. It should be freshly made and 
used very hot, and, if properly applied, the wood will 
break sooner than the joint. 

Provided with a pot of good glue, then, and the 
ordinary tools, we will suppose the household mechanic 
to commence operations upon a veneered table, which has 
been injured by a fall. Probably a careful examination of 
the work will show that, while in some parts the veneer 
has been entirely broken off, in others it has merely been 
started from its place, and has not altogether left the 
solid wood by which it has been supported. If, for in- 
stance, the table be a circular or oval-shaped one, of the 
construction shown in Fig. i, and consists of a flat top, a, 
secured to a rim of wood, B, the veneer upon the lop will 
probably be loosened round the edges, while that upon 
the rim will very likely be broken off altogether. In this 
case the first thing will be to secure that upon the top of 
the table. If the amateur possesses a pair of hand-screws 
they will be found exceedingly useful ; but if not, a wooden 
clamp must be made of the shape shown in Fig. 2. This 
should be cut out of rather stout wood, and fitted over 
the edge of the table, as shown at c, C, in Fig. i. Besides 
this, if the veneer be loose along any considerable 
distance, a piece of board should be provided, which 
may be laid over the damaged portion so as to ensure an 
equal pressure when the clamp is wedged down. A few 
thin wedges should now be made, and the clamp fitted 
and slightly tightened to see if it will work properly, and 
bring the veneer quite down to its place upon the solid 
wood. It is belter to provide two or three of these 
clamps, as the more pressure can be brought to bear upon 
the joint, the belter will be the result. 

These preparations being made, the glue should be 
heated, and the veneer being raised as far as it can be 
without breaking, the glue should be quickly and evenly 
spread over both it and the solid wood to which it is to 
be attached. The veneer should now be lowered down 
into its proper position, and as much of the glue as can 
be squeezed out should be removed by means of a soft 
sponge and warm water. The board should then be laid 
over the defect, the clamps be placed in position and 
wedged firmly into their places ; when the work may be 
allowed to rest until the glue is thoroughly dry and hard, 
which will be in about twenty-four hours. 

It is a good plan to place a sheet or two of soft paper 
between the lop of the table and the board used to dis- 
tribute the pressure, which will prevent its adhesion to the 
table. The whole of these operations must be performed 
ijuickly and dexterously, before the glue has time to set, 
and they may be executed best in a warm room, which 
will prevent a too sudden chilling of the glue. A mistake 
which is frequently made by amateurs is that of leaving 
too much glue in the joint. The fact is that the more 
glue, the worse the joint will be ; and in all cases, the 
more perfectly this substance can be squeezed out, the 
better will be the result. 

“ After the first-made joint has become quite hard, the 
clamp may be removed from the table-tojp, and the re- 
irs required for the rim may be proceeded with* We 
ve supposed that the pieces of veneer have been com- 
pletely broken away in this case, and if they are much 
shattered they may probably have to be replaced by new 


wood. Suitable veneer may be procured at almost any 
' cabinet-maker’s shop at a very small cost, and eifter this 
or the old wood must be very carefully fitted ftito the Re- 
quired position. If the old veneer be used it may beeglued 
into its place, as before described ; but if new wood has 
to be used it must be well soaked in hot water, in order to 
render it soft and pliable, before the glue is applied. In 
either case the clamping process must be used ; and whera 
the surface to be veneered is curved, more clamps will be 
required than if it be plain and straight o In the case! 
of a circular tabic the rim is, of course, curved ; and, in 
order to obtain an equal pressure, it is necessary to use 
a rather thin board under the clamps, which may easily! 
accommodate itself to the required line. When the work 
is dry, the clamps may be removed as before directed, 
and any superfluous glue carefully scraped or washed 
from the surface of the veneer. If new vcnccr has been 
applied, it will require scraping and finishing before it 
can be polishctl ; and this is best effected by means of a 
steel scraper, which may be obtained of the tool-maker for 
a few pence. After scraping, glass-paper should be 
applied until a perfectly smooth and even surface is 
obtained. Should there be any little chips broken out 
which are too small to be fitted with wood, a drop or two 
of sealing-wax, of a suitable colour to match the wood, 
may be inserted, and cleaned off even with the surface 
when it is quite hard. 

Although we have selected a table as an example of 
rejxiiring veneered work, the same method may of course 
be applied to any other articles of furniture to which 
similar accidents may have occurred. 

It sometimes happens that in furniture made of solid 
mahogany serious defects occur from the shrinking of 
the wood, which, if it be blocked at the edges, will very 
frequently split along its entire length. For instance, the 
top of a tabic of what is termed the “ Pembroke ” pattens 
will often split quite through the thickness of the wood. 
This of course renders it unsightly and unfit for use. 
A very little skill, however, will enable the household 
mechanic to repair this, when the table will be better 
than it was at first ; because, having been tjioroughly 
seasoned, there will be no fear of future shrinkage. The 
first thing will be to remove the blocks by which the top 
is secured to the frame of the table, or, if it be screwed, 
the screws must be drawn, so as to allow the parts to be 
wedged tightly together. If any dust or dirt has ac- 
cumulated in the joint it must be carefully removed, and 
the parts accurately fitted together before any glue is 
applied. A couple of strong clamps should then be made 
of sufficient length to reach across the table-top, and 
wedges cut so as to ensure the bringing up of the joint 
The best method of making a clamp for this purpose is 
shown in Fig. 3, from which it will be seen that A, A are 
two pieces of wood, which are secured to cross-p’eccs, 
B, B, B, B, at each end, by means of screws. These cross- 
pieces form the ends of the clamps, which are tightened 
up to the work by the wedges c, c, c, c. In actual work 
the clamps should be fitted, and the separated portions 
of the table-top temporarily brought close, befor^gluing, 
so as to make sure of their power to bring the joint close. 
When this has been accomplished, the edges to be joined 
should be well glued, using the glue very hot. The 
clamps may then be wedged tightly up, and the work* 
left until it is quite dry. If this operation be skilfuUy 
performed, the fracture will scarcely be observable when 
the work is cleaned joff. • 

Another accident which is likely to happen is the 
splitting of the hollow pillar which is often used to sup- 
port an oval or a round-topped table, and mostly arises 
from the giving way of tne glued joint at one Of the 
angles. I^ore this can be repaired the pillar must be 
remtwed frqm tljie plinth upon which it stand& and from 
the block by which the top is secured to it Two wpiaae 
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frames ^hould then be made by screwing four strips of 
iwpod togptjKr, as drown in Fig. 4. One of these should 
be n^e to fit the top, and the other the bottom of the 

S illar* A few small wedges will be required, in order to 
ring the parts together. When they have been fitted 
as before described, the joint should be well glued and 
wedged up close. Before removing the clamping frames, 
^hree or four small blocks should be fitted and glued into 
the angle, as shown at A, which will render the joint 
strong and perfectly secure. 

But although tables are frequently broken, even when 
most carefully used, chairs are far more liable to acci- 
%lents, both on account of the great strain to which they 
arc often submitted, and on account of the short grain of 


indicated at Fig. 6, These screws should be inserted 
from the under side of the rail, and the heads sunk in the 
wood, so that they may be concealed with a little sealing- 
wax, as recommended for defects in veneer. Sometimes, 
for the purpose of ensuring additional strength, the dowels 
are wedged, so as to render it impossible to draw them. 
Before the pins are inserted, a slight cut is made in the 
ends of them with a fine saw. Into this cut a small wedge 
is tapped, when the pin and wedge together are driven 
inco their place. As will be seen by Fig. 7, as soon as 
the end of this wedge reaches the bottom of the hole, it 
will spread the pin, and of course render it impossible to 
remove it, except by boring it out. It must be remem. 
bered, however, that this wedging is likely to split the 



thd wood in some of the more acute curves into which 
some portions of them are sometimes cut. In fancy chairs 
the*e curves are often so extreme, that if the chair is 
thrown backwards. the back will give way, especially if it 
be made of a hard or brittle wood, such as walnut. In 
this case it will not do to trust to glue alone in order to 
render the chair serviceable, but screws or dowelling 
must fre resorted to if the repairing is to be effectual. 

Fig. 5 shows how this dowelling is effected. Both parts 
are nrst bored with a sharp pin-bit, or centre-bit, if the 
size of Che wood will allow of it ; of course taking the 
greatest care that the holes in both parts are perfectly 
e^oincident ; a pin of metal or wood, a a, must then be 
prepared, and accurately fitted to the holes made. The 
fractured part should then be well pitied, as well as the 
pin or dowel, and driven tightly down so as to squeeze 
out as much of the glue as possible. If this be well done, 
the chair wiU be as strong as it was before the accident 
This method is best suited to the stouter parts of the 
chain such as the legs, or principal parts of the back ; 
out mr, tjlie lighter work a little good glue and two or 
three &ie brass screws may be used, in the manner i 


wood if carried too far ; and although it is an exceedingly 
strong method of making a joint, the simple pin-joint, if 
well fitted and glued, will in most cases be found not only 
much easier to carry out, but quite strong enough for any 
ordinary purpose. 

In some cases the legs of chairs, or the pillars of tables, 
are secured to the top or frames with wooden screws, 
which are turned out of the solid wood. An accidental 
fall will often destroy the worm, either upon the screw 
itself, or the nut into which it is fitted. If the screw 
itself is broken, the only plan will be to replace it, which 
may be done hy dowelling a new screw into the old leg 
or pillar, as before described. In this case the greatest 
care must be taken to fit the dowel very tightly, as the 
strain upon it will be very great, If the worm be worn 
off the nut, the best plan will be to replace it by letting 
into the frame k piece of wood properly tapped to fit the 
screw. The method of effecting this is shown in Fig. in 
which A A is the frame of the sdfa or chair ; bb, the block 
I which is to be let in ; and c, the leg or pillar i^to which it 
j is screwed* The w(^ of the original frame most be cut 
[away as shQ>im in the figure, so as to dovetail the inserted 
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block firmly into it ; it should be well glued, and, if con- Extract of iris is obtained by digesiing fifteen ounces of 
venient, screwed as well, to ensure its perfect rigidity, sliced iris-root in one pint of, rectified spirits mne for 
As will be observed, this block must be inserted from one four weeks. The extract of :ris is much employed in 
Bide, as from its shape it cannot be driven into its place cheap perfumes. • 

from the lower surface. This process of repairing is of The blossoms of the double Tarma violet ( Fio/a odomtn) 
the utmost use in the case of couches and sofas, the arc used as a delicate perfume, usually in combina|iort 
screwed legs of which very frequently become loosened with iris-root. The perfume is obtained from the flowers 
long before the pieces of furniture themselves are half by enfleiirage or maceration. Extract of violets is pre- 
worn out. pared by extracting the scent from one ounce of violet 

There are many other little matters in connection with pomade by the action of one pint of rectififwi spirit, and 
household furniture, which require some attention from strengthening it with two drachms of extract of ca^^ie, 
time to time ; but the consideration of those we must and three drachms of tincture of iris-root. 


reserve for another paper. We liave treated of J'rench 
polishing in a preceding page of this number. 

THE TOILETTE. -XXIV. 

PLANTS AND THKIR PRODUCJ’S EMPLOYED IN 
PERFUMERY {contitiutd from A-aO- 

T'ue flowers of the cassic, the product of the Acixda 
Fanicsiana, have a scent so sweet as to be almost sickly, 
and similar in its nature to that of the violet, but much 
stronger, for which ;eason it is usually combined with the 
perfume of violets .j strengthen it, and make it go farther 
as a scent. 

The scent is obtained from tlic cassic by fat, when the 
cassic pomade is produced, or in oil, wliich forms the 
hnile de casse. 


Vanilla {Vafiil/a planiifolid), so much used for flavour- 
ing chocolate, is also used as a perfume. It is much 
employed in union with delicate scents, for the purpose of 
giving them permanence, and preventing them from 
becoming sickly after they have been placed for some 
time on the handkerchief, or other article we wish to per- 
fume. The extract of vanilla is generally used for this 
purpose. It is prepared by macerating an ounce of. this 
plant in one pint of rectified spirits of wine. 

Sandal-wood (Santalum album) distilled with water 
yields an essential oil or otto of oily appearaijcc, and of a 
straw-like yellow, which, when dissolved in spirits of wine, 
in the proportion of one drachm to the ounce, yields an 
extract which forms a good and cheap perfume. 

The scent for the handkerchief known as the extrait dc 
hois de saniah is a solution of one and a half parts of the 
essential oil dissolved in seventy parts of rectified spirits 


When twelve ounces of the best cassic pomade arc 
digested in one pint of rectified spirits of wine for a month, 
a dark green liquid is obtained, possessing a rich perfume 
of the flowers. This is known as the exirait do casse. 

That well-known plant the rosemary {Kosmai inits 
officiualis) yields, when distilled with water, a powerful 
scent somewhat resembling camphor in its character. It 
is chiefly used in perfumery for scenting soaps, hair oil, 
and other common purposes. 

The rhizome of an Indian grass known as vetiver^ or 
hns-kus^ a kind of dog-grass, a native of India, posses- 
sing an agreeable aromatic odour, was at one time much 
employed in perfumery. The old-fashioned scent called 
mar^chale is indebted for much of its peculiar perfume to 
this substance. 

The essential oil, or otto of vetiver, is prepared by dis- 
tilling this plant with water. When two drachms uf the 
otto are dissolved in one pint of rectified spirits of wine, 
the extract of vetiver is produced. The extract may also 
be procured by macerating one pound of the plant m a 
(juart of spirit for fourteen days, straining ofT the clear 
liquid, and filtering. 

Peppermint {Mentha piperita) and spear mint {Mentha 
viridis) are used in perfumery, llie preference being given 
to the English oils, as the foreign .are of inferior quality. 
When distilled with water, they yield essential oils which 
smell powerfully of the plants from wliich they were ob- 
tained, and which are comprised in the composition of 


of wine, and perfumed with ten parts of then esprit de rose 
triple. 

The flowers of the jasmine ijasminium odoraiissimum. 
arc much cultivated in the boiithern parts of France for 
the purposes of the perfumer. The jxjrfumc is obtained 
from them by enfleurage or maceration, about three 
pounds of the flowers of the jasmine being required for 
each pound of fat. 

Sometimes the flowers arc laid on cloths moistened 
with oil ; the perfumed oil thus obtained is known as 
huile antique an jasmin. 

'I'he elder {Sambnens nix^^ra) is ii.siially employed in the 
production of elder-flower water. '1‘lns is prepared by 
placing in a distilling apparatlI^ nine pounds of elder* 
flowers, with four gallons of water, and distilling three 
gallons. To the elder-flower water thus dlitained three 
ouncc.s of rectified spirits of wine are to be added to pre- 
vent decomposition. 

The fruit of the cedrat {Citrus medied)^ a species of 
citron, yields a perfume of a Icmon-hke character, which 
is generally liked. An essential oil is, obtained from the 
I rind of ccdral, either by distillation or expression, the 
I oil obtained by the latter process being the most valuable, 

I owing to its possessing more of the odour of the fruit, 
i When one ounce of oil is dissolved in half a pint of 
spirit, extract of cedrat is produced. Sometimes two 
or three dtachms of the oil of bergamot arc added to 
the extract to increase its perfume. 


various perfumes. j - - 

A pleasant-smelling perfume, known as the oil of cedar, j 

may be extracted from the Juniperus Vir^iniana^ the : To Prest-rve Mit.k and Cre.\m FOR Long PERIOD^ 
wood of which cedar pencils arc made, by distilling I — Add one ounce of sugar to one pint of milk, and boil it 
shavings of the wood m water. It is not usually em- | down to onc-half, Kun it into small bottles, and place 
ployed in its pure form, but in union with roses. When [ them in a pan of cold water placed on a good fire. Allow 
one part of oil is added to five of the esprit rose triple^ :ind j the water to boil for an hour, :ind then, while still hot, close 
twenty of rectified spirit, an agree.able perfume for the « the mouths of the bottles with very good and tigh^i-ii(;ting 
handkerchief is obtained, usually called the extract of the ; corks, and let them b<?come cold. Whed cold, dip the cork 
cedars of Lebanon. , and neck of the vessel in a ladle containing melting sealing- 

The root of the Florentine iris {Iris Florentind), com- j w.^x or common pitch, so as to render them perfectly air-* 
naonly known as orris or iris root, is extensively employed ’ tiglu, Cieam is preserved by evaporating it dowp to a 
for various purposes in perfumery, ovrihg to its cheapness, i quarter of its previous bulk, without adding sugar, and 
and its pleasant odour, which resembles violets. When ! then preserving it hi bottles as directed for milk The 
ground into powder, it is used in the comj/osition of [bottles conta mng it should, however, only be.boiledjek 
sachets and tooth-puwders. * • j three-quarters of an hour* 
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MODE AND 'expense OF ENTERING 
• n^HE PROFESSIONS.— I. 

• THE BAR. 

A CALL to the bar is at once the easiest as well as the 
most difficult thing to be accomplished in the world, for 
though a man can qualify for a call to the bar by merely 
elting some dinners and passing examinations, yet the 
fees attendant thereon are so heavy and numerous that 
to persons of lithited income the bar is an impossible pro- 
fession. Besides which, when a man is fairly called, it 
is ten to one that business will come to him before he has 
bften in the profession four years, during which time he 
must have means not only sufficient to sui>porl himself, 
but also to enable him to travel his circuit, which cannot 
be done on much less than ^loo a year. 

In order to illustrate our proposition, we intend to 

• «how and explain the various methods by which persons 
can qualify for a call to the bar, and also the expenses 
and fees incident thereto. 

• The first thing to be done is for the student to enter 
his name on the books of one of the Inns of Court, of 
which there are four, namely, the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’s Inn. 

To enable a man to be admitted as a student at any of 
the four Inns, without passing a preliminary examination, 
he must have passed a public examination at any of the 
universities within the British dominions. It is not 
necessary that he should have taken his degree ; the fact 
of his having passed his “little-go’^ is sufficient to qualify 
him for entrance, and enable him to dispense with the 
infliction of a preliminary examination.- Should, however, 
the intending student not be a University man, he will 
have to pass a short and easy examination in the English 
•and Latin languages, and also have some questions asked 
him in English history. This examination is, however, 
exceedingly easy, so much so that it almost resolves itself 
into a mere form. Besides this, however, he must sign a 
paper, which runs to this effect : — 

“ I of , aged 21, the eldest son of , 

of ,• in the county of , do- hereby declare 

that I am desirous of being admitted a student of the 

Honourable Society of for the purpose of being 

called to the bar, or of practising under the bar, and that 
1 will not, either directly or indirectly, apply for or take 
out any certificate to practise, directly or indirectly, as 
a special pleader, or convey.anccr, or draftsman in 
ICquity, without the special permission of the Master of 
the Bench of the said Society. And I do hereby further 
declare, that I am not an attorney-at-law, solicitor, a 
writer to the Signet, a writer of the Scotch Court, a 
proctor, a notary public, a clerk in Chancery, a Parlia- 
mentary agent, an agent in any court, original or appel- 
late, a* clerk to any justice of the peace, nor do I act, 
directly or indirectly, in any such capacity, or in the 
capacity of clerk of or to any of the persons above 
described, or as clerk of or to any barrister, conveyancer, 
special pleader, or Ecniity draftsman, or of or to any 
officer ii^any Court of Law or Eauiiy.” 

This document must be signed by the person desiring 
to be admitted as a student, and also by two barristers, 
who certify to their belief in the respectability of the 
applicant ; they may belong to any Inn of Court, and it 
is not by any means nccJbssary that they should belong to 
the same Inn as that to which the person for whom tliey 
sign is about to belong. Further, iitmust be approved 
and signed by the Treasurer, or in his absence, by two 
benchers of the Inn. After this, certain fees must be paid, 
which are run up, by a process known only to those con- 
versant with the law and lawyers, to a sum amounting in 
all,to about £^ 7 , This includes the readers’ fee of five 
guineas^ in consideration of which a ticket is presented to 
the now admitted student, which admits him free to au 


the public lectures that are given by the readers. Non- 
university men must deposit a sum of /ido, the surplus 
of which, if any, after payment of fees, wiU be handed over 
to him when he is called. 

Having now entered our student at one of the Inns, 
let us see how he can best spend his time during the 
three years which must elapse before he can be called 
to the bar. In the first place, he must keep his twelve 
terms, which niust be done by eating dinners in the hall 
of the Inn to which he belongs. If he is a member of 
any of the Universities of . Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
London, Durham, the Queen's University in Ireland, 
St. Andrew’s, Alx*rdecn, Glasgow, or Edinburgh, he need 
only cat three in a term ; but if he is a non-university 
man, or, being one, has taken his name off the books, and 
by so doing has ceased to be a member of one, he must 
cat six. The regulations as to dinner differ in the various 
Inns. In the Inner Temple they charge a guinea a term,, 
for six dinners, and students can for that money eat 
either three or six^ as they please ; but they make no 
reduction in the fee if the smaller number of dinners 
are eaten. At this Inn the dinner hour is half-past five. 
At the other Inns the case is somewhat different — two 
shillings a dinner is the amount demanded, and a 
student is charged no more than the amount due for the . 
dinners actually eaten. The Middle Temple men dine at 
six, and Lincoln’s Inn and Gray's Inn at the same hour as 
the Inner Temple. Every student is supplied with a 
gown— for the use of which, of course, he has to pay — in 
which he has to dine ; and before entering the hall he 
must give his name to a clerk, wffio will enter it in a book. 
The dinner is fair, but nothing extraordinary ; fish or 
soup, joints or fowls, pudding, cheese, and as much beer 
as you like. Every four students are portioned off into 
a mess, for which a bottle of wine is provided. 

But the mere fact of his having kept his terms will not 
of itself entitle a student to his call to the bar. He must 
have performed besides one of three conditions— that is 
to say, he must cither have attended during one whole 
year the lectures and private classes of tw'o of the 
readens, or have been a pupil during one whole year, or 
periods equal to a year, in the chambers of some barrister,, 
certified special pleader, conveyancer, or draftsman in 
Equity, or two or more of such persons ; or have satis- 
factorily passed a public examination. 

The first of these ways is now confined to students 
admitted before 1864, and the second to students ad- 
mitted before 1872 ; so that for all fresh students the only 
method now available is that of public examination. It 
is still advisable, however, in order to gain some practical 
knowledge of the profession while studying the tneory, to* 
read with men already in good practice, avoiding those 
who have little but routine w’ork and many pupils, and 
rather choosing those with plenty of work and few pupils^ 
using the advice of any professional friends in this matter 
as far as possible. 

The public examinations, which henceforth form the 
avenue of admission to the profession, are under the 
control of the Council of Legal Education. The educa- 
tional year consists of three terms, and every student on 
admission pays a fee of five guineas, which franks him to 
all the lectures of all the professors . Attendance is not 
compulsory, but of course a student who means work willi 
make the most of all advantages. He will cdso probably 
attend the private classes of at least some of the pro- 
fessors, the usual fee for which is five guineas per annum,, 
and which very much assist in reading up for the ex- 
aminations. The subjects are as follows : (i) Jurispru- 
dence, including International Law, public and private ; 
(2) Roman Civil Law ; (3) Constitutional Law and Legal 
History ; (4) Common Law 5 («) Equity : (6) Law of Real 
and Personal Property ; (7) CnminabLaw. To receive a 
certificate of .fitness entitling to ^11, the . student must 
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pass in at least Roman Civil Law, Law of Real and Per* 
sonal Property, Common Law, and Equity. He may 
pass in Roman Civil Law after keeping four terms, but 
cannot be examined further for his call till he has kept 
nine teips. A degree in law granted by any British 
University may be accepted for any subjects without 
further examination, except Common Law and Equity. 

Four examinations are held yearly, one early enough 
before each Law Term for the students, to receive the 
necessary certificates for that term. The chief examina- 
tions are those before Hilary and Trinity Terms, as 
studentships and honours are then awarded. To pass 
in honours is very advantag:eous, as the Inn of the 
student so far fortunate may dispense with not more than 
two of the remaining terms (if any) before he can be 
called ; and at every call those students who have ob- 
tained honours take rank in seniority over all other 
students called the same day. 

There are six studentships for two years and six for 
one year of one hundred guineas each, open to all students 
of a certain standing in regard to the number of terms 
kept ; two studentships of each class being awarded at 
every examination before the two terms mentioned. In 
each CToup of subjects are also awarded four prizes of 
/50, 2,2$, j£iS, and £10 respectively at the examination 
in December on the subjects of the professors’ lectures ; 
also two prizes of £70 and £30 for the highest aggregate 
marks in any two subjects. These prizes are not open to 
winners of studentships, and candidates for them must 
have attended at least two-thirds of the lectures for the 
year in the subjects competed in, no candidate being 
allowed to compete in more than two subjects, or to take 
more than one prize. Besides these general prizes, each 
inn of Court has valuable scholarships of its own ; so 
that a really considerable amount of public money is at 
the service of the most able and deserving students. 

We will suppose now that our student has qualified for 
his call to the bar, and has kept his terms. His name 
and description must, before he can be called, be posted 
up or “ screened ” in the Hall, Benchers’ Room, and 
Secretary’s or Treasurer’s Office of his Inn. He will also 
have to give notice or petition at the Treasurer’s office, 
according to regulations slightly differing at each Inn, 
of his intention. At Lincoln’s Inn the candidate has to 
sign a declaration that he is not in trade, and must have 
been twice “introduced” by the steward to bar table 
after dinner, once in the year of admission, and the other 
within a twelvemonth of his call Here the fees on call 
are £94^ with any arrears of commons and dues. At 
the Middle Temple the fees on call are £99 10$. ; at the 
Inner Temple, ^94 9s. 6d.; at Gray’s Inn, only £77 2s.4d. 
Besides these tecs in cash, at most Inns the student has 
to give bonds jointly with one or two householders for 
bums varying from ^50 to /loo. 

Most of the Inns have regulations dispensing with the 
usual deposit of ;£ioo, and giving other privileges, to 
members of recognised Universities w^ho have kept a 
certain number of terms at such University, and who 
have taken a degree before being called to the bar. And 
the Inns or Council of Legal Education have* certain 
powers of dispensing with the ordinary conditiens as here 1 
set forth, in any very special cases, as they may see fit. I 
But the design of all the recent regulations, and the 
abolition of the former alternative methods of qualifying, 
has been to substitute real education and hard work fbr 
purely honorary qualifications. 

All this being attended to, the student must be 
introduced to a bencher of his Inn, who will nominate 
him a fit and proper person to be called to the bar. If a 
man intends to practise under the bar, be must take out a 
certificate to enable him to do so. This involves the pay* 
ment of less Tees, and is done by men who intend to 
practise as special pleaders. The principal dt$tinctipn 


between them and barristers is, that whereas the latter 
cannot take less than a guinea fee, special pleafders can 
have any smaller sum manced on their briefs. ’ ’ 

The mode of calling is pretty much the same* in all 
the Inns, only differing in a few trifling particulars. The 
call-night is on the 16th of each term, unless it should 
happen to be Sunday, when it is the following Monday. 
On that night, after dinner, the students about to 
called are summoned to the common room, where they 
are ranged up against the wall in a row, and are subjected 
to the scrutiny of the benchers for a few minutes, after 
which a solemn person advances, and inquires of each 
student what wine he would prefer, and if the student 1? 
Yfise he will answer, “ Madeira.” Every student is then 
provided with a glass filled with the wine of his choice, and 
awaits the result. A grave and elderly bencher then rises 
and proposes the health of the gentlemen who are about 
to be called to the bar, and informs them, amongst other 
things, that he is certain from what he has seen of them 
that they will individually be an honour and an ornament 
to the noble profession to which they are about to belong. 
He then sits down ; the gentlemen about to be called to 
the bar drink off the contents of their glasses, and the 
senior student returns thanks in a neat and appropriate 
speech. Then a few forms are gone through, and the 
gentlemen — students no longer — are at last fairly called 
to the bar. 


HINTS ABOUT FRUIT. 

Apples {Pyrus malus\ of which there are two hundred 
and fifty varieties, contain a large quantity of malic acid, 
especially when unripe. It is to the presence of this acid 
that their sourness is due. For this reason the practice 
of eating unripe apples has been thought to be injurious 
to the teeth, owing to this acid acting on the enamel. 
The tart taste which cider possesses is due to the quantity 
of this acid it contains. Cider, although wholesome 
when taken in small quantities, yet is apt to produce colic 
if indulged in to excess, especially if the system is over- 
heated by exertion. Cider is often contaminated with 
some of the salts of lead, produced by the aCid of the 
apple juice acting on the lead with which the cider-press 
is sometimes lined, a practice which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. When apples are cut with a bright 
steel knife, the surface of the metal is sometimes turned 
black ; this has been attributed to that fruit containing 
gallic or tannic acids. The fact that apple sauce, when 
taken with pork, assists the digestion of the meat, is 
owing to the malic acid in the sauce. 

The Africot {Prunus Armeniaca)^ of which fifteen 
kinds are known, is a nourishing fruit, possessing a sweet 
and pleasant flavour. It yields more nourishment than 
cither the nectarine, peach, plum, or cherr>\ 

Bilberries {Vaccinum myrtillus) are cooling fruit, 
having a slight degree of acidity. They are sometimes 
employed for preserves, or pastry, and may be made into 
a wine not unlike port. 

Damsons^ although wholesome when cooked, yet if 
eaten in the raw state are apt to produce colic. 

Grapes {Vitis vini/era)^ when ripe, are cooling and 
nutritious ; while unripe they are found to contain a large 
quantity of tartaric acid. 

The Fig {Ficus carica)^ when fresh, is a wholesome and 
nutritious fruit, but in some may produce flatulence and 
acidity, especially if eaten in excess. • * 

The dried fig, rtisins, prunes, dates, and other dried 
fruits, contain a large quantity of sugar and mucilage. 
Although they are easy of digestion to many persons, yet 
with some they arc apt to disagree. Dates contain much 
nourishment, and are the food on which the Arab chiefly 
subsists. Wine may be made from dates, by crushing 
them in soft water, and allowing them to ferment 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— XLVIII. 

• fJCPIER-MACH^ WORK : PEARL INLAYING. 

FEW^of the decorative arts furnish more beautiful articles 
for domestic use than does that of papicr-michd or Japan 
work. The glossy surface in which it 
exhibits its beauty of colour, and the 
♦profusion of its gold enrichments in com- 
bination with the iridescent lustre of the 
delicate pcifrl with which it is inlaid, 
always render articles in papier-m&chd the 
most striking to the eye upon entering a 
•room. The art was originally derived from 
the East, and objects brought from the 
country from which it derives 
and from the remotest regions 
Asiatic continent, still remain 
our imitation. The material 
these are composed is wood covered with 
a beautiful dark varnish, with the exact 
composition of which Europeans are still 
unacquainted ; but for this a substitute 
almost as effective, has been found in com- 
binations of paper coated with varnishes, Fig. i 
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of paper are pasted over it ; it is then dried in the stov^ 
After a second coating of paper, and subsequent stoving, 
the paper object (say a vase) is sawn in two and the core 
removed ; the two halves are then smoothed and glued 
together, and more coatings of paper are pasted over 
them, which ^eration totally conceals any , 
appearance of their having been joined. 
After the final stoving, the vase is soaked ^ 
in linseed oil to thoroughly harden the 
paper; it is then dressed and smoothed 
in a lathe with files and sand-paper in 
precisely the same manner as if made of 
wood, and a bottom cut from a piece of 
fiat panel is then glued on, and carefully 
smoothed to the requisite circular shape. 
That panel can be sawn, glued, and joined 
together into articles in almost precisely 
the same manner as wooden boards. 

In papicr-m&ch^ manufactories these 
operations, with the exception of the turn* 
ing and joiner^s work, are performed by 
women, and there is no reason why the 
whole of these processes should not be 
carried out, with the assistance of an oven, 
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vhich give a surface 
icarcely less glossy and 
beautiful than that attained 
jy means of their Eastern 
jrototype. 

The best descriptions of 
)apicr-m^ch(5 are composed 
)f sheeft of thick porous 
rrey paper, pasted together 
intil the requisite thickness 
las been attained. A flat 
irticle is made by pas^ng 
ogjhther three sheets of this 
>aper ; these are thospughly 
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l^hcse sheets are then placed in , a stove and dried, the 
process Mng repeated time after tiine ^ the panel of 
sap^ has Required the requisite thickness, tor the 
bmulioh of curved objects, a wooden mould or core is 
; this is well greased, and three or four thicknesses 


by any amateur in his or 
her own house, as we have 
ourselves done with con- 
siderable success. 

Half a century ago, this 
was the only method ; but 
at the present day, from its 
greater cheapness, papier- 
mich^ is usually form^ of 
a thick mass of the same 
material as paper, mixed 
with paste and pressed in 
moulds to the form required, 
and in this objects and 
panels are to be purchased 
far more cheaply than they can be made of sheets of 
paper. From a papier-michd manufactory any article 
may be Obtained in this latter material, ready prepared 
for inlayit^ with pearl, at an exceedingly low price; and 
of this tho amateur artist in papier-to&chd will generally 
do well to avaiL himself, to avoid the trouble of atteih^ 
ing the earlier and merely mechanical processes! all that 
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is really interesting in the art will be found to lie in the 
later operations of inlaying and painting. 

The pearls used for inlaying papicr-infichd work arc of 
four kinds: ordinary mother-of-pearl, aurora pearl— which 
is excessively iridescent and beautiful, but only to be 
obtained in small pieces rarely of one inch square — snail, 
or Scotch pearl — which has more gradual changes of 
colour, but can be obtained in much larger pieces than 
the aurora pearl — and the green pearl, which has exceed- 
ingly beautiful changes from blue to green, but is very 
liable to crack. These small sheets or flakes of pearl 
(the form in which the material is used for this work), of 
about the thickness of ordinary drawing-paper, can be 
bought, of the three latter kinds at about two-and-sixpcnce 
an ounce, and of the former at somewhat less. From the 
pearl-workers, also, can be bought a variety of ornaments 
ready stamped out, consisting of such simple devices as 
flowers, bells, stars, dots, &c. ; a collection of these is ! 
shown in Fig. i. The flakes may be cut into other simple I 
forms with a pair of small strong scissors, but for so doing | 
they should previously be soaked in water to render them | 
less brittle ; rectilinear figures may be better cut with a ' 
saw made by roughening the edge of a knife by drawing | 
it across a file ; while intricate patterns must be cut out ‘ 
with a fine bow-saw in the manner described in our ! 


squares, mother-of-pearl or snail pearl will have to be 
used, as in these there will be least difficulty iif finding 
pieces of the required size ; and of the two, sn^l^pearl will 
be the most pleasing in effect. These squares iray 
purchased ready for use, or the amateur may cut them in 
the following manner i—Let him first make a pattern of 
the required size and shape in cardboard, and lay it over 
the flake of pearl, marking round the sides with a blacks 
lead pencil. Let him then lay the pearl on a piece ot 
board fixed to the table, and, holding the flake firmly, saw 
through the markings with the edge of the roughened 
knife. 

For the black squares, pretty combinations may be 
fomied of ilic ready-slamped pearl shapes given in Fig. i. 
Examples of squares thus formed are shown in Figs. 2, 3,. 
and 4 ; and a board may be completed with black squares, 
all of the same design, or of two alternating designs, or of 
all the squares differing in pattern, though the two latter, 
in our opinion, are less effective. A border may also be 
formed to surround the board, wholly composed of such 
stamped devices, though a combination of these ani 
rectilinear strips of pearl, as shown in Fig. $, is much 
to be preferred. All these pieces of pearl being fixed 
on, the chess-board will be ready for the operation of 
‘‘ stoviniT.” 


articles on “ Fret-work ” (vol. ii., p. 84), a number of pieces 
of pearl being glued together and sawn through at the 
same time. 

The “ blank/’ as the article is called before it is deco- 
rated, will, when purchased, have received n jircpar.ition 
for the “ pearling " by being coaled with ** black varnish,” 
which, after it has passed about twelve hours in a stove, 
will have been scraped smoothly off, so that when it 
reaches the hands of the amateur it \vill be ready for the j 
operation of inlaying. i 

A pattern having been prepared by drawing all the i 
principal lines of the design to the actual size upon paper, j 
and these lines having been pricked through with a j 
needle into a succession of small holes, it is usual to | 
blacken the blank by rubbing it over with a damp rag 
dipped in lampblack ; the pattern is then lairl upon it, 
and whitening is rubbed through the holes with a piece 
of wash-leather ; when the p«iper is removed the design 
will be seen indicated by a number of small white dots. 
With a camel-hair pencil dipped in flake, or Chinese 
white, the outline of the design should then be drawn 
through the dots, as otherwise the after operation of sizing 
might obliterate them, 'J'his is only necessary where the 
design is somewhat intricate ; for simple designs a black- 
lead line will show sufficiently. 

Those parts on whicli the pearl has to be laid must 
now be coated with a size known as japanners’ gold-si/c, 
and upon this the flakes of pearl must be laid in their 
places ; small pieces are best taken up and placed upon 
the blank with a point of boxw'ood, rendered adhesive by 
just touching it with size. 'Phe woik must then be put in 
a stove to set the pearl ; for this purpose an ordinary 
oven, very moderately heded, will suffice. When the 
pearl is set (which will be in about twelve hours or some- 
what more, according to the heat of the stove), if it be 
found that some p'eccs are springy — that is, do not lie 
flat little paste must lx? worked under them with 
the finger, and weights placed on to keep them down till 
they arc firmly fixed. When the whole of the pearl has 
been phiced in position upon the article, it will, however, | 
be bet^r to send it at once to the professional japanner, 
who will attend to all tlie remaining operations (with the 
exception of the uUimate touching-up), whidi are merely 
mechanical. 

Let us now suppose thai the amateur would wish to 
make his first attempt on an article which will be at the 
same time sjinf)lc and effective ; nothing will be bottef for 
him to begin upon than a chess-board. For the white 


I The gold-bizc being dried in the stove, and the pearl 
thus set, the next oper^JjilSSr will be a merely mechanical 
I and not particularly agreeable one, and therefore had 
j better be left to the Japan manufacturer. It consists in 
i coating the whole work with a thick black varnish. The 
I article again goes into the stove, is dried, and the surface 
I is then rubbed with a jiiece of pumice-stone till tl|C ptiirl 
is clearc i of its covering of the varnish. These opera- 
tions of “ blacking, stoving, and pumicing ” are repeated 
till the pieces of pearl and the intermediate spaces have 
become one perfectly level plane, chiefly through those 
parts on which no pearl is laid being filled up with 
varnish, but also to a slight extent through the pearl 
1>cing worn down by the operation of pumicing. As will 
1^ seen from the above remarks, what is known as 
“ inlaying with pearl ” in papicr-mdchd weyk is not 
actually such, for the pearl is not let into the background 
y-as w'ould be done in real inlaying- -but the background 
itself is raised to the level of the pearl. 


DOMESTIC MEDICIN£.^XLVI1I. 

PhEURISY -FRUE AND FAl.SE. 

I The word is derived from the Greek word f/ie 

I v/V/r; the characteristic feature of the disease being a 
pain or stitch in the side. But ail pains in the side are 
not pleurisies ; in fact the majority of pains in the side 
are not pleurisies. It is, therefore, important to. enable 
j people affected with a pain in the side to know whether 
it is really of the nature of pleurisy or not. There are 
few complaints more common, especially in won$dl, than 
pains in the side, sometimes very sore and eVen sharp. 
But these have generally nothing to do with the pleura, 
and it is of great moment to carefully distingui^ pleurisy 
from a mere pain in the side. The distinction will appear 
if we describe, first, genuine pleurisy in its acute and 
chronic forms, and then those stitches or pains in the 
side which are known as pleurodymia, or false pleurisy. 

/I aite Pleurisy is a genuine inflammation of the smooth 
membrane called the pleura. This important and ex* 
tensive membrane covers the whole surface of the lung, 
and lines the whole of the inside of the ribs. Being 
perfectly smooth and moist, and covering the whole m 
the inside of the chest, it enables the lungs to move 
freely and easily up and down in the peirormance of 
mpiration. Now let us see what happens when this mem- 
brane becomes inflamed. The inflammation; like all other 
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inflammations, is most generally ushered in cither by no other very obvious chest disease. The fluid which 
chilliness or a distinct shivering, making the teeth accumulates in such cases is not watery as in acuto 

chatter.* 'The shivering is soon follow^ by feverishness, pleurisy, but of the nature ol matter or pas, more or 
The^skin gets hot, and the tongue furred. The pulse less thick. The patient is very weak, and may have 
becomes quicker and stronger than usual. Coincidently exhausting sweats. 

with all these symptoms is some restraint of the breath- 'Treaiment,^T\\Q case is one, even more than the 
ing. The breathing is kept in, or held, because, when at acute forms of the disease, for judicious mariagement 
, all full, it is accompanieef with a sharp pain qt stitch in All that can be dpnc in the way of domestic medicine, 
the side. The pain is an acute lancinating pain, and after sending for the doctor, is to keep the patient quiet 
it is not unrpmmonly below the nipple, and covers some- and comfortable, and to feed him simply and sufficiently, 
times a very small surface, and occasionally extends round If .any medicine is ventured on it should be cod-liver oil. 
towards the back. The pain is aggravated by a deep The case often requires surgical interference ; in other 
, breath, by coughing, by lying on the affected side, and words, if the fluid in the chest and compression of the 
by deep pressure. Unfortunately, pleurisy is generally lungs cannot be got rid of by medical measures, it must 
attended with a cough, w'hich is dry and short and har.sh, be evacuated by a puncture. 

and every cough is attended with more or less pain. Various Pams itt the There arc few complaints 

The course of things now depends a good deal upon more common than pain in the side, and only a very 
treatment, and upon whether or not the lung as well as few of them arc cases of real pleurisy. We now pro. 
the pleura is affected. The tendency of inflammation in pose to say a few words about pains in the side, 
this smooth membrane— the pleura— is to throw out a The side, by which is generally meant the lower part of 
kind of sticky lymph, which gives rise to a sound over the chest, one side or the other, is made up of the pleura, 
the part affected in the movements of breathing, called a which is the seat of pleurisy, of muscles which run be- 
frictioH or rubbing sound. Moreover, a good deal of ! tween the ribs, and of nerves, which also lie between the 
watery fluid also is thrown out, as much as pints some- ribs, and of the skin, which covers all. Here, then, wc 
times. This accumulation occurs sometimes gradually, ? have five tissues, any of which may be the scat of pain — 
at other limes quickly. If it occurs very quiekly, and in the pleura, the muscles, the bones of the ribs, the nerves, 
large quantity it may greatly embarrass breathing and ortlie skin. We have considered the pain which is con- 
displace the organs in the chest. Some people, by a ncctcd with inflammation of the pleura. The bone of the 
pleurisy in the left side, have the heart pushed on to the 1 ribs is not often affected with pain. We shall, therefore, 
right by fluid. I he fluid, in any quantity, suppresses or \ only have to speak of three kinds of pain in the side, and 
diminishes the movement of the lung and the breathing j try roughly to distinguish them for the information of 
pounds connected therewith ; and instead of the chest sufferers, 

giving, when tapped, a clear resonant sound, it emits a i. Nerve Pains in the Side, — These are very common 
dull one. The tendency of the lymph and fluid in the in females. It is almost as characteristic of the complaints 
chest in pleurisy is removed gradually h^\absorptioii. On of females to have pains in the side as for them to be 
the whole, the acutcr pleurisy is the better. liystcrical, and the most of these side pains a^e seated 

Carnes, — Cold and wet are among the causes of pleurisy, in the nerves ; in other words, they are neuralgic pains, 
and perhaps the principal ones. It is more apt to occur They may be very sharp, or they may take the form of 
to people of a certain constitution— perhaps to rheumatic soreness or weakness of the side. They generally are 
people ; to those who have some other diseases, such as accompanied with more or less of general weakness, often 
kidney ^disease, or in persons affected with scarlet fever with paleness. At the same time, it should be said that 
or measles. It is not uncommon in childhood, and is such pains often coincide with particular forms of con- 
rare in the extremes of life. Injuries of the chest, espc- stitutional derangement. In such cases there is gene- 
cially if Accompanied by fracture of the ribs, often cause rally a great paleness of the skin— a want of red blood, 
pleurisy. The breathing is often short, so that when the patient 

Treatment, — This, of course, is a matter upon which to >valks quickly or runs upstairs she is out of breath, 

take advice. We can only give a few hints for those Though the pain in the side may be sharp in such cases, 
who may be out of the way of this advantage. For the it is not attended with shivering or heat of skin, or the 
relief of the pain, a very large warm linseed poultice other signs of inflammation. The patient may even feel 
should be applied, a'^d repeated every three or four hours, cold, especially in the feet and hands. Moreover, there 
Grown-up persons may take five or eight grains of what is little or no cough in the cases which v/e arc trying to 
is known, as Dover^s powder, every niglit at bedtime, in describe, which still further distinguishes them from the 
gruel for two or three times. The diet should be light, pains connected with colds, bronchitis, and inflammations 
consisting of milk, barley-water, or beef-tea ; and the in the chest. 

fever, if very high, may be moderated by the following Treatment, — Such pains as we have described are 

prescription : — Citrate of potash, sixty or eighty grains ; rather to be cured by general treatment than by local 
spirits of nitre, two drachms ; tincture of henbane, one application. Like most neuralgic pains, they arc bei^- 
drachm ; water, eight ounces. Mix. An eighth part to filed by strengthening medicines, such as quinine and 
be taken every three or four hours. These hints, wc iron. If there is anything excessive or exhausting in the 
repeat, are only fit to be acted on by those who arc out work of the patient, it must be abandoned or altered, 
of the way of medical advice. Such pains are often felt by milliners and dressmakers, 

Chronic Pleurisy, — This is perhaps the more common who have very long hours of work, or in those who work 
form of the disease, and it is not less serious than the at a heavy sewing-machine, and, probably, also in a close 
^cute forms, but rather fnore so. The distinction is, atmosphere. Food should be simple and nourishing, 
Aat tho chronic form extends over a longer time, and such as milk, meat, and the like. There should be a 
comes on more insidiously. There is either no pain, or little exercise or walking in the open-air, but it should not 
the pain is much less acute than in SliArper attacks of the be such or so long as to tire the' patient. If there t$ 

disease* It comes on, for the mosi^ ]^rt, in those of anything decidedly irregular in the functions of the body, 

ddicate cbnstftntibn, with a slightly consumptive ten- and the pain is not quickly relieved by "acting on the 
dency,, or after exhausting attacks of measles or scarlet suggestions we have made, medical aevice should be 
fevc?r. It is to be recognised only by the doctor'; but it taken. , 

fhay be)ant(p^cted if there is more or less pain in the side. 2 . hfttscular Pains in ths There are sometimes 
eiitn mckihg, dry cough/ shortness of breath, and pains In the side which seem to be seated in the 'museks 
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which occupy the spaces between the ribs. They are 
increased by the movements of respiration, by moving or 
stretching the arm or side. The pain may be very sharp 
or severe, and like that of pleurisy. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from it mainly by the absence of shivering, 
and of subsequent feverishness. The patient may be of 
a rheumatic constitution, and the urine may be loaded 
with thick reddish or pink deposits. Such pains are 
generally caused by cold, or cold and wet together, 
especially in rheumatic subjects who arc not warmly 
clad. 

Treatment , — Warmth of the surface should be secured 
by keeping the house or staying in bed for a d.*iy or two. 
Various local applications arc of use, such as a mustard 
plaister or a linseed poultice. If these fail, the following 
liniment may be used : — The liniment of opium of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, an ounce and a half, to be rubbed 
in night and morning. But if the patient is conscious 
of any general disorder of the system, if the complaint is 
not strictly local, and withal slight, he should tJike advice. 

2. Pains in the Side caused by Shingles , — Shingles is 
an eruption of small vesicles, not unlike that of chicken- 
pox or of vaccination, on one side of the body, extending 
more or less from the spine of the back to the breast- 
bone, on one side. It is often both preceded and accom- 
panied by severe pains of the side, whicli are clearly of a I 
neuralgic nature. The pains often precede the eruption, 
and puzzle both the pitient and the doctor until the 
eruption begins to appear. Such pains are worst when 
shingles occur in older people. It is a case for advice, 
but the most effective medicine for the pain of shingles is 
((uinine. it may be taken as follows Quinine, one 
grain ; conserve of roses, enough to make a pill, of which 
one or two should be taken three times a day. 


HOUSEHOLD LAW.-XX, 

LAW relating; to keeping horses. 

As it is the aim of almost every Englishman to keep a 
horse as soon as he can conveniently afford it, and as 
doubtless many of our readers are possessed of such a 
luxuiy, a few hints, perhaps, on the law which horsekeep- 
ing involves will save them much trouble, expense, and 
inconvenience. 

To this end wc subjoin a brief summary of the chief 
oints of the law concerning the liabilities of owners, 
irers, borrowers of horses, and their servants, sincerely 
trusting that by so doing the object we have in view' will 
be achieved. 

Letting a horse out for hire is a bailment of a thing to 
be used by the hirer for a compensation, and therefore 
the hirer of a horse is bound to use only such ordinary 
care in the management of it as a prudent man would 
exercise if it really belonged to him. Therefore, the 
owner of a horse is liable for any accident which may 
befall it w'hen fairly used by the hirer, and which did not 
happen by reason of the latt^'r’s negligence. If a horse 
be let for hire for the purpose of performing a journey, 
the owner thereby warrants that it is in a fit and proper 
^ condition, and competent to perform such journey, and if 
* the horse fall lame whilst performing such journey, the 
hirer may leave it at the place at which he discovers it to 
^ be unfit and give notice to the owner, whose duty it is to 
{Send for it, and the hirer is not liable for any expenses 
incurred in attending upon it, whether for medical aid or 
otherwise ; and if the hirer calls in a farrier, he is not 
liable to the ..owner for any damage arising by reason of 
the farrier^s unskilful treatment of the animal ; but if, on 
the other hand, the hirer takes upon himself to piescribe 
for the horse, he is liable then for any injury that may 
happen to it on such account. And if the norse be li^red 
fsr one purpose and used for another, the hirer, and not I 


the owner, is liable if any injury happen to it whi^e in his 
hands. For instance, if a person hire a hqrsf cxpressjiy 
as a lady’s saddle-horse, he would be liable if an accident 
happened to it whilst driving it in harness. Sfi; too, 
would he be liable if he kept it after a stipulated time, 
and again if he hired a horse to go to a certain place, and 
did not proceed by the usual road, he would be responsible 
for any accident which might happen to it when off tho 
road. 

In order, however, to make the hirer liaWe, the owner 
must produce positive proofs of negligence on his part — 
mere presumption will not suffice. Therefore, to entitle 
a plaintiff to a verdict in a case where his horse w'as re-* 
turned to him by the hirer with its knees broken, he must 
produce some clear evidence of negligence on the part of 
the latter, the mere presumption of negligence on the 
ground that the horse was a good horse, and not in the 
habit of falling, not being of itself sufficient to charge the 
hirer. 

The question of negligence is, of course, one for a jury 
to decide, and we can lay down no exact definition of the 
term, but a ifew examples may perhaps tend to elucidate 
its meaning. Thus, where a horse had exhibited symptoms 
of cold, and refused its food, and the hirer, in spile of 
this, drove it twelve miles, in consequence of which it 
grew much worse, the hirer was held liable ; and when a 
horse was stolen in consequence of the hirer’s servant 
having left the stable-door open during the night, the 
same consequences followed. We may as well state here 
that the hirer is responsible for the actions of his servants 
whilst acting under his instructions, but not for wilful and 
malicious injury dore by them out of the course of thdlr 
employmeLt, and without his consent. For instance, if a 
servant drives his master’s carriage against, and injures 
that of another person, the unfortunate master is liable ; 
but not so if his servant wilfully strikes the horses of 
another, and thereby causes an accident. 

The law casts on the hirer of a horse the obligation of 
feeding it, except in the case of a special agreement to the 
contrary ; he is also liable for its shoeing, except in the 
case of an owner who lets his horses to be driven by one 
in his employ, in which case the owner himself is held 
responsible. 

The law is more severe with regard to the case of an 
ordinary borrower, and makes him responsible even for 
slight negligence ; for being what is termed in law a 
“ gratuitous bailee,” he is bound to take the utmost care 
of the animal that is lent to him. He must not even 
allow his servant to ride it ; but at the same time he is 
perfectly justified in putting a competent person on the 
back of one that being for sale is sent to him for trial. 
He must not, in short, deviate in the slightest particular 
from the conditions of the loan, expressed or implied ; if 
he does so, he must take the consequences. • 

It is often a difficult matter to decide whether the 
owner or hirer of a conveyance and horses, or horses 
alone, driven by the owner’s servant, is liable in case of 
injury. The question which arises in cases of this kind 
being, whose servant the driver actually was at tlte time 
of the accident. Though we can draw no satisfactory 
line to show the precise point at which the responsibility 
of the owner ceases, and that of the hirer begins, we may 
lay down broadly the following rule : — That the owner is 
responsible in all cases but those in which the hirer take& 
upon hiniself the office of master by directing the servant 
to drive in a particular way. Thus, if horses are hired to 
draw a private carriage, and are driven by a servant of 
the owner, the latter is responsible in case of accident ; 
but if the hirer sits on‘ the box and directs the driver, then 
in that case the hirer, by thus taking command of the 
vehicle, n^es himself responsible. When two persons 
hire a carriage the;- arc both answerable for any damage 
consequent upqa the negligent driving of one of them ; 
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but if i^be hired by one only, then the other is considered 
to be a mere passenger, and as such, not liable* 

H^ing considered the relative liabilities of owners and 
hirers of horses, let us look now at the law affecting those 
persons not so directly connected with them — as livery 
stable-keepers, innkeepers, and “ agistors,'* which is the 
legal title for persons who take horses in to grass. 

* A Livery Stable-keeper is liable to the owner if his 

• horse is lost whilst placed at livery with him. He cannot 
detain a horle for its keep, unless it was placed in his 
stables expressly as a security for a debt due to him from 

^the owner ; nor can he detain it for any money he may 
have expended over it at the owner’s request ; for instance, 
he cannot recover money paid by him to a farrier for 
medical attendance upon it. 

The law on this latter point is exactly the same with 
regard to agistort. They, too, cannot detain a horse for the 
value of the “ agistment.” They must use reasonable care 
in respect to the horses put out to grass with them, but 
they do not insure their safety. They are answerable for 
negligence to the same extent as liverymen, and are 
responsible if they leave their gates open, or keep ihcir 
fences in such bad repair that the horses can get away. 
The agistor is not liable, however, for an injury arising 
from one horse kicking another, both being placed out at 
grass with him, unless it can be proved that the horse 
which injured the other was a vicious animal, and that 
the agistor was aware of that fact. 

He has also a certain property in the animals placed 
out to grass with him, which gives him a right to main- 
^in an action of trespass against a person who takes 
away any animal agisted with him. He can also bring 
an action of trover for it during the period of its agist- 
ment, One very awkward circumstance is connected 
with the practice of putting horses out to livery or grass, 
and one against which we must caution our readers. 
Horses in livery stables and at grass are distrainable for 
renty except where they are merely standing awaiting | 
their owner’s pleasure, in the case of a livery stable- 
keeper, and where they have been put into a field to rest 
for onc^ight, in that of an agistor. 

But an innkeeper, by opening an inn, undertakes to 
receive and entertain all travellers till his house is filled, 
and to receive and keep the horses of those that come 
to his inn, otherwise he can be indicted for refusing to do 
so. He can, therefore, detain a horse for its keep, but 
not for that of its master. He is liable if a guest's horse 
be stolen, even if the owner be absent for several days, 
for he is presumed to be guilty of negligence whenever 
the injury does not arise from the owner’s own act, the 
act of God, and the queen's enemies. 

It very often happens that by a private arrangement 
the^stables of an inn arc let by the innkeeper to the ostler 
of the establishment, or some other person, whereby the 
innkeeper loses all control over them. This does not, 
however, affect his liability towards a guest who places 
his horse in the inn stables, but the latter’s right of 
action against him remains unimpaired. Our readers 
will ^ubtless be glad to know that horses placed in an 
inn stable arc distrainable. 

With regard to that much-abused and quick-witted 
race of men— the British horsedcalers— we must make a 
^few remarks. It is exceedingly difficult to say what con- 
stitutes a horsedealer, for it has never been decided 
whether a man who sells horses by commission is a 
horsedealer within the Assessed Thxes Act ; nor does it 
appear that persons of an independent profession, who 
are continually buying and selling horses, and thereby 
making a great profit on them, are liable to pay the duty 
impost by the Act* But if a man is really a horse- 
-dealer as laid down by the Act— that is, a person who 
gets his living by buying and selling horses— then he 
SDutl t^e out a license, and pay a duty,, which in London 
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is of the amount of £20^ and in all other parts of England 
and Wales, which includes Berwick-upon-Tweed, £\o. 

Horsestealing, some years ago, when it was a capital 
offence, was a very favourite crime amongst the lower 
orders, but as soon as it was degraded to the level of 
a felony it went out of fashion, anji at the present time 
cases of it very seldom occur. However, as it does some- 
times happen that a horse is stolen wc shall not be wrong 
in pointing out what proceedings ought to be taken in a 
case of the kind, when the horse is discovered in the 
possession of an innocent buyer. 

To make the title of the purchaser of a stolen horse 
good, the following regulations (laid down by a statute of 
Queen Elizabeth) must have been complied with The 
horse must have been exposed in open market for one 
whole hour together between 10 a.m. and sunset, in the 
public place used for the sale of horses, and not in any 
private yard or stable, and afterwards brought by both 
the vendor and purchaser to the book-keeper of such fair 
or market, who shall enter its price and colour in a book, 
together with the names and addresses of the parties. 
Nevertheless, the owner can claim the stolen animal if, 
within six months after the sale, he notifies the fact of the 
horse having been stolen to some magistrate in the place 
where the animal is to be found, and within forty days 
after that proves it to be his property by two competent 
witnesses, and tenders the party in possession such price 
as he bond fide paid for it in the open market. In the 
case of a hirer selling a horse, the owner can prosecute 
him for larceny, and recover the animal's value from the 
person to whom it was sold, even though he be a bond fide 
purchaser and for value. And now with a few words on 
the sale of a horse we will conclude this subject. 

In the case of the sale of a horse, the purchaser should 
take care that it is warranted ‘‘ sound and free from 
vice for a mere warranty of soundness alone w'ill not 
include a promise on the part of the vendor that it is 
free from vice as well. It is somewhat difficult to define 
the exact meaning of the term sound,” but we may take 
it to mean, freedom from any hereditary disease, the 
possession of natural and constitutional health, and as 
much bodily perfection as is consistent w'ith its natural 
formation. 

Following this definition, we may set out the following 
defects and diseases as constituting unsoundness in a 
horse : — 

Blindness, cloudiness of the eye, cataract, blood, bog, 
and bone spavin, broken back, broken wind, bronchitis, 
canker, chest founder, contraction of the foot, corns, 
cough, curb, dropsy, enlarged glands, enlarged hocks, 
false quarter, farcy, founder, glanders, grease, glaucoma, 
grogginess, grunting, gutta serena, kidney dropping, 
lameness, laminitis, liver disease, lung disease, mallendcrs, 
mange, navicular joint disease, nerved horse, nasal gleet, 
opacity of the lens, ossification of the cartilages, poll evil, 
pumiced feet, quidding, quittor, ringbone, roaring, saddle 
galls, sallenders, sand-crack, scab, shivering, sidebones, 
sprain and thickening of the back sinews, string-halt, 
thick wind, thrush, wheezing, whistling, and yellows. And 
the following also constitute unsoundness under certain, 
circumstances only : — 

Broken Knees^ if they interfere with the action of the 
joint. 

Capped Hocksy if resulting from a sprain, or when the 
bone is enlarged. 

Rat-taily in very bad instances. 

Shyingy when produced by short sight 

Spliniy when it interferes with a horse's action. 

Shin^esy as long as the malady lasts. 

Thbrbughpin and Wind Gaihy when they constitute 
lamenesa 

A vice on the other band may be defined as a bad 
habit either in the temper of the horse, $0 as to make 
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biting, 
shying, 
sucking. 

The purchaser ot a horse warranted sound, but which 
turns out to Ijc unsound, and can be proved to have been 
, so at the time of sale, can only proceed against the 
vendor by an action on the warranty, and he need not 
cither return the horse, or give notice of its unsoundness 
to the vendor. The purchaser, however, should tender 
the horse to the vendor as soon as the breach of warranty 
is discovered, in order that he may recover for its keep, 
but he is only entitled to receive recompense for such 
time as is recjiiircd to rc-scll thc‘ horse to the best advan- 
tage. If on the tender the vendor accept the horse, the 
original contract is at an end, but if he refuse to accept it, 
the purchaser has the remedy uc ha\'e pointed out above. 
The vendor, however, is not bound to take it back again, 
and can bring an action if he likes for the price, to which 
an allegation and plea of breach of warranty will be no 
defence, but act merely in mitigation of damages. 


COOKKRY.— LXXIII. 

FRENCH SAUCES. 

Sauce Mafhe cf Hotel Froulc {Cold).- ]\Iix up with a 
wooden spoon four ounces of butter, some parsley, and ' 


or cream. 

' Sauce Tomate d la Bourgeoise ( Tomato Sauce for the 
Middle Classes)^ used with meat, fish, and vegetables. — 
Take about a dozen tomatoes, and divide them into quar- 
ters. Put them into a stewpan with four o?five onions 
cut into slices. Season the vegetables with thyme, parsley} 
and cloves, and simmer them with a quarter of a pound 
of butter for three-quarters of an hour, care being taken 
that the contents are frequently stirred, that they may not , 
adhere to the sides of the stewpan. When sufficiently ' 
done, strain the sauce for use. 

Sauce au Beurre d^Ail {Sauce with Garlic Butter ). — 
Add some garlic butter (about half the size of an egg), 
and the same quantity of fresh butter, to some velouti 
travailh^ while hot, and mix them well together. 

Sauce d la d^Orleans {Orleans Sauce). — Boil down at 
a gentle heat, in a glazed stewpan, some butter, shalots, 
and a little pepper in some tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
When sufficiently done, add a few ladlefuls of sauce 
brunc travailUc. Before sending to tabic, put in about 
four small cucumbers and a cooked carrot, all cut into 
squares ; also place with them the whites of three eggs, 
boiled hard and cm up in a similar manner, and like- 
wise four or five anchovies, separated in two portions 
and then divided into squares, and a spoonful of captrrs. 


shalots, well chopped up, together with the juice of a \ 'I'licn put the stewpan on the fire for a short time^^ 
lemon, pepper, and salt. When ready, pour over it the j stirring frcqi ently, and taking care that the contents do 


following sauce : — 

Sauce M nitre d'HSiel Luk {Thickened).— in a 
stewpan a large spoonful of Hour, some chives, and 
parsley, well chopped up, with four ounces of butter, 


not boil. 

Sauce atix Truffes {Sauce with Truffles). — Dress 
some truffles, previously cut in small pieces, in butter or 
oil. Then pour in a few’ ladlefuls of velouH and one 


and flavour the mixture with salt and pepper. Add to ' large spoonful of consomme. Boil them for a quarter of 
this two tablespoonfuls of water, and place the stewpan ' an hour at a gentle heat, and strain. This sauce may 
over a slow fire until ready. If this sauce should be ' ' . ■ < . ...... . 

too thick, it may be thinned w’ith water to which the 
juice of a lemon has been added, 

Veloiih^ {felly used for Satices).'- Take some leg of 
veal, two fowls, four carrots, the same qiiantit) of onions, 


j be prepared without veloutc. In this case the truffles 
should be dressed with flour, simmered in stock broth, 
and seasoned with pepper and qnatre tfflees. * 

Roux Blanc { White Butter Sauce). — Put some butter and 
, , , ^ , J wheat-flour into a stewpan, and apply heat over a gentle 

into which a few cloves have been stuck, parsley, sage, ; fire until they become hot. While doing this, care must 
and chives. Simmer them with a ladlcful of consomme., i bo taken that the contents arc not allowed to become 
and carefully remove any scum. When by evaporation j sufficiently hot to change colour or become brown. This 
the liquid has become thick, add to it some more con- j preparation is used to give a proper consistence to various 
sommi*, and place the stewpan by tho side of the fire to 1 white sauces. When it is allow’ed to become brown 
keep warm. Now prepare a rcmxbfanc, and acid some ; v/hilc on the fire, it is used for dark-coloured sauces, 
mushrooms. When ready, put some of the liquid from j Purt^e de Homard {Lobster Pur^e). — Remove the flesh 
the stewpan into it, and mix thoroughly. Pour it into the ' ' 
stewpan, boil the whole gently for an hour and a half, 
and strain. 

Satece Aurore {Aurora Sauce). - - Pour a sufficient 
quantity of velouU traimill^ into a stewpan, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juico, and flavour it with 
grated nutmeg and pepper. Then take the yolks of four 
hard-boiled eggs, and pass them through the holes in a 
cullender, and thus convert the eggs into a shape re- 
sembling vermicelli. Now place the vessel containing 
the sauci on the fire, and when it nearly boils add the 
eggs. 

Bread Sauce., for serving with Partridges,-- Moisten 
the soft crumb of bread in milk, and simmer it for about 
three-quarters of an hour, until it becomes of the con- 
sistence of thick bouillon. Then add some butter, and 
season with pepner and salt. 

Sauce d la Creme {Cream Sance\ used for turlxjt, cod, 
and other fish, and also for vegetables, — l ake a quarter 
of a pound of butler, a tablcspoonful of flour, and a fea- 
spoonful of parsley and chives, both the vegetables having 
been previously blanched, and chopped up ks small ks 


from a very fine lobster, and cut the best pieces into 
portions the size of small dice, and lay them aside on a 
plate. Now’ beat the spawn, with the rest of the insjjde. 
and some fresh butter in a mortar, and pass the soft 
mass through a metallic sieve, or cullender. Put this in 
a vessel heated by a w'atcr bath, and add the pieces of 
lobster which were previously cut into squares. 

Sauce aux Homards {lobster .SVzz/zzr).— Pound in a 
mortar the spawm of the lobster, with some butte^ and 
pass them through a sieve or cullender. Then remove 
the flesh of the lobster, and cut it into dice ; now place 
them in a stewpan, with the butter just prepared, and 
some sauce au beurre., and having made them hot, mix ^ 
them thoroughly together. Afterwards add a small 
quantity of cayenne pepper to season it.* 

Beurre de Piment XButter seasoned with Pepper).^ 
Work up some butjcr with powdered pepper, and serve 
it up as soon as prepared. The butter or other spices 
may be prepared in a similar manner. 

Bretonne.^^QvX up about twelve onions very small, and 
cook them with four ounces of butter, and season them • 
with garlic, thyme, salt, and pepper. Let than remain 


possible. Season with nutmeg, salt, and pepper. Put [ until they become brown, and then add vinegar, 
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and toa^to sauce, and a ladleful of white haricots. When I some parsley, small onions, thyme, and a little pepper tor 
ready, strain, and add the haricots to the fluid that / season it Put the pan on the fire, and allow it to remain 
passes through the sieve, and mix them up, while hot, with / until the vinegar has almost boiled away. Then add two 
lour oinces of butter. This preparation may be served tablespoonfuls of Spanish sauce, and one spoonful or more 
C2p either as a purde, or with the haricots as a if required of stock brotJi, to render the liquid sufficiently 

Saur^ au Beurre d*J£crevisses {Sauce of Crab Butter), — thin to pass through a sieve. 

Add a piece as large as an egg of the butter prepared 

€rom crabs, to a sufficient quantity of vchuU travailtc, 

previously made hot, and mjx thejn well together. CAGE - BIRDS. — X. 

Couhs d£xrevis5es {Crab 7^//^).— Remove the flesh -k-vtauk- 

from some crabs already cooked, and bruise them in a bKYLARK. 

mortar. Then put them in a stewpan, with a tabic- Thk skylark {Alauda arvensis, Linn<eus) is remarkable 
spoonful of sauce and some good butter, and simmer the for its gracefulness, whether on the ground or on the 


whole over a gentle fire. 


wing ; while singing in the air it moves its wings with 


Sauce Suprime ^Supreme Sauce ), — Pour a ladleful of ease and grace, as if to assist in the music as well as to 
velouti into a pan, with four times that quantity of strong give buoyancy, and sails along, bending its course into 
fowl broth, and boil it down to half. When required for any curve, whether vertical or lateral. 


tabic, add a spoonful of blanched parsley, well chopped 1 In warm regions, where vegetation is apt to suffer from 
up, and some fresh butter, a little coarse pepper, ana naif locusts, this bird, as it feeds its young on their eggs, and 
a lemon. Mix the whole well together, ana let it remain on worms, &c., is very useful in preventing the increase 


In warm regions, where vegetation is apt to suffer from 


a lemon. Mix the whole well together, and let it remain on worms, &c., is very useful in preventing the increase 
a short time on the fire, but do not allow it to boil. of these devastating pets. 

Beurre de Homard {Lobster Spawn Butter ), — Remove The length of this bird is seven inches, of which the 

the spawn from a lobster, beat it up in a mortar with a tail is three ; and the stretch of the wings about thirteen 
piece of butter the size of an egg, and pass through a inches. The beak is straight and cylindrical, terminating 
fine metallic sieve. This butter is of a beautiful red colour, in a point. The bill is light brown, darkening towards 
Persil Hacht {Chopped Parsley ). — Blanch some parsley the point ; the under mandible yellowish at the base, but 
dry on a cloth, and chop it up. When this is nearly done, greyish brown towards the end. The iris greyish brown, 
pour a stream of water over the pieces to remove any The eyes of males arc full and bright, and a yellow streak 
juice they may contain, and then dry and chop them very above each has something the appearance of an eyebrow, 
small. Chopped mushrooms, shalots, &c., arc prepared I'he feathers on the top of the head are dusky, edged with 
in a similar manner. brown. The general colour of the bird is brown, mottled 

* Vert d'Kpinards {Green Colouring from Spinach ), — with darker brown, and edged in some places v/ith a 
Blanch some spinach in hot water, together with a small | brownish yellow, which is more marked in the nest 
quantity of parsley, and small onions. Remove them ! feathers than after the bird has moulted. The legs and 
from the water, allow them to cool, and squeeze them to j claws are dusky brown; the hind claw is very long, straight, 
remove all adhering water. Then beat them up in a ; and strong. The male is rather larger, and has a bolder 
mortar, and pass through a sieve, moistening them, if ! appearance than the female ; when handled it feels fuller, 
necessary, with sufficient stock broth to enable them to On opening the wings, the bands of feathers across arc 
pass through the meshes. longer and more prominent in males ; the hinder claw 

Vert d^Office {Green Colouring for Kitchen Use).— shorter in females. 

Wash some spinach, pound it iii a mortar, and squeeze I Peculiar Formation of the SkylarPs F'eet , — The pecu- 
them in a cloth to extract all the juice the leaves may liar formation of its feet gives it great facility in running 
contain. Boil the juice with some stock broth, and when along a rough surface. The legs of the bird are long 
it has curdled, strain it Arough a fine sieve. and strong, and the toes arc detached from each other 

Sauce aux ]&chalotes {Shalot Sauce ), — Chop up some throughout their whole length. The firmness of its slow 
shalots as fine as possible, drain them in a cloth, then march, the velocity of its running among reeds or short 
boil them with a glassful of vinegar and some coarse osiers, and the ease with which it takes wing from surfaces 
pepper. Afterwards add some jus and glace dc cuisson to apparently ill-adapted for mounting, are all worthy of 
reduce it to the consistence of a jelly. observation. The lark walks on its toes, and the grass, 

Sauce Machine {Sauce with Chopped Mushrooms ). — which has the effect of a snare to some birds, is to it 


Chop up some mushrooms with the same cjuantiiy of ! a succession of clastic cushions. W'hen we look at the 
shalots. Put them into a pan with half a glass of vinegar, ! long and straight claws with which the toes, more espe- 
and some coarse pepper. Place the vessel on the fire, | cially the hind toes, of the lark arc armed, and consider 
andT gently boil the contents until the vinegar has almost them with reference to walking— with the freedom of 
evaporated. Then pour in some stock broth, and con- which wc are apt to associate a smooth surface— we are 
tifiue to boil for a short time longer, until the whole is led to think the bird is ill-adapted for locomotion ; but 
weU mixed. When the sauce is boiled sufficiently, chop when we examine the action of the foot wc find that no 
up a spoonful of capers, and a few small cucumbers, organisation could be better, 1‘hc three front toes and 
and aid them to the sauce. Before sending to table, mix claws are spread wide, and the hinder one projects far in 
with the sauce, while hot, a small quantity of anchovy the rear, so that the extent of the foot ranges over a 
butter. number of blades of grass, and it can run upon tlie grass 


Sauce au Beurre {Butler This sauce is used without touching the soil. Tlie weight being thrown 

with fish and boiled vegetables. To prepare it, season alternately upon each foot, the elasticity of the grass aids 
^me flour with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cloves. Mix it not only in lifting the other foot, but contributes to its 
with some water into a paste, and work in some butter the progressive motion, and assists in its, vaulting perpendicu- 
size of an egg. l^ut the thin past^ into a pan over the larly into the air. Though the grass may be tall enough 
fire, and boil it for a quarter of an hour, then take it off, to conceal it when running, the elasticity of the muscles 
and aM some fresh butter in small portions at a time, of its body, combined with the grass, project it into the 


ftpaa rising to the sur&ce. Afterwards add some vinegar, depressed, in order to lessen the resisting surface as much 
thoroughly. as possild^. In this way it will vault a foot above the 

Sa$tcir {Pepper and Vinegar Put a tops of the grass, without touching a blade, l^re it 

glassfull of vinegar into a stewpan with some butter, add ! begins to flutter Us wings. This peculiarity m the feet ol 
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the lark, and the manner in which it rises from the 
ground, are very serviceable to it in concealing its nest. 
The bird and also the eggs resemble in colour the clods 
among which they are placed, and as the sitting time 
happens when the herbage is long, the nest is not disco- 
vered by the rising ..of the old bird, the grass being so 
little agitated. The nest, though simple, is constructed 
with a good deal of care, but it is placed on the earth, 
without any concealment, which exposes it to many 
casualties. The lark selects her ground with care, avoid- 
ing clayey soils, unless she can find two clods so placed 
that no part of the bottom of the nest shall be bclow^the ; 
surface. Over this the first layers are placed very loosely, i 
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The hen usually lays four or five eggs ; their colour 
greenish white, spotted, streaked, and marked wflh olive 
or greyish brown. The incubation lasts fouhSen daj^s. 
As the lark does not hop, the young birds remain con- 
siderable time in the nest, and consume a great deal of 
food, chiefly earth-worms and insects and their larvje. 
The hen has two or three nests each year, the first brood 
being hatched about the latter end of April. Before thoit 
first moultinor the nestling’s feathers arc dotted with 
white. Nestlings intended to be brought •up by hand 
should be taken when about ten days old, and fed in the 
following manner Scald some hemp and add a little 
mawseed ; also scald some crumb of bread, drain the^ 
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SO that if any rain should get in at (he top it may sink to 
the bottom, and there be absorbed by the soil. The 
edges of the nest are also raised a little above the surface, 
having a slope outwards, and arc, as it were, thatched. 
The position in which the bird sits is a further security ; 
the head is always turned to the wind ; the feathers of 
the breast and throat completely prevent the rain from 
entering the nest at that side, while the wings and tail act 
as penthouses to the other parts ; and, if the weather is 
violent, and the rain at a small angle with the horizon, the 
fore-part of the bird, upon which the plumage is thickest, 
receives the whole of it. When a violent whirlwind 
passes over the nest it occasions the bird great annoy- 
ance, and instances have been mentioned where their I 
wings have been crippled in their attempts to resist its 
fury. j 

The skylark is not so direct in his descent during the; 
period of incubation as he is at other times ; he flies | 
along the surface of the field, and alights at some dis-j 
tance from the nest. { 


water from it, and mix it with the maw and hemp seeds- 
(black seeds of the poppy), making it into a paste, wfficb 
must be fresh each day. With a piece of wood about 
four inches long and half an inch in width, and flattened 
at one end, feed the birds four or five times a day with 
the paste, and in about a month's time they will begin to- 
feed themselves, when, by degrees their food mty 
changed to the same as the mature birds eat ; viz., Ger- 
man paste, bread and hempsecd, a little grated cheese, 
and also grated nut of liver— the last two ingredients 
being added to either German paste or bread and hemp- 
seed as occasional changes of food, to which hard-boiled* 
yolk of egg grated may be added. . 

When nestlings aretfirst caged, a longish cage, similar 
to a store cage, but without perches, is best ; it should 
have a little hay jn^a comer, as young birds are subject 
to cramp, which is often fatal. Their food should be 
placed in a cup near the door of the cage, and having 
received it from the cup, they learn to feed themselver. 
after they have been vaged about three weeks. 
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The nestlings begin to sing when they are about a which might be used as a perfume for the handkerchief if 
month oldf they increase in power and improve in it were not for its colour, which would stain it. It may be 
qualit]^ gradually singing louder, before the end of the employed to sprinkle the linings of mu^s and other fur 
year ; out those who wish to obtain good song nestlings articles, to keep away moths. This tincture is also useful 
or branchers should select good old preceptors, possessing for cleaning the teeth. A well-known French prepara- 
the greatest variety of song and superior mellowness of tion consists chiefly of this essence, with oil of pepper- 
tone ; if good titlarks are likewise added, beautiful song- mint. It is employed not only to clean the teeth, but 
Birds may be obtained. The natural song of a good also to rinse the mouth after smoking, to remove the 
mellow-toned lark is preferred to acquired song. To pre- smell of the tobacco-smoke. 

vent them becoming broken-song birds, do not keep them Decoration in Indelible /«>&.— Drawings or prints may 
while young with goldfinches, chaffinches, blackbirds, &c. be imitated with good effect in indelible or marking ink 
Branchers are young birds that are caught after they (nitrate of silver;, as a means of decorating d'oyleys,. 
Jan feed themselves. They can be purchased from June finger-napkins, and similar articles. Stout, white jean 
to August ; and there is no more trouble to feed them should be employed, and for this kind of ink no previous 
than old birds. They will learn to sing as easily, and preparation of the fabric is necessary ; a moderately soft 
become almost as tame as nestlings, and are less likely to quill pen will be found best for executing the drawing, and 
die. It is necessary to have a good song-bird as a the strokes should be made as quickly as is found con- 

• teacher, and keep them away from other birds. sistent with firmness and accuracy. The work should be 

The flight-birds are those which have moulted in the smoothed with a tolerably hot iron before it has become 
fields. About September they are to be found congre- perfectly dry. 

• gating, and are caught in large numbers. They are very Transparent Painting: How to make a Mezzotinto 

wild, and do not sing freely, but are very useful as teachers Engraving resemble an Oil Painting, — This may be done 
fo^oung birds. . brushing over the back of the engraving with mastic 

There are several birds to which the name of lark is varnish, which will render the paper something more than 
given, but the skylark is the one best known; wherever in semi-transparent. The engraving can then be worked 
this country man cultivates the soil, its cheerful note is upon with ordinary oil-colours, and the paint may be laid 
heard. Early in the year it commences its song, and at indifferently upon the back or front, as the lines of the 
early dawn and evening, from March to August, its cheer- engraving will continue to show sufficiently plainly 
fill melody helps to beguile man’s labour. As it sings on through the colour, and to serve as a guide to the painter, 
the wing, and raises its song with its position, its music is The shaded portions of the engraving will be found to 
sopietimes heard at a greater distance than that of larger serve ^s half-tones, but shadows and high lights must be 
birds. added. 

The lark is not only one of the most generally diffused About Oranges and Lemons, — The fruit of the orange 
^ of our songsters, but it is one of those that continue the is both cooling and nutritious. Its juice contains citric 
longest in song. It is fond of cultivated and open dis- and malic acids, with mucilage, sugar, albumen, and the 
tricts, avoiding equally the immediate vicinity of houses, citrate of lime. The lemon is similar in its composition 
woods, lonely wilds, and coppices. It is not partial to to the orange, but contains much more citric acid, the 
places near the sea-side in winter. After the crops are quantity of this acid contained in lemon-juice being so 
removed, it scrapes with its claws, and picks from the large that as much as twelve ounces have been procured 
husks the small weeds that ripen their seeds upon from a gallon of that fluid, while eight ounces in each 
stubble ydhtn the crops are removed. Abundant as gallon is the average quantity. It is owing to the quantity 
these birds are in the open cultivated counties of England, of citric acid contained in lemon-juice, that it is taken 
they are more numerous in some parts of the Continent with wild fowl and goose to assist the digestion of that 
The plains of Germany swann with them. After they food. It is due, also, to the citric acid that the orange^ 
have moulted they commence congregating, and about lemon, and citron contain, that the juices of these fruits 
September or October they may be seen in large flights, have so much power in the cure and prevention of scurvy. 
In snowy weather they are commonly caught in large Facts worth knowing about Sweet and Bitter Almonds. 
numbers. — Sweet almonds are rather indigestible, and afford but 

Some of the males are selected for sale to the bird- little nourishment, but great relief may sometimes be 
dealers, who obtain them at lower prices than at any obtained in heartburn by eating a few blanched almonds, 
other portion of the year ; the remainder, with the Bitter almonds, although they are employed in con- 
females, are sold to poulterers. They are so highly fectionery, and similar purposes, for the sake of their 
prizec^ in Gemany as ax^dcs of food, that the tax upon pleasant flavour, are injurious to the system from the 
them at the citv of Leipzig alone adds nearly a thousand hydrocyanic (prussic) acid they contain. In some per- 
pounds annually to the revenue. sons they are capable of producing the most distressing 

symptoms. They are especially injurious to those suffer- 
ing from affections of the liver and stomach. Bitter 
ODDS AND ENDS. almonds have been much employed in the manufacture 

To Zteet AdulUfotUm in Ground Macerate of various liqueurs such as noyeau and ratafia, but their 

one part of the flour in five parts of water for an hour, at use is attended with injury to the system. The oil of 
a temperature of from ten to twelve degrees centigrade, bitter almonds, obtained by distilling the almonds with 
Filter the liquid as quickly as possible, and add five parts water, contains hydrocyanic acid, which should be removed 
of^picric acid. If other substances have been added to from the oil before it is used for household purposes, 
the rice, they will be at once discovered, as a precipitate This is done by saturating the hydrocyanic acid wth 
will be thrown downs This is due to picric acid forming potash, and then precipitatmg it in the state of Prussian 
an insoluble compound with protiene^compounds, which blue by the addition of a salt of iron, 
are contained largely in substances emplqycd to adulterate A Fact about Stale Bread. — It is commonly supposed 
ricfc but only in smw proportion in rice itself. that stale bread contains less wat» in its substance tten 

JSssmee of American Cedar-wood* — ^When the shevingi when it is xwswiy baked, and that it is for this reason that 
of Americancedax^>wood(7jvm})^j product stale bread. is harder than new* This, howevw, la a 
by^ makers of cedar pencils, arc macerated in rectified mistake, as it has been found that both ncwly-l^ea and 
Mirits of Vine for some weeks, a crimson fluid iriU be stale bread contain about the same amount of water— 
mained, whieh Jioasesses the odour of that wood, and forty^five per cent 
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Rasor-strop Pastes. — The reddish matter with which one 
side of a razor strop is covered usually consists of a pre- 
paration called crocus martis — an oxide of iron made into 
a paste with hog’s lard or spermaceti ointment. Many 
diversities and improvements have, however, been made 
in the preparation of this paste. The following are amongst 
the best : — i. Prepared putty powder (/>., finely-washed 
oxide of tin), one ounce ; oxalic acid (powdered), a quarter 
of an ounce; .and gum (powdered), twenty grains. These 
three ingredients should be mixed with water into a 
thick paste. 2. Suet and jeweller’s rouge in equal parts, 
mixed together, the suet having been first melted down. 
3. Spermaceti ointment, one ounce, and very fine emery- 
powder, two ounces, mixed well together into a thick 
paste. 4. Suet, one ounce ; jeweller s rouge, one ounce ; 
and blacklead, one ounce, well beaten up together, the 
suet having been first rendered down. 5. Diamond dust, 
one ounce, and the same quantity of red ochre, or very 
finely-powdered chalk, mixed into .a stiff paste with water. 
These pastes are applied by being evenly and thinly 
spread over the strop, and smoothed down by the flat 
side of the blade of a knife, or rolled with a glass phial 
or other round instrument. Pastes are also made up 
into cakes for the purpose of convenience, in which form 
they arc used by being rubbed upon the razor strop. 

The finishing side of a razor strop is sometimes black, 
in which case it has been prepared with a mixture of very 
finely-powdered blacklead and hog’s lard ; but in other 
cases it is of simple soft leather, or leather that has been 
somewhat prepared. 

Rasor-paper, — A material known as “ razor-paper ” 
has been invented to serve the purpose of the daily use 
of the strop with greater case and convenience. This 
material consists of smooth, unsized paper, one of the 
slu-faces of which, whilst in a slightly moist state, has 
been rubbed over with an impalpable powder composed 
of calcined sesquioxide of iron and very fine emery- 
powder. The paper thus manufactured is cut into small 
pieces about five by three inches, and sold in packets for 
the purpose of wiping the razor with after shaving, which 
prevents the use of the strop being required excepting 
periodically. 

Rasot -strop Paper. — To answer the same purpose as 
applying fresh paste to the strop, a paper has been in- 
vented to be pasted occasionally upon the strop, when 
necessity requires, and moistened with a little oil. The 
composition of this paper is as follows : — Equal pirrts of 
paper pulp (estimated in its dry state), and of emery, and 
quartz, both in impalpable powder. These substances 
worked together are manufactured by the usual process 
into sheets resembling in solidity and thickness sheets of 
drawing-paper. 

The Hone. — We have already alluded to the use of 
the hone. A hone is an in^t^umcnt consisting of a slip 
of Slone or petrified wood, fitted into a wooden case. 
After the razor’s edge has been dulled by use, and when 
the strop is found insufficient, it is necessary to employ 
the hone. Few peisons are, however, successful in |>cr- 
forming satisfactorily the operation of sharpening their 
razors, which is termed ** setting.’^ The operation is per- 
formed by pouring upon the hone a portion of boiled 
linseed bi], and rubbing the blade of the razor to and fro 
upon its sides, so «ts to wear away, or thin, the steel near 
the edge. Both skill and sleight-of-hand (acquired only 
by long and constant practice) are required for the proper 
peifformancc of this operation, and consequently razors 
are customarily sent to the cutlers to be re-set. 

An instrument for sharpening razors by an improved 
method has been invented, of which the following account 
has been given in the Journal of the Royal Institution : 


— The instrument consists of a cylindrical bar^pf cast* 
i steel, three inches long without its handle, and about one* 

' third of an inch in diameter. It is rendered as smooth 
as it can readily be made with sand, or, more properly, 
glass paper, applied longitudinally, and is then made 
perfectly hard. Before it is used it must be well cleaned, 
but not brightly polislied, and its surface smeared over 
with a mixture of oil and the charcoal of wheat-straw* 
which necessarily contains much siliceous earth in a very, 
finely-reduced state. * 

In setting a razor which has become dull, the edge — 
which must not have been previously rounded by the 
operation of a strop — should be brought into contact with* 
the surface of the bar at a greater or less, but always at a 
very acute angle, by raising the back of the razor more or 
less, proportionate to the strength which it is desired to 
give to the edge. The razor should be moved in a success 
sion of small circles from heel to point and back again, 
without any more pressure than the wqight of the blade 
gives, until the object desired is attained. H the razor 
lias been properly ground and prepared, a very fine edge 
will be given in a few seconds, and it may be renewed 
again, during a very long pcri(^d, wholly by the same means. 

Before using the razor it may be cleaned on the palm 
of the hand, and wanned by dipping it into hot water. 
The blade of the nizor being first raised in temperature 
by the aid of hot water is thought possibly to assist the 
operation of this instrument. 

The use of Hot and Cold I Paler, and the Preparation 
of the Beard. — The custom of washing the beard with hot 
water before shaving has ]ncvailcd to a great extent -^0 
great, ind ed, th.it hot water seemed to be an iiulis- 
pcnsable desidcratiun for sliaving. The received opinion, 
however, is, that the use of hot water renders the .skin 
tender, and that the bcijird may be best prepared by being 
well washed, before shaving, with soap and cold water ; 
this immediately before apjilying the lather, which cannot 
be too thickly laid on. A warm razor, without doubt, 
shaves more easily than a cold one ; it is therefore 
desirable to dip the razor into hot water before using it, 
and in the absence of hot water to hold it for a *0110010 or 
so over a gaslight, or put it under the arm or in the warm 
bed. It has also been determined, with much reason, 
that the use of hot or cold water in shaving should be 
regulated in accordance with the description of beard, 
cold water agreeing with some best, hot water with others. 
One thing is certain with regard to the effect produced by 
hot water in shaving, that, while for a few hours the beard 
will appear more closely shorn, when such lime has elapsed, 
the face will sometimes begin to wear a grimy appearance, 
and require fresh shaving before evening ; on the other 
hand, had cold water been employed, in all probability 
the face would have remained sufficiently clean. ^ The 
tcmpci'ature of the hot water into which the razor is to be 
dipped, should be about i6d^ Fahr. ITie idea enter- 
tained by many persons that the dipping of the razor into 
such water damages the temper of the steel is without 
foundation. Even boiling water will never damage the 
steel of a razor, as no heat of less degree thalf that at 
which the blade was tempered could in any way affect 
the tempering of the razor. Suppose the water to be at 
boiling heat, it w'ould then l>c very many degrees 
below that at which the steel was tempered, therefore hot 
water can never impair the temper of the razor. Indeed, 
the expansion of the steel occasioned by dipping the 
razor into hot water is generally found conducive to its 
efficiency against^ the beard, although cases have existed 
in which the opposite has been the effect ; the employ* 
ment, therefore, of hot or cold water must depend in 
some measure upon the opinion and experience^ of tho 
shaver, - 

The chief point m preparing the beard for shaving is to. 
reader it as soft as possible, in order that it may the more. 
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readily atoit of the action of the razor, for it is much 
easier to cujc f, soaked bristle than a dry, hard one. If 
you Ifhave whilst the beard is harsh, you will, in all likeli- 
hood, rdtidcr the skin tender and irritable, as well as im- 
pair the edge of the razor. The best method to secuit* 
easy shaving is to employ the plan adopted by JCastcrn 
as well as Spe^nish barbers (who are famed for their skill 
in^ the art of shaving) ; viz., to well wash and rub the 
beard with soap and cold water, using the hand or a stiff 
shaving-brush rtr the purpose, before applying the lather; 
for if you do not do this, unless the razor be extraordinarily 
keen-edged, the beard is subject to be dragged, and a 
pjlinful sensation produced to the skin. Too much lather 
cannot be applied to the face. Various plans have been 
devised and adopted for producing this lather. The 
soap-dish or shaving-box is a very usual one, but at home 
such apparatus is at best an unsightly nuisance, and in 
^travelling is, without doubt, really inconvenient. This 
appendage to shaving may easily be dispensed with, as a 
cake of soap, moistened at one end, and rubbed upon the 
•chin, afterwards worked into a lather by the brush, tends 
far better to the result of easy shaving than ever lather 
worked up in a box, and spread upon the face can do. 
Jiy the latter means time and exertion are wasted, while 
the friction and soap upon the beard would have a most 
beneficial effect. The lather should neither be over thick 
nor over thin ; if it be too thick, dip the brush into the 
water, once or more, as the case may require, afterwards 
gently shaking it. liy this means a good lather will be soon 
fonned upon the face. A most effective plan to secure easy 
shaving is to lather the face over, that is, to wash 
off fhe first lathering, and wipe the face quite dry, after 
which to repeat the process, forming a frcs/i lathering 
upon the face. If these rules be observed, shaviftg 
Cannot fail to be the result. 

Directions for Holding the /»V.:Y?r.--The raror should 
be held between the thumb and the two first fingers. It 
should be kept nearly flat to the face ; moved along in 
a sawing fashion, the skin of the part to be shaved being 
stretched as tightly as possible with the other (the left) 
hand, for tlze purpose of producing a smooth, even surface, 
and for throwing out the beard. 

Tenderness of the Skin. — It is not at all an uncommon 
tiling for the skin to be rendered very lender and irritated 
by the action of the razor and the alkali of the soap. 
Sometimes sores are the result, and sometimes rawness, 
accompanied by bleeding. To remedy this mischief, the 
application of a little sweet oil before lathering will be 
found a most effective means ; the alkali of the soap will 
then act upon the oil instead of upon the skin. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that this use of oil to the skin 
before lathering aids in producing a more enduring lather, 
the moisture contained in the lather not being absorbed 
'by the flein, as otherwise it is w^ont to be. 

Soaps for Shaving. — Wc now conic to the last point 
regarding shaving — the selection of soaps. For most 
beards this point is immaterial, but where a choice is to 
be made, what is called “ Naples soap” may be preferable. 
We woulc^ recommend to those of simple taste the best 
yellow soap, as surpassing in efficacy and purity all kinds 
of scented soaps. There are soft soaps especially manu- 
factured for shaving. They are kept in readiness in boxes 
at the perfumers’ and hair-dressers'. 

A*good shaving paste maybe made by melting together 
white wax, spermaceti, and almond oil, each a quarter 
of an ounce, and, while warm, beating up with rose-water 
and a cake or two of Windsor soap. A shaving oil or 
liquid may also be made by dissolving quarter of a 
pound of Castile or soft soap, in half a pint of spirits of 
tvine. 

Ii\ a former paper p. 208, vol iii., wc described vadous 
kinds of soap which possess properties rendeiing them 
vary agzoeable for tr jtette purposes^ especially for shaving. 
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CHILDREN'S DRESS.— XIX. 

CLOTHING FOU A BOY OF TEN YEARS {contittued from p. ai). 
First of all we will allude to the flannel under-vest. 
The size of this must be regulated by the size of the boy. 
Either make it of shrunk ti.innel, which is the best plan, 
or make it much too large. Flannel can be purchased of 
different widths, and the vest must be made of flannel 
which is wide enough to cut a front out of one breadth 
and a back from another. Double it at the top, and 
measure the /ength. Slope it off towards the shoulders 
till it is the required width there. The vest is represented 
by Fig. 1. If made of shrunk flannel, it should be a few 
inches shorter than the shirt. A curved line, marked A, 
will be noticed in Fig. i. We strongly recommend cutting 
the front away by this curve, and giving the correspond- 
ing curve, B, to the back. To save any waste of stuff, lay 
your breadth of flannel on a table, having measured the 
half at JU), Fig 2, and cut it in the curve, C. To cut this 
alike on both sides, double the flannel down the centre, 
hkc Fig. 3, and cut the half curve as shown there, making 
sure the commencement of the cut, D, is at the centre. 
Having cut the flannel at c in Fig. 2, fold A n of piece 2 
to A H of piece i ; then slope it off at A B, as narrow as 
the shoulders may require. Leave open the piece at c C, 
Fig. I, and run and fell the sides up to tlic arm-hole. Cut 
pieces for the shoulders like Phg. 4, and as long as the 
vest measures from E to U. Allow enough for a hem. 
Join these on where they are shown in Fig. i by placing 
one piece of the flannel a little over the other, tacking it 
in place, and tlien herring-boning both edges. Nc.xt cut 
the slit down the front from u to F. Bind one edge with 
a false muslin hem, and the upper edge with a deep 
double piece of muslin, on which make button-holes. 
Sew buttons on the under side, but first enclose the 
throat in a muslin l)and, half an inch wide, double. The 
muslin used is rather fine stout cambric. Herring-bone 
the thin part of the sides ; also the hem all round the 
bottom. For the sleeve, cut a piece like I"ig. 5, merely 
straight ; for the sleeve gusset, a piece like P'ig. 6. Join 
A of the sleeve to A of the gusset, and u of the sleeve to B 
of the gusset. Herring-bone the edge of the sleeve, and 
herring-bone the sleeve into the arm-hole. The vest is 
now complete, and only needs to be marked with the 
name. 

Fig. 7 is a design for a night-shirt. Cut a straight 
piecHi of long-cloth double, as long as the boy’s height 
requires. We recommend boys' night-shirts to be made 
to descend to the ankles, like girls' night-dresses. Leave 
ihc side scams open to A at the bottom, and to B at the 
top for the sleeves ( Fig 8). Run and fell together both sides 
between A and B. Hem narrowly the open part from A 
to the bottom, and put in a small gusset, or make a 
button-hole loop across at C; hem the bottom half an 
inch wide. Hollow out the neck at the lines at i>; the 
upper one is for the back, the lower for the front. Cut 
open the shoulders from K to E. Cut four shoulder-pieces 
j like Fig. 4 ; pipe the long sides of two of them. Gather 
the straight parts of the shoulder of the shirt from E to 
both sides, and back and front. Draw them up, and 
stitch to the pieces E, F, in Fig. 8, the front to one side 
and the back to the other of each piece. Hem on the 
other two pieces, shaped like Fig. 4, to bind these. Cut 
open the front from D to G ; make a narrow hem one side 
and a broad hem the other, or make false hems. Gather 
any superfluous material at G. Bind it on the wrong side 
with a piece of tape, from H to H if necessary. Set the 
neck in an inch-wide and double ttpright collar ; put on 
ribbons^ and make button-ho^es. Cut a straight piece o( 
stuff as long, as the arm» dmvn the long-cloth, likej^ij^ 9^ 
which shows it 4ouble4; leave this open as far as a 
gusseti cut like Fig. 6. Run and^ fell the sleeve, togfimr 
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to a; insert the gusset. Set the cuff into an inch-wide I B. Instead of running and felling along, simplv herring- 
band large enough to slip over the hand, and requiring no i bone the seams. Cut an opening ai D to G^Fi^ 8 ; make 
button ; set in the end with the gusset from E to B, Fig. 8. i a couple of wide hems, inch wide ; stitch one across the 
This completes the night-shirt. j at G. Cut open the shoulders, and put in the 

Fig. 7 also offers a good pattern for a flannel over-shirt. , shoulder-pieces, but without piping. Set the neck in an 



fill (j. 



F ig. 7. 



Ffg liJ. 



Fig. »3‘ 


AH 


Fig. i6. * Fig- 8L 


Purchase flannel of any neat pattern, ready shrunk ; if not i inc^wide ban^, stitched on ; make button-holes and sew 
'ready shrunk, shrink it. Cut it first like Fig. 8 ; then slope on buttons Next cut the slwes, as described in Fig. 9. 
^off each side, like Fig. 1 1, till it is narrow enough on the Use no gussets. Leave open the wrist to B ; herring-bone 
#^oulders. If the flannel is not wide enough for this, the oppru^, set it in a band, and at the other side of the 
which seldom occurs, make it like a girl’s night-gown^ cut ban 4 Stitch in a cuff. The band is necessarily in two 
off the gore A, Fig. 12, and reversing it, add it to the side pieces to endose the itleeves on one side and the cuff 00 
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the other. Fig. 13 shows the cuff, which has a hole at one side button-holes and on the other buttons are placed 
each side for a stud Each piece looks like Fig. 18. Button these together, and 

Far whita day-shirts, first cut out the long-cloth, which further, to make them secure, tack them on the front (see 
should QDSt about a shilling a yard, like Fig. 1 1, and shape | Fig. 16} ; lay this on the shirt (see if ig. 19) and tack it to the 
it like Fig. 19. The sides are now run and felled or sewn I front piece. Turn in an edge all round, and again tack this ; 


pa 


and felted, leaving the tops open to a, thabottoms to B. as in | 
Fig. & At fi a gusset is let in, the open part hemmed vezv ' 
narrowly, aiid the bottoms hemmed about half an inch 
wide. A piece of linen is now cut and is divided in half 
al the dotted line. An inch-broad hem and a two-inch 
broad tttdk are folded tadted suid lastly stitcfa^i and on 


now stitch it near the edge, turn the wrong side, and Ctst 
out the piece of calico square under the from. Turn in tlie 
edges, tack it, stitch or neatly hem this down. Now set the 
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Set in the gusset, the cuff, and the wristband, like Fig. lo. 
Fig. 13 is a design by which to cut the wristband out. 
Make it of two pieces of linen ; run them together near 
the edge on the wrong side all round the sloped edge. 
Turn them very exactly, tack together near the edge, then 
stitch all round the curved edge. The riglit side of the 
wristband is rim over the right side of the cuff, and the 
wrong side of the wristband neatly hemmed to the wrong 
side of the cuff. The neck is set in an uprigiit band, with 
or without a collar. When the collar is lo be buttoned 
on, a button is placed in the centre of the neck, at the 
back as well as in front. I'he slee ve .should be run and 
felled, as it sets better if tlic arm-hole is hollowed out in 
front, as shown in Fig. 19; the back should be very 
slightly hollowed. 

The Collar (Fig. 15) is to be cut on the straight, stitched 
round the edge, and placed in a half- inch wide band, 
with three button-holes, t are must be taken to make 
the collar fit the neck of the shirt e.xactly, or it will never 
sit right. 

Neckties and Cravats- Tht‘re are two ways '>{ ir.aking 
boys' neckties, which may often be economised out of 
strav pieces of silk, or old black silk renovated by spong- 
ing it with ammonia and water, and ironing on the wrong 
side. The cravat should be an inch wide. To make it, 
cut a length of silk three inches wide, and long enough 
to go round the neck and tie. Cut tlie ends in exact 
points, like Fig. 20; very narrowly and neatly lum these 
with sewing silk ; fold down one .side, and iron it, or bend 
it, or tack it in place, like Fig. 21, at A to T) ; turn down a 
little bit of the other side, n to c ; then fold again, as 
shown in Fig. 22 ; very neatly hem it, being sure not lo 
take the .stitches through the right side. A way for boys 
who cannot alwajs tie their cravats neatly, is lo make 
them to button on. To do this, measure enough for round 
llie neck, and rut off the ends, one two inches longer tlian | 
the other. Take the centre piece, which must be an inch 
and a half longer than the neck is round, turn in the 
ends, and neatly sew them over, Put a button on <mc side, 
and make a loop the other (Fig, 14) ; allow the cravat 
to wrap over an inch or so. There are two ends 
remaining. Take off two inches of the largest. Cut two 
pieces for bows, leaving two for ends. Make up the bows 
and ends with the two inches round them as a knot, 

Under^draiuers , — These can be made of llanncl or 
stout long-cloth, varying according to the season of the 
year. Join the legs together at the back and also partly 
up the front. Make a couple of wide hems down the 
front. In flannel these should be fal.se hems of muslin. 
Cut open the sides, and make narrow Items. Hem the 
knees. Set the waist into a band in three pieces. 'I'here 
are two pieces for the front, buttoning an inch over in 
the centre of the front, and the sides of the front button 
each an inch over the back. Some mothers pul the knees 
into muslin or long-cloth bands, with buttons, and make j 
loops to the stockings to fasten to lhe.se as a substitute 
for garters. 

Every portion of the clothing of boys sent to school ! 
should be marked with their entire surname, and the ! 
initial of the Christian name. To do this, write it with * 
marking ink, at intervals, on a piece of half-inch wide tape. | 
as many times as the boy has articles of woollen clothing. 1 
Cut these apart neatly; hem one each on his jacket, vest, ; 
knickerbockers, flannels, and one on each sock—of course ’ 
placing them where they will bo out of sight when in I 
wear. It is well also to tack one inside the umbrella. \ 
Linen clothing can have the name written on it. Do not 
forget, also, to mark ihe neckties. Inside lioots and 
slippers it is easy to write the name on the lining, For a 
bat, write it on paper and paste it inside the crown. 
Otherwise the articles belonging to various boys ai : 
liable to be mixed and lost, and unnecessary trouble^ 'is 
also entailed on the tnast^er or housekeeper. 


VARNISHES. ^ 

! Varnishes are generally divided into tbe^ ^iree classes 
of spirit, essential oil, and fixed oil (or fatty garnish), 
according to the liquid in which the resins forming them 
arc dissolved. 

The spirit varnishes are those prepared by dissolving 
resins in spirit of wine or naphtha. They are usuajly 
made by breaking the resins into small fragments, so as 
to allow the solvent to act the more readily on them, and 
arc placed in a stone jar, or varnish tin, and the spirit of 
naphtha poured over them. The vessel is then placed in 
a warm situation for a certain time (the duration of why:h 
depending on the solubility of the materials employed), 
until they arc entirely dissolved. When the resins require 
a higher temperature for solution, they arc healed with 
the solvent in a vessel constructed for the purpose, sur- 
rounded by boiled water, by which they are kept at a 
I moderate and uniform heat, 'rhesc varnishes have' 
! the groat advantage of being easily prepared, and they 
flow well from the brush, and can thus bt‘ readily applied, 

I and when made with rectified spirit of wine they have 
I jio unpleasant smell like the other varnishes. When 
j naphtha is used for this purpose, although it dissolves the 
j resins more readily than spirit, it possesses a disagreeable 
I odour. At the present time, owing to mcth>lalocl s])iritof 
' wine being so much cheaper than pure spirit, it is almost 
! exrlusivel) employed for this purpose. 

! When varnishes, in which the resins arc dissolved in 
spirit or essential oils, arc applied to any surfiice, the 
solvent evaporates, leaving a coating of the resin employed 
on the article varnished. Hut in the case of the fixed oil 
or fatty varnishes, the oil does not evaporate, but becomes 
converted into a solid coating, owing lo the absorption of 
oxygen from the atmos])hcrc. 

Varni.shes prepared with rectified spirit of wine or 
naphtha, although when carefully made, dry rapidly, and 
with a bright surface, \el ha^^e the great disadvantage 
, of not being able to resist moisture. For this reason 
I they cannot be employed for out-door work, where they 
I w’ould be exposed to the action of llic atmosphere. Even 
• for surfaces that are not so exposed, they art; liable to 
crack and peel off, and arc not so capable of resisting 
; moisture as the other kinds of varnish. 

I The second kind of varnishes, prepared with the c.ssen- 
: tial oil, or spirit of turpentine, although they dry much 
j slower than those prepared with spirit, arc found to wear 
better. 

i The third kind, known as the fatly varnislies, consist 
of resins dissolvc<l by heat in drying linseed or walnut oil, 

I and turpentine. Although these varnishes dry slowly, not 
being so brittle as the other kinds, they arc more durable. 
They are also so hard, that they are capable of being 
polished, and are able to withstand the action qf wet. 

I 'Fhey are therefore the only kinds of varnish usually em- 
ployed for out-door w'ork, and other purposes w'here they 
will be exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather. 

When oil of turpentine is employed in the manufacture 
of varnishes, care should be taken to procure it as old as 
possible— varnishes thus prepared being found^to dry 
quicker and harder, and wear better than when the new 
oil is employed. 

Linseed oil cannot be used in making varnishes until 
the mucilage it contains has been removed, since tjie 
mucilage, if allowed to remain, would prevent the varnish 
becoming dry and hard, in consequence of its hindering 
the absorption of o’xygcn from the atmosphere, by which 
the drying and Jiardentng of the varnish is produced. 
Linseed oil may'bc rendered drying, by boiling it for a 
tonsiderable time with some preparation of lead, such as 
the oxide. For this reason, the ordinary drying linseed 
oil js khewn in the Ithdps as boiled oil Sorhetimes other 
such as magnesia^ are employed, instead of 
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the oxide of lead, for this purpose. The sulphate of lead parts of powdered glass ; the resins are then digested 
is also employed in the following manner Rub up the at a gentle heat in thirty-two parts of methylated recti- 
linfeed oiHi^ith some dry sulphate of lead, so as to pro- fied spirit of wine until dissolved, and two parts of 
duce as milky mixture, and pour it into a glass bottle. Venice turpentine are afterwards added to the strained 
Place the vessel in a window, or other place where the solution. Sometimes xnastic is added to shellac varnish, 
light can gain access to it, for a week. During this time as in the following form Pale shellac, seven hundred 
, the bottle must be frequently shaken, to keep the sulphate and fifty parts ; gum mastic, sixty-four parts ; dissolved 
fitf lead suspended as much as possible in the oil. At the in one thousand parts of methylated rectified spirit o£ 
end of the week the mucilage will be found deposited as wine. 

• d thick layer a| the bottom of the vessel, and the linseed When the resins are being dissolved they should be 
oil may then be poured off clear. It may then be used frequently stirred, and the vessel well shaken. It is also 
for the manufacture of varnishes. When varnislics are necessary to place the jar containing them on warm 
made, it must be carefully remembered that, whether pre- bricks, or in hot water. This varnish is used principally 
pared with spirit, essential or fixed oils, the varnishes by cabinet-makers : it is thick, and is employed without 
must never be kept in a damp place, otherwise they will being strained. If this varnish is diluted with a large 
absorb moisture, and becoming dilute, will deposit some quantity of proof spirit, it forms bookbinders* varnish, for 
of the resin they contain, and thus become milky. When the covers of books and similar purposes. It may also be 
this happens, the varnish is said to have become “ chilled.** used for the leather coverings of sofas and chairs. 

*The varnish may, however, be restored to its former con- Mastic is a soft resin, and is met with in commerce in 
dition by introducing some coarse and warm sand, which the form of mass, or tears. The latter, being the purest, 
will absorb the moisture present. should alone be employed in the manufacture of varnishes. 

Common resin dissolved in boiling linseed oil forms a When dissolved in oil of turpentine it forms a very pale 
brilliant hard varnish, which is sometimes employed by varnish, which possesses considerable brilliancy when dry, 
house-painters for varnishing common out-door work, but ! and which flows readily from the brush. This varnish is 
it is found to wear badly and is very apt to crack and j much employed to preserve oil paintings from the action 
peel off. ! of the atmosphere, owing to the case with which the dried 

A simil.ir varnish is also prepared by dissolving the varnish may be removed, when soiled, from the surface to 
resin in oil of turpentine instead of linseed oil; but, al- which it has been applied, by gentle friction with a soft 
though this preparation dries quicker than the last, it will linen cloth. 

be found to wear even worse than the other. A brilliant varnish, but which will not bear friction, 

Resin also enters into the composition of the common ! may be prepared with mastic, thirty-two parts ; sandarac, 
w^x varnish employed for tables and other articles of one hundred and twenty-five parts ; elcmi resin, sixteerk 
furniture. This varnish is ])rcpnred by dissolving one parts ; dissolved in five hundred parts of methylated spirit 
drachm of resin and two ounces of l)ecs’-wax in one pint of wine. When dissolved, thirty-two parts of Venice 
of oil of turpentine. In manufacturing this or any other turpentine are to be added to the clear solution. Varnish 
kind of varnish, it is necessary to be very careful that ' for. maps is prepared with six parts of mastic and three 
all the resins employed, before being used, should be j of sandarac, rubbed up with four parts of powdered glass;, 
carefully washed in hot water, to remove any dust or dirt j the resins and powdered glass are then digested at a 
that may adhere to them. ! moderate heat in thirty-two parts of spirit until dissolved ; 

Shellac enters into the composition of many varnishes. ! three paits of Venice turpentine are afterwards to be added. 
When dissolved to saturation in strong liquid ammonia, j Continue to keep the fluid at the same degree of heat until 
it forms a varnish suitable for toys and similar articles. | the turpentine is dissolved, and then strain through thin 
When dry, the surfaces thus coated look well, but they calico. The reason for using the powdered glass in these 
must not be exposed to the action of moisture. A colour- and similar cases is to separate the portions of resin, and 
less shellac spirit varnish may be thus prepared : — Put thus enable the liquid employed as a solvent to act on 
five ounces of shellac in two pints of lighily-rectificd them the more readily. 

spirit of wine, and, when dissolved, bleach the resin by 7'hree ounces of mastic, and half that quantity oi 
the addition of ten ounces of recently-prepared animal sandarac powdered, and rubbed up with two ounces of 
charcoal, and strain the clear varnish for use through crushed glass, dissolved in one pint of rectified spirit 
silk (not linen, which absorbs too much of the fluid), and | of wine, form an excellent varnish. To prepare it, the 
afterwards through filtering paper. Shellac is usually i resins are placed with the spirit in a stone jar, or tin, 
purchased already bleached for varnish-making. This is ' and kept for three days in a warm situation, stirring or 
done by passing a current of chlorine gas through a ; shaking the bottle frequently. When dissolved, take an 
mixture of shellac in water until llic colour is quite rc- ounce and a half of Venice turpentine, melt it, and add 
moved and the resin becomes perfectly white. When to the varnish, stirring the vhole frequently until dissolved, 
seven and a half ounces of bleached shellac are dissolved The liquid is then to be kept in the warmth for another 
in one pint of rectified spirit of wine and then strained, week, and then strained. * 

and one and a half pints more spirit are added, it forms Copal is much employed in the manufacture of var* 
an excellent, hard, and durable varnish for white wood nishes. The best kind of copal— which is very clear and 
furniture, 1 paJc--is known as “body gum,’* from being employed in 

Shellac spirit varnishes very often contain sandarac, varnishes used for the bodies of coaches. The next 
especially those employed for white or light wood, but the I quality is named “ carriage gum,” and is used in the 
addition of this resin will be found to render them softer varrish applied to wheels and other, parts of carriages. 
«nnd less durable, A varnish for the inside of carriages The inferior kinds arc used for japan-black, gold-size, and 
is composed of pale shellac, ninety-five parts ; sandarac, the commoner descriptions of varnish. Although gum 
one hundred and flinety parts ; common resin, one hundred copal is but slightly soluble in rectified spirit of wine, its 
and twenty-five parts— dissolved in bne thousand parts of solubility may be increased by powdering it, and then ex* 
methylated rectified spirit of wine, apd then one hundred posing it to the action of the atmosphere for about a year, 
jtnd ninety parts of turpentine are added. An excellent It may also be rendered more soluble by melting the 
varnish for violins and similar musical mstrumehts nisy resin, previously to powderitigi The solubility of ^pal 
be prepared with shellac, two parts; sandarac, four j in rectified spirit of wine is also increased by the addition 
Ipartst mastici two parts ; elewiij one part ' 'iThe reltns of cam|jhor or oil of rosemary^ 

am coarseHy powdered and then rubbed up witlfr four A cheap, but very disagreeably-smelling cop«d vamudi 
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maybe prepared by dissolving powdered copal in equal 
parts of rectified benzole and spirit of wine. The varnish 
for the faces of Dutch clocks is prepared by melting four 
arts of clear gum copal in an iron vessel, and applying 
eat carefully. When the g^m melts, and ceases to give 
off vapour, one part of linseed oil, previously made hot, is 
poured in and well mixed. Then a sufficient quantity of 
oil of turpentine to form a varnish is added. 

Varnish for violins and similar articles is prepared in 
the following manner Melt some copal in an iron pan 
over the fire (taking care that it does not ignite), and then 
allow it to become cold, and reduce it to a fine powder. 
Put one ounce and a half of this copal into a pint of 
rectified spirit of wine, and add one ounce of mastic and 
half an ounce of elcmi. Keep the varnish in a warm 
place, frequently shaking the vessel that contains it, until 
dissolved. Then add one ounce of melting Venice tur- 
pentine. In this and other preparations the elemi is 
added to make the varnish dry quicker. Varnishes 
which contain it, dry as hard as when made with amber. 
When dry they have a brilliant polish, but their employ- 
ment is attended with the great disadvantage of being 
rather apt to crack. It is also found that varnishes thus 
prepared have a tendency to become darker when exposed 
to the atmosphere, which is a serious inconvenience if the 
varnish has been employed to varnish delicate-coloured 
surfaces. A wood varnish, much employed for toys, con* 
sists of copal, seventy-five parts ; dissolve with the aid of 
camphor or oil of rosemary, in one hundred parts of recti- 
fied spirit of wine, and strain the liquid through linen ; 
then put in thirteen parts of mastic, and dissolve it in the 
clear solution ; lastly, melt six parts of Venice turpentine 
in a water bath, and add it to the liquid. This varnish 
dries well, and will be found to bear polishing. In 
preparing this and similar preparations, it is necessary 
to employ a moderate heat, to render the resins soluble, 
taking care not to employ a higher temperature than is 
absolutely necessary, as it will be found that the lower 
the heat at which a varnish is prepared, the more durable 
it will be when dry. 

A flexible copal varnish, for leather work and similar 
purposes, may oe prepared by dissolving eight parts of 
powdered copal in forty-five parts of oil of spike, to which 
one part of camphor has been previously added. The 
essential oil is made hot, and the powdered copal added 
in small portions at a time — a fresh portion being dropped 
in as soon as that previously added is dissolved- The 
copal varnish employed for the under portions of car- 
riages is made by taking twelve parts of powdered copal 
which has been previously fused, and dissolving it in 
twenty parts of oil of turpentine and half a pint of 
camphor. When dissolved, if the varnish is not suffi- 
ciently thin, it may be rendered so by the addition of a 
sufficient quantity of oil of turpentine. 


CONFECTIONERY DAINTIES— I. 

Marmalade Cakes, — Mix together a quarter of a peck of 
flour, with half a pound of refined sugar dissolved in ten 
spoonfuls of water, half a pint of yeast, a pound of cur- 
rants, two ounces of candied lemon-peel, cut in thin slices, 
half an ounce each of cinnamon and mace grated, a quart 
of milk, ten eggs beaten up, and about a pound of orange 
marmalade, bake the cakes at a moderate temperature, 
and ice with loaf-sugar and white of eggs, 

Banbury Cakes. — Take three pounds of currants, a 
pound of butter, four ounces of loaf-sugar, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, with the same quantity of cloves, and half 
a peck of flour. Then make it into a paste with boiled 
milk, and three-quarters of a pint of ale yeast Place the 
dough near the fire to rise j knead it well before it is made 
into cakes. 


To make a Hedge-hog in Confectionery . — Beat up about 
two pounds of blanched almonds with a little Water and 
sherry into a stiff paste ; then pound up wiih^'it a pint of 
cream, twelve raw eggs, and enough loaf-sugar tOf sweeten 
it Put the paste in a pan over the fire, and mix with it 
half a pound of butter, which must be continually stirred 
into it When the paste has become sufficiently stiff by 
boiling, make it into the shape of a hedge- hog. Imitate 
the bristles by means of blanched ^monds slit, and place 
the hedge-hog in a dish. Then boil some cream with 
sugar, and the yolks of a few eggs, and when ready pour 
into the dish round the hedge-hog. Let the dish get cold, 
and send it to table. 

Jamelloes, — Mix a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and 
a quarter of an ounce of ground caraway seeds, with four 
eggs, and a small quantity of tragacanth dissolved in a 
sufficient quantity of water to make them into a paste a 
little softer than butter. Pass the paste through a butter- 
squirt, so that it may be poured into pipes the thickness 
of a straw, and dry them on paper. Then boil them in 
syrup. 

Barley Sugar. — Prepare some strong syrup, and boil it 
as much as possible without allowing it to change colour. 
Then strain into it a strong decoction of barley. Re- 
move the syrup from the fire, and allow it to settle ; then 
pout it out on a marble slab previously well oiled. When 
the barley sugar is cold, cut it in pieces, and roll it into 
slicks of the proper shape. 

Lemon Drops. — Pour some lemon -juice on some finely 
powdered loaf-sugar, and boil to the consistence of thick 
syrup. Drop this on plates, and put them in a warm place 
to dr)% They are then to be taken off the plates, and 
preserved in well -stopped vessels. If preferred, some of 
the lemon-peel may be cut small and then added to the 
syrup. 

Another IV ay to make Lemon Pour four ounces 

of lemon-juice over a pound of loaf-sugar, and also the 
same quantity of rose-water. Boil them into syrup, and 
then add some grated lemon-peel, and mix them well 
together. Then proceed as previously directed. 

Sugared Aniseeds. — Dry some aniseeds in a preserving- 
pan, and then cover them with syrup in the manner directed 
for smooth almonds. 

To Ice /*astry. — Mix a pound of loaf-sugar very finely 
powdered with the whites of two eggs and four spoonfuls 
of water. Continue to stir them until the icing is used. 
To use this liquid, apply it to the surface of the pastry 
with a feather when the articles are nearly cold, and then 
place them in a cool oven to harden. 

Bich Cheesecakes. — Beat up half a pound of butter, add 
to it three raw eggs, and half a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar. Mix with them four ounces of ground rice, and 
some grated orange-peel. 

Rhubarb and Lemon Jam. — Boil in a preserving-pan 
a pound of lump-sugar, a pound and a quarter of peeled 
rhubarb, and the peel of one lemon cut as small as pos- 
sible, until the materials are converted into jam. 

l.€fnon Dumplings. — Mince four ounces of suet, and 
mix it with the same quantity of moist sugar, half if. pound 
of bread-crumbs, and the juice and peel of a leifion cut 
small. Put them into tea-cups, and boil them for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Lemon Cheesecakes. — Simmer together in a saucepan a 
pound of loaf-sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, four 
eggs, the juice of two lemons, and the rind of the lemons 
cut very small. When the materials have become of 
the consistence of hbney, pour into a jar and preserve for 
future use. 

Lemon and Suet I^uddings.^Tskt some suet and cut it 
small, currants, sugar, grated lemon-peel, ground ginger, 
^gs, and breadcrumbs ; mix them into a paste, roll them 
into balli tie up 'a a buttered doth,^d boil them for 
twenty fidmutes; 
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, HOUSEHOLD FIRE-ARMS. 

Few EngKsh dwellings of the middle and upper classes 
are en^rely destitute of fire-arms. These will of course 
vary in form of construction and costliness with the 
means at the disposal of their owner and the purposes 
for which they were originally intended. It is not our 
intention here to enter on the early history of weapons 
of war or the chase, or to deal at length with the almost 
endless number of mechanical and other improvements 
which are continually being made in the construction 
of both military and sporting arms. We prefer rather 
tfi deal generally with the guns, rifles, and pistols in 
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manufactured in this country , (except for exportation), they 
can be made efficient use of, either in their original con 
dition, or in the form of what are called altered or plugged 
guns. The action of the flint- ignition system, as most of 
our readers will be aware, is dependent on the e^losion 
of a small charge of fine powder known as the priming, 
by numerous intensely-heated sparks given out when a 
sharp-edged flake of flint, held between the jaws of the cock 
or striker, is caused to impinge on and force back the 
steel face or hammer which acts as a spring-cover to the 
priming-pan. The hollow of this pan, being in a direct 
line with a small orifice known as the touchholc, leading 
directly through the substance of tlie barrel to its interior 



Fig. 6. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig, za 


most general use, and to give such hints and directions 
relative to their peculiarities, qualities, and mode of 
management, as may prove of service to those whose 
experience in such matters has been limited. 

The tenn “household fire-arms" we wish to be well 
understood as applying to the weapons that are kept for 
house pjftection, ordinary British field sports, the obtain- 
ment orspecimens of natural history, and the volunteer 
service. Before proceeding to a consideration of any 

g articular class or description of fire-arm, it may be use- 
il to examine the character and mode of construction 
of^such arms as may be justly considered old-fashioned, 
but still thoroughly efficient and powerful. First in this 
class stands the finnly-built flint-and^steel weapon of 
ouir grandfathers, a production which n&y be viewed in the 
light of the guide by which the modern gunmaker has so 
succei^ully profited. And those off our readers who 
are f^unate enough to possess one 6 f the late ^Joseph 
Manton's % mastermeces will not fail to be struck ^th the 
exquiUite and completeness of detail display)!^ in its 
daboratibn i and although flin^lock guns are no Ibnger 
W-N.s. 


or chamber, in which the main charge of gunpowder is 
deposited, gives a resting-place for what may be called a 
taper-ended powder train, which, when fired by the sparks, 
darts its flame inwards through the vent and so fires the 
gun, whilst a puff or cloud of white smoke ascends from 
the pan. Highly-finished flint guxis usually have their 
touchholes formed by large orifices, which are drilled at 
right angles through the substance of the metal coniposing 
the breech, and then fitted with either gold or platinum 
screw-plugs or bushes with minute, evenly-drillea orifices 
passing through their centres. Barrels thus fitted are 
very easily converted to the percussion principle, by 
having a soft steel plug substituted for the gold or plati- 
num bush. This steel plug or cylinder is, however, only 
perforated throughout part of its length, and is furnished^ 
at right angles with the hollow tube within it, with, a 
female screw nipple-seat or socket (as shown in the above 
illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2). i ^ ^ 

The greasier number of the muskets used by the Rus» 
ftian soldiers in the Crimea were converted guns, but 
altered by having their touchholes securely fiU^ by an 
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iron spike, and then having the nipple screwed into the stock, whilst the latter is so adjusted as to operate in a 
barrel from above downwards (Kig. 3.) Tins plan, line from stock to muzzle. Much diversity of opinion 
although well adapted for application to single barrels of exists as to the merits of these two forms* of lock /:on- 
large size, would not answer with double barrels, on ac- stniction, the advocates of the so-called ioc^ claim- 
count of the inward twist which has to be communicated ing for it security from wet, neatness of form, and economy 
to the hammers in order to make them strike evenly on of space; whilst the champions of the front-action prin- 
the nipple-head. As the internal mechanism of dint and ciple found their claims on superiority of construction, 
percussion locks is precisely the same, the outside alone solidity of form and general compactness of arrangement, 
requires alteration. The pan or hammer spring is re- coupled with non-liability to weakening of the hand- 
moved ; the cock replaced by a percussion hammer, and grip of the gun-stock, by the insertion of the lock-plate 
the pan filed off flush with the face of the lock-plate, and works at the very point at which the stock is most 
Its hollow, when rounded and filed out, serves for the reduced in substance, and consequently the most liable to 
nipple-plug or cylinder (Fig. 2) to rest in when the gun is breakage. As it will be requisite for us to refer again^to 
put togetlier for use. Three forms of breech are com- the two established but rival systems of lock construction, 
monly met with. The tailed breech, shown in Fig. 4, is it will be perhaps well to refer the reader to the two 
often made use of in old-fashioned fowling-pieces and diagrams marked respectively Figs. 9 and 10. 
moclern military arms. Fig. 9 represents the ordinary front-action form of 

The pliig-breech (Fig. 5) also commonly found in old percussion-lock, adapted for use with either breech or 
sporting guns, and the so-called patent breech (Fig. 6), ; muzzle-loading double or single-barrelled guns, carbines, 
the best form ever invented, and now fitted to every well- j or pistols, and Fig. 10 shows the manner in which the 
jnadc muzzle loader. The tailed breech forms a portion j reversed spring or back-action arrangement is fitted, 
of the barrel itself, and is a mere prolongation of it. The , So long as muzzle-loading small arms of any class, size, 
narrow tapering strap or peak projecting backwards is or description (except needle-guns) are used, the front- 
fitted into the substance of the stock, and screwed fast action form of lock will bo found particularly the best ; 
from above downwards. The plug-breech is, as its name but as we proceed with our subject, we shall point out 
bespeaks, a mere plug, which, being furnished with a that the introduction of the breech-loading system has 
male screw and hook for locking into the socket provided brought about certain conditions of constructive form 
for its reception in the stock, is simply screwed up into and detail of mechanical arrangement, which render the 
the cavity of the barrel. The patent breech is infinitely long or back-action lock particularly suitable for use in 
superior in neatness, efficiency, and safety to either of association with them. Gun-locks, like the works of 
those just described. A reference to the annexed sectional watches, vary in quality in an extraordinary degiec; and 
drawing used in representing it, will serve to show that a no one but an expert can distinguish the various grades 
perfect chamber for the reception of the gunpowder is of finish or excellence arrived at by particular classes of 
hollowed out from its centre, and that a strong screw is producers. Great numbers of thoroughly good and 
provided, by the aid of which it is adapted to the rear end valuable locks arc to be met with which bear no maker’s 
of the barrel ; the upper margin of this hollow screw being name. A still greater number of average productions 
so made as to shoulder accurately against the lower rim have to be taken on trust ; the gunmakcr’s respectability 
of the female screw in which it fits. It wall also be ob- being the guarantee, and a very safe one it almost in- 
served that the lower end of the chamber is slightly variably is. Some of the eminent firms whose well-known 
tapered, and turned in a curved direction outwards, con- names are stamped on the lock-plate, confine themselves 
stituting what is c<xlled the cross-chamber ; into this, at to supplying the locks to the gunmaker. And here it 
the point marked with an X, the base of the nipple is may be well to point out the importance whibh is to be 
screwed in such a way that the stream of fire, sent down- attached to the careful and accurate adaptation of the 
wards by the explosion of the percussion-cap, may strike edges of the lock-plates, and the works they cover, to the 
directly on the powder in the end of the cross-chamber, woodw^ork of the stock and under surfaces of the barrels, 
which closely resembles, as will be seen, the plug (Fig. 2) as on this nicety of adaptation will depend the damp- 
used in the conversion of the flint to the percussion resisting qualities of the unions between timber and metal, 
principle. Before quitting the subject of old-fashioned and the consequent liability to, or freedom from, the rust 
fire-arms, it will perhaps be well to point out a most which is so detrimental to lock-springs and gear, 
important improvement which was some time since Great care should also be observed in the fitting-in of the 
effected in the construction of gun-locks ; and, strange as triggers, as, should they be loosely pinned or socketed, rain 
it may seem, it may be viewed in the light of being almost or snow-w^ater will enter freely, and so penetrate to the 
the only ma*^erial change effected in the art of modern seat of the lock. If, on the other hand, too tight a joint is 
gun-lock making. made, stiffness and slowness of action is the result, and 

This improvement consists in the introduction of a loss of simultaneous movement of finger and scear fol- 
peculiarly formed T-endcd swivel as a medium, by the aid lows, thus naturally causing bad shooting. Intending 
of which the mainspring is caused to be instrumental in purchasers of guns should look well to these matters of 
acting on the tumbler and bringing down the striker or detail in the lock-adjustment. It should also be seen 
hammer on the nipple. In order to adapt the end of the that the cavity at the striking-point of the hammer 
mamspring to the T-end of the swivel, it is split into a sort is truly surfaced at the spot which inflicts %he blow 
of claw, as shown at Fig. 7, Fig. 8 shows the old form on the cap, or source of ignition. The bell, or hammer 
of action, m which the spring, being simply hooked at the cavity, should be deep enough to prevent the scattering 
point, caught in the curved or hollowed end of the tumbler, of cap fragments— which are extremely dangerous to the 
and so caused it to revolve on being released by the eyes— and so hollowed as to strike the nipple-point as 
action of the trigger on the scear. The introduction of near its centre as possible. 

the swivel, or bridle, as it is not unfrequcntly called, Should it incline to one side in delivering its blow 
brought about a great saving of friction, and insured or on being allowed to press on the cap, a broken nipple 
greater freedom of motion where that quality is most is very apt lo,bp the result. In order to test the quality 
required. No good lock is without this arrangement, of a lock, raise the hammer by th^ thumb, keeping the 
which IS common to both front and back action locks* Angers off the trigger until the half-cock and full-cock 
in the construction of the former, the mainspring is so positions have been reac{ied. By keeping the thumb on 
arranged as to act m a line of direction from before, the ddtphin cir tLiS^b-grip, and drawing the trigger gently, 
backwards, or from the muzzle of the gun towards the the habimer can be smopthly and evenly lowered, raim 
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again, and so on, thus causing the lock to talk,” as it is 
called, and ii^anifcst its good qualities by giving forth a 
<cleSr, sharp, ringing click, as each notch in the tumbler 
is cauglit. Every movement should be perfectly smooth, 
and free from the slightest grit or catch. Never risk 
the breakage of a lock by snapping the hammer on 
an undefended or uncapped nipple. Well-fitted locks 
will rarely require removal from the stock for cleaning 
purposes, unless the gun has been made unusually 
wet from either rain or a plunge in the water. ^ It 
/nay then be necessary to take the works asunder, in 
order that every portion shall be freed from moisture. 

performance of this operation requires some little 
care and regard to mechanical rule, as will the replacing 
of the various springs, screws, &c. Full directions for 
safely carrying out both these operations will be given 
in our next paper, together with a consideration of gun- 
^ lurrcls, methods of loading, relative charges, &c. 


. PERFUMERY.— I. 

Pomades , — Pomade for the hair usually consists of two 
parts of lard and one of beef suet, melted together, and 
perfumed with some essential oil. When this pomade is 
intended for hot climates, it is generally prepared with 
«qual parts of these substances. I f it is desired for the 
pomade to keep fresh for a considerable time, great care 
should be taken to remove all membrane, and other impu- 
rities from the lard and beef fat employed. The easiest and 
-simplest way of doing this, is to melt the fat with a gentle 
heat, and strain it over a pan of cold spring water, in which 
some alum and salt have been previously dissolved. This 
process should be repeated several times, by which means 
all the impurities will be removed from the fat. It is then 
•washed repeatedly in cold water, and then the fat is to be 
collected, melted, and preserved for use. 

Not much scent is added to an ordinary pomatum, 
about three or four drachms to two pounds being the 
•usual proportion for a cheap article. 

A good preparation of its kind consists of one pound 
and a half t)f plain pomatum melted at a gentle heat, and 
perfumed with one drachm and a half of bergamot, one 
drachm of oil of lemons, half that quantity of the oils of 
•cassie or rosemary, and twenty drops of oil of cloves. 
The essential oils are first mixed together, and then 
added to the melted fat. 

Sometimes beef marrow is employed for pomades. 
What is known as Cazenove’s pomade consists chiefly of 
beef marrow, four ounces ; powdered cinnamon, half an 
ounce, melted together, and the clear portion decanted. 
In some cases, the beef marrow is used alone, and is per- 
fumed with oil of cassie, or of origanum and bergamot. 

Palm oil is occasionally added to pomades, as in the 
fomadfde casse. This is prepared with one pound of plain 
pomade, and half an ounce of palm oil, melted together. 
The fragrant perfume which it possesses is owing to one 
drachm each of the essential oils of cassie and Jasmine, 
twenty drops of the oil of neroli, fifteen drops of the oil of 
verbena (lemon grass), and five of otto of roses. 

Sometimes the juice of lily bulbs enters into the com- 
position of a pomade, as in that called pomade d^Hebe, It 
consists of white wax, one drachm, and two ounces of 
the purest honey, the same quantity of the juice of lily 
bulbs, melted together, mixed at a gentle heat, and per- 
fumed with two drop^of the otto of roses. This pomade 
is chiefly used to clear the complexion, •and as a cooling 
apptication* 

The preparation known as pomade Allante, used to 
render hair so stiff as to retain its form in any position 
in which it may he arranged, is composed of the oil of 
almpnds, three ounces ; white wax, three-quarters of an 
ounce ; and ttnetui^e of mastic, one. ounce. The wax is 


first melted at as gentle a heat as possible, then the oil is 
added to it. When they arc both thoroughly united, the 
tincture is stirred in, and half a drachm of bergamot 
added as a perfume. 

What is known as castor-oil pomade is prepared with 
white wax, a quarter of a pound, and one pound of castor oil 
melted together. The perfume is given by three drachms 
of bergamot and ten drops of essence of ambergris. 

The crystallised castor-oil pomade consists of one pound 
of castor oil and three ounces of spermaceti, melted 
together, and perfumed with three drachms of oil of 
bergamot, and half a drachm of the oil of lavender, and 
the same quantity of lemon grass and rosemary. The 
crystalline appearance is produced by allowing the po- 
made to cool very slowly, and is due to the spermaceti it 
contains. If preferred, this pomade may be prepared 
with olive oil instead of castor oil. 

Scents, — When a scent is prepared from only one per- 
fume it is called extrait or extract, esprit or essence. But 
when the scent is a compound one, composed of so 
many perfumes that the oaour of any single flower cannot 
be distinguished, it is known as a bouquet or nosegay. 
Wc will now proceed to consider the composition of some 
of these compound preparations. A very superior essence 
of moss rose may be thus manufactured : — Take spirituous 
extract of French rose pomatum, forty parts ; extract of 
rose triple, twenty parts ; extract of orange flowers, the same 
quantity ; extract of ambergris, ten parts ; extract of musk, 
four parts ; mix them together in a stoppered bottle, and 
let them remain at rest for a fortnight. This is done to 
allow the extracts to combine more perfectly with each 
other. If at the end of that time the essence is not 
perfectly clear, it may be filtered. The essence of white 
rose is prepared in a different manner. Take forty parts 
of each of the following essences : esprit de rose triple^ 
esprit de rose from pomatum, and esprit de violettej 
twenty parts of extract of jasmine, and ten of extract of 
patchouli, and mix them. The perfume of the honey- 
suckle is thus imitated : spirituous extract of rose poma- 
tum, ten ounces ; the same quantity of extract of violets 
and extract of tuberose ; extract of vanilla and extract of 
tolu, two ounces and a half each ; essential oil or otto ol 
neroli, five drops ; and oil of bitter almonds, two drops 
and a half mixed together. 

An essence possessing the perfume of the white lilac 
may be prepared by mixing five ounces of the spirituous 
extract of tuberose ; pomade, five ounces ; extract of civet, 
one drachm ; extract of orange flowers, ten drachms ; oil 
of bitter almonds, one drop. 

The use of the civet, acmed to this preparation, is only 
to give permanence to the scent, and prevent it from 
becoming faint or sickly, soon after being used. A per- 
fume resembling the lily of the valley, and which is said 
to be much admired, is thus prepared Take of extract 
of tuberose, ten ounces ; extract of vanilla, three ounces ; 
extract of orange flowers, two ounces ; extract of rose, 
five ounces ; extract of cassie, five ounces ; oil of bitter 
almonds, three drops, and mix. This preparation should 
be kept ioi a month at least before being used. 

Imitation essence of hovenia consists of the following 
ingredients Otto of lemons, two ounces ; otto of roses, 
half a drachm ; otto of cloves, fifteen drops ; otto of neroli, 
five drops, dissolved in one pint of rectified spirit of wine. 
Extract of heliotrope may be prepared by mixing extract 
of vanilla, ten ounces ; extract of French rose pomatum, 
five ounces ; the extract of orange flowers, two ounces ; 
extract of ambeigris, one ounce ; essential oil of almonds, 
five drops. The extract of verveine ^vervain) consists of 
extract of tuberose, and extract of orange flowers, seven 
ounces each ; ejprit de rose^ half a pint t otto of lemofifti 
two ounces ; otto of orange-peel, ofie ounce ; otto of losion 
grass, two drachms and a half; and otto of citron sest^ 
one drachnv dissolved in one pint qIT rectifl^ spl|it 
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CHILDREN’S DRESS.— XX. 

CLOTHING FOR A BOY OF TEN YEARS {continued 
from p, 62). 

A Boys Sttil in Brown Tweed— Y\g. i is a design for a 
bo>^s knickerbockers, and shows how ihc pocket is put in. 
Each log is cut in two pieces, back and front. Fig. 2 is the 
biick, Fig. 4 the front. They are lined. Also line Fig. 4> 
left side, with twill at the dotted line A to B. Make a false 
piece the same shape, line it, fit it with a row of button- 
holes, and stitch it inside to the dotted line, but first ^ck 
the lining to the two pieces of the drawers. Stitch Fig. 
<4 and Fig. 2 together, not stitching the lining, from 


land turn it over. Stitch it a second time on the right 
side, a little way within the edge, as shown by«the line in 
Fig. 3. The lining should be of twill, the same calour, 
and be cut just to meet and turn over the facing. Tack 
it, and place over the facing ; then turn in a little and 
hem it down. Cut the back of dark jean. Stitch the 
back to the fronts, lining and all. Line the backs, and 
hem the lining over the fronts. The straps are let in 
between the side seams. Fig. 5 shows how the backs 
arc, cut and also the straps. The pock^s should be put 
into the fronts before the lining. Cut a slit for the pocket. 
Join the under edge of the pocket to the under edge of the 
hole (sec Fig. 3) ; just tack them together on the right 



c to D. Turn the lining one side p side, and afterwards lay a piece of 

the material over, with both edges 
turned in, and double-stitch it. 
Q The upper edge, g, is stitched to 
the upper edge of the whole 
- waistcoat on the wrong side. The 
^ false piece put on covers the en- 
tire aperture of the pdeket. 

The waistcoat measures (Fig. 
U 3), A to B, thirteen and a half 
inches ; c to i>, six and a quarter 
inches ; E to D, the shoulder, 
three and a quarter inches ; F to 
across the breast, five inches ; 
H to 1, under the arm, eight 

« . U.I iu .uv; ^ # I — <> ? J to K, aCfoss thc pocket, 

I shows the shape and disposition f ^ Jc V eight and a quarter inches ; L to 

of the pocket, which is cut out of Fig:, 4. Fig, 5. M, across the waist, eight and a 

twill. To set thc drawers in the quarter inches ; l to M, under 

band there arc two pleats, at A and I in Fig. 4 and two j the arm, six and a half inches. Pig. 5, the bqckr the 
similar ones in Fig. 2. Make the band of the material ! length, from N to o, fourteen inches ; P, thc shoulder, 
of the knickerbockers, and hnc with twill. Hem round j three and a quarter inches ; across thc back of the 
the knees half an inch wide, and insert an elastic. The * shoulders, P to Q, five inches ; the neck, N, three and 
trimming, half-inch-widc twilled ribbon or braid, is put on j a quarter inches ; across the blade-bones, R to S, five 
before the knees are hemmed. There are three button- j inches ; under the arms, T to U, seven and a h^f inches ; 
holes behind and five in front. the waist, V to o, fourteen inches ; the side seiAn, T to V, 

Thc measurement for a boy from ten to twelve years six and a half inches, 
old is as follows : — Fig. 4, A to Ti, six and a half inches ; TAe Coat is made of the same material as the knickeiv 
5 to H, nine and a half inches ; J to K, eleven and a half bockers and waistcoat, which we have supposed to be of 
inches ; C to f, the knee, eleven and a half inches ; j to K, brown tweed. ^ 

eleven and a half. Fig. 2, E to L, nine inches ; F to c, Fig. 6 is the front of the coat Cut two fronts, and 
eleven and a half inches ; N to M, ten and a half inches ; face them by a piece cut by the «dotted line from A to 
entire length of the drawers, twenty-four and a half inches; B, and put on as* the waistcoat piece was put on. Make 
F to 0 , fourteen and a half inches ; F to E, fourteen a pocket and jpsert it in a similar manner to the waist- 
inches. ITiis is without allowing for turnings. coat pocket. Cut the lining of dark jean so as just to 

The Waistcoat— 0 \\. this by Fig. 3, for the fronts, of meet the tweed facing and la® ovtp: it. Tack it in places 
' the material of thc suit. Cut a piece of the same material, turn in the edge, and nem it down to the facing ; or stitch 
and face each front by the dotted line. Stitch the edges it neAly, b\|t not take the stitches through. Stitch 
of the front and the facing together on the wrong siefe, the^^oxits aH round Vtay heatly close to die edge, atid 


over another, and hem it. Turn m 
thc edges at the placket-hole, D to 
E, each side, and run the lining 
neatly. Line the right legs, stitch 
the dotted line, A to B, and put on 
buttons. Join thc back and front 
of the leg in the way already de- 
scribed. Stitch the two legs to- 
gether from E to F (Fig. 2), turn- 
ing over and hemming the line as 
above described after the stitching 
is done. Also stitch up the front 
as far as G (Fig. 4). The pocket 
should be put in before the lining 

iQ run tn tho twill in Ficr_ A. Ficr. 
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again stitch them about half an inch in. Turn in the 
edge of thf sicck to meet the lining, and include this in 
the sti^hing. Fig, 8 is the back. Cut this also of 
tweed. There is no join in the middle of the back, but 
Fig. 8 only shows half the back. The material is folded 
down the centre of the back, to be cut. There are two 
side pieces cut and stitched on. Stitch the side seams 
and shoulders to the fronts. Then cut the lining, tack it 
in place. Turn it in, top and bottom, and also the edge 
of the back, t'ack it. Lay the edge of the lining over 
the front lining, and hem it down. Stitch the edges of 
^e back to match the front. Cut the sleeves of tweed by 
Fig. 7. Stitch each sleeve together, and stitch it into the 
coat. Cut a lining for each. Stitch the lining together. 
Run the cuff of the lining to the cuff of the coat on the 
wrong side. Draw the lining in, tack it, and hem it over 
the join of the sleeve to the coat. Double-stitch the cuff 

• round, like the edge of the coat. 

The measurements are — the front, Fig. 6, A to B, seven- 
teen and a half inches ; c to 17 , the throat, four and a half 

• inches ; E to F, the shoulder, five and a half inches ; G to 
F, across the chest, eight inches ; H to I, across the chest 
under the arm, eight and a half inches ; J to K, 
across the pocket, eight and a half inches ; i. to 
M, the waist, nine inches ; length of the side seam. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— XXXIV. 

PENCIL-AND-PAPER GAMES. 

W ord-mdking,’—'X\i\s is a game which is very amusing 
when it is played with spirit. Each player must be pro- 
vided with a pencil and a sheet of paper, or with a slate 
and pencil. One player must be appointed leader, the 
others divide into two sides ; suppose seven persons are 
going to play, one will be the leader, and there will ^ 
three on each side opposed to the other. The leader first 
gives out a word, which should be a long one, with as 
much variety of letters as possible, and especially of 
vowels ; this word each player writes on the top of his 
paper or slate ; the leader next looks at his watch, and 
fixes the time to be allowed for writing ; it may be three, 
four, or five minutes. All begin together, and make as 
many words as they can from the transposition of the , 
letters in the original word given, each of their words 
beginning with the first letter of the original one ; no 
letter must be used twice over in the same word. When 
the leader declares that the time is up, all stop writin^^ 
and the players, first one side, then ihe other, read their, 
lists of words, pick out those which they have, and 
which their opponents have not, and note down 
the number. The second letter of the original word 




! 

w 

r 




Fig. 6. 


Fig. 8 


1 to N, nine and a half inches ; width of the mouth of 
the pocket, four and a half inches. 

Tne back. Fig. 8 : o to P, the length, nineteen and a 
half inches ; 0 to g, the neck, two inches ; q to R, the 
shoulder, five and a half inches ; s to R, across the back, 
six inches ; T to U, under the arm, five and three-quarter 
inches ; v to w, the waist, three and. a quarter inches ; 
X to Y, below the waist, four and a half inenes. The side- 
piece of the back— U to z, under the arm, two inches ; Y 
to z z, three inches ; P to Z z z, nine and a half inches. 

'The sleeve, Fig. 7: the length, A to B, seventeen and 
three-quarter inches ; C to D, thirteen and a quarter 
inches. The width, c to E, six and a half ; f to G, six 
and a quarter ; D to B, four and a half inches. The sleeve 
is cut in two pieces, stitched together, the round^ 
at the top, and the top seam placed an inch behind tte 
sl^ulder scam. Thp coat is fastened by one button at 
thi^ throat ; the waistcoat by several ♦ 
il&ig. 10 shows how tailors' button-holes are cut a 
little round bole as tf made by a stiletto, *th€n a rfit 

First se^KK over the hole, then dosety putton-stitc^ jt unth 
tailors' i^st , ; litde round hole is to hold the shank 
of jEhe in bpys’ dothes, ajic^ poa-irop 

sbpuld e^ry seam; iiwtd down a$ 1% 

4s. m coat pocket 


is then taken, and the same proceedings arc repeated, till 
each letter of the word has bedn used for an initial, the 
same time being allowed for each, and the opposing par- 
ties carefully noting their advantages each time, 
last proceeding is to add them up, and the side which 
has the most is of course the winner. 

'Wc will give a short example to prevent any misunder- 
standing of the process. Suppose the word given to be 
material, we begin with the letter m. 


first Side, 

Second Side, 

I. Mat. 

Mire. 

Meat. 

Meal. 

8. Mile. 

Mite., 

Mire. 

1. Mater 

3. Malt. 

Meat. 

4. Mart. 

a, 

Meal. 

3, Marl. 

S. Mitre. 

4. Metal. 

Mite. 

5, Mate, 

6. Martial 

6. Mare. 

7, Male. 


Hero it will be seen that the, first side has seven wc^ 
which are not to be found on .die s^ond side, an4 
the second side has six words which are hot on thu 
side, the gain on this, letter wiU- therefore be one the 
first side,. need not go through 9II the lett^rsu^^ 
nature of tjlie game will be evident from thw 
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HOUSEHOLD LAW.— XXL 

SERVING ON JURIES. 

A JURY consists of a certain number of persons, termed 

jurors, who are sworn to inquire into and try some matter , . , 

of fact, and to declare the truth upon such evidence as which they have jurisdiction), policemen, pilots, and 
shall be laid before them. The jury are sworn judges others of a like profession or calling. Aliens, however,, 
upon all evidence in any matter of fact, and are bound on who have been domiciled in England or Wales for ten 
oath to decide give their verdict) according to the years or uj)wards, if in other respects duly qualified, are 
evidence laid before them. A jury at civil causes is either liable now, by the new Jury Act, to serve on juries in the. 
a common or a special jury ; in criminal causes, a grand same manner as natural born subjects, 

‘ or petty jury. The law relating to the qualifications, sum- The qualification for a special juryman is somewha^ 
Zoning, and attendance of juries is now regulated by the higher, which, of course, from the nature of the case. 
Juries Act (the 33 & 34 Viet., c. 77). A coroner’s jury would only appear to be reasonable. Any man is liable to 
and grand jury may consist of any number more than serve on a special jury in any county whose name is in. 
eleven ; generally they consist of twenty-three. Juries in the jurors' book for any such county in England or Wales,, 
all criminal and civil trials in the superior courts, and in or for the county or the city of London, and who is legally 
writs of inquiry, consist of twelve men — neither more nor entitled to be called an esquire ; or is a person of higher 
less. Juries in county courts consist of five (9 & 10 Viet., degree; or is a banker or merchant ; or occupies a private 
c. 95, sec. 73). Unanimity is not required from a grand dwelling-house rated or assessed to the poor-rate, or to* 
jury or a coroner’s jury. The verdict of twelve men — the inhabited house duty, on a value of not less than, 
which is, in fact, the jury of a majority— is sufficient. ,£100, in a town containing, according to the census next. 
First, then, let us look at the qualifications requisite for preceding the preparation of the jury list, a population^ 
a common juryman. Every man is liable to serve on a of 20,000 and upwards ; or rated and assessed to the 
jury who is between the ages of twenty-one and sixty, poor-rate or inhabited house duty on value of not less, 
residing in any county in England, who shall have in his than £so elsewhere ; or who occupies premises other 
own name, or in trust for him within the same county, than a farm, rated or assessed as aforesaid on a value of 
£\o by the year above reprizes, in lands or tenements, not less than j£ioo, or a farm rated or assessed as afore- 
whether of freehold, copyhold, or customary tenure, or of said on a value not less than ^300. 

ancient demesne, or in rents issuing out of any such lands Persons qualified to act as special jurors are specified 
or tenements, or in such lands, tenements, and rents, in the jury lists, which are made out as we have seen 
taken together in fee simple, fee tail, or for life of himself above. The overseers must designate in their list the 
or some other person ; or who shall have within the same nature of the qualification, the occupation, and the 
county £20 above reprizes, in lands or tenements, held by amount of rating or assessment of every person whom 
the lease for an absolute term of twenty-one years, or they specify as qualified to serve as special jurymen, 
more, or for any term of years determinable on any life or And their names are not to be removed from the jurors" 
lives ; or who, being a liouseholder, shall be rated or book by reason of their possessing these qualifications, 
assessed to the poor-rate, in Middlesex on a value not less All the persons exempted from serving on common juries, 
than ^30, or in any other county on a value not less than have the same privilege witli regard to special juries. 

£20. Persons possessing any of the above qualifications Grand juries arc those which hear the evidence in a 
can be summoned from their homes, their employment, criminal case at the assizes and quarter sessiohs before* 
or their pleasure, at any moment, to “ try and true de- it comes to be tried in open court ; and if the grand, 
liverance make” in all issues in any of the superior courts jury arc of opinion that the offence charged in the indict- 
at Westminster, both civil and criminal ; in the counties ment before them has been sufficiently proved, and 
palatine, in all courts of assize, nisi prii/s, oyer and ter- therefore a fit case to go to the common jury, the clerk 
miner, and gaol delivery ; such issues being respectively will endorse on the indictment, “ True Bill;” but if they 
liable in the county in which every man so qualified to should be of a contrary opinion, and think the offence has 
serve respectively resides. Any such person, moreover, not been sufficiently proved, the words “ Ai? True Bill” 
is liable to serve on grand juries at quarter sessions, and are in that case endorsed on the indictment. On the 
on petty juries at those meetings as well, held in the finding of the grand jury, the indictment is carried by the 
county in which he resides, and on coroners’ juries. foreman into court, sind delivered to the clerk of arraigns. 

In order that persons liable to serve on juries may Grand jurors at quarter sessions must possess the same 
have notification of the fact, jury lists are made out every qualifications as common jurymen ; but at the a^sizes^ 
year, and published in September in the following manner, persons arc eligible to serve on the grand jury without 
The clerk of the peace in July in each year issues his possessing any qualifications by estate. They must, 
warrant to the high constable of the county, commanding however, be of the King’s liege people, returned bir 
him to issue his precept to the churchwardens and over- sheriffs or bailiffs of franchises, and of whom none shall, 
seers of the poor of the several parishes within his be outlawed, or fled to sanctuary for treason or felony^ 
constablewick, requiring them to return a list of all men otherwise the indictment shall be void.” ^ 

residing within their parishes qualified and liable to So much for the qualifications of the jurymen of the* 
serve on juries. This being done, a copy of the list different classes. Now let us turn to the manner in 
is affixed to the doors of the churches in the various which they arc summoned. 

parishes on the first three Sundays in September. A In London and Middlesex a sufficient number of coip- 
special petty sessions is afterwards held, at which these mon jurors are summoned to attend, by a six days^' 
lists are produced before the justices, who strike out the notice to that effect, by the sheriff's, who act under a precept 
names of those persons who are not qualified, and insert from one of the judges, and who, at the time of issuing* 
those who are. The lists are then copied into the jurors* such precept, giy^ directions concerning the time and 
book by the clerk of the peace, and the book delivered place for which such persons shall be summoned. At 
by him to the sheriff, to be used from the 1st of January the assizes in the country the judge presiding in the civile 
for one year. court directs that a sufficient number of jurors be taken 

Many persons, though possessing the qualifications by ballot .from tb^ common jury panel (who are sum*- 
stated above, arc nevertheless exempt, by reason of moped on a six' days’ notice, as in London and Middlesex) 
their belonging to some trade or profession which unfits who^ are to act as the jurors during that day to try chril 


them for serving. Lawyers, clergymen, doctors^ officers 
of the army, navy, militia, and yeomanry, when on fall 
pay ; Government officers, magistrates, member^ of a 
municipal corporation (these two last, however, are liable 
unless summoned to serve on a jury in the county over 
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cases, and shall not during that day be called on to try 
criijiinal cases, unless needed and required to do so by 
the judge presiding in the criminal court. The residue 
of the'^anel are to be the jurors to try criminal cases 
during that day, and are not to be called on to try civil 
cases, unless needed and required to do so by the judge 
in the civil court. The jurors thus taken by ballot and 
the others who actually sit on the trial of any civil cases, 
are considered as the jurors in attendance for that day 
Special juried arc summoned in pursuance of a precept 
under the hand of any one of the judges of the superior 
courts ; and at the assizes in the country, by virtue of 
dhe issued by the judge of assize. In London and 
Middlesex a sufficient number of special jurymen — not 
less than thirty for each court — are summoned to try the 
special jury cases to be tried at the sittings for which they 
are called. Upon the trial the special jury is balloted for in 
the same manner as for a common jury. If any man sum- 
moned on a jury shall not attend or answer to his name, 
or if he be present, but do not appear, or wilfully withdraw 
himself, the Court shall fine him as it thinks fit. 


COOKERY.— LXXIV. 

FRENCH SAUCES, ETC {foniinued from /. 55). 

Rhnolade Vert {Green Remolade), — Take a handful of 
chervil, and half that quantity of chives, pimpernel, and 
tarragon. Blanch them, Jind press them in a linen cloth 
to remove all moisture. Then bruise them in a mortar, 
and afterwards add some salt, pepper, and a glassful of 
mustard. Continue to beat them all into a mass, and add 
half a glassful of olive oil, and mix it well with die other 
ingredients. Then add the yolks of some raw eggs and 
’ a few tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and pass the whole 
through a sieve or cullender. If desired, some vert 
tVdpinards may be added, to give the sauce a greener 
colour. 

Sauce Tomaie d 1 1 talicnne {Tomato Sauce in the Italian 
Manner). — Put into a stewpan a cupful of stock broth, 
some onibhs, about a dozen tomatoes, and some thyme ; 
add also some butter, salt, pepper, and turmeric. Place 
the vessel on the fire, and continually stir the contents to 
prevent their adhering to the sides of the vessel, which 
they are very apt to do. When the contents have boiled 
long enough to become tolerably thick, stir them through 
a sieve. 

Sauce Espagnole {Spanish Sauce). — Take five ladlcfuis 
of Spanish broth, and three of jelly soup, and then mix 
them together with a handful of mushrooms. If this 
sauce should be desired of a dark colour, it may be 
coloured with blonde de veau. The sauce must be boiled 
over a fire not too fierce, and when ready, should be 
strained before use. This sauce is sometimes prepared 
with the addition of white wine. During the time this 
sauce remains on the fire, it must be continually stirred 
to prevent its being injured by the heat. 

Sauce d la Portugaise {Portuguese Sauce). — Cook, over 
a slow ftre, the raw yolks of two eggs, in a tablespoonful 
of lemon-juice, and four ounces of the best fresh butter. 
The ingredients are then to be seasoned with the proper 
quantity of salt and pepper, care being taken, while the 
vessel is on the fire, that the contents are frequently stirred 
to*mix the butter thoroughly with the eggs. If necessary, 
a little water may b^ added to thin this sauce. 

Sauce Allemaftde {German Sauce)r^-Bt 2 a. up the )rolks 
of eggs in velouti travailUj when they arc well mixed, 
add a piece of fresh butler half the size* of an egg. Stir 
it up will in the sauce, strain it, and afterwards season the 
9auce with salt aod ptmper. This sauce may be prepared 
itiua cheaper manner oy omitting the velouti^ and using, 
instead m it, somi^ veal cut up mto small square pieces 
like dice. Thii is cooked in a pan with some butter, 


together with some pieces of carrot, a few small onions, 
and some cloves. When sufficiently done, add a table- 
spoonful of flour, and mix it well with the other in- 
gredients. When the contents have become brown, pour 
in some stock broth, and stir the sauce continually until 
it boils. 

Sauce d la Grimod {Grimod*s Sauce). — This sauce is 
prepared in the same manner as Portuguese sauce. The 
same ingredients are also used, with the addition of some 
nutmeg, cayenne pepper, and half a teaspoonful of tur- 
meric to the other materials. 

Sauce au Beurre Anchois {Sauce of Anchovy Butter), 
—Add to some hot sauce espagnole a piece of anchovy 
butter half the size of an egg, and also some lemon-juice 
to conceal the salt taste produced by the butter. The 
materials are then tc be well mixed together by con- 
tinual stirring. If preferred, this sauce may be prepared 
with brown sauce in place of Spanish. 

Sauce Italienne {Italian Sauce). — Simmer in half a bottle 
of wine the following ingredients at a gentle heat, until 
they become of the proper consistence for a sauce : — One 
tablespoonful of parsley chopped up fine, and half that 
quantity of mushrooms and shalots also chopped up, and 
a piece of butter as large as an egg. These materials are 
put in a pan with two tablespoonfiils of vcloutl, and one 
of jelly soup, and simmered over a fire not too hot, until 
the contents of the stewpan becomes as thick as a clear 
stock-broth. 

Sauce Romaine {Roman .VVz«<!:i’)-’“Chop up some veal 
and ham into small squares the size of dice, remembering 
to employ twice as much veal as ham. Take also two 
legs of a fowl, four onions, the same quantity of carrots, 
two or three cloves, and a little basil. Put them all into 
a stewpan, over a slow fire, with some butter, and a small 
quantity of salt. When the materials have begun to 
change colour, mix in with them the yolks, previously 
well pounded, of a dozen eggs. Then add, gradually, 
some good cream, and simmer the whole over a gentle 
fire, stirring it continually to prevent it from becoming 
lumpy. When the same has been boiled sufficiently — an 
hour and a half being the usual time— strain it for use. 
If it should be found too thick, thin it with milk or cream. 

Sauce HoUandaise {Dutch Sauce).— Season a sufficient 
quantity of velouti with salt, and add some tarragon 
vinegar. Before using, add some butter, the size of half 
an egg to the warm sauce, and mix them well together. 
Then beat it up with some vert d^Ipinards to give the 
sauce the green colour required. 

Cornickons {Small Cucumbers preserved in Vinegar ), — 
Select a numl^r of small cucumbers of the same size, 
and sprinkle over them some powdered salt. Afterwards 
steep them in cold water, and drain on a cloth. Put the 
cucumbers in an earthenware jar, with some small 
onions, tarragon, samphire, cloves, long pepper not dried, 
and a bruised nutmeg. Then make hot some strong 
vinegar, and pour it over the cucumbers while boiling, 
and allow them to remain in the vinegar until the fol- 
lowing day. The fluid is then to be poured off, again 
made hot, and poured over the cucumbers and other 
vegetables in the jar. This is to be done for three or 
four days in succession ; the mouth of the jar is then to 
be carefully closed with 'parchment, and placed in a dry 
situation. 

Culs d^Artichauts {Dried Artichokes)* — Take some 
artichokes gathered in autumn, place them in boiling 
water for a quarter of an hour to blanch them. Then 
take them from the water, and allow all the water ad* 
hering to them to drain away. Afterwards place the 
artichokes in an oven (moderately heated) for an hoiir^ 
remove them, and let them become cold in the air., 
peat this several times, until tihe artichokes became 
perfectly dry. They should be preserved in weS<lo^ 
vessels m a dry plab^ 
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CONFECTIONERY DAINTIES.— II. 

Devonshire iVliite-pot — Put some sliced bread in milk, 
add some flour, and a few raw eggs beaten up. Beat up 
these materials into a paste, about as thick as batter for 
pancakes. Then pour it into a deeper earthenware pan, 
put some slices of butter on the top, tic over the mouth of 
the pan with brown paper, and bake it. If preferred, the 
flour may be omitted from Devonshire white-pot, and 
ground rice employed instead. 

Devonshire White-pot may also be prepared in the 
following manner : — Mix eight raw eggs in a quart of 
cream, together with a sufficient quantity of sugar and 
nutmeg. Then lay a number of slices of bread in a dish, 
and pour the cream over them ; mix with them some 
raisins and buttei, and bake them. 

Paste for Tarts and Cheesecakes, — Mix together three 
pounds of flour with half that quantity of powdered loaf- 
sugar, two pounds of butter, and the whites of two eggs. 

Sweetbread Pasties, — Mince some boiled sweetbread 
with some marrow or veal-suet ; mix them with raw eg|s, 
grated bread, milk or cream, nutmeg, and sugar. Now, 
prepare a paste of butter, flour, eggs, and sugar, make it 
into small pasties, fill them with the minced meat, and 
bake or fry them brown. 

Rice T’rtr/. —Simmer the rice in milk or cream until 
cooked, pour it out, and mix with it some raw eg^s, salt, 
pepper, ginger, sugar, nutmeg, cinnamon, and the juice of 
a lemon. Put them into the tart, close it up, bake it, and 
when done, sprinkle the surface with crushed lump-sugar. 

Rice Cheesecakes, — Simmer two quarts of cream with 
some mace and cinnamon ; then take it off the fire, and 
put in it half a pound of ground rice, mix them well, and 
again boil the cream, taking care to stir it continually. 
Remove the vessel from the fire, and beat up two dozen 
eggs in it. Agaiti make it boil, continuing to stir it, until 
it becomes thick like curd, sweeten it, and add half a pound 
of blanched almonds beaten up with sugar into powder. 

Cherry Remove the stones from two pounds of 

cherries, and boil with loaf-sugar into syrup. Then take 
about four pounds more of cherries, stone them, and put 
them into the tart with the syrup. When baked, ice the 
surface with powdered white sugar, and send it to table 
while hot. 

Chocolate Tart. — Mix two spoonfuls of rice-flour in a 
little milk, add ten raw eggs, beaten up in a quart of 
cream, and some salt. Simmer the cream, but take care 
not to curdle it, and then remove it from the fire, and add 
some powdered chocolate, taking care to mix it thoroughly 
with the cream. Afterwards cover the inside of a tart-pan 
with some thin paste, pour the chocolate cream into it and 
bake it. As soon as the tart is done, cover its surface 
with powdered loaf-sugar. 

Marrow Tart. — Mix well together with a little water, 
three marrow-bones, winter savory, thyme, sweet mar- 
joram, the yolks of three eggs, four ounces of currants, 
some grated nutmeg, and a little water. Inclose this in a 
layer of puff-paste, and fry with lard. 

Another Way io make Marrow Tarts. — Take some 
marrow cut into small squares, a few hard-boiled eggs, 
pippins, orange-peel, and citron-peel, together with cinna- 
mon, sugar, and salt. Mix them well together with the 
juice of a lemon, and make into tarts, and bake them at a 
modc^te heat. 

Marrow Sausages,— Vcivet a quart of warm milk over 
two French rolls and. four ounces of coarse biscuits, 
broken in pieces. When cold, nib them through a cullen- 
der, and mix with them half a pound of minced marro^v, 
and three eggs bitten up. Sweeten with a sufficient 
quantity of sugar, >n’d add a little salt, nutmeg, and two 
ounces of powdered almonds^ Mix tJie whole well together 
and put it in sau sage-ski nk, taking dare not to fill them 
too full. Boil them in water for a quarter of an hour, fre- 


quently turning them, and place them in a strame»to cool. 
These sausages may either be fried with buttei^in a pan, 
or cooked in an oven. ^ 

Marrow Pasties, — Chop up some apples with marrow, 
and having sweetened them with sugar, make them into a 
puff-paste, and fry them in butter. When ready, cover 
them with sugar, and send them to table. 

Another Way to make Marrow Pasties, — Take three 
marrow-bones, with some thyme, winter savory, and sweet 
marjoram, three raw eggs, four ounces of currants, and a 
little grated nutmeg. Mix them well together with a little 
water, inclose them in a layer of puff-paste, and fry witl^^ 
lard or suet. 

Another Way to make Sugar Biscuits. — Mix two pounds 
of flour and the same quantities of powdered sugar and 
good butter with nutmeg, cloves, and mace. Make them 
into paste with some milk or cream. Roll out into a thin 
layer, cut in squares, prick them with holes, and bake 
them on tin plates. 

' To Candy Roseinary Flowers, — Steep the flowers in a 
mucilage prepared by soaking gum tragacanth in water. 
Then lay these on a sheet of paper, and sprinkle some 
powdered loaf-sugar over them. Put them in a warm 
place, frequently sprinkling loaf-sugar over them until 
they are covered with candy, and preserve them in a 
dry place. 

Lemon Losenges, — Put a quarter of an ounce of gum 
tragacanth in a "little water. Add to it some lemon-juice, 
and the peel cut in very thin slices. Stir them fre- 
quently for three or four days, until the gum forms a 
mucilage. Then strain it into a mortar, mix with it a 
pound of powdered lump-sugar, taking care to add the 
sugar by small portions at a time, and not to put another 
portion in it until the previous one has thoroughly mixed 
with the mucilage. When a white and flexible paste has 
thus been prepared, roll it into a sheet about as thick as 
a halfpenny, and cut it into diamonds with a knife or 
cutter. Arrange the lozenges on a plate, and dry them in 
a warm oven. 

Wormwood Lozenges. — Beat up in a mortar into a 
paste some loaf-sugar with spirit of wormwoofl, and a 
little gum tragacanth softened in water. Roll the paste 
out into a sheet of the proper thickness, and cut into 
diamond-shaped pieces, and dry them in an oven. 

Black Caps, — Cut about a dozen apples in halves, and 
arrange them close together in a dish with the cut surface 
downwards, and squeeze over them the juice of a lemon. 
Then cut the peel of the lemon into very thin slices, 
arrange between the apples, and throw some powdered 
loaf-sugar over them. The apples arc then to be put in a 
quick oven for half an hour, when they will be done. 

Beignets de Riz {Rice Fritters), — Cook the rice in milk, 
sugar, and butter, and flavour it with any spice that, may 
be preferred. When the rice is done, mix with it some 
eggs beaten up, and pour it into a basin to cool it. Then 
form it into balls about as large as nuts, steep them in 
eggs, cover them with bread-crumbs, fry them, and 
sprinkle them with crushed loaf-sugar. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To Stain any Hard Wood to Resemble Makog&nye^ 
Apply some dilute nitric acid to the surface of the 
wood, and allow it to dry. Then paint it over with 
the following solution ; — Dissolve half an ounce of 
dragon^s-blood in, half a pint of methylated rectified 
spirits of ' wine, hnd add aljout a drachm and a half 
of powdered carbonate of soda. Filter the solution 
through thin calico, and preserve it in a well-stoppered 
bottte fiwr use. The solution should be applied with 
a soft brttsh, and a sufficiently near resemblance to 
nisA^ny wul be produced. 
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To Rootore Plants Apparmtly Killed by Frost — When 
plants in pots, such as geraniums, &c., are found to be 
frozen^thcy should never be placed near the fire, but 
should at once be plunged in a bucket of cold water, or 
pumped upon, but the former process is by far to be 
prefen'ed, as being less likely to break the leaves, which 
will be rendered extremely brittle by frost. When 
Aawed by the water, they should be placed in a room 
sufficiently wajm to preclude the possibility of their again 
freezing, but at a distance from fire. Plants that have 
been frozen often appear to be dead, when such is not 
really the case, and when their vitality is merely at a 
low ebb ; they may, under such circumstances, be 
stimulated, and again brought into vigorous health, by 
moistening them with water in which guano has ^en 
dissolved. 

To Restore to Silk the Colour that has been Removed by 
Acids . — Apply to the place a little hartshorn or sal- 
volatile. 

To Remo^Je White Stains on Crape produced by Water 
or Rain Drops . — Spread the crape on a table, and fix it 
firmly down by pins or weights, placing beneath it a piece 
of black silk. Over the white stains, wash with a camel- 
hair brush common black ink, and with a piece of soft 
black silk take off any ink that may rest on it. 

To Clean Musty Beer Bafyels . — ^When beer barrels 
have been kept in a damp place, so that they have become 
musty m the inside, they may be cleaned by rinsing them 
with a weak solution of chloride of lime, or by a little 
hydrochloric acid (spirits of salt) mixed with water. 
After these substances are used, the vessels must be well 
washed out with plenty of clean water. 

To Clean Plate . — The best preparation for cleansing 
plate and renewing its polish is prepared chalk and harts- 
horn mixed together. Having washed the plate with hot 
water, rub it over with the above mixture ; then rub it off 
with leather, and with another leather polish the silver. 
This should be done twice a week, but on other days it 
will be sufficient to rub the plate with leather after washing, 
A brush may be used for chased work, but it is liable to 
scratch tlie smooth surfaces. Plate- cleaned with whiting 
and water is apt to bear a poor, pewtery, or whitish 
polish. Where the smell of turpentine is not objection- 
able, a mixture of prepared chalk and spirits of turpentine 
is better than the above. Great care should be taken so 
to rub off the mixture that the plate shall not retain the 
slightest smell of turpentine, which is useful in removing 
every particle of greasiness from the plate, which mere 
washing will not do. 

To Ascertain whether Butter is Adulterated . — ^When 
butter is mixed with tallow, it may be usually detected by 
melting a little of the butter in a spoon, and smelling it, 
when J;he smell of the tallow may be at once perceived. 
Another way to learn whether this substance has been 
added is to melt a small piece of butter at a heat not 
exceeding that of boiling water, and pour it into a wine- 
glass. Then immediately pour over it two fluid drachms 
of commercial nitric acid (aqua fortis), and shake them 
slightlyf If the butter employed was pure, it will rise to 
the surface, and not become opaque for some minutes ; 
but if it contains much tallow, it will quickly become a 
more or less opaque white iq|LS8, the nature of the change, 
aijd the time required, depending on the amount of fat 
present in the adulterated article. Sometimes butter is 
adulterated with hovse-bone oil. In this case, the butter 
is to, be shaken up with hot watef, until melted, and 
allowed to collect upon the surface, l^move five drops 
of this, and place them on a watch*glas8, and immediately 
add ten drops of strong sulphuric acid^ If the butter 1m 
been adulterated with horse-bone oil, a deeper colour will 
boi produced than if the butter did not contain that: 
oiibstatwe. , . , ■ , 

Pt^an Black Ink from . a 


quantity of elderberries into an earthenware pan, bruise 
them, and let them ferment for three days in a warm 
temperature. Squeeze out the juice by compressing 
them in a thick cloth, and filter it. Then add half an 
ounce of sulphate of iron (green copperas) to each six 
pints of juice, and mix with it half an ounce of common 
acetic acid. This ink writes very freely, and flows 
readily from the pen, nor docs it become thick when 
exposed to the atmosphere, as is the case with ordinary 
writing ink. 

When this ink is first used, the writing appears of a 
violet colour, but it gradually assumes a deep blue- 
black hue, owing to the absorption of oxygen from the 
atmosphere. 


THE TOILETTE.— XXV. 

PLANTS AND THEIR PRODUCTS EMPLOYED IN 
PERFUMERY {continued from p. 46). 

The leaves of the citronella plant {Andropogon SchosHasu 
tkus\ a wild plant growing at Ceylon, when distilled with 
water, furnish an essential oil much used for honey and 
other kinds of cheap soap. It is also frequently used for 
perfuming hair oil and pomades, owing to its cheapness 
and the small quantity required, but it is not generally 
liked as a scent. 

Clove (Caryophyllis aromaticus) is employed in the 
composition of every kind of perfumery. It yields by ex- 
pression, or distillation with water, a heavy essential oil, 
which smells strongly of cloves ; and when mixed with 
rectified spirit, in the proportion of half an ounce to a 
pint, yields essence of cloves. Half a drachm of this off 
with two drachms each of the oil? of lavender and 
bergamot, form a good and cheap scent, 

Tonquin beans (Dipierix odorata) were at one time 
usually carried in snun-boxes to perfume their contents. 
When used as a perfume, it requires to be employed in 
minute quantities only. The extract is prepared from 
the bruised beans, by digesting them (one ounce of the 
beans to the half-pint) in rectified spirits of wine. The 
smell of this preparation has been compared to that of 
new-mown hay. 

Cassia and cinnamon are the outer and inner lasers of 
the bark of the Laurus cinnamonum. When distilled 
with water, they furnish the essential oils of cassia and 
cinnamon, which arc employed in the same manner as 
cloves. 

Caraway-seeds, when ground, enter into the compo- 
sition of powders for filling sachets. By distilling, 
them, an essential oil is obtained which, when dissolved 
in spirit, produces tlie extract. It is generally com- 
bined with bergamot and lavender when used as a 
perfume. 

The lemon grass {Andropagon nardus) yields an essen- 
tial oil which is commonly called oil of verbena, from its 
possessing the perfume of that plant. An agreeable .and 
cheap scent may be prepared by dissolving one drachm of 
this oil and two drachms of essence of lemon in half a 
pint of rectified spirit. 

Mignonette and lilac are both employed in perfumery^ 
When lard is scented with their perfume, either by en- 
fleurage or maceration, it fonns pomades of these plants, 
from which extracts may be obtained by the action of 
alcohol. One pound of mignonette pomade, acted on 
by a pint of rectified spirit lot fourteen days, yields the 
extract. > As this perfume is very apt to leave tlie sub- 
stances scented with it, one ounce of the tincture^ of 
tolu requires to be added to each pint to act as a , fixing 
ingredient. The extract of lilac is prepared in a 
similar way, and from the great resemblance it po^sess^s 
to tuberose, it is often, em^yed to adulterate tm 
perfume. . ' ^ 
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THE HORSE.— XIII. 

RIDING AND DRIVING. 

It is jocularly said that there are three things every man 
fancies he can do, one of the three being to drive a gig. 
On the same principle, probably, we never remember 
having met a man who would candidly allow that he 
could not then ride, and never hoped to be able to do 
so. On this subject men are apt to become imaginative, 
and, if you introduce the topic of equestrian exercise, 
regale you with such feats of their prowess in bygone days 
as would do no great discredit to a Centaur. As a rule 
the less a man knows about horses the more wonderful 
are the exploits he professes to have performed with them ; 
and he who would not for the life of him throw his leg 
across one, will unblushingly aver that he has been in 
the habit of riding to hounds. Only a few years ago a 
friend of our own, who we firmly believe has never been 
on a horse in his life, or if he has bestridden one it is only 
some quiet old pony, described to us a find and start with 
hounds which he, no doubt, witnessed from the safe 
medium of a friend’s carriage, with all the details, as if he 
had actually been a participator in that of which he was 
only a spectator. Nay, we should almost have fancied he 
must have been foremost in the burst, had we not known, 
from the little exercise he takes, it would be utterly im- 
possible for him to ride a mile at a moderate gallop with- 
out falling off from sheer exhaustion. Riding is so useful 
and so healthy an acquirement that it is really a pity men 
do not learn it instead of talking about it. If they would 
buy a safe steady hack, and ride for an hour or two each 
fine day, they would cast aside many a sleepless night 
and dyspeptic day. In reality it is so easy to ride in this 
way, that there is no excuse for any one who has the 
means not doing so. Holding these opinions, we cannot 
suffer articles on the horse to pass from our pen without 
offering a few hints for the practical guidance of both 
sexes with regard to riding and driving. Politeness 
would make us give the pas to the ladies, but we find 
that a scries of papers on riding, written on their es- 
pecial behalf, has already appeared in the pages of this 
work, and wc therefore confine our attention to the 
sterner sex. 

We will start with a word of advice. Avoid the too 
common error of attempting too much at first ; remember 
you walked before you ran, even in your own natural 
paces ; how much more should you do so when you have 
to regulate the pace and guide the actions of an animal of 
which you know little or nothing } Most men, by the time 
they feel somewhat at home in the saddle, are red-hot to 
commence a gallop, some of them even want a leap, the 
result generally being a spill, and if they escape a bad 
shaking or broken bones, they contract some habit 
which effectually prevents their ever becoming good 
riders ; and, worse than all, their confidence is apt to 
become shaken. Were we asked to enumerate the three 
greatest requisites in a horseman, wc should say con- 
fidence, confidence, confidence — not that rashness we have 
spoken of as shown by young riders, who would rush 
into dangers of which they had no knowledge, but the 
calm, cool courage which foresees all dangers, and cal- 
culates how to ward them off or meet them. What the 
feelings of an adult resemble when he first mounts even 
a quiet horse we can have no notion of, having ourselves 
ridden as long as we can remember, but we fancy he 
would not be very comfortable on a fidgety or shy one. 
We have seen the pallid face, and the wild snatch at 
the reins too often to envy such a one his first ride on 
the horses which are generally used for such an ex- 
periment. The process we recommend is to get some 
friend who really knows what horses and riding are, to 
select a nt steeds and to ride the first few times with yotu 


If he knows what he is about, he will choose steady 
quiet cob, neither so high as to cause trouble in the 
mounting and dismounting nor so narrow as to give a 
feeling of insecurity when mounted— a very common thing 
with thin, light horses. 

We are supposing the pupil to be quite a novice, and 
willing to learn ; if not, he had better go his own way to 
work. A good roomy saddle is absolutely necessary, and 
for a man whose youth is past we should select a Somerset, 
with a buckskin seat, such as ladies ride on ; it is easier, 
less slippeiy than a common saddle, and from the way in 
which the nap is padded gives a greater feeling of security.^ 
As to the bridle, if the horse will not go in a single rein 
snafile, he is quite unfit for the purpose. 

All being ready, our pupil must be placed with his back 
to the horse’s head, which a man will hold on each side 
to prevent the animal moving. He will then be told to 
gather the reins to a proper length in his left hand, which 
also will grasp a lock of the mane. He then raises his 
left foot, being at the time opposite the horse’s near 
shoulder, and with his right hand slightly turning the left 
or near stirrup, places the foot in it. He should then put 
his right hand on the cantle or back of the saddle, raise 
his body on the foot already in the stirrup until the other 
is opposite it, and then releasing his right hand he turns 
himself steadily over the horse and drops into his saddle ; 
with his right hand he places his right foot in the stirrup, 
and when that is accomplished he is mounted. 

Now is the time to determine the length of the stirrups, 
and as a rule if the feet arc taken out and allowed to hang 
naturally, when the bottom of the stirrup-iron touches the 
ankle- bone it will be found to be the right length. The 
rider, on standing in his stirrups, and bringing himself 
forward, should be able to well clear the pommel of the 
saddle. More particular directions than this it is impos- 
sible to give, as the horseman will find he requires a 
different length of leather for nearly every horse he rides ; 
for wide ones they should be taken shorter, narrow ones 
must have them let out, and in our experience we have 
found horses that required the stirrups to be at least two 
holes longer on one side than on the other to ride them 
comfortably. 'I'he reason of this wc could never ascertain, 
but so it was, most probably the result of some peculiarity 
of action. 

Having now mounted our pupil, and placed his stirrups 
as near the right length as we can get them without further 
trial, the next question is the style of seat he means to 
adopt ; and a very important one, we can assure him, it 
is. No doubt, most, if not all, professional riding-masters 
would recommend the military as the best and most 
graceful style, and as that adopted by our finest horsemen 
when riding for show in the park. Undoubtedly it looks 
well when nicely done, and could all horsemen eqsure 
such excellence as the late Lord Cardigan and some 
others we could name, it would, for a certain class of 
riding, answer their purpose. But, on the other hand, 
nothing is more ridiculous than the burlesque of it that 
is frequently seen. You can tell in an instant the man 
turned out from the hands of a riding-master. Ift goes 
bumping along, with his toes scarcely touching the long 
stirrups in which he rides, his head leaning towards the 
horse’s ears, one hand firmly grasping the reins held 
short and close to the mane, save for which he could nof 
keep his seat, and his right dangling listlessly at his side. 
We say, look at this, and you will«see the difference 
between an accompRshed artist and one who burlesques 
the art. But, bjptter still, compare him with the figures 
in the Elgin marbles, and you will see the difference 
between a natural and acquired style of riding. In these 
marbles you see the easy seat all should endeavour to 
attain, but which sj few achieve. Remember the saddle 
and stirrups are not intended to alter but aid the natural 
seat 
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In a*^osition as near this model as possible the pupil 
should bb 'placed on his horse, and then, when he is 
perfestly safe and steady in his seat, he may be suffered 
to move on at a foot pace. The rein of a plain snaffle 
may be placed in his hands — th^i is, one in each ; and, 
with the direction promulgated by Colonel Greenwood, 
to pull the left rein when he wishes to go to the left, and 
the right when he wishes to turn to the right, he may 
be suffered io ride round the yard, riding-school, or 
wherever the first lesson takes place, some person keeping 
near the horse’s head in case of any accident. Soon he 
•will feel at home, and instead of clutching at the reins 
to keep his seat, learn to hold them at a length just 
sufficient to feel the horse’s mouth, and let him step 
away pleasantly. Many will say that only the toe or, at 
any rate, the ball of the foot should be placed in the 
stirrup ; in this we do not agree. It is much better to 
let him “ ride home,” or with his whole foot in the iron at 
once. He will feel a greater degree of security, and will 
not, as is too often the case, have his attention taken from 
more important things by endeavouring to keep the 
stirrup in its right place. Moreover, this is the style in 
which nineteen men out of twenty ride on the road or 
across country, and to which all of us eventually come let 
us begin how we may. Assheton Smith and Jem Mason, 
two of the finest horsemen the world ever saw, certainly 
did not ride home, but, then, two Assheton Smiths and 
two Jem Masons are not bom in a century, and very 
few have a figure adapted to ride with the balance-seat 
as they did. The beginner should not exceed a foot pace 
until he has acquired something of the rudiments of a 
seal, but take short lessons by the side of his tutor on a 
quiet horse. This, no doubt, appears tedious, and is 
taking days to acquire what to some comes naturally; but 
it must be remembered we speak of an adult who has 
never ridden, and we cannot make too sure of our ground 
as we proceed. With boys a different course would be 
taken, but there is little necessity for teaching Mm if 
they have a good horseman to imitate and a pony to do 
as they ^ke with. 

We have spoken of the military seat as graceful where 
well attained, and at the same time recommend a totally 
different one, which to our readers may seem something 
of a paradox. We had belter explain our meaning ere 
we proceed, by saying that the military scat is entirely 
an acquired one, used for show on parade or in the park ; 
and we believe that the hossemen who are most accom- j 
plished in that style of riding would not care so to | 
ride a long distance on the road or across country. For | 
instance, watch many of the gentlemen who yearly figure | 
in the Grand Military Steeplechase ; you will see them 
sitting down on their horses, their stirrups the right 
length to give them the greatest amount of power over 
them, and everything as snug as possible. Notice them 
^ month or two later in the Row, and you will see a 
totally different style of equitation ; one is for work, the 
other for show. 

We Recommend our readers to adopt the workman’s 
seat to commence with ; if they are of the right figure, 
and have time to acquire it, let them resort to the other 
afterwards for special occasions, but we warn them that 
they are as likely to rend^ themselves ridiculous as to 
I^rform in an elegant way, especially should they happen 
to be short and stout. Let us also tell them that one 
good style is faf better than twp bad ones. They 
may ask, What is the difference in the two styles ? 
we answer in words which we have somewhere read-^ 
"The man who rides in the military style hangs on his 
horse by balance, and depends on his government of the 
animal’s motions to keep his seat. In the hunting seat 
ho firmly, and depends on his seat to govern his 
It will, we presume, take no wisard to divine 
which is the easiest and most secure of these two modes 


of riding. Having progressed thus far with our pupil, 
he, in time, must be taught to trot, gallop, and leap, on 
at least an easy horse, or if he is very promising, he 
may be able to ride rough or queer-tempered ones. 

Of one false idea that besets many men unused to 
horses, let us disabuse them ere we proceed further. 
Many think that to stick on is the end and aim of riding, 
and that if they can keep their seat over large fences, ctf 
when a horse rears or bucks, they arc horsemen. Never 
was there a greater fallacy in the world. It is true not 
man can become a horseman without a firm seat, but that 
alone by no means constitutes one. It is only the A B C on 
which future knowledge is to be grounded. As well may' 
a boy fancy himself a Greek scholar, because he can run 
through the alphabet from the alpha to the omega, as a 
man imagine he can ride because he has learnt how ta 
sit on. Furthermore, let us tell the adult that very few 
do become really horsemen, that is, fine horsemen, who are 
not bred to it from boys ; but they may ride sufficiently 
well to afford themselves a great deal of amusement om 
easy horses in the hunting or coursing field, and if their 
heart'is in the right condition, and they are well mounted,, 
may even hold a good place. Contrast such a rider wittx 
a really accomplished horseman, or many whom yaui 
may see get on a raw, half-made horse, and conduct him 
across a country as if he were guiding a nice piece of 
machinery. The horse appears to have no will but his 
rider’s (although, perhaps, in reality, a queer-tempered 
one), who turns him as if with a thread ; and, in fact, if 
he were a Centaur, horse and man in one, the union 
would not appear more perfect. How is this achieved.^ 
The great thing, we answer, is delicate handling of the 
mouth, or what is technically termed fine hands, by 
means of which the wish of the rider is conveyed to the- 
animal beneath him without pain or irritation. Secondly,, 
a great knowledge of the horse and how to handle 
him, as well as what bits will best suit his mouth and 
formation. And, thirdly, that indomitable resolution 
and will which lets him know that the rider is not to* 

! be trifled with, and that whatever he sets the horse to* 

I do he must accomplish. This brings us back again 
{ to the seat, and shows that, although not the ultimatum,, 
it is the foundation of good riding, because no man 
I with a bad seat can have good hands ; if he is rolling: 
and pitching in his saddle at every motion of the horse,, 
he will inevitably cling to the bridle for support ; once do- 
this, and all fine handling is over at once — the man leans 
on the horse, who returns the compliment with interest,, 
and in the end, either becomes so irritated by the undue 
pressure on his mouth, or so bores and leans on the bit 
I that horse and rider may be said to exchange places, and 
the man to carry the horse instead of the horse carrying 
the man. Sonic men wc know like this kind of thing,, 
because it holds them in their saddle — in fact, they cannot 
ride unless a horse pulls at tliem ; but you can by na 
means consider these horsemen, although they may ride, 
desperately over a country. We shall be told, so that 
theifc* end is attained, it is little matter how it is accom* 
plished. But it must be remembered there are only two 
ways of doing anything — a right and a wrong ; and such 
men neither ride so easily to themselves or their horses, 
and, what is of equal consideration, by no means sa 
safely as those who go the right way to work. 

We have already occupied so much space even in 
mounting our pupil for the first time, that further remarks 
must be deferr^ to another article, in which we shall 
give preliminary instructions for the trot, the canter, smd 
the gallop, and describe the proper manner of holding, 
the bridle. The tendency of some horses to shy and rear 
will also be noticed, and hints given for proper manage-^ 
ment in such cases, as al^ when horses are addicted t<x 
endeavouring to throw their riders« and to the vice of 
buck-jumping. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC— LL 

PAINTING {coniintted from p, 46). 

Brushes , — The chief article employed in the manufac- 
ture of brushes is bristle, the others being fibre, chiefly 
leaf-fibre of the Mexican aloe (employed for the purpose 
of stock brushes for rough liine-whitening, and for caustic 
work, as the alkalies do not soften vegetable fibre, while 
they gelatinise bristle), and whalebone ; the last-named 
being only used for such brushes as are required exceed- 
ingly stiff and coarse. 

The consumption of bristle is so great in the manu- 
facture of brushes of various kinds, that it forms a very 
important article of commerce. Bristles are the strong 
glossy hairs which grow on the back of the hog and wild 
boar, Russia is the chief emporium whence arc imported 
the bristles of which the best painting-brushes are made. 


ricnced workman. . Bristles are of various colours, alccord- 
ing to the colour of the animal. The lightest-coloured 
bristle, called the “ lily,” is most esteemed, and fetch^ the 
highest price in the market Bristles have been imported 
free of duty since the rqth of March, 1845. They vary so 
greatly in quality, condition, length, and colour, that it is 
impossible to give any general quotation, their values 
ranging from £6 up to ^79 per cwt The “ first Siberia” 
are well known throughout the trade, and are well adapted 
for painting-brushes; but the“Okatka” are ot the highest 
quality. We will give a quotation of the “first Siberia” 
for the past few years. In 1867 their price was £2.^ los. 
per cwt. ; in 1868, in 1869, — being an advance 
of I4i per cent, in three years. During the year 1870 this 
bristle has very materially risen in price, so that in the 
July of that year it had reached los., and at the 
present time is about ^38. 



Those of the Ukraine are the most esteemed ; but bristles 
are likewise imported in considerable quantities from Ger- 
many, some, too, from France. The bristles, however, from 
those countries, although some of them arc of the highest 
value, are occasionally very inferior, and none are suited for 
the manufacture of painting-brushes. The stoutest bristles 
are the most valuable, the price diminishing with the size 
of the bristle. Brisdes vary in length from two inches 
to nine or ten inches, but such as exceed six or seven are 
generally weak and impoverished. They are sorted into 
thicknesses by a process termed “ engining,” which pro- 
cess is performed by means of a set of combs, with their 
teeth fixed upright. A handful of bristles is first passed 
through the comb which has the widest spaces between 
its teeth. This comb retains the thickest and stoutest 
bristles, allowing all the thinner to pass through. The 
same handful of bristles is next passed through the 
second comb, whose teeth are not quite so far apart as 
those of the first. This comb retains the bristles of the 
second size— the stoutest now remaining in the hand— 
and allows all the thinner to pass through. This process 
is continued until all the bristles in the hand arc ex^ 
hausted, and they* are then assorted into strengths. The 
next process is “ dragging,” by which the bundles of 
bristles are divided into lengths. The process is an 
^teresting one, as performed by the hands of an expe- 


Great preference is given by painters to white over 
coloured bristles, although brushmakers do not see any 
difference in the qualities of them. The painter has an 
idea that in coloured brushes he is likely to be deceived 
by adulteration with horsehair, &c., although, truly speak- 
ing, fibre being of the same colour as white bristle, be is 
much more likely to be taken in with white ones. As we 
have seen, the vjirious kinds of bristle are generally dis- 
tinguished by some Russian characteristic, as the name 
of the district or that of the collector. With regard to, 
the price of bristle, it is expected yearly to increa^, and 
it is at present considerably higher than ever it has been 
before — a fact which of course increases the price of the 
best brushes ; and, moreover, there is no reason to think 
that the price will decline, as the production of bristles is 
limited, and the demand will, without doubt, continue 
to increase. The market value of the different kinds is 
measured by the cplour, the quality^ the strength or 
solidity, and length combined. The most valuable and 
costly are the stifl‘, /.he long, and the solid of the different 
kinds and colours. White bristles are measured by thfe 
like rule ; all classes, however, fetch a higher price than ' 
the like classes of coloured. 

The knowledge o. how to select a good brush is, doubt* 
kss, of the grekest importance to the phinter. Even 
4he piofessed painter, unless he has hid considembte.' 
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experience in the buying of the several classes and kinds of 
brushfe, is, as a rule, unable to judge of their merits and 
quality hnlil he gets them into wear, and often purchases 
on tbe representations of the vendor (not unlrcquently 
an unscrupulous trader), who tempts with a low price, 
strenuously asserting, and even vouching for, the superior 
quality of his adulterated goods, but, perhaps, believing 
them to be good enough for any purpose for which they 
are likely to be required. The more judicious painter, 
however, as ^ rule, prefers to pay the extra price charged 
for the goods of a warranted maker ; and, without relying 
on any personal judgment of his own, purchases on the 
faith of the maker’s reputation. To teach the art of 
judging of a good brush thoroughly, it will be necessary 
Urst to describe the substances with which brushes may 
be adulterated and the effect of those adulterations upon 
the brushes. It is almost needless to state that the best 
painting-brushes should be made of bristles only; in fact, 1 
an adulterated brush cannot produce good work. 


the work in painting. The characteristics of a good brush 
are, tliat it will wear square and evenly at the tip or flag^ 
and the hairs resume their proper position, turning rather 
inwards than outwards. 

The great saving effected to the manufacturer by the use 
of fibre induces many to prepare it so carefully as almost 
to defy detection, the tips being ground to represent the 
natural tip of the bristle ; but such adulteration may always 
be detected, even though used to a very limited extent, the 
characteristics of fibre being decidedly distinct from those 
of bristle. To discover fibre in the first instance, bend a 
small number of the hairs of the brush briskly at a sharp 
angle ; if the hairs are bristles, they will instantly spring 
back and resume their proper position ; if any of them are 
fibre, such as are fibre will remain bent, at any rate to a 
considerable degree. The surface of fibre, too, is not so 
smooth as bristle, is harsh to the touch, and has less 
tenacity. To arrive, however, at a certain conclusion, put 
the end of any suspected hair into the candle, and, if 
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Adulteration in the article of brushes is not only 
general, but so cleverly effected that it requires a prac- 
tised eye to detect it. The only materials with which 
brushes can be adulterated without easy detection are 
horsehair and fibre, the characteristics of bristle being 
distinct and somewhat peculiar. There is an idea pre- 
valent amongst painters that split whalebone is employed 
in (he adulteration of brushes. This, however, is not 
likely, since whalebone is too expensive, and the time to 
split and prepare it sufficiently fine would cost too much ; 
l]^sidet whicn, a brush made with it would scratch the 
work frightfully. Whalebone is, therefore, only employed 
in thm manufacture of brushes of the stiffest and coarsest 
kinds, such as stable brushes. In cases in which horse- 
hair 0 Hfy is employed for adulteration, and that in limited 
quantity, the detection of it is very difficult, and is not 
likely to be discovered excepting by the experienced, and 
Hhat after Very careful eitamination. The effect of horse- 
hadr upon a brusl^ is to render it limp and bending, and 
therefore, if used to any considerable extent, will give the 
bru^h a want of springiness, which may be suspected, by 
Mhg the Drnsh against the haiid, Sufficiently to reject 
it , After i little wear, the hairs of such a brush yill turn 
oA^iirMUdSf part one way and part the other, Ae brush 
^thuS'JljjeeQtning totally useless; alsp, as horsehair >iU not 
jagm as'ii weara 'doWn— >vliich good bristles invariably do 
^the tlp br fi^ wltt continue bite, Stid leave a mark on 


bristle, it will curl, and burn after the manner and with 
the smell of burnt hair ; if, however, it be fibre, it will 
bum after the manner of vegetable substance, leaving 
only a fine white ash. This method, as will be readily 
understood, is no test for detecting horsehair, that being 
an animal substance. 

The colour of fibre is whitish, but, not being of the tenth 
part the value of bristle, it repays the trouble of dyeing to 
suit any colour of bristle with which it is required to be 
mixed. Our express purpose is, to warn the zealoUs 
amateur against buying goods common!]^ exposed for sale 
at shops other than those of professed paint-brush makers 
unless they beai* the trade-mark of some warrantable 
or well-known manufacturer. These pedple themseh^es 
do not understand the articles beyond their outward 
appearance, aiid are tempted to purchase the lowest- 
priced brushes, which yield them the largest profit They 
are therefore sure to be the possessors of those thousands 
upon thousands of painting-brush^ annually manufac- 
tured which do not contain one- third proportion ^ 
bristles ; those bristles, too, pf 'the most inferior quality. 
These brushes are composed of horsehair and fibrb 
mixed, the few bristles which they contain being ^bu:ed 
at the exteriors as a set-off. The distinguishing ftetires 
of a good brush are, that rite bristles, viewed 
have a tendency to''tuirh towards the centtei^^te 
point of the bum soft to the touch when stroked. 
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The brush should feel to have a good spring when pressed 
against the hand, and when passed through the hand 
should feel firm to near the point, tapering, however, softly 
and gradually towards the flag. To detect fibre, it is a 
good plan to bend some hairs sharply backwards, as before 
mentioned. Another sign of a good brush is, that the 
hairs lie firmly and compactly together ; the best bristles, 
being heavy, naturally lie close, and the brush is conse- 
•quently compact. Common brushes, as a rule, appear 
larger than the best of virtually the same size, and thus a 
good brush will appear smaller, though heavier. Nothing, 
indeed, is easier than for the maker to give a brush the 
appearance of a size larger than it is. A practice with 
them to give common brushes a full appearance, is to put 
a plug in the midst of the hair; and another is, to let the 
handle be very thick at the end placed in the bristles, 
and taper almost to a point towards its extremity. This 
will cause the brush to work swallow-tail, and it will soon 
become unfit for any superior work. The handle of a 
good brush will be found to be of small size, and will not 
extend beyond the binding ; as the binding above the 
handle will cause the hairs to close over it, and give the 
brush the inclination to turn inwards towards the centre, 
which we have described ; the hairs of a good brush will 
lie close towards the point, and be only apart in the 
centre towards the handle of the brush. 

The shape of the handle of a brush should correspond 
with the shape of the brush itself— for a round-shaped 
brush, a round handle ; for an oval-shaped brush, an 
oval handle ; and for a flat brush, a flat handle. The, 
greater part, however, of oval brushes are made with 
round handles, which is for the sake of getting up an 
article in as quick a manner as possible, and at the 
smallest cost, totally indifferent to the wearing (qualities of 
the brush and its usefulness to the painter. The effect 
which a round handle will have upon an oval brush will 
be readily perceived, as it must necessarily weaken the 
brush on the sides on which it is worked, and cause it to 
work unevenly. Neither can a brush thus made be 
expected to wear nearly so long as one fitted with an oval 
handle, a far greater amount of hair being necessarily 
placed on two sides of the handle than on the others. 

The simplest kinds of brushes are termed tools. These 
tools are of various sizes. In the manufacture of the 
larger bristle tools employed for house-painting, the bristles 
are used of the whole length, and are fastened firmly to 
the handle, which is made of wood cut into a forked 
shape. The bundle of bristles, being placed between the 
two projecting prongs, is bound round and secured with 
twine or cord; the twine being afterwards fixed by a 
coating of glue, which also serves to protect and preserve 
the twine. In other kinds of brushes — for instance, the 
large painting and dusting brushes— the handle, instead of 
being forked and having the bristles placed between the 
prongs, is inserted into the tuft. The bristles are first 
wrapped round the smaller end of the conical-shaped 
wooden handle, and, being properly secured, are placed 
in a thin, hollow, iron block, perforated in the centre for 
the handle to pass through, and forming around this hole 
a sort of cup tor the bristles. The handle is then driven 
in with considerable force, so that the thick end is held 
iirml]^ in the centre after the manner of a core, an^ by 
pressing the bristles tightly against the side of the iron, 
holds them securely. 

Stock brushes employed for distemj^er, whitewash, lime, 
consist of two or more cylindneal tuffs, or knots, 
placed side by side and fastened separately upon the edge 
of a flat stock or handle, each khot being divided into two 
semi-cylindrical portions by the thin edge of the stock 
between them. 

We shall now proceed to give illustrations of some 
’^e most useful and general kinds of brushes, accompany- 
ing our illustrations with such remarks as seem necessary, 


but reserving particulars and illustrations of special kinds 
of brushes — ^for instance, all brushes used for vafhishing 
and for graining in imitation oak and inapie-^until we 
come to give directions for execution. ^ 

Amongst the inventions and improvements which have 
taken place in brushes, the most useful appears to be the 
socket principle, appli^ to dusters and ground brushes, 
by which a shorter bristle is made to answer all the pur- 
poses of a longer one, by inserting a block of wood at the 
end of the binding. At first, the great dra^yback to this 
system was the frequent occurrence of the brush dividing 
at the point where the bristles and block of wood met. 

If, however, brushes upon the socket principle be made* 
by good makers, who possess every requisite for their 
manufacture, and who only employ experienced work- 
men, they will be found perfectly sound. The brushes 
manufactured by one of the best firms of brush manu- 
facturers are secured from dividing by means of a band 
of thin copper, placed beneath the string binding. This 
system has for its recommendation, that, while the brush 
is secured from dividing, the possibility of the metal 
band bursting is also prevented, the slip of copper being 
wrapped round the hairs of the brush, unfettered by 
solder, and therefore possessing the ability of expanding 
and contracting with the hairs and string binding of the 
brush. The method adopted by other good firms is the 
system of sockets composed of thin wire soldered to- 
gether, and patented a few years ago. By this means 
a socket is formed, having the appearance and strength 
of a solid band of metal without a joint. These brushes 
are lighter than string-bound brushes when in use, be- 
cause the bindings do not absorb water ; they can also be 
kept cleaner than string without risk of injury. Brushes 
branded with the name of a first-rate maker are always 
warranted not to come to pieces— in fact, they would 
be replaced if they did so. As we have before pointed 
out, it is always better to buy of a respectable dealer, 
even though at an apparently higher price, for nothing 
is dearer than an article which is not what it pretends 
to be. 

Fig. I represents a painter’s dusting-brush ; Fig. 2 a 
socket ground-brush, of round shape. Fig. 3 refpresents 
the Soho string-tic or bridle, introduced for the purpose 
of giving painters a string-bridle ready to hand, which, 
though constructed on the same princi^eas their ordinary 
bridle, has several advantages over it. These bridles, being 
wound by machinery, are always sure to fit, and, sufficient 
allowance bcirig made for the swelling of the brushes, they 
will work better than when tied up by hand. Time is 
also saved by their use, and, being made of hard and supe* 
rior cord, they are not so liable to cut as ordinary string. 
Fig. 4 represents a copper-bound oval ground-brush. 

We now come to speak of stippling-brushes, which are 
of various sizes, those about six inches square being the 
most useful for general purposes. Some are made le- 
sembling hair-brushes, with the handle formed in one 
piece with the back, as in Fig. 5 ; others are made after 
the fashion of blacklead polishing-brushes, with the 
handle across the back, but these are generally of the 
larger sizes. * 

A most useful invention has been recently introduced, 
the new “ reversible stippler,” which has been deseed to 
obviate the uneven wearing of the ordinary stippling* 
brush, arising from the greatest pressure being applied 
that end of the brush which is farthest from the handi. 
In the reversible stijpplcr, the handle»is attached by a 
s^rew, turning in a brass plate fixed on the back of the 
brush. By looseqiqg the screw, the brush can be reversed 
as often as required, while two dowels fitting into the 
handle prevent the brush altering its position. Amongst 
the advantages the reversible stippling-brush possesses 
over the tffber stippllbg*brushes are, that it can be worn 
evenly over its whole surface ; that the work done is of a 
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superior character ; and that it will last much longer than 
those '\^th the fixed handle. The use of the stippling- 
bnish is grtfat, as by it a solidity and uniformity of work- 
manship is effected, not to be attained by other means. 
When work is to be stippled, the paint is laid on freely, 
after the usual manner, and spread pretty evenly; but it is 
not requisite that it should be so particularly done as it 
would be were the work to be finished without stippling, 
as the stippling-brush spreads the colour and leaves it 
equal. The brush should be held in the right hand, and 
the work gently dabbed or stippled with the extreme ends 
of the bristles, which spread the paint evenly, leaving it 
jivith a slightly niffied surface. For this reason, care 
ishoiild be taken in using these brushes not to beat the 
work too hard, as the hair is apt to get broken and be 
left on the work. The brushes should be washed with 
soap and water, without wetting the wood, rinsed with 
water, and beaten on a dry cloth ; this causes the hair 
to separate and dry more quickly. Fig. 6 represents 
quilled or fine tools, the hair of which will remain per- 
fectly straight when in use. 

Distemper brushes, plasterers* brushes, and brushes of 
like kind are secured by a narrow binding of wire, string, 
or leather close upon the root-end of the bristles, com- 
monly fastened to the handle by means of a small notch 
cut in the wood, by the breaking-off of which many 
brushes arc ruined. A fastening has been patented, 
upon which the wire of the copper-bound distemper 
brushes is secured. This fastening consists of a solid 
piece of copper struck with a shoulder at one end. The 
pieces of copper are nailed on to the handle and the 
wire wound over them, after which the whole is soldered 
together, so that the wire cannot get loose. Should the 
hair become ver>' dry and slip down the handle, gently 
push it into its original position, lay the brush carefully in 
water for an hour or two, when it will be as firm as ever, 
and in better condition than if it had been re-tied. These 
brushes are marked with the weight of bristle put into 
them ; those ground necessarily weighing a little below 
the mark, by reason of loss in grinding, while the un- 
ground weigh a trifle over the mark. Fig. 7 represents 
a copper-t)ound ground distemper brush. Fig, 8 is termed 
a washing-down brush ; its hairs are five inches long, 
and are very useful for many purposes besides washing- 
off. Fig. 9 is a stock or plasterers’ brush. Fig. 10 is a 
nailed stock brush, of which there are several qualities. 
Those which contain the same weight of bristle put on 
Harrow handles, being thus fuller, are said to work much 
better than the larger and more spread brushes. Bass 
compo cleaning-brushes, which are not damaged by 
Jime-work, are made both with and without handles. 

Other Painters" Fig. ii is a painter’s putty- 

knife. These knives vary in size from four to six inches, 
and ip price from lod. to is. 3d. each. Fig. 12 represents 
a trowel stopping-knife, five inches in length; cost, is. 3d. 
Fig. 13 is a chisel-knife, five inches in length ; cost, is. 


T«E SICK ROOM AND NURSE.— I. 

There comes a time in all households when sickness is 
the unwelcome visitor. On such occasions the care of 
the patient naturally devolves on the female head of the 
imusehold ; and upon the amount of scientific knowledge 
which she is able to bring in support of her labour very 
much depends whether the presence of the undesirable 
visitant is of long or short duration. * , 

Some acquaintance with sanitary ^principles in the 
treatment 0? the sick is invaluable in a nurse. The 
greater the deficiency of knowledge the more implicit 
should jhe her obedience to the rules for observance laid 
down by the doctor. The mere fact of calling in a medical 
man dbes not suffice to efiect the desired cure ; he can 


only prescribe ; it rests with the nurse to see that his 
directions are carried into cfiect. If she does not under- 
stand the reason of certain instructions being given, she 
should endeavour to acquaint herself with the character 
of the malady in its various stages, in order to administer 
promptly the required remedies. 

Apart from medical information, there are rules for the 
management of the sick room which cannot be disregarded 
without danger to the recovery of the sufferer. The chief 
of these to bear in mind is the supreme importance of 
fresh air. To “ keep the air the patient breathes as pure 
as the external air, without chilling him,” is now-a-days 
recognised as a vital principle in nursing the sick. Con- 
trary to the notion many people are apt to entertain to 
the contrary, carpeted rooms, closely-curtained windows, 
feather beds, and heaps of mattresses are fatal to health. 
Such habits of living may not actually cause sudden 
death, but they tend to undeniiine the strength of even a 
good constitution, and positively oppose Nature’s eiforts to 
shake off disease. 

In every house not absolutely crowded with inmates, 
some apartment should be regarded as the sick room, in 
case of illness. All the arrangements of the room chosen 
for the purpose should be subservient to its probable use. 
Scanty furniture, plainly painted or cemented walls, and 
no carpet, save what may be easily removed, should be 
the character of its fittings. An iron bedstead for a single 
sleeper, having curtains only at the head— in case curtains 
be deemed necessary, as they mostly are, to exclude light 
from the eyes of the patient— should be the principal piece 
of furniture. No valances should border the bedstead. 
Such hangings are at all times out of place in a sleeping- 
room, and are essentially so wherever free ventilation is 
to be obtained at the cost of mere appearance. Neither 
should a tester cover the top of the bedstead. 

There are some special cases in which the exclusion of 
air is a consideration of chief import. Inflammation of 
the lungs and bronchitis are of the number. Under such 
circumstances, suitable means must be adopted to secure 
the desired end ; but in all sanitary points, patients suffer- 
ing from the latter class of complaints require their general 
health to be maintained by the surest means, and over- 
crowding, whether by furniture or individuals, is an error 
carefully to be avoided. 

The aspect of a sick room should, if possible, be exposed 
to the morning sun for some hours daily. It is easier to 
exclude the sun’s rays than to dispense with them. 

The position of the bedstead should be out of any cur- 
rent of air that may arise from opening a door or window, 
and the bedstead should not be close to the wall ; at least 
as much space as a person would require to pass between 
the wall and the bedstead should be allowed. 

Every sick room should have a fireplace in it, with one 
of Arnott’s improved ventilating valves communicating 
with the chimney. The valve should be placed about five or 
six inches from the ceiling. The value of an apparatus of 
this kind in a sick room may be best understood by the 
great freedom from smoke stains in rooms where gas is 
burned, compared with those apartments where such ar- 
rangements are not in force. Gas is not a suitable light 
for a sick room ; and, in its absence, other vapours, equally 
noxious, require to be carried off as speedily as exhaled. 

The prevailing notion, that an apartment may be effec- 
tually aired by leaving the door open, requires refutation. 
If the door he opposite the chimney-piece, and a fire be 
burning, a current of air is doubtless caused which quickly 
changes the atmosphere of a dose room. But the air thus 
admitted is, after only the air from a different part of 
the dwelling-house, and at night this kind of atmosphere 
is liable to be extremely hurtful, owing to the effiuvia 
the basements, where sinks and drain-tubes are too 
foul and neidected. A better plan is, to open a staircase 
window at the time of opening the door of the sici)t room, 
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in order to ensure air from the outside being admitted. 
Or, if the weather be temperate, a closed door and open 
window (two or three inches from the top) are to be pre- 
ferred. Miss Nightingale says that people never take 
cold in bed, and that, far from night air being injurious, 
she was assured by a great authority on sucli matters 

that the air is never so good as after ten o’clock, when 
smoke has diminished; but then it must be air from with- 
out, not from within, and not air vitiated by gaseous airs.'' 

A very agreeable mode of keeping a sick room well 
ventilated is to have some staircase window in the lower 
part of the house open, and the door of the sick room open 
likewise. To prevent draught, a thick clean sheet should 
be nailed across the doorway, or suspended on a rod. 
The sheet is easily pushed aside by people going in and 
out, and possesses the advantage over ordinary curtains 
that it may be sprinkled with disinfecting iluids if the 
nature of the patient’s illness should render the precaution 
necessary. Another advantage in this mode of hangings 
is, that the opening and shutting of the door, so distract- 
ing to invalids, is prevented. 

It should be needless to mention that strict cleanliness 
is most desirable in a sick room — not only should the floor 
be swept daily, but the walls also. The mode in which 
particles of infectious matter are carried from one spot i 
to another is among the most interesting facts recently 
known, connected with the spread of disease. Each 
particle of dust may, and in many cases does, become a 
vehicle for communicating maladies, that to all appearance 
are confined to the person of the sufferer. A skilful nurse 
directs her attention fully as much to the prevention of 
disease from spreading as to the curing of the actual 
patient, Jn this view a nurse cannot err on the side of 
cleanliness, provided her work be performed quietly and 
without fuss. It requires considerable intelligence, how- 
ever, to carry out the preventive system, and entails 
much labour on the nurse which she might otherwise 
escape ; but the reward exceeds the pains. 

The emptying of slops and removal of all offensive 
matters should be done instantly, not suffering such work 
to be delayed until a servant can be had, or what not. 
The cleansing of all chamber utensils used in infectious 
sickness should be thorough, and when the vessels are 
to all appearance clean, they should be rinsed out with 
disinfecting fluid. A jug containing a mixture of Condy’s 
fluid and water should always be at hand in the closet for 
this purpose. In ordinary illnesses, scalding water and 
soda are sufficient. 

Personal cleanliness is also of urgent moment for both 
invalid and nurse. The cases of illness are very few 
where sponging the body of the patient is not attended 
with beneficial results. The vast system of excretion 
carried on in our system by means of the pores of the 
skin can only be kept in order by this means. It is 
estimated that our bodies present a surface of twenty- 
eight miles of excretion, through the skin alone. It is 
obvious that if this channel is choked— as in illness it is 
especially liable to be — the body cannot be in a condition 
favourable to the restoration of health. Active perspiration 
in a healthy state of constitution carries off many dangers 
to which the inactivity consequent on illness exposes the 
sick. Sponging with' tepid water, or tepid vinegar and 
water, frequently produces a disposition to slumber when 
ail other remedies have been tin successfully tried. If a 
medical man is in daily attendance, his advice had better 
be asked in the matter should any doubt prevail. 

As far as the nurse herself is concerned, at no time is 
free ablution so needful as when discharging bw duties in 
the sick room. If the means arc at hand, she should take 
a edid or tepid bath daily. She should likewise avoid the 
frequent use of stimulants, neither should she neglect any 
known means to preserve her own health. A mistaken 
notion of self-devotedncss sometimes leads a nursd— 


especially if a wife or mothcr—to renounce all personal 
comfort, and to deny herself sufficient repose £Aid food. 
Continual watching, however, by the sick bed tells at lost 
upon the soundest health, and a suspension of « labour 
becomes in the end necessary. Five hours uninterrupted 
.sleep are as little as any nurse should be allowed within 
twenty-four hours. Before retiring to rest, she should 
change all the clothes she has worn by day, and thoroughly 
w'ash herself. Previous to resuming her duties, she should 
enjoy the comfort of a light nourishing rppast. Irregu- 
larity of repose and taking food are evils for the nurse 
to guard against if she desires to discharge her duties 
faithfully towards the patient committed to her chargq. 
Indirectly her own capacity of endurance during the slow 
progress of a sufferer towards health affects the patient, 
and may either retard or secure his recovery. 

Intimately connected with the bodily ease of a sick 
person is the condition of his mind. Nothing so com- 
pletely tends to promote health of mind in a suffering 
frame as quiet, order, and pleasing associations. A sick 
room, therefore, should be free from every sign of litter 
and confusion. Everything that is prettiest, brightest, 
and of pleasantest remembrance should, as far as possible, 
be brought into use. The patient should not be suffered 
to suppose that his illness is inconveniencing others, or 
that the expenses his illness entail are embarrassing to 
the household. It is better, as far as possible, to keep 
from his mind the sad picture of a whole family curtail- 
ing its wants and pleasures in order tliat one member 
may be extravagantly cared for, and that member, perhaps, 
the mainstay of all. 

Flowers arc almost invariably a pleasant addition to the 
surroundings of a sick bed. They impart an air of 
cheerfulness which few other things bestow, and generally 
call up agreeable pictures to the mind connected with 
out-of-door scenes of which they may have formed a part. 
A few years ago it was thought that flowers were not 
healthful in slccping'^rooms ; but that error is happily dis- 
pelled, and, with the exception of some highly-aromalic 
plants, flowers are now considered perfectly admissible. 
Another great source of pleasure and comfort, apart from 
its value as a ventilator, is a bright fire ; add to its genial 
glow the pleasant crackling of the embers and the 
soothing sound of the homely kettle boiling on the hob, 
and a rude, monotonous sort of melody is produced which 
is pleasing to most invalids. Again, A\'ith regard to the 
manner of serving the slender meals which may be 
ordered. Anything like slovenliness in the manner of 
dishing up the little repast — untidiness, or want of 
brightness in the china, plate, or linen— is sufficient to 
create a disgust when the appetite is delicate, and needs 
coaxing into action. For the sake of the earnest care 
which the elaborate details may have occasioned, a kind- 
hearted patient will often try to eat, to prevent disappoint- 
ment Difficulties may sometimes oppose themselves 
as to the means of carrying out these suggestions; but 
let the nurse convince herself of the correctness o! the 
principle, and she will manage to effect her end. 

Above all things, any excitements, especiaUy of a 
depressing nature, should be avoided in the sick room. If 
business matters must be discussed, they should be as 
lightly touched upon as possible. Any matters of un- 
certainty and doubt should not be mentioned. If bad 
news has to be communicated, the hopeful side of |he 
question should be presented, and dilatea on. Palliations 
of actujd misfortunes, and not forebodings of anticirated 
troubles, should be (he method observed until the mind and 
body are strong qpough to see matters in their true light 
! Over-fatigue, even though occasioned by pleasurable 
! emotions, should be guarded against The excitement of 
the day, although not alivays felt at the time, is apt to be 
I destructive of te^^dse at nigh^ when both patient and 
I mr$e need the natural restorative of sleep. 
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, AMATEUR TURNING.— I. 

Among the mts practised for recreation, that of turning 
has loi^ occupied a prominent place ; for, although some 
of its more complex operations are so intricate as almost 
to entitle it to rank as a science, in its simpler and more 
usual branches it is so purely mechanical, and demands 
so little intellectual exertion, while at the same time its 
results are so pleasing and fasciiiating, that it seems 
specially adapted to form an agreeable relaxation. It 
has also the advantage of being a healthful employment, 
and of furnishing excellent exercise for those whose usual 
avocations are se- 
aentary ; in this 
respect the lathe 
is particularly use- 
ful, since it com- 
pels the worker to 
maintain a stand- 
ing posture, and 
occupies the foot 
as well as the 
hands, thus call- 
ing the muscles of 
the whole body 
into play. With 
most ladies, it is 
true, turning has 
never been a fa- 
vourite occupa- 
tion, but that this 
should continue 
to be the case we 
see no sufficient 
reason. In deco- 
rative turning, 
such as that usu- 
ally practised by 



carved patterns ; the rose engine ; and the sliding and 
circular rests which are used with the above chucks ; 
as also the eccentric and universal cutters. The above 
appliances are most of them very expensive, so much so, 
that the use of some of them is almost confined to wealthy 
amateurs ; for no turner who works at the lathe for bread 
would be willing to incur so great an outlay. 'Wonderful 
and interesting as they are, however, it should be ob- 
served that these contrivances arc of little use except 
for ornamentation ; all the real work in turning is to be 
executed with the common lathe, the common concentric 
chuck, and common inexpensive tools, and with these a 

skilful and in- 
genious workman 
can also produce 
a very consider- 
able variety of 
beautiful orna- 
ments. 

The Lathe , — 
Lathes are made 
of all sizes ; some 
very large, for 
working iron, 
steel, &c., to be 
turned by steam 
power, and some 
very small, as 
those employed 
by watchmakers ; 
but for the ama- 
teur turner, who 
will work chiefly 
in wood and 
ivory, a lathe of 
medium size is to 
be preferred, and 
one turned by a 


Fia. X. 


amateurs, it is not necessary that there should be any treadle, which for the work to be executed is superior to 
very heavy work, and the elegant fancy, the light and | any other pow'er, since it is the most completely under 
delicate touch, and the patient skill, characteristic of the ; control. Lathes made of iron are compact, do not easily 
female seil, are all specially called for in this art. ' get out of order, and last for a long time, though they are 

Although, in its more simple forms, the lathe is an in- open to the objection of having a kind of elastic tremor 
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strument which dates 
from the most remote 
antiquity— the potter^s 
wheel, a piece of ma- 
chinery whicli has been 
known and used by al- 
most all, and even the 
rudest, nations, being 
only a variety of it 
placed vertically in- 
stead^ of horizontally 
— it has during recent 
years only been 
brought to \vhat we 
may almost consider 
as perfection. In our own times it has been so much 
tmprovfd by the invention of complicated chucks and 
appliances, that it is difficult to say what object cannot 
now be turned in the lathe ; for it has been made to do 
tile work of the engraver, in executing patterns and 
pictures upon metal plates, Und that of the statuary in 
curving medallions. 

Among inventions for increasing the power of the lathe 
arc :^the traversing mandrel, for r^dering simple the 
cutting of screws ; me oval chuck, for working elliptical 
designs ; the eccentric chuck, which enables the turner to 
vary his work by altering its centre at pleasure ; the 
straight-line chuck, by which work is performed in straight 
lines ; the compound eccentric, geometric, oblique, and 
epicydoidal chucks, which produce beautiful and intricate 
77— 
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Fig. 2. 
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while in use, which 
is disagreeable, and 
sometimes injurious 
to the work. From 
this wooden lathes 
are comparatively 
free, and are therefore 
preferred by many. 
A wooden lathe 
should be constructed 
of thoroughly well- 
seasoned timber ; and 
F ’ o H I j oak is the kind of 

wood best suited for 
the purpose. 

Our illustration (Fig. i) gives the most common and 
useful form of the lathe, a a are the feet upon which it 
rests, and these should, to prevent motion, be firmly 
screwed to the floor, u B are the uprights, which form 
the legs of the lathe, and support its bed. c C is the 
bed of the lathe, which may be of any length, to suit 
the proposed work. D D is the headstock, or left-hand 
puppets ; this is composed of one piece of cast-iron ; the 
lower portion of it fits into the opening in the bed, and 
is secured by screws, while the body of it rests upon the 
bed itself: the upper part is pierced to receive the 
mandrel. E is the headstock, or back puppet ; it slides 
along the bed, and is secured by the screw, F; it has 
a steel spindle, G, which sciews backwards and for- 
wards, and the use of the contrivance is to support long 
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be substituted for the pointed one if the ^Yo^k requires 
it. H is the rest on which the tools arc supported while 
the work is in progress ; the screws, i, secures it to the 


pieces of wood ; the screw has a hollow nose, which c.an bear working into delicate patterns by other methods 

t 1 . , r . *1 — rr .1 1 : — ’ will givc a finished appearance which cotild onlj 

otherwise be gained with costly apparatus. 'The milKnj 
tool consists of a small metal \vheel wdth a handle^' round 
bed, and by loosening this it can be moved longitudinally, | tlie edge of which is cut the pattern. This is held tightly 

_ -1.. _ — A \ oetw^een the rest and the work, just sufficient space being 

left to allow the wheel to revolve freely; and, as it does 
, so, it impresses the design upon that portion of the wood 
sizes, to suit, different ‘kinds of work— one socket and foot with which it comes in contact. 

will serve for all. K is the mandrel, which is better to be In addition to the tools required for^ turning, the 
long, as in that case there is less vibration ; it works in a amateur will also find it necessary to have a few carpeir- 
metal collar in the puppets, and upon the end of it the ters* tools, to be used in various operations about his 
chucks, which support the article to be turned, arc screwed, work. His materials will frequently require to be sawn^ 
The mandrel is turned by the small wheel, L, which has | and he will need a hand-saw and a tenon-saw ; a circular 

' ! saw is also exceedingly useful, w'hich can be fitted on and 
! turned by the lathe. He will require callipers, compasses, 


while the forked foot admits of a transverse motion, and 
the top, J, which fits in a socket, can be raised or 
lowered ; this latter part it is well to have of different 


in it three grooves of different diameters, and as the band, 
M, is placed in the larger or smaller of these, the velocity 
with which the lathe turns will be altered. M is the band 
which connects the large and small wheels, and convej's 
the motion from the former to the latter ; twisted catgut 
is the best material for forming this band, as it wears 
better, and docs not expand and contract so much with 
the variations of the atmosphere as cord. The great 
wheel, N, has V-shaped grooves like the small one. The 


and a square ; a hammer, files, gimlets ; a screwdriver, 
nails and screws of various sizes ; a hand-vice, a grind- 
stone, a piece of Turkey stone, an oilcan, and a gluepot^ 
together with sand-paper and Dutch rush for polishing. 

It is well for turning-tools to be fixed in handles of 
about the same size, that the hand may be as much ac- 
customed to all as to any single tool, and may use them 


spindle, o, which forms its axis, has a crank, connected by | Avith the same facility. It is well to have a tool-rack near 
the link, p, with the treadle, Q, which when acted upon by : to the lathe, in which to place them ; and they should be 


the foot gives motion to the machine. 

The cost of lathes varies, of course, according to their 
size and capacity : those suited for the amateur may 
be bought of the London makers at prices ranging from 
£6 to 225- 

The lathe, when in use, causes the article to be turned 
to revolve from back to front above, and from front to 
back below ; thus, the tool, being held in front, cuts the 
material by meeting it above ; but the machine can be 
made to move as readily in the opposite direction, \vhich 
is sometimes useful, as in polishing, &c. The ordinary 
lathe can be made to serve for the more complicated 
chucks, rests, ike. As the turner requires abundance of 
light, it is well to place the lathe in front of a window ; 
and if a skylight overhead is also to be had, it will be 
found advantageous. 

7Wj. — T he tools used in ordinaiy turning are mostly 
varieties of the common chisel and gouge ; but they are 
more stoutly made than those used by the joiner and 
wood-carver, and are generally more eccentric in their 
shape. In Fig. 2 wc give a number of the most useful. 
A is a gouge, which is the first tool used in turning wood, 
it has a rounded edge, which is less liable to chip the 
wood, and serves best to reduce it from its first roughness. 
As in Avood carving, the gouge is, in turning, an exceed- 
ingly useful tool, and easy to manage. At B is shoAvn a 
chisel, which, in practice, is used to follow the gouge and 
reduce the wood left in ridges to a smooth surface. Its 
cutting edge is, for greater convenience, oblique. Gouges 
and chisels Avill be required of different sizes. The point- 
tool, c, is useful for finishing shoulders, flat-ends, and small 
mouldings ; D is a right-hand tool, of which a left-hand 
tool is the reverse, these cut with both bottom and side ; 
E, F, G, and H are different inside tools for hollowing out 
cavities ; i is called a graver, and is much used in turning 
metals, but it is also a most useful tool for turning iA^ory, 
bone, and very hard woods, which are apt to chip with 
the chisel ; it is not a particularly easy tool to manage, 
the end and one of the sides having cutting edges. J is a 
parting tool, useful for cutting off Avork, and similar pur- 
poses. The above tools may be considered as indispen- 
sable. Most of them arc sold by the best London tool- 
makers at lod. each, but some few will cost as much 
a.s 2s. 6d. 


kept rubbed with neatVfoot oil to prevent rust. Sharpening 
them will require some care and tact, as in grinding it will 
always be necessary to keep the bevels at their edges to 
their original angle, and the edges generally must be kept 
true and straight. 

Owrw/j.— In fixing work for turning, some kind of 
cement has constantly to be used, and glue is that most 
generally employed. It should be soaked in cold water 
for some hours before it is required, and may be known if 
good by its swelling Avithoiit dissolving. In the gluepot, 
a quart of water should be put to half a pound of glue, 
and the boiling should be continued slowly till it is per- 
fectly dissolved and smooth. As little glue as possible 
should alAvays be used, and, in order to have glue strong 
and good, the gluepot should frequently be cleansed out, 
and all that remains in it thrown away. Articles when 
glued together, or into the chucks, should be alloAved to 
remain several hours to set and become firm, with a leaden 
weight on them to keep them in place. 


HOUSEHOLD LAW.— XXI 1 . 

LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH. 

The laAv in connection with the local government of 
towns is one of the most perplexing subjects which the 
householder has to consider. First you have a series of 
Public Health Acts, then comes a mass of Statutes 
relating to Diseases and Nuisances, which are <o be 
read together with the previous Acts. Close upon these 
a Public Health Amendment Act is passed, which re- 
peals the whole of those which have preceded it, and 
entirely iilters and remodels the law on the subject. 
This amendment has been repeated at intervals^/or the 
greater part of the century. Besides which, does any- 
body clearly know what the duties of a Local Board of 
Health in reality are ? Have the members thereof any 
other occupation besides digging pits in the streets anci 
obstructing the traffic, or meeting periodically for the 
purpose of abusing one another? We have carefully- 
sifted the question, ^and with much difficulty discovered 
that the Loral Boards of Health ha 7 fe other duties to 
perform besides^ those wc have enumerated above. As 
information on this subject is extremely rare, and there- 


Milling tools are axso very useful to the amateur; fore likely to be instructing, we hasten to lay before 
they are not expensive, and by the aid of them articles our readers the result of our investigations. . We have 
can be enriched with much pretty ornamental work. They ! endeavoured to make the subject as clear and intelligible 
are especially adapted to soft woods, which would not j as possible ; but so clumsily drawn and incomprehensible 
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arc the J’ublic Health Acts, that we fear our undertaking 
will not with the success we could desire. 

Local Boards of Health or, as they are called by the 
latest fVet, Urban Sanitary Authorities, are constituted 
under the Public Health Act, 1875. Their object is to 
maintain and keep in repair the streets of the district over 
which they have jurisdiction, levying rates to carry out that 
object, and to provide means to insure the health of the 
population. The first thing we must look at then must 
be the nature of the districts which are under the 
management of these Local Boards. By the Act all 
England, except the metropolis, is divided into districts 
balled Urban Sanitary districts and Rural Sanitary 
districts, ahich are made subject to authorities, called 
respectively, Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities. Of 
the first mentioned, Urban Sanitary districts, there are 
three principal divisions. First, boroughs constituted such 
either before or after the passing of the Act, and in these 
the Local Authority consists of, and its duties and powers 
are exercised exclusively by, the mayor, aldermen, and ' 
burgesses acting in council ; secondly, Improvement 
Act Districts, which are those which do not comprise in 
their areas either a borough or Local Government 
district — Improvement Commissioners are the proj^er 
authorities for these districts ; thirdly. Local Government 
districts constituted such cither before or after the passing 
of the Act, and in which the Local authority is selected 
from the ratepayers and householders resident within the 
district. The Rural Sanitary districts are governed by 
authorities, who may be the guardians of any union not 
coincident in or with an Urban district. To these 
authorities above mentioned are transferred all the powers 
and duties which formerly belonged, before the Act, to 
various bodies. The Local Boards and Improvement 
Commissioners, who, by the Act, become Urban Sanitary 
authorities, arc made bodies corporate when not pre- 
viously incorporated. 

And now it is necessary to enter into a short explana- 
tion. of the powers and functions of the Local Government 
Board, w'hich must not be confounded with the Local 
Board, as wc shall doubtless see. An Act of 1871 gave the 
force and powers which it possesses to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was found expedient to concentrate in 
one department of Government the supervision of the 
laws relating to the Public Health, the relief of the poor, 
and various forms of Local Government ; and from and 
after the establishment of this Board the Poor Law Board 
ceased to exist. Many other duties of other bodies were 
transferred to this Board, which gave it the importance 
and responsibility it now possesses. Its constitution con- 
sists of a president, appointed by the Crown, and several 
ex-officio members, as the principal Secretaries of State 
for the time being, the President of the Privy Council, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By the Public 
Health Act of 1875 further powers were vested in this 
Board. The Local Boards arc generally under the 
supervision of the Local Government Board, and many 
questions as to the election and qualification of members 
are refeved to it. If the Local Board has made default 
in providing the necessaries for the good management of 
the district under its charge, such as by the inattention to 
an insufficiency of water supply or defective drainage, on 
complaint to the Government ‘Board it is the province of 
th»t body to enforce the proper performance of the Local 
Board*s duty in the, matter of such complaint, and very 
full powers are given to the Board to enable it to do so 
effectually. Thus all questions relative to drainage, the 
superintendence and repairs of highway^always an im- 
portant subject of parish jurisdiction— the management 
of local rates, of lighting, questions of water supply, the 
regulation of streets and buildings, of markets and public 
pleasure grounds, all now come under the management 
of the authorities constituted by the Public Health Act, 


and probably enlarged powers for providing an efficient 
water supply will ere long be conferred by an Act 
now passing through Parliament. In fact, "there can 
be no doubt that a great advance towards the proper 
government of parishes has been made, in spite of the 
difficulties that must always occur when an innovation 
is introduced. 

We have now given, as clearly as wo can, a description 
of the different Boards which arc formed for the purpose 
of governing the several districts of the country, and we 
have stated also of whom they arc composed. As we 
have seen that in corporate boroughs the Board is com- 
posed in part, and more often than not, wholly, of the 
town council, let us inquire into the qualifications which 
a man must possess, to enable him to offer himself for 
election for a town councillorship, or even to vote for a 
candidate for that office, as an humble burgess. Of the 
other section of electors— namely, ratepayers — we need say 
nothing, having sufficiently explained their qualifications 
ill a preceding number.* 

As a man must first of all be an elector before he can 
hope to become a successful candidate for any office, 
perhaps it would be more logical if we began by stating 
what qualifications arc required for an ordinary “bur- 
gess,” before describing those cf a town councillor. 

Every person, then, of full age, who, on the 31st of 
August in any year, shall have occupied any house, ware- 
house, counting-house, or shop, within the borough during 
that year, and the whole of each of the two preceding 
years, and during the whole of such time shall have been 
an inhabitant householder within the borough, or within 
seven miles of it, to be computed by the nearest public 
road or way, by land or water, provided fi) that he shall 
have been rated to the relief of the poor during, the whole 
of such time, and paid on or before the 31st of August alf 
such rates, and borough rates, if any, as shall have 
become payable by him, except such as shall become pay- 
able within six calendar months previous thereto ; (2^ that 
he shall not be an alien ; (3) that he shall not have 
received parochial relief or other alms, or any pension 
or charitable allowance from any fund entrusted to the 
charitable trustees of the borough, within twelve calendar 
months next before the 31st of August — is a burgess. 

So much for a burgess. Having acquired these qualifi- 
cations, he will perhaps offer himself for election as a 
candidate for the office of common councillor, the next 
positiop of dignity to be considered. 

In addition to the qualifications required of him as a 
I burgess, a person, in order to be eligible for the dignity of 
a councillor, must not be in holy orders, or the regular 
minister of any dissenting congregation. He must be 
seized or possessed of real or personal estate, or both — 
in boroughs divided into four or more wards — of j^r,ocx' * 
or be rated to the relief of the poor of such borough 
upon an annual value of not less than 1 n boroughs 

divided into less than four wards, the qualification is 
property to the value of ;£5oo, or the being rated to the 
relief of the poor above an annual value of not less than 
/15, and in both cases the rating refers to the sum 
inserted in the rate-bdok as “rateable value,” and not 
as “gross estimated rental.” He must not, however, hold 
any office of profit in the gift of the council other than 
that of mayor, or be concerned directly or indirectly, by 
I himself or his partner, in any contract or employment 
I with or on behalf of the council ; but from this disqualifi- 
i cation is excepted—the being a proprietor or shareholder 
[ of any company contracting with the council for lighting, 

‘ or supplying with water, or insuring against fire, any part 
of the borough. 

After his election, the town councillor mu.st preserve 
the qualifications which entitled him to it, and must also 

I 
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possess others during the time he continues in 

(rar Biscuits. — Mix half a pound of flom* wkh four 
‘the quantity of powdered 


^r% must reside within the district or part of Mix half a pound of flour wfch four 

district for which he is elected, or within seven auaatitY of powdered loaf sugar and the samr 

thereof, and be seized knead the paste with eight 

' ' ► either | a Jittle cinnamon, and some cream, and make it into small 


estate, or both, to such value or 

by order in council ; but it is not to exceed /^i,ooo, 

within or without the district. The distance of seven j and thin biscuits, 
miles, in this case, is to be measured in a straight line 
along the horizontal plane from point to point, and not 
by the nearest practicable way. 

2. The above residence qualification, and also the 
being rated to the relief of the poor of the parish, town- 
ship, or place within the district, at a certain annual 
value, not to exceed ^30. But if two or more persons 
be jointly seized or possessed of the same property, or 
be jointly rated in respect of any property which, if 
equmly divided between them, would qualify each to be 
elected, each of such persons is qualified to be elected. 

Any person possessing the qualifications necessary for a 
town councillor is, of course, eligible to serve on a Local 
Board of Health ; but before the elected members of the 
Board can act as such, they must sign a declaration 
to the effect that they possess the qualifications necessary 
to render them eligible to act as members of the Board, 
and the signature must be executed in the presence of 
two members of the Board. 

The qualifications for persons seeking to be elected on 
a Local Government Board in corporate districts, are, 
of course, the same as those required for candidates for 
Local Boards under the Public Health Act. But there is 
a slight difference in their qualifications when elected. 

Members of a Local Board must possess those we have 
enumerated above ; but members of a Board regulated 
by the Local Government Act must be in tHe possession 
of others, which, though almost the same in substance, 
differ in a few particulars from the qualifications necessary 
for members of a Local Board of Health. 

As in the latter case, no person is qualified to continue 
to be a member of a Local Government Board of Health, 
unless he is, at the time of his election, and so long as he 
shall continue in office by virtue of his election, resident 
within the district for which, or for part of which, he is 
elected, or within seven miles thereof, and is seized or 
possessed of real or personal estate, or both, to the value 
of not less than ;^500 in districts containing less than 
’ 2o,oc» inhabitants, or to the value of not less than ;£i,ooo 
in districts containing more than that population ; or 
rated to the relief of the poor of the district, or of some 
parish within it, upon an annual value of not less than 
;£i 5 in districts containing less than 20,000 inhabitants, 
or on an annual value of not less than £30 in districts 
containing over that number. 

This annual value must be understood, as before, to 
mean rateable value. Where two or more persons are 
jointly rated for one property, tliey are both eligible, as in 
the similar case mentioned above. Further than this, it 
'.s expressly stated in the Act that the same property shall 
not at the same time qualify both the owner and occupier 
of it. 


CONFECTIONERY DAINTIES.— III. 

Rice and Milk , — Simmer for two hours, until it becomes 
a thick paste, one pound of rice in five pints of water ; 
then mix with it a quart of milk. Then add some treacle 
or sugar, or else pepper and salt, boil for a short time, 
and serve it at table. 

Gloucester Put an ounce of sago, rice, pearl- 

barley, and hartshorn shavings into three pints of wal:er. 
Boil until the water is reduced to one-third, strain it, and 


I Rice Afilk.--Make hot a pint of milk, to which 
nutmeg or cinnamon has been added. • Then add to 
it gradually a tabic-spoonful of ground rice, rubbed 
smooth in a little cold milk, and stir it, and allow it 
to simmer for two minutes, taking care that it doec 
not burn. 

To Pickle Elder Tops . — Cut off in the middle of April, 
about six inches of the tops from some young elder sprouts, 
and put them for a short time in boiling water, and then 
pickle them in vinegar, with salt and white pepper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Dr, ClarRs Process for Softening Hard Water . — When 
spring water which has been obtained from chalk soils is 
examined, it is found to contain a considerable quantity 
of chalk in solution. And this will be found to be the case, 
although the watei may be pleasant to drink, and also be 
bright, clear, and sparkling to the eye. Whqn such water, 
however, is boiled, it at once deposits the chalk it contains, 
owing to the carbonic acid by which it y^as held in 
solution be ng driven off by the heat. The chalk may be 
removed from water by what is called Dr. Clark's pro- 
cess ; this consists merely in adding to the water sufficient 
lime to remove the free carbonic acid it contains, when 
the chalk is at once thrown down. If this sediment be 
then allowed to settle, and the clear fluid carefully de- 
canted off, the water, instead of being hard as it was 
before, will then be found to have become as soft as rain 
water. It will also be found that kettles in which this 
water is boiled will not become furred, and that clothes 
may be washed in it with a much diminished consumption 
of soap and soda. This process is employed to purify the 
water supplied to the inhabitants of Canterbury, Caterham, 
and Tring. The method employed is to add an excess 
of slacked lime to water contained in a reservoir, and 
removing the excess of lime by allowing an additional 
quantity of water to enter, until a little solution of nitrate 
of silver added to some of the water produces only a faint 
yellow tinge. 

To Clean Doeskin Riding Gloves , — First wash them in 
soap and water, to remove the dirt, and then pull them 
into shape. Be careful not to wring the gloves while 
washing them, as that puts them out of shape, and* makes 
them shrink. Then lay the gloves on the. table, and 
rub them with colouring matter made into a paste with 
beer or vinegar. The materials to be employed for this 
purpose will depend on the colour of the gloves. If 
white, pipeclay should be used ; light yellow gjbves re- 
quire yellow ochre to be mixed with the pipeclay ; but 
*»f bright yellow, yellow ochre alone should be employed. 
When the gloves are dark-coloured, use a mixture of 
fulleris earth and rotten-stone. When this has been 
done, the gloves should be dried gradually, otherwise 
they are very apt to shrink. When the gloves are half- 
dried, they require to be well rubbed and stretchjpd ; if 
this is not done, instead of being soft and pliable, they 
will be stiff, an<t likely to tear when put on the hands. 
When they are dry, beat them with a cane, lay a sheet 
of paper over them, and iron them flat with a warm iron, 
by which they will be made to look like new. Great care 
must, hHowevef, be taken that the iron is not too hot, 
otherwise the gloves will be spoiled. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— XLIX. 

temporary* decorations for an impromptu ball 
♦or concert room {continutdf^p^^r). 

IN the Household Guide, No, 74, we ^ave a series of 
designs for the decoration of a room which it might be 
desirable to fit up for the purposes of a ball, concert, or 
other entertainment. The details then given included 


85 

the room, the fancy lanterns, fully described in our pre« 
vious article, will be^^found amply sufficient. The statuary 
may be obtained on loan from the modellers on mode- 
rate terms. The figures should, of course, be selected 
with reference to their appropriateness to the purpose 
for which the room is to be used. The artist has mdi- 
cated the position of a landscape at the end of the room 
behind the fountain. Obviously it is not intended that a 



DECORATIONS FOR A TEMPORARY BALL-ROOM. 


wall decorations, lanterns, temporary fountain, festoons, 
statuaiy, pedestals, dnd other omameptal matters. The 
accompanying illustration represents the appearance of 
the room when completed. The raised, platform for the 
orchestra would be at the end of the room opposite to 
that shovm in our engraving. Ornamental gas-burners 
on pedestals, decorated with flowers, afford an excellent 
wdjr of lighting the platform, placed of course, at the 
sides, 80 as not to impede the view, and throw a good 
light on the features of the performers. For the body of 


valuable work of art should be placed in such a position ; 
but if there is a sufficient amount of amateur talcni to 
supply a spirited sketch, with landscape and figures, it 
might be well employed in this direction; and if such 
is not the case, it may be obtained at a very small 
expense from a professional decorator. If it is desired 
to procure a certain amount of effect for a very $mad 
cost, printed wall-papers, with a landscape subject, may 
be purchased, and a showy, if not a veiy artistic result 
obtained. 


so 


FISHING-TACHLE. 


two feet six inches to three feet is a good lengjfi. The 
sticks must be warmed over a slow fire, care taken to 
keep them perfectly straight. After this they must be Ihid 
Uu originals, lake a piece oi smootii boaia j for two or three days, in such a position thSLt they 
jr It with a thin layer of trench > j cannot w^arp, when they should be rubbed with a piece 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

An car.}’ method of making imitation Leaves exactly 
resembling the originals . — Take a piece of smooth board j 
and cover it with a thin layer of French chalk (steatite) ; ‘ 
then place on it a leaf, and make it lie as level as pos- 
sible. Now take a large piece of model ling- wax and 
make it soft by holding it before the fire, or in hot water, 
and press it down carefully over the leaf, great care being 
taken to till up all its cavities. When the wax has cooled, 
remove it from the board, to which it is prevented from 
adhering by the steatite previously applied to its surface, 
and which now adheres to the face of the wax. Then 
warm another jiiccc of wax, and apply it over tlie other 
surface of the leaf. When cold, separate the two pieces 
of wax, and remove the leaf they enclose before the com- 
position has had time to become hard, when it will be 
found tliat we have thus obtained an exact mould of the 
leaf employed, before using these moulds, the interior 


of flannel dipped in linseed oil, to remove the rough 
j outer bark, and to impart a polish to them. This having 
been done, the several pieces should be bound tightly 
to a straight piece of wood, and then laid aside for 
another six months, after which time they will be ready 
for use. 

In a jointed or femiled rod the number of joints must 
depend upon the taste of the maker and the breadth of ihff 
water to be fished; brass ferrules give the best finish, and 
stout brass tubing, of all sizes and suitable for the purpose, 
may be bought lor a trifle, and a hand-saw file will cut 
it into proper lengths. Some care will be necessary in 
making the pieces fit tightly into the ferrules, so that 
there may be no lateral motion in the joints ; but there 

-11 1 J? iTi? _ J ;r - j 


should be carefully moistened with water to prevent any ; difficulty in doing this if proper caution is used, 

minute air-bubbles adhering to its surmcc. hh j and the wood, if seasoned as directed, will not shrink 

each mould separately with a very thick cream of plaster | afterwards; the ferrules may be fixed to those pieces on 
of Pans and water, and then place them together until | ^vhich they arc to remain stationary by driving a bradawl 
the plaster sets butficienlly hard to be removed. The , them two or three times. ‘ * ’ 


imitation leaf is then to be painted with water-colours 
to resemble the original, and allowed to become 
dry as possible. I'he plaster cast is then to be placed in 
melting paraffine lo render it waterproof, and give it a 
glossy surface ; and is afterwards to be carefully polished 
with steatite and the tip of the finger, or with a very 
soft rag. 

IVhy Seeih should be kept Dry *. — Seeds of all kinds, 
whether inteiuled to be employed in agriculture, or for the 
garden, must be most carefully preserved from moisture, 


A stronger rod is, however, 
to be made by means of fixed joints, without ferrules ; for 
* doing this the ends of the different shoots which touch 
each other should be very nicely matched for size. The 
two pieces should be cut across diagonally and spliced 
together with glue, which for such an operation should be 
carefully prepared ; it should be soaked for several hours 
before using in cold water, and if it swells without dis- 
solving, it is a sign that the glue is strong and good, and 
that it may be used. The proper proportions in wliich to 
mix it are a pint of water to a quarter of a pound of glue, 


for if they become sufficiently damp to cause germination I boiled slowly, ‘till perfectly* even and^frcc 

to commence, they must necessarily perish, since vegeta- i from lumps ; a verj' small quantity only should be applied 

tion cannot go on. . . , r i ! to the wood, and the two pieces should be rubbed to- 

Germination of Seeds , — The time required for the ger- ’ ■ - 

mination appears to vary in each species of seed. Adam- 
son found that the periods required for the germination of 
the follosving seeds were — wheat and millet, one day ; 
spinach, l)cans, and ■ mustard, three days; lettuce,' four 
days ; melon, cress, and cucumbers, five days ; radish 
and bcctrooi, six days ; barley, seven days ; cabbage, ten 
days ; parsley, forty to fifty days. 


FISHING-TACKLE. 

I. 

The various requisites necessary for fishing, if purchased 

at the shops, will require considerable outlay ; but many , , ^ 

of the more important of them may, with the necessary j have subsided, and then apply three successive coats 


gether, so as to force out any supcrlluity; they should then 
be tied tightly together till the glue has set, and after- 
wards bound strongly with well-waxed thread. The rod 
may then be varnished with either of the following com- 
positions : — Take half a pint of linseed-oil, boil it over 
a slow fire, and put in as much finely-scraped india- 
rubber as it will dissolve ; strain it, and apply while warm : 
it will give a fine appearance to the bark, repel worms, 
and be very durable. Or, put half an ounce of shellac 
and half an ounce of seed lac in different bottles, with 
half a pint of spirits of wine to each ; dissolve them in 
a sand-bath, shaking them frequently, and when that 
is done mix them in a larger bottle with half an 
ounce of gum benjamin ; keep this hot till the dregs 


knowledge and tlie expenditure of a little patience and 
ingenuity, be very well made at home. We shall offer a 
few hints to our readers on the proper methods for the 
home manufacture of such things as may be readily made, 
and on the best mode of purchasing those supplied by the 
profession.nl maker. 

Making Bods.— For a float-rod no wood can be better 
than nut or hazel ; and the shoots of the cob-nut, from 
their straightness and the length to which they grow, are 
to be pre.^erred. The wood should be cut about Christmas, 
and allc.^red to remain for twelve months, lo season. It 
is better placed in the open air (but where it can be kept 
dry) for this purpoi.e. The piece for the stock should be 
at its lower end snmething more than an inch in diameter, 
and the middle pieces should be so selected as to taper 
gradually towards the top, which, for the sake of greater 
strength, should be a ground-shoot. The twigs must be 
trimmed off, but not too close down, for fear of injuring 
the bark, which must be kept intact. When seasoned, 
the pieces may be cut to the required length, which in a 
jointed r::' .-.ill be much a matter of taste, though from 


of it. 

A rod for fly-fishing should not properly be mide of 
hazel, because of the liability of that wood to shrink and 
warp when wetted. For this kind of rod* American hickory 
is best, but very good rods may be made from our 
native woods ; yew, elder, holly, and mountain ash have 
all been recommended, the former being probably the best. 
Common ash is a wood well adapted ; and if not, on account 
of its weight, used for the v/hole rod, the stock may very well 
be made of it. A good tough ground ash may be known 
by the yellowness of its bark, and those are best which 
grow in stiff and moist soils. About two feet four inchts 
IS a good length for the joints of a flymod, and one which 
admits of carrying them in a pocket made for the purpose. 
A rod twelve lect long will throw a line of fourteen yards, 
but for using witlf a reel it is better to make a fourteen 
feet rod. The upper joint is better if made of shaved 
bamboo, and it should be spliced with a small piece ot 
whalebone and wa^cd silk. A loop of horsehair — or, 
better, a fine britss ring— through which the line may run, 
should be fastened at the top. 
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Aro<lmay be made generally useful by having rings 
fixed to joints for a trolling-line to run through, and 
by having a trolling-top, provided with a piece of quill 
whipfAd to the end for the line to run over, which will 
frequently prevent its l>eing cut ; and also by having a 
number of tops for different kinds of fishing made to fit, 
some strong and firm, and others pliable and elastic. 
Fishing-rods should not be kept in a very dry place ; and 
it will be well to rub them occasionally with a little 
sweet oil. • 

Making Lines. — For making hair fishing-lines the 
hair should be taken from the tail of a white horse, 
•and those hairs are best which grow about the middle 
of the tail. They should be sorted singly, and the 
different sizes and qualities arranged in separate bundles. 
To prepare them, let them lie in clean spring water for 
twenty-four hours, and dry them cither in a tolerably 
warm room (but not near the fire), or by placing them in 
bran. It will now be well still further to sort the hairs — 
to place them in hundreds with the roots evenly together, 
and to tic them at top, bottom, and middle, and keep 
them in a dry place. For use select such as are equal in 
size, that the strain may be uniform ; and as the two or 
three inches nearest to the root are generally defective, 
they should be cut off. The line should be slowly twisted, 
and not too hard, or it will be weak. Make the first piece 
with three hairs, and so with the second, third, and 
fourth; then in the next four use four hairs; then five; and 
so on, increasing in size till enough links are made for the 
whole line. These links must be soaked in water for half 
an hour, and new ones must be made to supply the places 
of any which slirink. In fastening them together it is 
well to begin with the finest, and so to proceed gradually 
towards the thickest links ; overlap the ends about four 
inches, and draw them through loops left for that purpose, 
cutting off the supertluous hair. From nine to twelve 
yards is a good length for a line, and a loop should be left 
at each end whipped with well-waxed silk. A line twisted 
by hand is much the strongest ; and for trolling, a silk line 
plaited by hand should be used. 

Silk limes may be preserved by soaking them about 
twice in a season in linseed oil, and then winding them 
round a frame or basket to dry. After fishing, they should 
always be wound off and dried before laying Dy; and 
v/hen dry, they should be wrapped in wash-leather to 
exclude the air, which has a tendency to rot them. 

Making Floats . — A cork float will be found preferable 
for heavy fishing— as with the worm or minnow, or where 
the current is strong. To make one, take a good sound cork, 
and bore a hole through its centre with a red-hot wire ; 
this hole should be big enough to receive a quill. Taper 
the lower two-thirds of the cork and round off the upper 
third, so as to give it somewhat the shape of a peg-top. 
The barrel of a quill should be freed from pith and passed 
through the opening, and to each end of it a ring of fine 
brass wire should be fastened to receive the line — an 
arrangement which will be found preferable to a plain 
quill, since it will permit of the line being more heavily 
leadedi Small shot are better than large ones for loading, 
though more of them may be required ; and the lowest 
should be placed about ten inches from the hook. 

A quill float may be made by cutting off the barrel of 
the quill and clearing it front pith. A small piece of pitch 
ibust be fixed close to the end, and a piece of cotton must 
be introduced, fajtened by more pitch ; a plug of soft 
wood must be taken and shaped to the size of the quill, 
two inches in length, nearly one inch of which must be 
introduced into the quill, after having Haeen coated with a 
cement made of equal quantities of beeswax, resin, and 
chalk applied hot ; this cement resists water, and is there- 
fore preferable to glue. The other end of the plug must 
be tapered, and a hole bored in its extremity with a 
small bradaH into which a ring of fine brass wire with 


a twisted shank must be screwed with pliers. This will 
form one loop for the line to pass through ; the other will 
be made of larger quill, fixed about an inch from the 
opposite end. This hoop of quill, as well as that portion 
of the quill which surrounds the plug, should be bound 
round with fine waxed silk, and varnished to prevent 
splitting. Quill floats require leading just sufficiently to 
allow their tops to appear above water. 

Fish-hooks are articles which it will be often necessary 
to buy ; but in ?. subsequent paper we shall show how an 
ingenious amateur mechanic may make them for himself 
by the exercise of a little skill. In making fishhooks, ^ 
the United Kingdom has long held the first place. The 
peculiar art of tempering steel for this purpose was 
discovered by Prince Rupert, by whom it was imparted 
to one Charles Kirby, and the secret long remained an 
heirloom in that person’s family. Kirby hooks are even 
yet famous. Hooks made at Limerick have long enjoyed 
a high reputation, which they have not even yet lost ; but 
at the present day the great seat bf the fish-hook trade 
is Redditch, which may be said to supply the whole 
world. 

In selecting hooks, those should be chosen which have 
long shanks, that are strong and deep in the bed, that 
have fine and straight points, and true to the level of the 
shanks. They should be sharp and well barbed ; and 
hooks for flies should, to ensure neatness, have the shanks 
tapered off. A small handsaw-file is useful for jagging 
the barbs of hooks ; and their points may, if blunt, be 
rubbed upon a whetstone. For attaching the hook to the 
line, nothing is found to be so strong or good as silkworm- 
gut. This material is brought almost wholly from JSpain 
and Italy, and when good is exceedingly strong, and un- 
affected by water ; but attempts have recently been made 
to improve and economise the manufacture by the use of 
chemical agents, the result of which has been to produce 
a kind of gut fine in appearance, but which soon becomes 
rotten ; and the fact of such an article being in the 
market renders it necessary that the fisherman should 
purchase this material from those houses whose com- 
mercial position ensures their selling good and genuine 
gut only. For whipping on the hook the following are 
good directions : — “ Hold it in the left hand, and whip the 
silk down to within four turns of the bend ; take llie shank 
between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, and 
the end of the silk close to it ; hold both tight, and leave 
the ends of the silk to hang down ; then draw the other 
part of the silk into a large loop, and with the right hand, 
turning backwards, continue the whipping for four turns ; 
draw the end of the silk" which has hung down under the 
left thumb close, and cut it off.” 

The above constitute the more important articles of 
fishing-tackle ; the other matters necessary to the fisher- 
man arc — a landing-net, which he can himself make (we 
have, in a previous number of the Household Guide, 
given directions for making netting); it will be necessary 
to have an iron hoop made, about fifteen inches in dia* 
meter, with a shank to receive a wooden handle to which 
to attach the network) ; a wicker creel, which should be 
long enough to let the fish lie flat ; a disgorger, which 
should be made of a piece of split cane six inches long 
and a quarter or an inch wide, with a notch at each end, to 
press down the throat of the fish when he has swallowed 
the hook; some small tin boxes, with holes pierced 
through the lids, for living fly-baits ; for worms and 
gentles a bag with damp moss in the bottom is best ; and 
also a pocket-book for carrying spare hooks, gut, split 
shots, &c. 

For ground-fishing, worms and gentles make excellent 
bait. A good bait may be made by kneading bread- 
crumbs into a paste (with clean hands), and adding to it a 
little red colouring matter. Brewers’ grains are a very 
favourite bait for roach, and soft yellow cheese for chub. 
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Fig. I. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.—L. 

PAPIER-MACHlfc WORK PEARL l'S'LAYl^G--(coniinued 
fromp. so). 

After rubbing down with the block of pumice-stone, 't 
will be found that a number of scratches have been 'eft 
on the surface of the papier-mache ; these will have to be 
removed by polishing tne work with a rubber consisting 
of a piece of linen or wash-leather, dipped in what is 
technically known as “ sand,” but which is in reality 
finely-powdered pumice-stone, 'i'his will leave a surface 
generally smooth, but, owing to the grain of the sand, 
the varnish will have 
assumed a greyish 
colour, which will 
have to be removed, 
and the surface re- 
stored to its original 
blackness, by polish- 
ing with a rubber 
dipped in rotten- 
stone, thoroughly 
softened by soaking 
in water. This will 
leave a tolerably good 
polish, and a per- 
fectly brilliant one is 
afterwards attained 
by rubbing witlt the 
palm of the hand 
and a little dry rot- 
ten-stone. All these 
processes arc, as the 
reader will observe, 
purely mechanical, 
and the amateur in- 
layer will do well to 
leave them to be carried out by the professed japanner. 

The article will now be ready for touching-up.” It 
will frequently be found that, in pumicing, some of the 
fl.'ikcs and shapes hav(‘ been worn through, or that a hole 
may, owing to the pearl not being perfectly flat, have 
been broken in it. .Such holes must 
be filled up with raising colour,'^ 
which consists merely of whiting 
mixed up with gold-size into a kind of 
putty, and this is to be pressed into 
the holes witli the point of a palette 
knife. It should be laid on thickly, 
as it will shrink a little in drying, 
which must be done in a stove. 

When perfectly dry, the surface of the 
raising colour must be neatly and carefully pumiced down 
to the level of the pearl. 

The holes (if there arc any) having been filled up in j 
this manner, the next proceeding will be to restore any i 
defective pearl with a greyish-purple colour composed of | 
ultramarine, lake, or carmine, and a little black, mixed ' 
up with a large proportion of flake-white ; the object in 
view being to get a colour approaching as nearly as 
possible to the general appearance of the pearl. This is 
the most expeditious, and is therefore the usual method of 
repairing; but where time is no object, we should prefer 
g-iving the defective place in the pearl also a thin coat 
of copal varnish, and then dusting in with a dry camel- 
hair pencil "white” or silver bronze-powder— which in 
brilliai^cy more nearly approaches the pearl than docs any 
other material. If the piece of pearl has been hopelessly 
ruined in the pumicing, it may be replaced by letting in 
a new piece ; the pM one must be removed with a knife, 
and the new will simply require to be fixed in its pla^e 
with a little paste. When dry, the crack round its j 
edge should be filled up with raising colour, to preserve ! 


the paste from being softened by the water em]^oyed in 
pumicing, and the new piece of pearl rubbed with 

the pumice-stonc to the level of the rest of the work. 

If it be found that a pearl shape has slipped a little out 
of its proper place, the amateur need be under no appre- 
hension that this will spoil the effect of his work, for it 
can be so repaired as only to be noticed by the practised 
eye, by painting-in to the original outline of the shape (as 
indicated by comparing the two sides of Fig. 2), on that 
side from which it has slipped, with grey tolour, as at B, 
and obliterating the superfluous pearl upon the other 
side (a) with the black paint, of which we shall speak 

more fully hereafter. * 
In purely geome- 
trical designs, like 
those given, no fur- 
ther decorative touch- 
ing-up will be re- 
quired, beyond con- 
necting the shapes 
by means of a neat 
dot of grey colour 
between each. The 
wliolc, or parts of 
the pearl, may indeed 
be coloured, or the 
background of black 
varni.sh may be heigh- 
tened by gilded orna- 
ments ; but, even with- 
out these accessories, 
the simple pearl and 
black will be found 
to have a very good 
effect. 

More Elaborate 
Pearl Inlayinr;, — 


I 


Fig. 8. 



3. 



The above constitutes the most simple kind of pearl 
inlaying only, unless we consider as such the system of 
inlaying the whole surface of the article with squares or 
diamonds of pearl, closely fitting into each othfcr, which 
has recently been very fashionable. This, though in- 
artistic, is pretty in effect, but we can 
scarcely recommend it to the ama- 
teur, since the fitting together of such 
quarries requires great nicety of work- 
manship, which can scarcely be at- 
tained without constant practice. We 
should rather rccoinincnd flowers and 
ornamental patterns for his execution* 
Of inlaying a flower in pearl, the 
pansy given in Fig. i may fomi a 
sufficiently good example. We should recommend that 
the blossoms marked A and U, and the leaves c, should 
each be cut out of a single piece of snail pearl ; before cut- 
ting, it will be well to turn the flake of pearl round that 
the light may fall upon it from various directions, and ths^ 
the best effect of prismatic colour may thus be obtained. 
Where the leaf is deeply serrated as at E, it will b« better 
that it should be cut from two or more pieces of pearl,, 
which can afterwards be connected, in the process of 
touching-up, with ^ey colour, as before directed. To 
form the stem of this flower, it will be necessary to cut 
small strips of pearl (as shown in the enlargement of stefh 
3)? somewhat wider than thev actual breadth of 
the stem, and in pieftes of about half an inch long, or of 
rather more or less, according as the line of the stem 
is more graduall/ or abruptly curved ; the joinings of 
these strips will afterwards have to be concealed by the 
appflication of grey colour, and the superfluous pe.arl at 
their sides will nave to be painted out with black. With 
this latter paint the outlines of the petals, the fibfes of’ 
the leaves, and, in short, all the necessary " pencilling 
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may be done. To this black we have before alluded : 
thob pigment used in making it is known in the 
trade and sold as “ best ” black, which should be 
ground in turpentine, and afterwards mixed with copal 
varnish ; but of the preparation of colours we shall 
speak more fully in another place. In using this black 
paint, it is advised that it should as far as possible be 
kept strictly to the pearl-work which it is desired to con- 
ceal or correct, and not allowed to spread over the 
adjacent black Aground ; for it is far from being of so deep 

or rich a colour as the 

Jfitter, and will conse- 
quently be perceived if it 
overlaps it, when the 
work is examined in a 
good light by a practised 
eye. In the arrange- 
ment of the pieces of 
pearl in a flower or other 
design, considerable ad- 
ditional beauty of effect 
maybe gained by using 
various kinds of pearl 
for different parts of the 
work, according as the 
taste or fancy of the ama- 
teur may dictate. Fig. 

I may be used as the 
centre of a lady^s cartl- 
case, to which the design 
given in Fig. 4 may form 
a suitable border. This 
border we give as an 
example of a method of 
getting an apparently ex- 
ceedingly intricate pat- 
tern with little trouble in 
the following manner : — 

A broad strip of pearl 
should be cut, of about 
half an ihch in width, 
which will have been 
inlaid in the manner al- 
ready described. 'Ihe 
pattern to be used must 
be drawn upon paper, 
and holes pricked 
through the outline, as 
before directed -whiting 
or vermilion must then 
be rubbed through, leav- 
ing the pattern on the 
pearl ^in white or red 
dots. Then the outline 
must be gone over with 
a blacklead pencil, and 
the dry colour brushed 
away : the spaces be- 
tween Ae lines can afterwards be filled in with black 
paint, hiding the unnecessary portions of the pearl and 
leaving the other parts exposed. 

The pieces of pearl used iiv these last examples may be 
ctj|t out with the scissors or saw-knife,'' but before doing 
so, to lessen the liability of the flakes to break in cutting, 
it will be well to soak them in water for a short time. 
We have now to speak of the management of these more 
intricate patterns, which will require tl^c pieces used for 
inlaying them to be cut out with the bow-saw, in a siinilar 
manner to that described in an earlier number c£ the 
Household Guide (see page 84,vol. ii.), in our article 
on ** Fretwork and Carving in Wood." 

The design given in Fig. 5 is a portion of a running 
border, which might serve for various purposes, as for the 



pilaster of a chiffonier. As the ornamental fronds and 
other portions of this cannot be well cut with the scissors, 
and are not to be bought ready-stamped, saw-piercing will 
have to be resorted to; and as these forms frequently 
repeat in the course of the design, it will be found both 
more easy and more expeditious to cut several of them at 
once. Four or five flakes of the required size may be 
glued together, the pattern traced on the upper flake, and 
the whok sawn through at one operstion ; after they are 
cut out, boiling for a few minutes will dissolve the glue 

and separate the pieces. 
Animals, and indeed all 
intricate forms, should 
be cut out in this man- 
ner ; sometimes where 
a single form only is 
required, and it is de- 
sired that it should be 
very nicely cut, the pearl 
is laid on a sheet of thin 
copper, to give it addi- 
tional strength, and the 
two sawn through as 
before. 

Pearl inlaying is best 
adapted to flat, or nearly 
flat, surfaces. When ap- 
plied to rounded objects, 
the pearl can only be 
used in very small pieces, 
and the pattern must be 
chosen accordingly. 

Orfiamerita/wn oj 
Papier-vt^iM by Paint^ 
tng and Gildings — For 
painting upon' inlaid 


pearl transparent co- 
lours only arc used, that 


lours only arc used, that 
the prismatic beauty of 
the flakes beneath may 
shine through and not 
lose its effect. The pig- 
ments most suitable for 
the purpose are — for 
reds, lake and carmine ; 
for yellow', Italian yel- 
low; for blues, ultra- 
marine and Prussian 
blue ; for a cold green, 
verdigris ; and a range 
of warm greens may be 
made by adding more 
or less Italian yellow to 
verdigris ; for brown, 
burnt sienna, which may 
be darkened with a 
s. small quantity of “ best " 

black, for the deeper 
shades ; and for purple, a mixture of the above-men- 
tioned blues and reds. These colours must be ground 
in a little turpentine, and mixed with about an equal 
quantity of copal varnish. This makes a far lighter and 
more delicate kind of paint than one mixed with oil ; 
it has also the advantage of drying more quickly. All 
colours used for painting papier-michjf may be prepared 
in the same manner. Colours may be lightened by adding 
to them more varnish and turpentine, and they may be 
deepened for shading w'ith a little black, though in most 
instances it will be found best to gain depth by laying an 
additional coat of colour over those parts 01 the work 
which may require it; in many cases a mixture of 
black and carmine will be found to form a |;ood shade. 
Camel-hair pencils should be used for laying on tihe 
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colours, but as the varnish in them quickly dries, it will, if 
not washed out, harden and spoil their points ; tlicy must, 
therefore, after use, be always carefully cleaned with turpen- 
tine. Sable pencils are equally^ suitable, but arc more ex- 
pensive than camel-hair. The pansy, of which we gave a 
design and described the method of inlaying in our last I 
article, may with these colours be finished in its natural ' 
tints, which the lustre of the pearl beneath will render 
exceedingly brilliant and beautiful. They uiay, indeed, 
be applied to almost any description of inlaid device. 
Statuary has a particularly fine effect in pearl shaded with 
purple; buildings and ruins tell cxceeciingly well, as do 
also many kinds of natural objects, and more especially 
birds and butterflies, but perhaps some of the most effec- 
tive subjects that can be represented are stained glass , 
windows in the iiitcunrs of cathedrals, which have a very | 
fine eftect when earcfiiJly painted upon pearl. 


THE SICK-ROOM AND NURSE.— IL 

('OOKICRY FOR THE SICK. 

When it is considered that to repair waste and restore 
strength weakened by disease is the main effort of the 
healing art, it is evident that a supply of nutritious food, 
properly cooked, is of equal, if not in many cases greater 
urgency, than the administering of medicine. Medical 
men are fully conscious of this fact, and most doctors 
take as much pains to order a patient’s dinner as to write ! 


precaution, however, is seldom necessary in towns wnere, 
under the name of genuine milk and crean^ rathey in- 
ferior kinds of the liquid are often sold. Neith^docs it 
follow that, because pure milk is good, cream must be 
better. Except in very rare cases, the separation of one 
clement of food from another is of doubtful benefit. That 
which makes milk a representative food is its entirety, 
therefore cream and whey in a separate form do not answer 
the purpose designed of milk in a pure state, especially 
whenever sick children arc concerned ; ahd scarcely less 
can be said of adult patients. 

Another article of diet in constant demand in the sick 
room is beef-tea. Properly prepared, beef-tea is the highe'fet 
form of nourishment that can be administered in critical 
stages of numerous diseases ; but its good effects are liable 
to be lost, by want of knowledge in the cooking. There 
are many ways of making beef-tea ; the best and most 
simple, however, is the following : — Take half a pound • 
of beef free from fat, bruise it with a steak-mallet or 
rolling-pin until the meat is thoroughly crushed ; soak the 
meat in the proportion of half a pound of beef to half a* 
pint of cold water. When the meat has been in the 
water about an hour, or less time, if necessary, throw' it 
into a clean stewpan, and let it just boil up. All the 
I Juices of the meat will thus be extracted, without any 
waste by evaporation. The beef-tea should then be 
strained from the meat and set aside, to let the fat settle 
on the top. A larger quantity of beef-tea may of course 
be made in the same manner. The meat should not 


a prescription. Medicine, they are aware, will not of itself 
effect a cure. The constitution of a sufferer, during illness, i 
requires the support which comes from natural means. 
Proper nourishment may be, at one and the same time, I 
food and physic. 

Accepting llie above facts, it follows that €ome ac- ' 
uaintance with l ho various properties of food is an in- 1 
ispcnsable acquirement on the part of a good nurse. If ' 
to this knowledge be added the ability to cook the meals ' 
ordered, an immense advantage is obtained, simply be- j 
cause by unscientific cookery waste of nourishment is ' 
almost inevitable. Lamentable as waste is at all times, | 
life or death may depend on the economical preparation ; 
of a meal. Precious lives at times hang on this vexed ‘ 
question of food-vcxcdi, because so many excellent and : 
self-denying women in aught else, either cannot or will 
not undertake to become cooks as well as nurses. ; 
Willing in numberless instances to undertake the most ' 
repulsive and painful duties connected with attendance on 
a sick bed, one of the chief works — cooking — cither from 
distaste or ignorance, is constantly overlooked. The only ■ 
case, howTver, where practical cookeiy can be dispensed 
with in a nurse is when a household is fortunate enough 
to include amongst its members an intelligent ally in the 
kitchen — not too self-opinionated to dispute the doctor's 
orders, but anxious to carry them out to the letter. 

Very sniiill quantities of food are generally taken in 
critical stages of disease, and most of the cookery required 
iQSLy be done in an rpartment adjoining the sick room, or 
sufficiently removed not to be a disturbance. What is 
most needed in the dietary of the sick is general nourish^ 
menl—t.e.y that description of food wffiich embodies the 
various properties required for the sustenance of the 
human frame ; not “ flesh-forming,” “heat-giving,” “ bone- 
making” substances singly, but a class of nourishment in 
which the above are all "more or less combined. 

First amongst representative foods stands milk. Milk 
is essentially Nature's food, and no nurse need despair of ■ 
her patient being well nourished, so long as milk is a I 
welcome beverage. Whenevci thirst — as in a fever— is ' 
insatiable, and food repugnant, milk may form a most 
valuable source of nourishment. In some cases, chiefly 
to be determined by the age of the patient, a certain quan- ^ 
tity of winter may be added to pure milk. The latter ] 


be thrown away without being again stewed for a con- 
siderable time, in order to extract its utmost value. For 
this purpoie the beef should be covered with water and 
placed in an earthenware jar, w'hich sJiould be set by 
the side of the fire in a saucepan containing water. An 
inverted saucer should be placed on the top of the jar, * 
to prevent the steam from getting in. After having sim- 
mered for several hours, the liquor should be strained, 
set aside, cleared of fat, and afterwards used instead of 
plain water to make any beef-tea required. The latter 
preparation is called bcef-slock. 

The ordinary mode of making beef- tea by sintply boiling 
a certain quantity of meat for an indefinite time in a 
saucepan, is the worst plan imaginable. The liquor thus 
prepared is not only unpalatable, but w'anting in essential 
points of nourishment, all the volatile and valuable pro- 
perties of the meat having been wasted by evaporation. 
As a rule, whenever a nurse smells the savoury odour 
of her patient’s meal whilst cooking, she may depend 
that there is a waste of nourishment, and she should en- 
deavour to stop the waste, by withdrawing the joint a 
little distance from the fire, closing sauccpan-licls, 

A mutton chop is one of those little delicacies which, 
if well cooked, gratifies the appetite of an invalid. 
In order to cook a chop properly a large fire is* by no 
means necessary. An ordinary parlour-grate and a handful 
of bright fire are more than enough for the work. 
The chop should be well beaten with a steak-mallet, and 
closely trimmed from fat ; it should then be placed on a 
gridiron on the top of the fire, and kept constantly turned 
for about twelve minutes, by which time the meat should 
be well browned and not burned. In turning the chop 
the fork should not be put into the prime but into the fat 
end. Steak longs are the best to use for broiling chops 
and steaks, and in their absence perhaps a hanging gfld- 
iron is the best substitute, as the me^ can then be turned 
without loss of gravy. Fried chops are by no means fit 
for invalids. 

A stewed multdn chop, if very carefully prepared, is an 
excellent and nourishing meal. The meat should be 
stewed the day previously, in the following way : — Choose 
a prime middle-loin* chop ; place it in a small enamelled 
stew-pan with sufficient water or beef-stock, a shred of 
onion and carrot, four peppercorns, and a pinch of pepper 
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and sal% Let the chop simmer very gently until tender ; 
th^n removt it from the gravy, and set the latter aside to 
get perfectly cold. Remove the fat that has settled on the 
top, and before serving thicken the gravy \vith about a 
dessert-spoonful of rice. 

A fried sole is sometimes ordered for an invalid. To 
be digestible and palatable, the fish must be carefully 
cooked in the following way : — Some hours before it is 
yranted, the sole should be well washed, wiped, and after- 
wards rolled ih a clean white cloth, in order tliat all the 
moisture may be absorbed. Have ready a wcll-bcaten 
egg, and some finely-grated bread-crumbs ; Jay the egg 
•on the sole with a i»abte-brush, then dip the fish into the 
bread-crumbs, shaking off all the loose crumbs. When 
both sides of the fish are evenly covered with crumbs, 
lace it carefully into a frying-pan containing sufficient 
ot lard to co\x'r the ti^h. To tell whether the lard is hot 
enough, dip into it a small piece of crumb of bread. If 
the bread is instantly browned, the fat will do. Immediately 
after placing the sole in the pan, raise the fisli by placing 
the fish-slice underneath it for a few seconds ; this will 
prevent the sole from sticking to the pan and burning. 
When sufticiently brown on one side, turn the fish. About 
ten minutes will generally suffice to fry a moderate-sized 
sole. Jiefore tlishing up, all fried fish should be placed in 
front of the fire on a soft clean cloth to dry,' and allow 
the greasy moisture to be absorbed. I'his process Avill 
take about ten mirmtes. Melted butler is not a desirable 
addition to fried fish for invalids. A large sole filleted is 
more nutritious than a whole small one. 'J'he fishmonger, 
if asked, will remove the fiesh of the sole in fillets. The 
fillets may either be fried plain or rolled ; the latter plan 
is best, but requires a hulc longer for frying, and a good 
deal more lard in the p..:*. 

Roiled soles form an extremely light rcjiast, but arc 
not very nounsliirig. ii is better to stew the fish lightly 
in a little beef-tea or meat gravy. 

Poultry, roast or liOilcd, is essentially the food of inva- 
lids. If roasted, a fowl siiould be kept incessantly basted 
to prevent its becoming dry. It is a good plan for the 
first half ^our to baste ])oiiltry with salt and water, after- 
wards remove the mixture from the pan, and proceed in 
the ordinary manner, using plenty of lard. When it is 
not convenient to cook a whole fowl, a portion only may 
be stewed or fried at a time, thus making several meals 
instead of one, off the same bird. The pinion and breast 
are the best portions for stewing, and the leg and thigh 
for frying and boiling. Whenever stewed poultry is 
ordered for invalids, the skin should be previously re- 
moved, that portion being tough, greasy, and indigestible 
to weak stomachs. 

A slice from a hot joint of meat is the best repast, when 
a patient is sufficiently recovered to partake of strong 
animal nourishment. The Joint should be sent to table on 
a hot dry dish, w'ithout any gravy from the dripping-pan. 
Only the juice that flow's from the meat should be sent to 
the invalid. If there should be more gravy than is re- 
quired for one meal, the remainder should be set aside for 
the nej* day. A slice of the meat ait whilst hot, and 
covered at the same time w'ith the gravy from the joint, 
should be reserved. When wanted, the meat and gravy 
should be warmed, not boile<J^ by being placed in a basin 
over a saucepan of boiling water. Just A\hen the gravy 
b(!gins to simmer the meat will be ready to serve. 

Eggs, if new'-laid.^re very valuable nourishment for the 
sick. Stale eggs are not so. PVesh eggs arc said to 
represent the value, m point of nutrition, of one ounce 
and a half of meat and one ounce of g5od bread. Eggs 
are not suited to weak digestions, if boiled or fried. They 
are best coddled, placed in boiling water until the 
wljite is set,” and the yolk semi-fluid. The most simple 
mode of coddling an ’egg is to make a pudding-basin 
hot and afterwards fill it with boiling water, in which the 


egg should be placed, with a saucer or small plate on the 
top. If the basin be placed near the fire, the egg will be 
coddled in eight minutes. If it is summer the fire may 
be dispensed with. If there is any doubt about the fresh- 
ness of eggs, they should be held to the light, or before a 
candle. If they appear transparent, they are fresh ; if 
dull- looking or clouded, they are stale. 

Before quitting the subject of animal ncurishment, it is 
advisable to refute the popular belief that is nourish- 
ing. A human being would starve on the most pure jelly 
that ever was moulded. Jelly, or gelatine, is at best but 
the result of a long process of evaporation, during which 
the volatile, or more \pluable parts of the substance sub- 
mitted to heat are thrown off. As a vehicle for other 
descriptions of food, jelly, from its templing appearance, 
is often acceptable, when more solid viands w'ould be 
rejected. Jellies in which meat gravies, sugar, wine, and 
brandy form part, answer their purpose well enough ; but 
no dependence should be plaCcd on the nourishing quali- 
ties (ff jellies apart from the above additions. 

Jellies made from farinaceous artirles of food are very 
acceptable in illness. Sago, tapioca, and rice jelly are 
the most commonly used. These may be flavoured Avith 
lemon-peel, sugar, and nutmeg, according to taste. 

Amongst beverages, in those cases where ardent thirst 
prevails, plain toast and v/ater is the most simple and 
generally acceptable. Thin slices of bread should be Avell 
toasted or browned in a slow oven, not blackened or 
burnt. The toast should be placed in a jug, and covered 
Avith as much boiling w^atcr as is desired. When cold, the 
infusion should be strained from the bread. Barley-w'atcr 
is also a favourite bcAxrage ; to make it, add one quart of 
boiling water to about three ounces of fine pearl-barley ; 
the peel of one-third of a lemon, cut very thin ; and sugar 
to taste. .Sliced figs, liquorice-root, and raisins are 
sometimes added. If it is desired to make the barley- 
Avatcr rather thick, the above ingredients should be boiled 
for a short time. 

Drinks made of fresh or preserved fruit are sometimes 
useful in fevers. Rhubarb tea is a very simple and 
refreshing spring beverage. Slice about two pounds of 
rhubarb, and boil for a quarter of an hour in a quart of 
AA'atcr ; strain the liquor into a jug, adding a small quan- 
tity of lemon-peel, and some sugai' to taste. When cold it 
is fit for use. Apple-water may be made in the same 
manner. The apples should be previously peeled and 
cored. Sugar should not be added to either of the aboA^e 
until after the liquor is removed from the fire. In the 
absence of fresh fruits, a pleasant beverage may be pre- 
pared by stirring sufficient raspberry jam or currant 
jelly into the required quantity of water, straining the 
liquor before offering it to the patient 

Whatever food it may be necessary to give to an invalid 
should be prepared without reference to the hours when 
the rest of the household take their meals. The doctor 
proscribes in most cases the time that should elapse 
bctvA'ccn taking nourishment, and his directions should be 
observed faithfully. It is rarely considered necessary to 
rouse a patient from sleep to take food, sleep being a 
sovereign restorative in itself. A great assistance to the 
doctor’s judgment in the treatment of a patient consists 
in the nurse keeping memoranda of all the changes that 
occur in her patient in the doctor’s absence. If inexpe- 
rienced, she should make notes of the hours at which food 
and medicine are taken, remarking on any appearances 
that may have followed. 


Wash for Cleaning the Hair;— D issolve at a 
gentle heat four ounces of marine soap in five ounces of 
rectified spirit of wine. When solution has been effected, 
filter the liquid, and add one ounce of rose-watet, cr 
orange-flower Avater. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC —LII. 

BRICKLAYING. 

In this country the majority of our domestic buildings 


made of lime and sand ; and although in special cases 
both Roman and Portland cements are used, good ordinary 
mortar will be found sufficiently durable, while it U much 
cheaper and more easily worked. A mortar of gooa quality 


are composed of brick-work, as fa^as the walls are con- may be made by mixing one part of freshly-burned lime 

1oors are with three parts of sharp sand, which latter ingredient 



cerned ; while in many parts of England the floors 
paved with the same useful substitute for 
stone. Good brickwork is as durable as 
ordinary stone masonry, especially if care- 
fully put together ; and, as a general rule, 
it is much cheaper. But even in a build- 
ing the, outer walls of which are of stone 
there are many parts which must be con- 
structed of brickwork ; and as these some- 
times fall out of repair, or even want enlire 
renewal, we cannot do better than, in this 
paper, offer such instructions to the housc- 
* hold mechanic as will enable him to effect 
repairs where necessary, or even to entirely 
reconstruct various kinds of brickwork. 

Before passing to the actual work, how- 
e\'er, we must first offer a few hints upon 
the materials used, and their proper appli- 
cation to various situations and purposes ; 
as attention to these particulars will not 
only ensure a better appearance in the work, 
but will greatly enhance its durability. 

There are many varieties of bricks of 
differing qualities. Some are hard and 
some soft ; while others are prepared for 
special purposes, such, for instance, as fire- 
bricks, which are used in the construction 
of furnaces, on account of the resistance 
which they offer to the de- 
structive influences of heat. 

Other kinds are of a more 
or less ornamental charac- 
ter, either on account of 
their colour or form ; but 
the two most important 
kinds for ordinary domes- 
tic work, such as is likely 
to be undertaken by the 
tyro, are called “stocks'’ 
and “ place ” bricks respec- 
tively. Of these the first- 
named are the hardest and 
most suitable for out-door 
work or for any damp situa- 
tion, on account of their 
vitreous and non-absorbeiU 
character; while the latter 
are well adapted for the 
interior walls of the house, or for 
any place where they will not 
be exposed either to much wear 
or to damp. Stocks are dearer 
than place bricks, which can 
generally be purchased at from 
thirty to forty shillings per thou- 
sand, while the price of good, 
hard, and serviceable stocks 
varies from forty to sixty shil- 
lings for the same number. Of 
course these prices vary consider- 
ably, according to the facilities which exist for carriage 
and the distance from the brickfield in M^hich they are 
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must be well sifted through a coarse sieve, 
to remove the stones. Water must be added 
to reduce the mass to a kind of thick paste 
just firm enough to be con-yfeniently mani- 
pulated with the trowel. Unlike many other 
cements, mortar does not set very rapidly, 
and may consequently be worked up ana 
used some few cays in succession without 
any material injury to its quality of dura- 
bility. Although it is necessary to use a 
good proportion of lime, nothing is gained 
by using too much, and as the hardening 
properties of mortar depend upon the pecu- 
liar action which takes place between the 
lime and the sand, a mortar made of all 
lime would neither become so hard, nor 
would it be nearly so durable as when duly 
mixed with the proper quantity of sand. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
a sample of mortar which has been mixed 
for a very long period will eventually 
become as hard as one which has been 
recently made up ; and, therefore, when re- 
quired for ver\' strong wwk, or that much 
exposed to the weather, it should not be 
mixed more than a w’eek at most before 
use. The best kind of Jime for mortar is 
lliat known as stone lime, 
or, as It is sometimes called, 
Dorking lime. Chalk lime 
is unsuitable, on account 
of the stones which it con- 
tains, which would be a 
constant source of annoy- 
ance if mixed with mortar. 

With these remarks upon 
the materials necessary, w'c 
may pass to the considera- 
tion of the tools required. 
These need not be many or 
expensive. The first will 
of course be a trowel, which 
may be bought for three or 
four shillings. It is always 
belter to buy a good trowel 
at first, as an inferior one 
ivill perhaps be too soft 
to resist the hard brick* used, 
and will turn * up at the edge 
when used for cutting, or will be 
so hard as to break during use. 
A pair of bricklayers’ line-pins 
and a chalk-line will aM be re- 
quired, and a plumb-bob, which 
latter is simply an egg-shaped 
piece of lead supported by a 
string. All these articles may 
be purchased for something Idss 
than five shillings at any tooU 
j maker’s. The twb other necessary implements are a 
plumb-nile and a level. The plumb-rule is simply a 


made ; and they are only approximately given as a rough parallel board wfth a line drawn exactly down its centre 
guide to the intending purchaser. As a rule good stock longitudinally, and having a hole cut near its bottom 

bricks will answer for all out-door work, in the shape of end, through which the suspended plumb-bob may freely 

walls and paving, and will be found the most useful for work. Its mode ' application to brickwork is shoiyn 
ordinary household work. j in Fig* L When two or three courses of bricks are 

For general puiposes, bricks are mostly laid in a cement ! laid, the plumb-rule is applied, as shown in the 
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and wh^ the line which holds the bob and that gauged 
upon the^n|]e are perfectly coincident, the work is of 
cofirse upright. The ordinary level is shown in Fig. 2, 1 
and cdhsists of a stout board a, of the required length, 
which should be quite straight upon its bottom edge. 
Into the top edge of this is strongly morticed a piece of 
wood, B, which should stand at right angles with it. 
This upright piece should be marked down its centre 
exactly as in the plutiib-rule before described, and a hole 
must also be out to allow the bob to work freely. Fig. 

2 explains the method of using a level of this description, 
and when thus applied to the brickwork in hand the 
4 >ob-line and the gauged mark should coincide exactly, 
as in the case of the plumb-rule. When a long piece of 
brickwork has to be made, it is usual to turn the level 
end for end, as eajch length of the lower bar is reached ; 
this will correct any slight inaccuracy of the instrument. 
If the tyro possesses a spirit-level, all that will be re- 
quired is a long parallel bar upon which it may be 
placed, and the level may then be determined by the 
central position of the air-bubbic in the glass tube. 

Provided with these tools, we will suppose the amateur 


to mix some veiy thin mortar, called ^’grotttiiig^* which 
may be poured in so as to unite the whole into a firm 
mass. Although these lower courses are not seen, it is 
requisite that they should be laid quite straight and evenly. 
Two or three bricks should, therefore, be first laid at 
each end of the worli^ and the line tightly stretched 
between these two points. To this line all the inter- 
vening bricks should be laid, and will determine not only 
the width, but the elevation of each course of bricks laid 
upon the wall, and must be strictly followed in both 
particulars. 

In constructing the two lower courses shown in Fig. 3, 
the arrangement of the bricks shown in the figure may 
be strictly adhered to, as may also the first course of the 
wall itself— that is to say, the lowest layer may consist of 
two rows of bricks laid end to end, the next of one laid 
endwise and one lengthwise, while the third or first 
course of the actual wall should be of one brick laid quite 
across the thickness of the work. Thus far no particular 
attention need be paid to what is called the bond of the 
work, except that it is advisable not to place the joints 
one over the other ; but from this point the bricks must be 



about to commence a piece of ordinar>' straight brickwork, 
such as ift generally used for garden walls. The first thing 
will be to dig a trench of the required depth to hide the 
footings, and ensure a good and firm foundation. If the 
ground be loose it will be best to commence by laying 
a bed of concrete, made of gravel-stones and lime, of 
some inches in depth, and sufficiently wide to receive the 
brickwork. In either case the surface must be perfectly 
level ; and if concrete be used, a day or two should elapse 
before the brickwork is placed upon it, in order to allow 
of its becoming quite firm and hard. 

The thickness of the wall must now be determined, 
whether it is to be one, two, or three bricks thick. This 
thickness is not calculated by the length of the brick, but 
by it# breadth ; and as most ordinary bricks are about 
nine inches long and four and a quarter inches in 
width, a wall of one brick will be four and a quarter 
inches, one of two bricks nine inches (that is, the length 
of a brick), and one of three bricks about fourteen inches 
thick, ^ the bricks are not placed in actual contact, but 
have an intervening layer of mortar between them. These 
thicknesses are shown in Figs. 3, 4, and 5, in which Fig. 5 
is a thickness of eighteen inches, Fig. 4 of fourteen, and 
Fig. 3 of nine-inch brickwork. It is not usual to com- 
mence the wall of the regular thickness at once, and 
directly upon the concrete or other foundation, but to lay 
a course of double the thickness o£ the intended wall, 
upon which the other part of the work is to rest, in order 
to distribute the weight over as la^e«a surface as pos- 
sible. The mode of effecting this is shown in Fig. 3, in 
which A IS the concrete or other foundation, B is a course 
of eighteen<*inch brickwork, c one of fourteen inches, and 
the nine-inch wall. The first course upon the concrete 
is laid is to say, without mnrtar**but it is usual 


laid in regular and predetermined order, that the work 
may be properly bonded together, and present a uniform 
appearance. The object which is aimed at in bonding 
brickwork is removing the joints between the bricks to 
as great a distance as possible from each other, in order 
that the work may be firmly wrought together. 

There are two kinds of bond in common use, which 
are known as English and Flemish bonds respectively. 
Of these the first is shown in Fig, 6, and it is product 
by laying the courses or layers of bricks alternately length- 
wise and endwise. The second is produced by la3dng 
one brick endwise, or across the work, and one length- 
wise, or along the length of the wall, as indicated in 
Fig. 7. Of these two plans of bonding, the last-mentioned 
is most frequently used, although there is little or no 
difference in their relative strength, if properly executed, 
and in many instances, where perfect uniformity is not 
required, both kinds of work are united in the same wall. 
Where neatness and perfect bonding are required, it is 
better to set out the bond by arranging a course of bricks 
dry along the wall, to see how they will fit into the 
required length, and when this order has been once 
determined, it should be adhered to throughout the whole 
of the work. Beside this setting out of the length, it is a 
good plan to determine the thickness of each course by 
marking it upon a wooden rod, and it should be remem- 
bered that one important quality of good brickwork is the 
thinness of the joint of mortar. The next proceeding will 
be the erection of the quoins or angles of the work where- 
ever required, and the greatest care must be exercised in 
getting these perfectly upright, as it is from these points 
that the body of the work is arranged. The method of 
erecting a q'uoin is shown in Fig. I, and both the end 
and face of the wall must be regulated by the plumb*mle. 
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THE HORSE. 


When the quoins are carefully erected, a line should be 
tightly stretched from point to point by means of the Ime- 
pins before-mentioned. The line must be raised course 
by course as the work proceeds, and whenever it is more 
than one brick in thickness, should be used on both sides 
of the wall. It is somewhat difficult to describe the 
actual manipulations of the bricklayer’s art, and more can 
be learned by a few minutes’ actual inspection of such 
work than could be taught in many pages of mere 
description. The mortar is taken upon the trowel in a 
tolerably long roll, and laid upon the edge of the brick- 
work. Generally, in order to effect a saving of lime, 
several feet of the work is thus prepared before any bricks 
are actually laid. The mortar is then spread with the 
point of the trowel to something like the required thick- 
ness, but always rather more than less. If any be spread 
over the edge of the wall, it should be removed with the 
trowel. The bed of mortar being thus prepared, a brick 
should be taken in the left hand, placed in position 
as near the line as possible, and tapped down with the 
trowel into its exact position. During this process some 
mortar will be driven from the joint, which must of course 
be removed. 

When some six or more bricks have thus been laid, 
the joints must be smoothed or “struck,” as it is tech- 
nically termed, an operation which is performed by draw- 
ing the edge of the trowel over the half soft mortar. In 
thus striking the joint, care should be taken to completely 
fill up all tile parts between the bricks, and where these 
are defective a little fine mortar should be taken upon the 
point of the trowel and carefully placed in the required 
position. Where the work is more than two bricks thick, 
It is usual to use a little mortar made very soft with water, 
which may be poured into the interstices on the top of 
the wall as it proceeds, but this need not be done more 
frequently than every four or five courses, In the manner 
thus described the wall is built until the required height 
is obtained, when, if it is to receive a roof or timber frame 
of any description, the plate may be bedded in mortar in 
its proper position. If, however, the Avail be merely in- 
tended as one used to mark a boundary, as a garden Avail, 
or if it will be exposed to the action of the Aveather, the 
best plan will be to lay a course of bricks on edge along 
its entire length, as shown at A A in Fig. 7. When the 
Avork is required to be of a very durable character, this 
finishing course is frequently laid in Portland or Roman 
cement, but as a rule, good and freshly-made mortar Avill 
answer every purpose. In the case of brickwork AA^hich 
has to be aftcrAvards covered with plastering or cement, 
striking or smoothing the joints Avill be unnecessary ; in 
fact, the rougher such Avork is the better, as the irregu- 
larities will afford a greater hold to the outer coaling. 

Besides the kinds of Avork wc have already described, 
there are others Avhich are applied to internnl purposes 
in the house, such as that known as “ brick-nogging,” 
shown in Fig, 8, and herring-boning. Fig. 9, Avhich latter 
is principally used in paving ; but of these and of Amadous 
other matters we must treat in our next paper. 


To Foreteli. the Weather.-— I\Iuch information as 
to the state of the Aveather on the folloAving day may be 
gained from the appearance of the sky at sunset. When 
tha sky has a rosy appearance it indicates fine weather ; 
but if there should be a halo round the moon it shoAvs 
that the weather Avill be wet. If the sky is red in the 
morning it portends a wet day. When inky-coloured 
clouds are floating in the sky, they show that rain is at 
hand. If either wisps, or streaks of cloud, or light scud- 
ding clouds, are present in the sky, both raiii and Avind arc 
indicated. When the barometer rises, and the thennometer 
tails, the weather will be dry' ; but if the barometer falls, 
and the thermometer rises, rain may be looked for. 


Till:. HORSE,- XIV, ,, 

RIDJNG ANIJ DRIVING */■.** 75). • 

In our last article avc had our pupil— for such must 
consider the reader who goes by our instructions — mounted 
in the proper position on his horse (that is, sitting upright, 
the legs falling naturally, with just their Aveight and 
nothing more supported in the stirrups) — for that we hold 
to be the proper position of a man on horseback — the 
feet well home in the irons, and the noAi’ce able to ride 
round the school or yard, or even on the roads, Avith a 
careful instructor by his side — so far so good. T he ground- 
work is laid, and we will noAv endeavour, that is, if Ave caw, 
to raise the superstructure. We intended to discourse of 
the seat and hand at different times ; but find that one is 
so totally dependent on the other, that u is best to combine 
them, as far as possible, and leave any extra remarks, in 
regard to the science of handling a horse, to be considered 
w&n wc come to the saddle-room and the A arious bits it 
contains. 

Before proceeding to the trot, avc must caution our 
readers that it is well to continue a foot-pace for some 
time, practising turning round boih to the right and the 
left ere venturing on a quicker pace, ;\^ A\til as in some 
measure endeavouring io ride the horsi — ihat is to say, 
making him go well up to the bit, and answer the motion 
and AA'ish of his rider promptly, instead of lopping alonj: 
ns if he had a mere sack of rubbish 011 In', back. To do 
this, shorten the rein in each haiul. so as to feel his mouth 
gently, not pulling at it, Vmt so as to be able instantly to 
check any attempt at breaking into the trot. This clone, 
touch him smartly Avith the liech, at the same time slightly 
tightening the hold on his lead. The effect Avill be to 
bring his chin in towards his chest, quicken Ins step, and 
throw his hind legs under him. WJicn he thus recognises 
the rider’s Avill, again drop your hand to liim, .it the same 
lime retaining that delicate touch on the mouth, that lets 
him know you are still riding him. TTns it is impossible 
to explain on paper, and even old Sam Cliifncy’s maxin), 
“ that you should hoM a horse as if the rein were a silken 
thread you feared to break,” scarcely realises the meaning 
of it. Perhaps, to say that it resembles more nearly the 
all but imperceptible pressure of tlie loving or friendly 
hand, which conA^C3^s so much, Avuuld be nearer the mafic. 
When you haA^e your horse in this form, he \\ ill not onijr be 
less likely to stumble, move away from any parsing vehicle, 
and turn more readily under yc.u, but tire you less, and go 
more pleasantly, than if ridden eitlier Avith a tight or a 
A'cry slack rein. The master}'' of all this, wc reiieat, should 
be taught in the w.alk. That done, start in a ste.idy trot ; 
the first ten y.ards Avill cause our no\ icc to raise his hands 
towards his nose, and throw his body forwards. Neither 
eccentricity must be alloAA'cd ; he should keep his person 
as upright as possible, Avithout stiffness, pliably* erect, 
ready to move Avith each motion of the Iiorse, and his 
ha//dr down. No man can ride A\iih liis hands held 
high, he loses all power. “ Keep your hands down, your 
elbows in, and your thumbs up,” v. e once heard that cele- 
brated jockey, the late Sam Rogers, say to an ipiatcur, 
whose horse was inclined to play tricks with him, as they 
Avere going out of the saddling - paddock towards the 
sbarting-post. By following these rules you gain the 
maximum of power with the minimum of exertion. 

Wc cannot do better than here tell our pupil howdto 
hold his bridle. Supposing him to ridewuth a single rein, 
if be takes the end in his right habd, and places the 
second finger of his left between the reins, or, if he prefers 
it, the tAvo middla fingers, he can then run the left hand 
down to the proper length, and by turning the reins over 
his forefinger and closing the thumb on them, he Avill be 
holding th^m prof^rly for riding Avith one hand only* This, 
hoAvever, He will finci in many instances insufficient. On 
such occasions let him take the off or right rein io his 
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right hand, below his left, draw it an inch or two longer 
than thcf other, and place it in exactly a corresponding 
position iif his right hand to that which the other occupies 
in his Ipft, the Icit thumb still holding both reins as before. 
He will then take the ends which hang beyond the left 
, thumb, and place them under the right and on the rein 
which passes over the right forefinger, keeping his hands 
close together, or a little apart, as circumstances may 
require, the end of the reins hanging through the right 
hand, and towards his thigh on that side. Where double 
reins are used, they should be handled exactly in the 
same way, a finger always dividing each rein, that is to 
they should never be clumped in the hand— of course 
we speak of cases where it is advisable to ride the horse 
on both curb and snaffle at once. With many good- 
mouthed horses, the curb rein may be knotted, and lie on 
the horse^s neck, or hung on the little finger, to be used 
only as a last resort, when the horse refused to obey the 
snaffle. Ninety-nine out of every hundred, however, ride 
more pleasantly when the curb is touched lightly. j 

, To return : the trot is the most difficult of any pace for a 
beginner, and the first lesson is pretty well sure to result 
in a succession of uneasy bumps to the pupil. For this 
reason it should be of short continuance, and he merely be 
told to raise himself in his stirrups, when after a time the 
motion of tlie horse will give him that easy up-ancLdown 
motion which jjrovcs such a difficulty to all beginners. It 
will not conic all at once ; but he will catch it for a few 
strides he knows not how, and then relapse into his bump- 
ing again, until, apparently as it were from instinct, he 
will find himself riding like other people, without any 
volition of his own, not elegantly or even easily at 
first, and tlure will still be the same tendency to lean 
forward, especially if the trot is long continued, but with 
time and patience all will come. Above all, do not hang 
on the bridle for support, ride from the thighs, knees, and 
calves of the legs. When you are at home in the trot, 
endeavour to ride your horse as you did in the walk, 
tOLirliing Jiis mouth, and making him go into his bridle, 
until you feci equally master of him in this pace. When 
this is nii^naged, the ports asmorum, far as ordinary 
riding is concerned, may be said to have been passed, and 
the rest will come far more easily. Nevertheless, as in the 
slower pace, it will be well to continue the trot some time 
ere commencing to gallop or canter, as by this means a 
firmer seat and greater command over the horse will be 
acquired. Of course, the pupil should by this lime be so 
far advanced as to make his horse start with the right 
leg first in the canter, which is done by slightly tightening 
the left or near rein, and touching him with the right or 
heel ; should lie lead the near leg first, stop him and 
make him start afresh. 

In the canter or gallop, sit well down on the fork, thus 
presenting as great a surface as possible to the saddle, 
and place the whole leg, knee, and thigh firmly, but 
without muscular pressure, against the saddle, the body 
erect, the hands down, nearly touching the withers, 
giving and taking to the mouth as occasion may require. 
No dou||t many of our readers have been told to “stick 
their knees in well when riding, but it is a fallacy, and 
we will explain why. The muscle of the leg and thigh 
placed gently against the saddle adapts itself to it, and in 
a manner moves with and adheres to the horse, but 
attempt to grasp him by mere muscular force, and the 
muscle becomes rigid at once, and will bound from the 
surface of the saddlb like an india-ruj)ber ball. It is by 
giving to and going with the motions of the horse that a 
really firm seat is acquired, not by resisting them. We 
were once asked by a friend, “ How do you stick on your 
horse over a fence ? by your knees, thighs, or how?” We 
answered, “ By force of habit, and the yielding to the 
mdtion^.of the horse;” and it is the same in the gallop. 
Standing up in the stirrups at times eases both the horse 


and rider, but it must be done entirely from the legs, not 
the hands. Many a man propped up with short stirrups^ 
his horse's head steadied by a martingale, and holding on 
by the reins, can ride a long gallop, who, without these 
aids, would soon be wearied out ; but we need not say 
that it is not the mode adopted by really good horsemen. 

When we commence galloping, the value of the lessons 
as to riding the horse up to his bit, inculcated in previous 
articles, will become apparent, as most horses pull more 
or less when set going at their best pace, and the free 
mouth-touching and pull and drop, will now keep them 
within bounds, when mere strength would not for an 
instant slop them from running away. Moreover, it will 
enable the rider to throw the horsemen his hind legs, and 
cause him to use his fore ones more freely and with 
greater liberty across ridge and furrow, deep plough, or 
any difficult ground, where, if he went with his weight in 
the bridle, a roll over would be no unlikely occurrence. 
By galloping in this form he will not only go faster but 
stay longer. Having thus got our pupil into the gallop, 
when he can go, say a mile at that pace without distress 
on a reasonably steady horse, he ma> be trusted on one 
that is not quite* quiet ; in fact, a horse that any ordinary 
man can ride ; and a few remarks concerning the vices 
he is most likely to meet with may not be here out of 
place. » 

One of the most common and at the same time dan- 
gerous tricks is shying : some horses arc so addicted to it, 
that riding them is a nuisance and misery even to a good 
horseman, and full of danger to a bad one. Sometimes it 
occurs from playfulness, or what is technically called 
“ freshness,” but more generally from fear ; and one of the 
best horsemen in England says the only plan is to pull 
their heads as much away from the obstacle they are 
inclined to shy at as possible, and take no notice. In. 
fact, the more confidence you have in your horse the more 
he will have in himself, and the greater chance of his 
losing this unpleasant habit. Many advocate riding him 
right up to the object, «and letting him smell it. With 
colts this may answer ; but wc are convinced that as regards 
old horses it is useless, having tried it over and ov^er 
again, and found them shy at the same object the next 
time they passed it. We have had many shy horses in our 
time, and never yet found anything tliat cured them. 

^ A thoroughbred grey of ours never would pass an omni- 
bus, coach, or van, without turning round, and on more 
than one occasion actually leaped the fence from the road 
into the field in his fright, rather than pass them. This was 
caused by coming suddenly round a corner, and meeting 
a carriage full of ladies, whose coachman allowed so little 
room that their parasols (very gay-coloured ones) came 
nearly into his face. He reared up, and flung himself 
round ; but so small was the space between the carriage 
and the hedge, that his quarters were gi*azed in turning, 
and the whole affair so alanned him that he never would 
face anything of the kind again ; 5'ct he was not a shy 
horse in regard to other things, hut he once or twice gave 
us a fall when riding in tlie dark, by going suddenly 
round on meeting vehicles which we did not sec. “ At 
the present moment,” writes an experienced horseman, “we 
ride a little horse which shies at any and every thing, 
and so nervous is he, that we firmly believe he would 

f o down a chalk-pit or precipice to avoid the imaginary 
anger. Road-scrapings are a dreadful eyesore to him, 
and every stone-heap becomes a bone of contention, even 
on our return from hunting. We have tried coaxing 
and coercion with about equal effect, and have at length 
arrived at the conclusion that the only thing is always 
to be prepared for a sudden spin round when on him* 
and take no notice. It will perhaps be asked why we 
ride such a brute. Our only answer is, that he is too 
good to part with, and his bad manners arc condoned 
for the sake of his cleverness over a countiy.” 
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COOKERY.— LXXV. 

FRENCH SAUCES, ETC. {continued from p, 71). 

Sau:e (\ 1 1 Inile {Sauce with Oil ), — Peel some lemons, 
and cut tlicin in slices. Remove the pips, and then add 
salt, poppL^r, a clove of garlic, tarragon, and parsley cut 
in small pieces. Moisten these materials with a little 
vinegar, and add a sufficient quantity of salad oil to 
remove some of the acid taste, and mix the ingredients 
well together. 

Sauce faute de B curve (Sauce without Butter ), — Mix 
together the yolks of three raw eggs with six spoonfuls 
of fine olive oil, and season them with salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg. Put the mixture into a small vessel in a water 
bath, and expose it to a gentle heat, continually stirring 
the contents to cause the oil and eggs to become well 
mixed. When tlic sauce has begun to thicken, remove 
the vessel containing it from the water bath. 

Manncladc de To mates {'Tomato Marmalade ), — Divide 
some ripe tomatoes into quarters. Take as many ounces 
of sugar as you have pounds of tomatoes, place them over 
the fire, and expose them to heat until the sugar melts 
and becomes d.irk-colourcd, owing to its conversion into 
caramel. Now slice into small squares as many onions 
as will weigli one -tenth of the tomatoes that have been 
cut up. Add them to the sugar in the pan, and let them 
remain there until slightly brown. Then put in the vessel 
with them the tom itocs, together with some pepper, salt, 
cloves, and nutmeg- and boil them over a auick fire. 
When sufficiently done, pass the liquid through a sieve, 
and evaporate it down to the consistence of marmalade. 
Pour it out on a dish, and allow it to get cold, when it 
will become solid. It is now to be placed in jam pots, 
the mouths of which must be covered over with double 
layers of very thick paper. 

Verjus { Verjuice,, the Preserved Juice of unripe Grapes), 
— To prepare verjuice, the grapes should be gathered 
while transparent, and the juice extracted by compressing 
them in a cloth, or in a wine-press, filtering it repeatedly 
until it becomes perfectly clear. To preserve this liquid, 
an ounce of salt is to be added to each pint of the juic^ 
and it must be preserved in well-closed bottles. As this 
juice is very liable to undergo decomposition, the vessels 
in which it is to be preserved must be previously sul- 
hured, by introducing into them a burning match that 
as been dipped in melted sulphur. The verjuice should 
be poured into the bottles while they arc full of this 
vapour, and the mouth of the vessel instantly secured with 
a tight-fitting cork. 

Fonds de Cuissons {ilfeat Gravy brouj^ht to a proper 
consistence for the preparation of Sauces ), — This pre- 
paration may be used instead of jus in the composition 
of various sauces. It is prepared by straining the gravy 
produced by the cooking of meat, and boiling it down at 
a gentle heat to the consistence of sauce. Sometimes it 
Is thickened, without being boiled down, by the addition 
of various materials, such as a roux of flour and butter, 
the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, tomato marmalade, or by 
chestnuts roasted and crushed into powder. 

Jus {Meat Gravy for Sauces and similar purposes), 
— To prepare jus,, place in a stewpan slices of bacon, 
veal, and some minced ham. I'he weight of meat put in 
will of course depend upon the quantity of juice required. 
The rule is usually to employ one pound of meat for 
each halt-pound of jus. Then place in the stewpan some 
onions, carrots, parsnips, celery, parsley, thyme, chives, 
cloves, nutmeg, and pepper. Place the pan over a gentle 
fire until all the Juice contained in the meat has escaped, 
then increase the heat until the juice has become as 
thick as it can be made without risk of burning it. Then 
remove the meat; and put as many lumps of butter the 
size of an egg as there were pounds of meat employed. 
Thicken with a proper quantity of flour, and form a roux* 


When this is done, put the meat back into the stewpan^ 
pour in some stock broth, simmer it for two hohrs, skim 
the liquid, and strain it. * * • 

Jus au Vin (Meat Gravy prepared with Hfine),^ 
This is made in a similar manner, equal parts of wine 
and stock broth being employed, instead of stock broth 
alone. A little sugar is also added to the flour with 
which the jus is thickened. Either white or red wine, as 
may be preferred, can be used for this preparation. 

Sauce d la Carpe {Carp Sauce), — Put^ in a stewpan 
some slices of bacon and veal, and lay on it a carp cut in 
pieces, together with four onions, two carrots, some 
thyme, parsley, chives, and a little garlic, if desired. The 
vegetables must be cut in slices, and the herbs chopped 
up in small pieces, before being used. In addition, some 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cloves, are req^uired to flavour 
the sauce. A glassful of white wine is then poured into 
the pan, and it is placed on a slow fire, and allowed to 
simmer gently until the contents become so thick as to be 
in danger of being injured by the heat. Then add equal 
])arts of white wine and stock broth, and boil for another 
hour, and strain through a sieve. Thicken the sauce, by 
the addition, in small quantities at a time, of brown roux 
(directions for preparing which have been already given) ; 
boil together, continually stirring, to bring it to the proper 
consistence. 

Sauce Bikkamel {Sauce prepared with Milk or Cream), 
— Cut up into small squares about half a pound of veal and 
the quarter of a ham, and put them in a pan over a gentle 
fire. Add to them two sliced onions and two carrots, 
with parsley and chives, wxll chopped up. Season the 
whole with pepper and nutmeg, little (if any) salt being 
added, because of the saltncss of the ham. When the meat 
is cooked (but without allowing it to become browned), 
mix a spoonful of flour with the materials in the stewpan, 
and then add a pint of milk. Boil the s:;uce slowly, 
stirring continually, to prevent its adhering to the sides of 
the vessel, until it becomes of a proper consistence, then 
strain through a sieve. 

Sauce Bi^chamel may also be prepared by another 
Method . — Boil down at a gentle heal a pint of milk to one- 
third. Mix up some flour with butter, and add it to the 
milk, and season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Simmer 
the sauce gently for about a quarter of an hour, until it 
thickens, and then remove the vessel from the fire. Put 
some more butter into the sauce, and stir it continually 
until well mixed. In preparing this sauce, it will be 
advisable to add any beef or fowl gravy that may be at 
hand. 

Rimoulade {Sauce with Mustard ), — M ix up the raw yolk 
of an egg with some powdered sugar and five or six 
spoonfuls of salad oil, and then add the same number of 
spoonfuls of mustard, and either one or two anchovies 
pounded into a paste, or some herbs chopped up. » If the 
latter is preferred, they are thus prepared Take two 
shalots, and as much as can be taken up between the 
thumb and finger of the following herbs — pimpernel, 
tarragon, chervil, and garden cress— chop them up very 
fine, and mix them together. 

Rhnoulade {Mole Rdmoulade prepared in me IVest 
Indian manner ). — Take the yolks o{ a few hard-boiled 
eggs, and the same number of spoonfuls of salad oil, Beat 
up tile yolks in a mortar, and gradually add the oil, 
and make them into a paste. Season with salt and c^rry 
powder, and reduce it to the consistence of a sauce with 
the required quaiuity of vinegar. * 

Sauce aux Anchois pour le Bceuf (Anchovy Sauce for 
Beef). —Soak sovie anchovies in water for half an hour, then 
remove the bones, and chop them up. Fry them slightly 
in butter and flour over a slow fire. Add some small 
cucumbers cut into squares, and some stock broth. Season 
with salt and pepp^-r, and simmer the whole together until 
ddne. Before sending to table, add some cap^s. . 
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comfuAed the instructions for delineating the form of the 
ve$se!| the next thing is to explain the mechanical details^ 
showing how the 
various parts are 
jointed, 
aha pwt together; 
hut, htfore pfo- 
ceedittg the 
work, evexy detail 
Ihust be accu- 
ratdv shown on 
the mawings. 

First prepare 
the'centre frame, 
comprising the 
keel, stem, and 
stempost, each 
' a feet wide by 
9 inches thick. 

These should be 
made of straight* 
grained Hondu* 
ras mahogany. 

On the bottom 
of the stem and 
stempost form 
two tenons, each 

1 foot long, 7 
inches wide, and 

2 inches thick, 
and let these 
frt tightly into 
themorticesin 
the keel, and 
put together 
with giLue (see 

* Fig. i;. Then 
lay it on •the 
drawing, and 
see that the 
length of keel 
and the rake 
of the stem 
and stem-post 
exactly coin- 
cide with it. Now 
cut in with a saw for 
the. grooves in the 
projecting part of the 
keeii and down to 
tto sMace of the 
IbWer part of it, to re- 
ceive the rihs» which 
are 5 inetssi thick. 

In the ^ipe- 
liw. f.incliie*, or 
'.tMwiijMt if 'the 
.hn.'.ilist; off 

lienhie'line 

* isiftttithe: 
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3^,eSti^art, onUhe sMb next the 
be observed in smM 
0f ^ libs W the'CMe rf 
iho better, befr^ cutting on 


thekoe^and tosinktherab^t. Imti^tot^ 
and leave it for finishing when ntting the planking. Abo 
sink the rabbet in the same manner up the stem and 
stern-post 

Now set off on the drawing, within the boun<feory-Une 
of the deck, 2 inches, the thickness of the sid^ planking, 

and then make a 
true mould to 
this line, which 
will be the fttm 
of the deck within 
the bulwarks, and 
also of the outer 
edge of the main* 
deck beam, # 
(Fig. 2), which 
supports the outer 
edge of the deck, 
to which the 
cross deck beams, 
and the ribe» 
w,aredxecL Mdm 
on both sides of 
the mould the 
centre lines of die 
cross sections. 

We will nOw 
explain the best 
way for making 
the cross deck 
beams. First, 
e up a piece 
12 feet 
long and 10 
es deep, 
then gauge a 
line on the 
ends 5 inches 
from the face^ 
and mark in 
a centre line 
on the fhee, 
and from this 
round off to 
the line on tike 
ends, to forth, 
as near as pos* 
sible, a seg- 
mentofacirde 
(see Fig. 3). Thenset 
agauge to 6 inches— 
the thickness of th# 
beams— andmarkahd 
cut off one at a time. 

Now proceed to 
make the main-deck 
beams, of deal, 9 
inches deep and . 9 
inches wide, each lb 
two parts, and scarfed 
at the bows* Some, 
earned ^ 

1^0 this, 

h dia bench; or 
tty Jat sotface, fig ,1 
hmratthe' 
to s 
Flace the- 

mp]M 


p%- > 
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•t Ittiad, and screw them togti:her to retain thispo^ -bending a piece , of stout cardboard rov^M^agiiinct 
>idbA. Screw on a temporary piece of wood on the stanchions, and cutting the bottom edge to ht tbe dech;*- 
uhder-side of the beams, to preserve the .proper width at The water-way, e, is 6 inches broad, and 4 inches {hick 
the stern. at the outer edge, and diminished inwards to J inch, and 

Now fit the cross-deck beams, by first letting in one the angle rounded off. This may be of two Zen^lbs, with 

at each end, taking care that the centre lines marked a square butt-joint at the bows. 

on them are exactly central between the boundary lines ; The stanchions, to which the bulwarks are fixed, are 
and then fix the intermediate beams so that the centre 4 inches wide and 3 inches thick at bottom, and xj inches 
lines of each, range with those already fixed. Let them at the top. These arc let in flush with the edge^of the 
have a 5-inch bearing at each end on the main-deck beams, deck and the main-deck beam, and should be firmly fixed by 
as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. Measure off from the front fine screws. There are nineteen stanchifins on each side, 
of the stem 3tfeet 8 inches, the centre of the first beam, fixed at equal distances from centre to centre. The centre 
and then mark off, in the following order, 4 feet 7i inches, of the first is i foot astern of No. i cross section line, and 
5 feet, 4 feet 9 inches, 10 feet 7 inches, 2 feet 2 inches, the last one 5 feet astern of No, ii line (see Figs. 4 and f), 

5 feet 4 inches, 2 feet r i inches, 3 feet 3 inches, and 4 feet, The waling plank, k, is 1 foot 2 inches deep at the 
which arc the distances from centre to centre. In the stem, and i foot at the stern, and ij inches thick, and 
to feet 7 inch and 3 feet 4 incli spaces are to be fixed two rounded at the bottom edge. This depth includes the 
longitudinal beams, with a clear space between them of astragal, or bead and square, /, which are 2} inches'^ and 

3 feet 8 inches, for the hatchways ; in the 10 feet 7 inch i inch respectively. t 

space an intermediate beam must be let in between the The curved ribs may be made in various ways. Steam- 
hatchway beam and the main-deck beam, as shown in bent tough wood is a very good plan, but, unless properly 
Figs. 4 and 5. Now that the deck beams are fixed, lay on done, they arc apt to alter their curve, A far better way is* 
the mould, and mark with a chisel the outer edge of the to find the required curve in the natural form of the wood, 
main-deck beam ; then reverse the mould, and mark off In the country it is easy enough to get loppings of die 
the other beam, and carefully plane them down to these oak, generally used as firewood. Those branches from 
lines. Then from the mould mark off on the edges of the 1 inch to 2 inches diameter wll be a convenient size ; 
beams the centre lines of the cross sections, and sink the and from the peculiar growth of the oak almost any form 
grooves 5 inches deep and 5 inches up from the under may be found. Any of these cut through the middle will 

side of the beam (see Fig. 2). make two ribs of the same curve. The plan wfc have 

Next show on the drawing the rise of the outer edge of adopted— which may pcrh.aps be attended with as little 
the deck fore and aft, by setting up the following di- trouble — is to make them of mahogany, or other suitable 
mensions Measured from the line 9J inches on wood, in parts, glued and screwed together at the joints, as 
No. I, 6 inches on No. 2, 3J. inches on No, 3, 1} inches shown in Fig, 7. The joints should be strengthened 
on No. 4, J inch on No. 5, i inch on No. 4 ^ inches by thin pieces of wood glued on with the grain running 
on No. 7, I inch on No. 8, } inch on No. 9, 2 inches across, or the reverse way to the parts of the rib. The 
on Na 10, 3 inches on No. ii. Then show the curve ribs for sections 1, 2, and 3 arc in one piece, as they are ' 
of the deck longitudinally on the centre line, which is so nearly straight. The ribs for sections 9 and 10 are 

4 inches lower amidships than at the head and stern, composed of three pieces (Fig. 7). The correct form 

wown in Fig* 4. The deck frame, as first put together, of the ribs for the various cross sections may be got 
was perfectly straight on the centre line ; but if the length by setting off 2 inches from the boundary lines and. 
of the No. 6 ribs are set off from the drawing, they will parallel thereto, and cutting cardboard moulds to fit those 
bring it down to the required curve. curves. The bottom ends of the ribs should* be nicely 

The deck,/(Fig. 2), is 2j inches thick, and may be one fitted, and firmly fixed to the keel (see Fig. 8), and the 
piece, with pencil-lines to represent the planks ; or it may top ends let into the main-deck beam, as shown in Fig. 3. 
be composed of planks 4 inches broad. For this, select a Next bevel off the ribs to the various angles to receive the 
piece or straight-grained yellow deal, free from knots, and planking, which may now be fixed. In starting with the 
proceed to joint and glue together with b^st glue two first plank, make a cardboard mould to fit the rabbet 
pieces 4 inches thick and 2 leet broad. When the glue in the keel, and take care that it lays perfectly even on 
IS hard, joint and glue on the next piece, and so on till the ribs, without any twist or buckle, as Uiat would distort 
they form one-fourth the breadth of the deck (see Fig. 3). the curve, and give trouble. Let the first plank be about 2 
Then cut it through the middle, and joint and glue the feet broad at the stem and about 5 inches at the stem, and 
edges together, and again cut it through the middle and the next plank about i foot 6 inches broad at the stfern 

S ue them together, which will make up the full breadth of and 1 foot at the stem, and then with a thin narrow lath 
e deck. Now plane it down to 2j} inches in thickness, mark off on the ribs the joint-lines for the remainder of the ' 
and .then lay on a coat of rather thick red and white lead planks in such a manner that they have a vefy little 
punt, and on this spread a piece of thin calico, and rub it curve, which can be regulated by the amount of tat^ 
well down with the paint-brush. This will bind the planks given to them at the ends. The planks should not be 
firmly together ; and when the paint is hard, the wood will more than 10 or 11 inches broad, and should be dosdy 
be less affected by damp. jointed and well fitted in the rabbets, and bedded ih ihed 

Fig. 2 is a section to an enlaiged scale of the bulwarks, and white lead paint, and fixed by jf-inch fine-te br^s ; 
deck, at midships. The gunwale, a, is 4 inches broad then very nicely clean off the face of the planles e|ett 
and 2 i inches tbicl^ and may be of two lengths, scarfed surface, and line the inside between the ribs vidth cai^, 
at the bows, or in one length steam-bent The tem is as recommended for the under-side of deck. Calico flay 
slightly rounded oh the under- side, and } of an inch from also be stretched on the outside in a similar mnmteir. 
1 ^ front edge is a i inch groove, to receive the lop Creases must be avoided, but where they oocur^ a pffccc 
edge of the bulwarks, A The bulwark is i foot 10 inches | must be cut out with a sharp penjenife and the eiito 
hs^ and z inches thick up to the top of water-way ; and brought close together. TOs wm very much 
from the top of water-way to the upper edge i$;i foot the planks; and after giving it another hoht ^ pmtiiit 
Z inches, and this part is gradually diiAinished to I inch cut be rubbed down, ahd me prop&$$ leplshtlid ht# it 
thick, to fit the groove in the gupwale, or ii may , be presents a beautiful even surface, and then Vmripsh 
as shoWu/ at The bulwarks a curve oil j&e The d^ilsof the deck and other imns dto 

^edge, thenMEbre they must wider how'''lm'^h<)>wnbdrdiKiP^ 

.in the sectiem* Thb fmrve can 'be'easi{}^ascqrfaiacd . 
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^laiii^the mode of fitting and putting them togetfeeT. 
tlie pm 0/ the ?terh, a {Figs* 9 and 10), is 6 inches 
tihjtk, ana is grooved out to fit tlie sternpost, and a rabbet 
fimn^ pn the lower edge to receive the planking, and 
the top edge shaped to form a beam for the deck, and to 
this the main-deck beams are fixed. The part d, where it 
intersects with ^ is i foot below the line and at the 
point of intersection with ^ it is i foot above the line g. 
The kfigth of ^ from c to a is 8 feet 5 inches, and 3i inches 
thick. On this will be jointed the stcrn-piece, c. It is 
curved two ways, and should be formed of one piece. It 
has a curve of 3 inches on the back. The curve on the 
#top is parallel with the curve of the raised after-deck. 
The en(^ of the main-deck beams are splayed off on the 
under-side, to fit the part to which it is nrmly screwed. 
A rabbet is formed on the ends of c and to receive the 
bulwarks. The raised deck will of course correspond 
with the main-deck, and will stand 9 inches above it ; and 
the ends of the planks are tongued into a mahogany sill 
8 inches wide, e (Figs. 11 and 12}. 


GEMS AND JEWELLERY. 

The value of a jewel is estimated by its rarity, its freedom 
from flaws, and its weight. The weight is reckoned by 
the carat, which is equivalent to four grains — forty-four 
carats being contained in an ounce* 

The manner in which a gem is set in an ornament of 
jewellery depends chiefly on its comparative freedom from 
defects. If precious stones are translucent and free from 
spots or flaws they are always set without any setting or 
foil behind them. Gems mounted in this manner are 
said to be set d jour. Silver is generally employed for 
mounting valuable limpid gems, as it displays them to 
greater advantage than gold is capable of doing. 

When jewels possess any faults, and are thus of inferior 
value, various methods are employed to conceal their 
defects, and to display any beauty they may possess to 
the greatest advantage. This is usually done by setting 
them in ^ metal frame, and by putting some bright 
reflecting metallic surface behind them. In this way, 
by the use of either silver or copper foil, the lustre of any 
gem may be much increased. Still further to heighten 
effect of the jewels, this foil is generally coloured by 
the jeweller so as to reflect light of that colour best suited 
to efisplay their depth of tint to the greatest advantage. 
This 18 done by coating the foil with a varnish of colour 
^latine. This liquid is prepared by soaking isinglass 
in water until it swells, anci then dissolving it in alcohol, 
.The solution of isinglass may then be emoured any tint 
required to suit the stone; either yellow, with saffron; red, 
with cochineal; or blue, with litmus. Other coloui^ of 
various tints, may be prepared by mixing these in different 
proportions, Sometimes jewels are painted on the back 
composition of this kind, to increase the beauty of 
thdr tints. Precious stones of a pellucid character, like 
the ohrysoprasc and the camelian, are often treats in 
lids indindr. By this means an inferior stone may be 
do # k>ok lite one of considerable value. Besides 
t, gdtts often contain flaws in their interior, which are 
en by Use foil, and by the manner in which they are 
ated. 

Utnos the defect in a jewel is concealed by 
[ over the back with a solution of ivory black and 
I aiooMt Itsnving uncovered <pily the spot 
;is aitoated.' In other cases that part akne is 
t O¥dv \ : Scunetimes mipute cracks exist in 
^ ddne )0te often concealed fiUi^ 

" garlic It may also happ^ thaii^^die 
i heoken during pdting; this be 
‘ that i|e 
'Pm iiSe^ tfm 


should never be purchased until tfa^ have been removed 
from their setting, so as to admit of the most careful 
examination of every part of their surfitce. When, a 
precious stone has veiy many faults, it is occasionally cut 
into facets, by which means its defects are partially con- 
cealed from observation. Diamonds are often found to 
contain minute Assures, imperceptible under oi^inary 
circumstances, but which materially impair thdur value. 
The presence of the flaws may be ascertained by puttmg 
the diamond into either oil of aniseed or Canada balsam ,* 
if they are moved in various positions, and carefully exr 
amined, the least flaw will be at once perceived. 

Sometimes quartz or rock crystal — the substance of which 
the spectacle-glasses known as “ pebbles" are made— has 
been employed in the manufacture of artificial gems. Oc- 
casionally the quartz is cut into the shape of the jewd, 
and brightly polished ; it is then exposed to heat, and 
suddenly dropped, while hot, into a solution of colouring 
matter; the coloured fluid tlien enters the cavities produced 
by the expansion of the quartz under the high o^ree cf 
heat to which it has been exposed, and is retained Jin 
them. In this way a red stone maybe imitated with a 
solution of cochineal ; a blue, with indigo or cupriate 
ammonia, &c. 

Sometimes artificial stones are composed of two layers 
of quartz, cemented together with mastic; the interior 
of one of the pieces being hollowed out, and filled with 
coloured fluid. These imitation gems are known as ^^con- 
cave doublets." What are called doublets" consist of a 
piece of quartz cut to represent a jewel, flrmly cemented 
by mastic to coloured glass; the colour of the glass oeing 
arranged to correspond with that of the gem it is intended 
lo imitate. 

Where a gem happens to be very thin, it is cemented 
by mastic on the top of a piece of quartz of a similar size 
and shape ; and which, when properly set, is not easily to 
be detected. Stones of this description are known as 
** half doublets" ; and their nature may be easily proved by 
putting them iiito hot water or alcohol, which softens the 
mastic and causes the joined pieces to separate. 

The colour of gems is sometimes altered, and their value 
increased, by exposing them to the action of heat. Ban* 
phires occasionsi^y have specks on them, which may be 
removed by making them hot in a crucible lined with 
clay. Amethysts often have dark spots, which may hw 
got rid of in the same way, by exposing them to 
a mixture of iron filings and sand ; but great care^ has to 
be taken' that they do not remain too long, otherwise they 
would lose their colour, and assume the appearance A 
quartz. Sometimes gems are burnt by enclosing them « 
In sponge and setting the sponge on fire, allowing it to 
bam until nearly consumed. When the Brazilian tppaz 
is made hot in this manner it becomes of a pale red. 
The Oriental camelian becomes of a finer colour when 
treated in a similar manner* Chalcedony, when bumh 
assumes the appearance of the onyx, and the zircon ha^ 
ks colour much improved. 

When large gems are employed in articles of jewdl^^ 
they are often surrounded with smaller ones of vaiteus 
kinds, for the purpose of smparently increasing thfe 
ami beauty of the colour of the jewel by contrast Tur- 
quoises, rubies, emeralds, and rose diaiooud% ; are gU* 
nerally used for this purpose. .4 / < 

The best way of cleaning precious ^Hqped^y 

when set, is to employ a composition Of . two ij^rte benie 
ashes or rotten-stone very finely j^wderi^ with one qf 
flour of sulfur. The powders are be mix^ thorougm^, 
aad a Httfe p«t pn a piece ^ ! with 

«ia:fiwe of > tp ^ atw . 


lo he bnu^ witli a 
jOw leatlwr^iw^tliil'' 

It if ' 







AMATEUR TURNING. 


almost any object which can inserted, m it ; if 
chuck be too large» a wooden collar can be jea^y turiw 
to contract the opening to the required size. On this? the 
die-chuck, Fig, 3, is an improvement ; it is not %o deep 
as the last, and has screws passing^ through its sides^ 
Sometimes, however, time does not allow of an article which, when tightened, grasp any object placed within ^ 


AMATEUR TURNING. 

II. 

AT the conclusion of our former article we described the 
mode of fixing the work for turning by the use of glue or 
other cement. 


being glued to the chuck, and a 
more speedy method of cementing 
it is necessary. A good cement 
may be made by takmg->of Bur- 
gundy pitch, two pounds ; of colo- 
phonium, one pound ; of resin, one 
pound ; and of yellow wax, two 
ounces : melt in an earthen pot 
over a slow fire, and stir carefully, 
to prevent its going over the sides, 
which would be attended with 
danger, as the substances are 
highly inflammable. When the 
mature bubbles, remove it from 
the Are, and gradually stir in the 
quantity of a ball of whitening in 
powder. Then replace the vessel 
on the fire, and allow it again to 
become hot, continuing to stir it 
all the time. Remove it quickly 
from the fire, and plunge the con- 
tents into cold water; after they 
have remained there a minute, 
they must be well kneaded with the hands, 
and rolled into sticks upon a stone. When 
required for use, the end of one of these 
sticks must be heated, and rubbed over the 
chuck; the wood or ivory to be attached 
must be heated, and ^pHcd while hot to the 
cemented surface. This cement must be 
made quickly, or it will not be strong. 

For use in cold weather, however, another 
cement has been recommended as preferable 
to the above, and work fixed with it may 
be knocked off, when required, with a single 
blow of the mallet. It consists of Burgundy 
pitek two pounds ; yellow wax, two ounces ; 
and Spanish white, two pounds ; mixed 
and used in the same manner as the 
preceding. 

Chucks are those blocks, whether 
of wood or metal, which are screwed 
to the nose of the mandrel, and to 
which the work to be executed is 
affixed. They will be required of a 
great number of shapes and sizes, 
according to the work to be performed. 

Some of the best chucks are made of 
brass, for these will screw most tightly 
on to the mandrel, and consequently 
give most steadiness to the work ; but 
brass chucks, in all the necessary 
variety, would involve far too much 
outlay for most turners, and wooden 
chucks are therefore employed, which 
the workman can make for himself ; 




Fig. 6. 



the die-chuck is, therefore, calcu- 
lated to hold any article which is 
not wider than its own diameter. 
The ring-chuck. Fig. of wood, 
and after a hole for the reception 
of the object has been bom in 
the centre, is, as shown in tbs 
engraving, sawn through into six, 
and as these pieces are smallest 
at the farther end from the man- 
drel, a ring of metal, therefore, 
driven on to them, causes them 
to close round the object f^aced 
within, and to grasp it tightly. 
Fig. 4 is simply a brass disc, vnih « 
projecting spikes to be driven into 
the piece of wood to be turned; 
this, however, does not form a 
particularly secure mode of chuck- 
ing, the article bein^ very liable 
to be jerked off ; it is, therefore, 
better used in connection with 
the back puppet. Sometimes this 
chuck is varied, by having, instead of several 
plain spikes, a single tapering screw-spike in 
the centre. The square-hole chucli^ Fig. 5, 
differs from the preceding ones, m being 
intended to hold, instead of the article to be 
turned, a variety of drills and bits, which are 
made to fit it and to work upon any object 
placed in front of them. 

These are the more important chucks in 
use in ordinary concentric turning, and those 
which it seems necessary to mention as con- 
taining any distinct principle ; but in the 
majority of cases the turner will make his 
own chucks, to suit the work which he has 
in hand. Dry, hard wood should be 
used ; box being the best The piece 
must be roughly trimmed into a cylin- 
drical shape, and centred before Mng 
put into the lathe ; the centreing must 
be done by finding the middle of the 
ends with the compasses. When 
centred, fasten this on the chuck, and 
place the rest across, so that a hole 
can be bored nearly the size of the 
mandrel. This done, take it from the 
chuck, place it in the vice, and screw 
into it a tap, made of the dimensions 
of the nose of the mandrel, which wtU 
cut out a thread, and. this being re- 
moved, the new chuck my he 
screwed upon the mandrd. It will 
have to be turned round and smoothed 
with the gouge and chisel, and to 
have that end of it which laces die 
back puppet made exactly fiat and 
even. 


these, while new, fit tightly, and do 
well ; but they are liable, if the wood y. 

i^nks, to fit loosely, and therefore 
work unsteadily upon the screw of the mandrel This! ro//4(rj.-^For hoUowing ouf long slender artk^ 

difficulty may, to a great extent, be obviated by having —such as# for instance, a case for knittihg or crochet 
a number ox brass plates an inch and a half wide, need]e8 ---someftMiher support is requimd by the wood or 
with a screw to receive the nose of the mandrel, to ivory thin can be afforded hy the chuck and bacit wu|HM 
fix into wooden chucks by means of four screwy and and rests tNdled boring coUais have to be onpmyW 
which may be xdade to serve for a number of cnuchh boring cqQar,. Fig^ CL is a disc ol btasst in 
te succession* A geheraliy useful fhtm of chuck Is the sizes to fit diflbreid 

citp-chttpk, chown at FSg. t, as il may be made to faoM at equal the Cei^ Iftapiplih' 
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a lower r^fa^-tiand puppet tlian usual must be employedi 
10 ^hich it 10 atiacbed bv a, screw through its centre, just 
oiq)0Stlll to the nose or the inandreL Fig. 7 is a mote, 
nvanageaUc, and therefore more generally useful collar 
than the last ; its foot fits, like the puppets and rest, into 
the aperture in the bed of the lathe, and its upper part 
consists of a framework with a groove, into which a 
number of movable collars, haying apertures of didcrent 
sizes, can be fitled* These sliding collars are sawn across 
the centre of the opening, as shown in the illustration, in 
Order that, by removing the upper portion, the work may 
be readily introduced and removed. This collar is useful, 
not only for boring, but also for the support of any long, 
slender object, which might otherwise easily be fractured 
— auch as, say, a penholder ; a moulding in the centre of 
the work being in this case made to run in the collar, 
while the right-hand end is supported by the spindle of 
the back puppet. 

Although the lathe is used for turning all 
kinds of metals, as well as many animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances, the materials upon which the amateur 
turner expends his skill are generally confined to certain 
kinds of wood, and to ivory. Before being used by the 
turner, all wood should be thoroughly seasoned, and 
none should be employed which is less than twelve months 
old. To obviate defects in lliis respect, some turners boil 
insufficiently-seasoned wood in a ley of wood-ashes, in 
which they allow it to remain till cold, and af^terwards dry 
it in the shade. It will also be found that the danger of 
cracking is very much diminished by quartering the wood, 
if the logs are sufficiently large to admit of this being 
done. It has also been recommended that logs of the 
harder foreign woods should be oiled occasionally on the 
outside, to prevent their becoming excessively dry, and 
consequently opening in cracks ; such woods it is always 
advisable to keep in a cool place, and never to allow the 
sun to shine upon them. 

A mat variety of our common English woods are used 
for plain turning ; but, with the exception of box, few of 
them arejhard onough to admit of very elaborate orna- 
mentation. Beech, n-om the smoothness of its grain, and 
the readiness with which it is to be procured, is very 
freely employed. Boiling it when cut into moderate- 
sized pieces is found to add to its smoothness in working, 
and to render it more durable. Owing to its softness, 
however, beech cannot be employed for any very delicate 
artichs, though it may be very useful for the b^inner to 
practise upon, in large work, at first. Maple and syca- 
more are also good light woods, particularly the latter, 
which is frequently beautifully white ; but the quality of 
sycamore varies much, according to the situation in which 
it is grown. Elm, chestnut, and walnut are darker woods, 
and have often, particularly the latter, much beauty of 
grata. Qiestnut and walnut are hard and firm, and the 
appearance of old walnut mav be greatly improved, and 
rendered very beautiful hy placing it in an oven after 
ttnaingi and polishing while hot with walnut oil. Oak is 


Oak is 


tm wanting in uniformity of texture lo be got^ for 
upon a laige s^e,and even for this the 
American works better than the English. Pear-tree is 
good wood, of even texture, and varjdng much in colour; 
hot it if too soft for 4 elicate work. The yew, the cherry, 
and pinm-tm are also good in colour, and much used m 
tumecy ; but, though hirdcr than the above, they will not 
mlnnte orftaments. A otanpact and t^utifuUy 
wood is that of the holly; indeed, infespet^ to 

is 


b jfound to render it still whiter. ^ 

hot aomewhat ydUwer than holly. The 
b^hoWover^ of all EngUsh woods to the^ur- 
aqnalled by no other In the hardr 
Its icpteur^; 
it agreeahte, and it wtU admit f 


of any amount of ornamentation of the most delicate 
kind. 

The more elaborate specimens of the art of turning, 
however, are generally produced in thpse far harder 
woods which are imported from tropical countries. The 
variety of these foreign woods is very great, and the grain 
of most of them is so hard that they can scarcely be 
worked with the ordinaiy caipcnters' tools. Most of them 
far surpass our native wood in beauty, and are susceptible 
of a much higher polish. As a rule, they are only to be 
obtained in small logs, the trees which produce them 
being generally lofty, but very slender. One of the most 
useful of these is ebony, which is imported from Africa, 
and chiefly from the Gold Coast ; it varies somewhat in 
colour, inferior logs being brown, but the best and most 
prized are of a deep rich black. Cocoa is much used; it 
IS streaked with beautiful dark and light browns, and is 
the wood of a kind of palm grown in the West Indies. 
African thorn is rarely procured quite good, and is highly 
valued ; it is exceedingly hard, and of a rich deep brown. 
Calamander wood is brought from Ceylon; it is hsutd, 
heavy, and takes a fine polish ; its colour is very bi^tiftdL 
passing from a dark chocolate through delicately-shaded 
gradations to cream colour. Ringwood, which is very 
hard, is brought from Brazil ; it is veined with black, 
brown, and oiocolate. Snakewood, lulipwood, leopard- 
wood, and partridgewood are, as their names indicate, 
all very beautiful, and they are all highly esteemed by 
the turner. 

Ivory, notwithstanding its hardness, Is by practised 
turners considered more agreeable to work than wood ; 
for it is less liable to split, it can be more readily polished^ 
and when minutely ornamented it shows the embellish- 
ments lavished upon it to greater advantage than the other 
material. Our own supplies of ivory are chiefly derived 
from Central and Southern Africa, a less quantity being 
imported from the East Indies ; but in Russia, almost the 
whole of the ivory consumed is derived from the fossib 
remains of the mammoth, or northern elephant, which was 
common throughout Europe. I vory is expensive ; and it is> 
difficult before a tusk is cut to whether the quali^ 
will be good or bad ; those portions of the tooth whidh> 
are hollow are to be bought much more cheaply than* 
those which are solid, and for some puijx>ses they will hr 
found almost equiilly good. Bone can m some cases be 
made to serve as a cheap substitute for ivory ; but it has 
none of the beauty of that material, and cannot be worked 
with the same degree of facility. The greater part Of the 
bone used is brought from the eastern coast of South 
America, and is derived from the wild cattle of the 
Pampas. To bleach new ivory, place it in the sunshine,, 
and keep it constantly damped, xo as to prevent its crack- 
ing. we shall continue the subject in another article. 


THE HO?LSE.— XV. 

RIDING AND DRIVING 

Rearing is a very bad vice, and perhaps notfaitig d^es 
horse addicted to it so much good as to over badt* 
wards; but it is an awkward remedy for the rider, although 
we have known men who would choose the riglit 
pull the horse ovet, and get dear theiiiselve% oecaskmaSy 
even pitching on their legs. For an ordinary rider to 
attempt anyuiing of this sort would be simply madne^, 
and bis bnt plan is to lean aa &rwkid ts he can oh tp 
neck, not toOebing the horse^s tnbiidt atidL Fortuiud^n 
this habit is not vety oomtoon 
been ridden eome noa^ all 

voufur 
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jgpoCHl effort of this sort. Caught unawares, they are 
sometimes kicked off, of course; indeed, have good 
reason to know that people are caught napping in this 
way, having once run for an hour about a wet grass field 
(up to our knees nearly) after a horse that had caused 
us to execute an involuntary somersault on the shortest 
notice. With fair warning — which most horses give to one 
who knows their ways — there is little danger from kicking 
to the men on their backs, as, if their heads are only weU 
up, they cannot do much harm. One of the most 
inconvenient habits is for a horse to kick when mounted, 
generally the result of a previous bad back. In this 
case the groom who holds him should keep his head 
W!dl up; and a severe jib administered with the curb, 
will at any rate mitigate the evil, and allow the rider 
perhaps time to get seated and gather his reins, when he 
IB in a position to take care of himself. Saddling the 
horse a long time in the box or stable before mounting, so 
as to get his back warm, is of course a precaution no 
hocseman would neglect, and sitting on him in the stable 
for a time before coming out would, we have no doubt, do 
1. Buck-jumping is, happily, not common amongst 
;Ush horses ; but those who visit the colonies must 
;e up their minds for it, unless they keep out of the 
saddle. Few men can sit a confirmed buck-jumper ; and 
the only plan is to keep ypur own hands down, and 
get your horse’s head up as quickly as you can. 
while he is bucking keep your eye steadily on the 
pommel of the saddle ; once lose it, and down you 
go. We should explain that in this vice a horse gets 
his head between his knees — so that you lose all in 
(rout of you^his sides distended, and back arched like a 
barrel, his hind-quarters drawn under him, and while in 
this uncomfortable' position, springs a great height into the 
air, coming down on all four legs at once, with a concussion 
tha^ before it has been repeated many times, shakes an 
ordinary rider clean out of the saddle. In fact, they 
have been known to send the saddle over their hea^ 
without breaking the ^rths, and even a crupper won't 
always prevent tneir doing it, as the colonial horses have 
a way of twisting their tail out of it. Once the saddle 
getawell on their shoulders, to shake it off over the head 
and fore-legs is not such a difficult task ; but we leave our 
readers to guess what chance an ordinary rider would 
have with a horse of this kind. ] 

Restiveness is the last vice we shall notice, inasmuch as, 
with a view to carry out this, all those we have named are ; 
brought into play. Restiveness is caused by horses 
having too much sense, so that, instead of giving kindly | 
to the will of their rider, they ^ways wish to taike their 
own road-^enerally the nearest one to the stable'— and 
when once confirmed in the vice, they will fight to the last 
rather than give up— rearing, kicking, and buck-jumping 
until they get their own way, although the former moae of 
fighting is more common with them than the two latter. 
The fault generally arises from ;had and timid riding in 
the first place, and when once acauired is hard to eradi- 
cate. Violence, as a rule, is of little use ; but when a 
horse first sets up and refuses to proceed, pulling him 
sharply round and round several times, with a severe jib 
administered to the mouth, and a prick or two with ihe 
will often make him proceed. Backing for haf 
a mile or so, until he is thoroughly tired, will also have 
a liHinnar effect ; but these remedies cannot well be used, 
mcc^t by a rough rider, in any but ordinary cases of 
Ubbiiig, where the horse displays little or no violence If 
he txm to rub you against a hedge oi^ wall, as many 
wifi do^ put the teg in danger forward on his shoulder, 
and f>idl his head as hard as you can ib tkff instead 
^ trying to get him off, ' This will nforce his body away 
mm it Wiw very restive horses the best, remedy, if ym 
have the dme to spat^ is patience ; where dwy stop, tbeie 
make them stand.- in tnae they iriU wish, tomove on,; 


I but do not suffer it— make them stand another* hour or 
! two, more, even, if youare not in a hurry. After {vractfsittg 
this a few times, he will generally go for you, hut Mapse 
into his old habits when mounted by a stranger. Use him 
also to go in and out of his own stable often, and turn 
him on the pillar reins while he is in. If he refuses to 
move on coming out, rit on him until he does what you 
wish ; but remember it is not every horse that is worth 
taking this trouble with ; and for a moderate beast the 
besrt remedy is to send him to some repository and sell 
him for what he will fetch, without warranty of any kind. 
Running away, 2 dthough bad and dangerous, is neither^ 
more nor less than hard pulling carried to exaggeration* 
The best plan, when you find out that your horse has over- 
powered you, is to let him go for a distance, if you are 
in a place where it is feasible, and when he has pumped 
himself out, pull him up. As a general rule, the harder 
you pull the faster he will run, and by getting his mouth 
deadened to the bit you lose all chance of commanding 
him; so that it is best to drop your hand, and merely 
steer him clear of all obstacles, and if you can turn 
him into a piece of deep, heavy ground, do it. But 
with good handling a horse seldom runs away. He 
may pull very hard, but light hands pulling and drop- 
ping to him will nearly always prevent his making an 
actual bolt. 

With these hints on the most prominent vices to be 
encountered in horses we must close our present paper. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.— XLIX. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Who does not understand rheumatism, either by expe- 
rience or popular description? It would seem almost 
superfluous to try to give any medical account of a disease 
that is so common, and that has been largely treated in a 
domestic way ; and yet few diseases are more entitled to 
have a clear statement in a system of Domestic Medicine, 
whether we regard the commonness of it, or the import- 
ance of a few points in the domestic treatment of those 
who are subject to it. This is eminently a disease in 
which the patient must minister to himself. He may, and 
probably will, have to consult the doctor when the 
Spains" are worse than usual ; but for the victory over 
his tendency to pains— for keeping them under— he will 
have to depend on a few principles of treatment which 
we shall immediately explain. 

Nature of Rheumatism , — First we shall give a brief 
description of the rheumatic pains. They may idfect 
either joints or muscles, and either the small joints or the 
larger ones. Accordingly, it has been divided into mus- 
cular rheumatism, and rheumatism of the joints. ^When 
it affects the muscles there is little disturbance of the 
system— no fever, and no indigestion. They are genei^Uy 
not acute, but dull, aching pains, making movements of 
the limb or part awkward from stifihess. But sometimes 
the pain is very acute and sharp. This is espec^y the 
case with certain rheumatic pains in the musclaT m the 
back and neck. Though suen acute pains are considered 
to have dieir seat in t& muscles, it is probable that they 
are more neuralgic than muscular in their nature. Be 
this as it may, they are as sharp as if a knife were cutti|;g 
the part affected, and often forbid the slightest movement 
of the patient Sometimes these acme attacks seem to 
come on immediatdy after a sprain, and some^ttmes afrerr 
exposure to a atrq^ draught m air. In the more chronk 
varieties of muscular theumatism, there is often no vei7 
noticeable cause for it, excepting a rheumatic chnstkuticm , 
of the pattetiitf or impetfect clothing, or unusual opldne<^ 
and wetuteof the weather. Some people are Itebte tO:; 
hkre ^m attack of rheumatic pam On any difiht 
toedidand^wet 
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^eumaUm dj the Joints^ or Rheumatic Gout. There j If the pains are 4ult and aching antd accpittpanied with 
are a g^d niany varieties of rheumatic affection of the thick urine, the following prescription may bd tried 

j(^t5. Sometimes the smaUer joints rf the fingers and : ■ Bicarbonate of potash tiie drachm. 

toesaremostaflfected, and sometimes the larger ones, as Carbonate of ammonia ... onesorutfie. 

the knees, elbows, hips, &c. Such affections connect Water 8 ouncesr 

rheumatism and gout by a chain of cases running from ♦ ... 

one to the other, rheumatism affecting rather the larger Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three times a day 

' -The same prescription is likely to be beneficial, and 
even more beneficial, in cases of rheumatic gout in the 


joints, and gout the smaller ones. The joints alone may 
DC sheeted, beiftg painful and tender, or the system may 


be, and generalF 


disordered. There may be slight 


f everishness and loss of appetite, and also some indiges- joints. In young subjects, who are weak and delicate, 
ion. The urine is generally high coloured, and deposits and even in older ones, cod-liver oil will often prove 


lion. The urine is generally high coloured, and deposits 
a red or pink sediment. In many people the small joints 
are much swollen and distorted, in a way that is too 


and even in older ones, cod-liver oil will often prove 
very beneficial ; one or two teaspoon fuls may be taken 
twice a day. Sulphur has always enjoyed st considerable 


familiar to need description. When the larger joints are reputation as a remedy in rheumatism. It m^y be taken 


affected, they, too, are much swollen and stiff, the move- 
' ment of them is painful, and attended with a creaking 
sound or feeling, if the hand is placed over them when 
moving. We have explained in a former article that 
• gout seems to depend on the presence of uric acid in the 
blood. Some acid of a similar nature would seem to be 
present in rheumatic gout ; and we give opposite a suit- i 
able prescription for use in such cases. ! 

Oiww.— Rheumatism of the joints is ver)' often a I 
constitutional complaint. It is transmitted from sire to son, 
or from mother to child. But the constitutional tendency 
is greatly helped by other influences, of which we shall 
only mention the principal. Beer and porter drinking are 
prolific causes of rheumatism among the poor and hard- 
working, and it is astonishing how often and quickly 
improvement follows upon the abstention from these. 
Close confined atmosphere, and depressing influences, too, 
arc likely to develop a rheumatic tendency, which might 
otherwise lie dormant. There are some cases of rheumatic 
gout distorting the smaller joints in younger people which 
seem to have affinity with scrofulous and weak states of 
the constitution. Of course the weather is a powerful agent 
in the production of rheumatism of the joints, especially 
if cold and damp are helped in their work by insufficient 
clothing atid food. But rheumatic conditions of the joints, 
after all, do not attack the very destitute so much as 
those who are more freely supplied with beer than with 
other food, and who are much exposed to the weather, with 
insufficient exercise, such as cabmen, omnibus drivers, 
&c. Rheumatism of the joints, and the disorder of the 
system which generally attends it, may come on in two 
ways, either slowly and insidiously, or more or less auickly. 
Rheumatism is one of the forms of age^ the muscles and 


in the form of the following powder, which also contains 
guaiacum. another anti-rhcumatic remedy of gteat repu- 
tation. The powder used to be well known imcter the 
name of the Chelsea pensioner," and was considered , 
good for the cure of chronic rheumatism, especially 
the old standing cases, where the skin was dry and tht 
bowels inactive. 

Sulphur sublimed two ounces. 

Cream of tartar one ounce. 


two ounces, 
one ounce. 

Powdered rhubarb two drachms. 

Guaiacum resin one drachm* 

Honey one pound. 

One nutmeg reduced to powder. 

Mix thoroughly, and order two teaspoonfuls to be taken 
night and morning, until the whole is consumed. 

But the great remedy for rheumatism is salicylic acid, ' 
or its salts. It should only be employed under the advice 
of a medical man. * 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Laundresses StarcK--^o prepare the starch, put an 
ounce of wax in a saucepan containing about a pint and , 
three-barters of boiling water, and melt tlie wax over the 
fire. Then take off the saucepan, and allow it to stand 
for a few minutes. Half a pound of the best starch is , 
then to be mixed up in a very small quantity of col4 
water, and gradually added* to the contents of the saucer 
pan. The whole is then to be boiled for about half ap. 
nour, the contents of the saucepan being continually 
stirred the whole time. This starch may be used quite . 
cold ; it is to be well rubbed into the fabrics to be 
starched, and afterwards all the superfiuous starch is to be 


joints losing their natural mobility, and becoming stiff, well wrung out. If any of the patent thin starches are 
Occasionally this stiffness is great, and a mechanical used for this purpose, they must be emplqyed while warm, 
result of the deposit around a joint of a bony-like mate- otherwise the materials starched wiu have a greasy 

•^1 ^ -.1 : a 


riah which hinders the free play of the joints. 

TreStment.^-The treatment of rheumatism varies, ac- 
cording as the rheumatism affects the muscles or the joints, 
and relattvely to the age of the patient, and the general 
state of health. We can only indicate a few general prin- 
cipled \4jpd remedies, and indeed the most of these will j 


appearance when ironed. When the star^hed^ articles 
are dry, starch them again, and iron thein out fiat with a 


box-iron having a curved point, but without polishing 
them. To put a glossy sumce on the fronts of shirts, rt 
is necessary to have a smooth level board made of some 


cipled \4pd remedies, and indeed the most of these will hard wood, covered over bv one layer only of cotton , 
suggestfbemselves to those who have read our account of This is to be put inside the ^irt, the starched poiriqxi is 
theVoMrrr of rheumatism. People of a rheumatic con- to be slightly damped with a sponge, and ^en goite over 
stitutipn may greatly save themselves by care in regard with a box-iron, the required gloss being giyqhroy means 
to a few particulars. First, the avoidance of exposure to of the bevelled portion of the iron. ^ 
cpl4 ^d especially to coldtmd wet together; fiannel Stee/ Pens^ — Half the steel pens w^chi ate Ihrowti 
an^ oi'l^er hinds of warm clothing being obviouMy proper, away might be imidered as good as newi by jfiipptiig in ink, 
Tneit mod;; while it Should be nourishing, should be siinpie. and wiping two or three times, and. tbon inside 

ahd /|)Otter, as a rule, should be^avoided-^-they are and outside Olitefully with an old. penJbufeAor ^scissors, or 
rheiih^'ic dridhs. When the patiept can commOnd/^a by boilinwinhoe water and sod^ ; tltdv simply ceate 
ditnate, one that is tnil^ orfifptxn, and,above; Msite weR 4irom being clo^^ 

^ m.'best: For iheoiharic pains.. hdtich soiite:{{nksa1xiundrimte.':diia^^ ' 

musc|^'|iS‘;bf fitO'btek^or'ncck, the.ppf«m'toimenl''of’i|fe ^sidteithi5!i'i:d>oib:>stedl'®¥i^%.diTOy thm ^ 

Ofte%;Ofitdxsf.:.^ewou^ or df#i^i^ 
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E NT T V ft W Y VT additional beds of ilowers, if there is space ( 8 r thetr^ 

u. AAA X. xnake a wy g<KKi garden for a modcrate-siseS fdla. The 

NO flower-gardens. flower-garden should be made of some geometricaifigure, 

f garden in England is simply the with box or turf edgings, and gravel paths ; by this form 
^ans united, making much better the flowers can be reached and ^attend^ to without 
English arrangement than either of stepping on the beds, as in a large square parterm. 
rms. The Italian style may be seen rig. i represents a new plan for laying out an English 
>alace gardens, with its terraces and flower-garden. At a we nave steps leading from the 


GARDENING.— XXXVI. 

PLANNING FLOWER-GARDENS. 

The present style of garden in England is simply the 
Italian and French ^ans united, making much better 
gardens with a little English arrangement than either of 
the two in distinct forms. The Italian style may be seen 
in some of our old palace gardens, with its terraces and 
walls, and vases and fountains. Climbing plants trained 
on the walls, with 

vases on the top, p* ' ' ■' " i 

if tastefully ar- 
ranged, in laige ( (g) 

grounds, has not \ / 

a bad effect. \ 

The French m) 

style of garden- / ^ / ^ 1 C M 

ing is partially / / \ 

copied from the / A K 

Italian; but in 
France the gar- 

dening work is ' C U 

very much more y ^ 

copied now from I f V 7 * I 
the English. ] \ 

The Dutch \ i^y 

style is very stiff 

and inelegant, N\ci7« ^ 

and may be re- ~ 
cognised in the 

cutting and clip- I ^Kn 

ping into regular " 

forms of box, 

holly, and other ^ ^ 

elegant trees; but 

nothing can be more . ^ ^ 

out of the line of ^ V - In 

beauty, and nothing i « ^ ^ 
more inelegant or ^ ” 

ungraceful, than this / \ 

plan of destroying / \ \ \C 

the graceful foliage / ^\ \ P \ 

of our garden shrubs I \Vo I I 11^ 

and trees. «c\ \ f I a / / 

The English style ^ \ \ *■ ^ / / 

of garden is con- s \c I / 

sidered to be an i / oW ( 

imitation of Nature, 1 \ ’ifc / \ I 

and therefore, when dro?/ / n \ x* ^ 

thoroughly English, ®/ ” \ \^ 

we find neither ter- t. j ) 1 

races, vases, statues, I I 

nor cut evergreens. ® V • J 

In some fiiglish ^ 

gardens the whole F ^ c 
surface is turf, with - ^ ^ 

4 he plants arranged 

about it in beds ; but . 1 1 

an arrangement of 

this kind requires i — - - 

the greatest care and Fig. 4. 

attention, and, after 


house; B, flower-beds for standard roses; 

paths 
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lard roses; C, gravel 
paths ; D, the 
lawn ; £, beds 
for roses — the* 
two lower ones 
for small, light- 
foliaged trees ; 
F, flower-beds, 

’ with small trees ; 

} o, a gate lead- 
ing to a kitchen- 
4 garden; H, al- 
cove; i,kitchen- 
-^den; K, bee- 
hives; L, rustic 
seat ; M, borders 
for flowers and 
small trees ; N, 
shrubbeiy and 
flower-beds. 

At Fig. 2 are 
the designs for 
flower-beds to be 
cut out of a large 
lawn. The beds 
are shown at A; 
the spaces arc 

g rass. A variety of 
owers should be 
planted in these beds. 
The centre bed, No. 

I, may be filled with 
roses; No. 2, white 
flowers ; No. 3, blue 
flowers ; No. 4, gera- 
niums. These plans 
are English. 

Fig. 3 is a geo- 
metrical flower-bed, 
to be filled with dif- 
ferent flowers, either 
in pairs as directed, 
or fours. The centre 
is a rose-bed, a; b, 
for white flowers ; c, 
dark lilac; D, white; 

E, lilac; F, ydlow; 

G, scarlet The beds 
should be planted 
with flowers,^ as 
to keep it ffikd aU> 
the summer. 

At Fig. 4 we have 
the plan of a garden, 


all, Cannot be made so enjoyable as when the garden which is a design similar to that at No. 2. but on a moue 
is divjded into lawn and flower-garden ; and even then, extended scale, and yet more deceptive as to extent In 
in laying thefn out, care must be taken to place the beds laying out this garden, particular attefition mpi^t bo paid 
in a ramkr form, and to avoid having beds of flowers to the clusters of shruos and small trees being planted 
scattertl about in any direction without any taste ; but as directed, or the effect will be lost St;cp$ or back 


the arraiig^ent of a garden has no precise^nde, and entrance al a ; shrubs knd rather hkh, gtacetul trees at 
must depend 01& circumstances, andt where possible, b; flowers at ^ in front of shrubs, allround the garden; 
tasteful arinngement^ may be made wim"advantage. D, flowerfbeis ; B, the kwn ; r, summer-house ; O, rustic 


; ^ Aft j,«n ; r. Mimmei^-lioitte ; nntic 
red flowery (km 4 jfouBtaiti ia> . 
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The bftt$ If A are fUled with pink roses ; vnth white 
geranmmi;*jc:;, with blue dowers; P, with mignonette; 
K, with rhododendtxms and azaleas. It is called the 
tesselated flower-bed, and has a very imposing effect. 

Fig. 6 represents a geometrical flower-b^, bordered 
with turf, and gravel walks. Beds of this design have been 
laid out in ti^ following manner a, roses ; B, geraniums ; 

blue flowers; D, white flowers; £, yellow flowers. Fig. 
7 represents the beds with the corners rounded. 

F^. 8 is a geometrical garden ; beds bordered with turi^ 



Fig. 7. 


AFSIL AMO MAY* 

BsUl Fkfwcft. Cdour. 

A Anemone Apennina ... ... ... ... 

B B Aiabis pnncox white 

cc Cheiraathus Alpinas yellow 

D D Aubrietia pinpurea daih lihc 

a B Alyssum saxatile yellow 

F r Iberus saxatile white 

c c Ttilipa octtlus solus ... •** red and black 

H H Polemonium mexicanum blue 

1 1 Vesicaria utriculatum ... ... ... light yellow 


F ao ^ 



Fig. a 


gravel walks. A, geraniums ; b, mignonette ; c; nemo-i 
piila ; \ white flowers ; b, roses and carnations. The 
roses should be white, or nearly so. ^ 

A flowei^bed as re|N%sented at Fig. 8 mav be made to 
locflt ^l kU the year by following the plan for flower: 
sdbcession as below 

fbsbuary ANO IIARCH. 

' WUtmn. * Colour. 

A IflidMKIvVS nite whiteand|ito: 
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Beda Flowen. 

A SQeiie peadula ... 

8 B Nemo^la atomaria 

cc Nemofhilainsignis 

D D Esehseholtsia crocea 

BB Collinsiagyiuidlflom ... ... 

r p CoUinsia bledor 

CO Clarkia piflchdla aUsa 

H K Chukia puleheUa ... 

1 1 Eiyttaium Pcfoflidda&tink 

MAY Yo 

Beds. Jnmum, .''..iV 


Coloea 

pilfle 

whke . 


white 

reddish pefide 
ecange yellow; 
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COOKERY. 


Bedii. FJowttt 

BB Verbena, Duke d'Atimale 
F F Calceolaria viscosissima 
G O Verbena, Robinson's Defiance 

H H Verbena, Mont Blanc 

1 1 Verbena, Walton’s Emma ... 


Colour, 
bluish lilac 
yellow 
scarlet 
white 
purple 


DECBMIIEIC AND JANUAKY. 

Pots of small evergreens, &c. &c. 

If beds are cut on the lawn, they must be more distinct 
and divided than if laid out between gravel walks, from 
which a variety of forms may be planned. The vacancies 
* between the beds, if grass, need not be so equally cut as 
if for gravel ; but the latter is more durable— grass soon 
wears out, and besides, requires constant attention of 
cutting or mowing. 

Geometrical plans for gardens are now very generally 
in use, even for the smallest gardens, although correctly 
they should be formed only where they are not seen in a 
general plan of lawn and shrubbery, or in large gardens, 
and for them there must be suitable arrangements made. 
If the Rower-bed be round in the middle of a square, 
the four comers must be filled up ; but it may be 
any other shape, and for the comers and outward beds, 
American plants, such as rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
roses, are effective ; the plants should be low or dwarf 
next the path, and gradually rise in height at the back ; 
and the largest portion of ground we can spare should be 
used for uniform figures, and all beyond it for perma- 
nently planted American plants, roses, and various kinds 
of evergreens. 

In choosing flowers for the beds, variety is not the only 
thing to be thought of — colour is of great importance, and 
sha&s that will blend delicately one with the other should 
be selected. 

The beds of geometrical gardens are in series of circles 
of six or eight, or of some equal number. When the 
figure is formed of six beds for the inner circle, and the 
outer of twelve beds, the best arrangement for colours of 
flowers is three of one colour and three of another; 
alternate white and violet for the centre six beds ; the 
next row of six beds, yellow flowers ; and the outer twelve 
beds, alternately red and blue, which will, in fact, form a 
row of each colour. But the arrangement depends greatly 
on taste, and it is best to have one colour in a circle, if 
the beds be irregular in form and size, as the unifomiity is 
better preserved, and the variety quite sufficient. 

Vrhen the frost has spoiled the flowers, the beds may 
be filled with pot-flowers and small evergreens ; and to 
these flowers will succeed pots of crocuses, snowdrops, 
early tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, hepaticas, and other 
early blooming plants, which will serve to enliven the 
evergreens, and be doubly welcome as the first spring 
flowers ; and there will be no necessity to disturb this 
arrangement until the time for geraniums, verbenas, 
heartsease, roses, calceolarias, mirmalus, and other 
dwarf flowers can be planted ; and when a l^d is thus ar- 
ranged, it will look well alt the year. The chief favourites 
for a flower garden are— roses, geraniums, heliotropes, 
migponette, hydrangeas, peturias, verbenas, calceolarias. 
Hemophilia, &c. &c., and a list will be given in its proper 
place ; but for geometrical beds, many flowers are objec- I 
tioipable.on account of their straggling growth ; such are 
heliotropes, which are best suited lor side borders ; as also 
mignonette, hydrangeas, large geraniums, peturias, tall 
vemna% ^na all plants that are likely to destroy 
beauty of t&e design ; and in plantingflowers in geometrical 
beds, they must be even clipped to preserve uniformity. 
Many piar^ons have a great antipathy to geometrical beds 
of flowery but the 'mrmal unnatural appearance may^ 
always be relicvrf by the more natumpy grapef^l plai^- ; 
tions of flowem in the side beds, arid j^th si^ pf c|iui^ I 
and shirubbericK ’ ■„ V./ v; . 


I COOKERY— LXXVI. . , • , 

FKEHCH DlSHtS {c^MliKUid /romp, 26). f 

Monies d la Paulette {Mussels cached with 
Clean the shells of some mussels, to remove any sea-weed 
or other matters that may be adherent, and wash them 
repeatedly in water. Put the fish in a stew-pan over a 
hot fire until the shells open. Then remove the mussels 
from the shells, and drain them on a sieve,«preserving the 
liquor that passes through. Now place the fish in a stew- 
pan, with butter, together with parsley and chives well 
chopped up, and season with pepper and nutmeg. Put * 
' the pan over a gentle fire for a tew minutes, then add 
sufficient flour to thicken the preparation, and pour in 
some stock broth and some of the juice that was strained 
from the mussels. Let it boil for a moment, and remove 
to the side of the fire, where it will keep hot without 
boiling. Beat up some yolks of eggs in it, and squeeze in 
the juice of a lemon. 

RagoUt de Monies {Stewed Mussels). — Clean, cook, and 
strain some mussels, as directed for monies d la poulette. 
Then dress in butter, over a moderate fire, an onion, carrot, 
and some chopped mushrooms, with parsley and chives. 
Afterwards add a little flour, pepper, and nutmeg, with 
some white wine, and a little of the juice of the mussels. No 
salt must be added to this or the preceding preparation, 
owing to the salt contained in the juice obtained from the 
mussels being sufficient for the purpose. Add some good 
stock broth, or jus^ to the other materials in the stewpan, 
xboil them together, strain, and pour the liquid over the 
cooked mussels. 

Ragout de Champignons {Stewed Mushrooms ). — Clean 
the mushrooms carwully, and cook them with butter, 
parsley, and chives, in a stewpan over a gentle fire. Then 
mix in a little flour, and aftenvards add some good stock 
broth, or white wine and jns^ and let it simmer for one 
hour. The ragoiit is then to be mixed w'ith butter and 
flour to thicken it. Morils may be employed for the same 
purpose ; but, in that case, it is necessary to be very careful 
to remove every particle of sand that may adhere»to them, 
by frequent washing with plenty of water. 

RagoUt de Marrons {Stewed Chestnuts). — Fry some 
chestnuts in butter, and remove the rind from them. Then 
boil them in a little good white wine, mixed with stock 
broth, jusy or fends de cuisson. The chestnuts should be 
removed from the stewpan as soon as they are cooked, 
and the liquid then boiled down to the proper consistence. 
When ready, it is sent to table with the chestnuts in it. 

Godtveau {Forcemeat for Meat Pies and Ragouts ). — 
Remove the sinews and gristle from a piece of fillet of 
veal, and mince it up small, with the same quantity of beef- 
suet. Then mix the mince-meat together, with some 
chives and parsley, previously chopped up, and add mixed 
spice and salt. Beat them all together in a mortar, with 
a sufficient quantity of raw eggs to form them into a 
mass and a little water to soften it. Godtveau may also 
be employed for stuffing ; but, in this case, it should be 
Di^ared without the • 

r Ognons Glac4s { Glased Onioni),-^Zvx off the sb^^ and \ 
roots from some freshly-gathered onions, and cOok them^. 
in a stewpan with butter and sugar until they, are browned 
;MQisten them with strong stock broth, and boil down, 
pniil the liquid is reduced to chrcc-fourtbs of its {nreviews 
quantity. Then remove the stewpan farth^ from the lire, 
and keep it at a moderate temporature^ntil the|(mioitsaFe; 
covered with glaze. , / ' 

Ragodt d Id Boil some thin dices cfbac^kt^ ^and 

kbout a dosen small sausages, Then oqqk 
chestnuts, and forcemeat balls in. some wine 
.broth, and down the. ii<lttid to a pre^ 

JfW 

some amemusMf .if viik. 
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cucumbefs. make an <^nin^ in each of diem, and re« 
mio^e the inside with a spoon, and fill up the space thus 
producM with forcemeat. Replace the piece cut away 
over the opening, and place the cucumbers in a stewpan, 
the bottom of roich has been covered' with slices of meat 
and bacon. Then lay over the vegetables more slices 
of bacon, with onions, carrots, pepper, and nutmeg, and 
make them moist with stock broth. Place the stcwpan 
over a gentle ^fire until the cucumbers feel soft when 
touched with the finger. When ready for table, drain, 
and pour over them some jus au vin which has been 
imiled down to a proper consistence. 

RagoUt de Ris de Veau ( Veal Sweetbread Siewed,y^ 
Boil dom much as possible without injuring the 
preparation by the heat) about twelve mushrooms in two 
g^ses of white wine, a spoonful of tomato marmalade 
and a little jelly being added. When this has been done, 
put into the stewpan a glassful of fonds de cuisson of 
fowls, or some jus blaud; or, if neither of these are at 
hand, twice that quantity of good stock broth: and again 
boil down to the consistence of a sauce, and add to them 
the sweetbread, cooked by itself and cut into pieces, and 
also some quenelles, 

Bwuf Bouilli en Quenelles (Forcemeat Balls made of\ 
Boiled Bee/y — Mince some beef very small, with cooked 
potatoes, and parsley, chives, thyme, and similar herb^ 
according to taste. Mix them well together, and make 
into a paste with butter or dripping and raw eggs. Roll 
it into oalls, and dress in a pan with butter. This prepa- 
ration may be served either by itself or with sauce. ' | 

Hachis de Bceuf Bouilli (Minced Beef Boiled\-^Wi0.ct 
very small some onions with thyme, parsley, chives, and 
tarragon, and put them in a stewpan, with butter, over a 
gentle fire until partially cooked. Mix them with half a 
spoonful of flour, and let them become brown. Add to 
them, pepper, salt, half a glass of white wine, and some 
stock broth. When sufficiently done, put into pan a 
sufficient quantity of beef finely mince^ and let it simmer 
at a gentle heat for half an hour. Before sending to table 
mix with^t a ^oonful of mustard. 

Essence d^Assaisonnement (Essence of Herbs for Seer 
soning Satices^ and similar purposes).— Voox into an 
earthenware pM half a bottle of vin^ar, one bottle of 
white wine, and the iuice expressed ^om four lemons. 
Also add half a pound of salt, two ounces of pepper, and 
one drachm each of nutmeg, cloves, mace, basil, and 
thyme, together with an ounce of dried parsley. Make 
the vessel hot until it is about to boil, and then put the! 
cover on the vessel, and keep it at the same tdnperature' 
for seven or eight hours. Strain the clear liquid through 
a jelly bag, and it, to expeira' as much of the 

fluid as possible. Then filter it tfirohgh blotting-paper, 
or linen, and ^preserre the liquid in small well-stoppered, 
vessels. 

Ragout de Eaitances (Ragout of Fish 
the melts in cold water, and then steep them in boiling 
water to which some vinegar has been added Remove 
the m^$ from the water, dry them on a cloth, and cook 
them fir a quaher of an hour with parsley, chives, salt, 
and. p^per, in half a ^^sful of stock broth, and the 
same <}Uantity of white wme, mixed with a few spoonfuls 
oC de veau. Take out die melts when cooked, and 
evaporate the liquid in which they were cooked to the 
coimi|Kfeence pf a sauce, and thicken it with two ounces of 
biil^ek mixed with a little flour. Before sending this d!ish 
10 tahk mmabet to squeeze the juice of a lemon it 
de hitmcee may also^be prepared :4?y 
Cut ijito smaB pleCea two onipns/ope 
ek pmtdpf. fry djem with butter 
^ ealt, and^ nutmeg. f 

And mill;,, It thp,; 


the materials in a stewpan over a steady fire until they 
are reduced to half Now strain ofiT the cfcsix liquid, a nd 
simmer the melts in it for about twenty minutes. When 
about to send to table mix with it the yolks of two eggs 
beat up with cream ; simmer the whole at a gentle heat, 
to thicken it; and add the juice of a lemon: 

Ragotlt de Foies Gras (RagoUt of Fat 
the livers of fattened geese, and let them steep in (fienty 
of cold water ; then place in hot water for a short time. 
Remove the livers, and put them in a stewpan, with equal 
quantities of jus^ whitd wine, and stock broth. Season 
them with parsley, chives, pepper, and nutmeg. Very 
little, if any, salt should be addra, owing to the duantity 
already contained in the stock broth and jus, Simmex 
the livers for half an hour, and then remove them from 
the stewpan, and evaporate the liquids to the consistence 
of sauce. 

It will be as well to mention that this and other 
ragoUts may not only be employed at table for garnishing, 
but also as separate dishes. It is then usual to add, imme- 
diately before serving, some yolks of eggs beat up 
cream. 

RagoAt de Ris de Veau (Veal Sweetbread in Ragodt,)^ 
This dish may be prepared in the same manner as the 
ragoUt de fates gras^ but it is better to mix the sweet- 
breads with livers, mushrooms, artichokes, &c. 

RagoHi Mili (Mixed Blanch some arti- 

chokes, cut them up, with mushrooms, and place them in 
a stewpan with the livers of fat geese and the combs and 
kidneys of poultry, and proceed as directed for rago4t 
de foies gras, 

Pdti d /rw.— Beat up a mixture of four ounces of 
flour, the same number of the yolks of eggs, with salt, 
pepper, and sufficient beer or sweet white wine to render 
It of the proper consistence, without being too thick or too 
^in. Before using mix with it the white of an egg beat 
into a froth. 

Marinade (Fried Vegetables Cooked in J^iWgar).— Cut 
two onions and a cairrot into slices, add the usual seasOn- 
of thyme, parsley, basil, and other herbs cut up 
1, and fry them in butter. When these vegetables 
are cooked sufficiently, add a little flour, and then a glass- 
ful of broth, and half that quantity, 6f vtiiegXr. Put in 
salt, pepper, and some spice ^ siimmex for an hour at a 
[gentle heat, and strain. ' 




HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART-— LL 

PAPIERrHlCHfi WORK (eosmued 
To produce Plain Pearl OrmaiUHts ir Stained 
Pearl Ground,^li is frequently ^asitiabfe to represent 
ornamenis of the natural colour td the pmA upon a ground 
of brilliant blue, red, or some other tint F^. i would 
be a suitable example for this kind of work. To perform 
this the whole surface of the inlaid ptasi on which the 
device has to be shown must be painted over with tran^ 
parent colour of the desired tint This colour, repie- 
sented by the shaded parts in the figure, is allmm to 
remain, say. for the space of an hour or two, till U has 
become tolerably dry ; a pencil is then tal^, and 
device is paiqted upon the pearl in ordinitty 
white being Ate one usually empbyeAv ^ 
hours are allowed to elapse fiwr the qil to soften , the 
varnish-colour beneath it, and whim me Utter has beepuse. ; 
diorougfaly.so^ apiece of cotton taken and 

over the ; this brings off Ap ^Wte paint and I 
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latter itself been painted in after the device had been j hour or so in a warm place and has becbt{ie efiy, wet a 

drawn. piece of cotton wool, and with it rub off the lupmtsous 

Bright Gilding on Papier-mdchd^-^Avi most papier- gold— namely, all that is not covered with the asjNtaltumr 
m4che work, the ultimate effect of the object will ^eatly which protects the gold beneath it from the moisture, 
depend on the beauty of the gold ornaments with which it The covering of Brunswick black will next have to be 
is enriched. Gold is rarely or never placed over pearl, removed from the ornaments, and this may be done by 
but upon the black varnish, and upon the smoothness dipping a piece of cotton wool in turpentine^ and nib- 

and brightness of the latter the brilliancy of the gold bing it over the work. Two or three washings with tur- 


will depend ; the surface must there- 
fore be well polished before gilding. 

For ^bright gilding,’' boil a fdw g— 
shreds of isinglass in half a pint of 
water, and with this, when cold, go ^ 
over those parts of the work which jlk 
are to be covered with gold orna- ■■ 
ments. When well wetted it will be 
ready to receive the gold-leaf. In our " 
articles on 'illuminating” we spoke 
at full length of the different descrip- jffO 
tions of gold-leaf, its cost, and the 
form in which it is to be procured, 
and gave much information with re- VI 
gard to the processes of gilding. To 
these articles we would now refer the 
reader. We mentioned in that place 
that an instrument called a “tip,” 
consisting of a thin flat row of camel- 
hair fixed between two pieces of card, was 
much used in gilding*' With this instrument 
a whole or a half Im of gold, according to 
the size of the spice, to be ornamented 
should be taken tip, and 
laid carefully on the wetted 
surface, more gold-leaf 
, laid on until the 
whole is covered. As the 
solution of isinglass dries, 
the gold, which was pre 
viously dull, will begin to 
shine. When all appears 


pentine will be necessary before the 
gold will appear perfectly bright and 
clean ; when it does so it may be 
further polished with cotton woof andi 
r a little dry whitening, lightly used. By 
^ this method the most intricate desi^ 
and the most delicate lines in bur* 
nished gold may be readily executed 
\ A variety of tints of gold as well as 
silver leaf may be applied in the 
same manner. The above process 
(\ is technically known as “bright 
y gilding.” 

J\ Dead Dead gilding, on 

the contrary, is commonly accom- 
r plished by tlie “oil gilding;” pro- 
cess, which is really done with gold- 
size, and in this the leaf is ap^ied 
to an almost dry ground. Dead 
gilding looks very well in combination with 
bright gilding, and it may, for the sake 
of variety, be executed in a different shade 
of gold Japanners’ gold-leaf is of two 
colours — “ deep ” and 
former being 
alloyed with copper, the 
latter with rilver. Both 
these kinds are frequently 
used upon the same work, 
for the sake of variety. 
In dead gilding a gold- 
size is employed^ mixed 



to be perfectly dry, breathe on the surface of the gold, with a proportion of chrome yellow, which is made ote 
and press it gently down with a piece of cotton wool ; of for two reasons. In dead gilding the design bhs 
llfen warm the article slightly, to evaporate any moisture to be pencilled upon the black background, and tha 
which may possibly remain, and rub the gold lightly over gold-size being nearly transparent, there would be st' 
with dry cotton wool, which will cause it to assume great difficulty in seeing the shades of the pencil, 
pnUiancy. the chrome yellow and, besides th A, tne yellow Ifise 

We have now a broad strip of gilding, accordtt^ to has the effect of concealing any little fiaw or itnp^ ^ 
the device we have to execute ; the next object will be to fection which may occur in ms |dd*leaf laid tipto 
form it into ornaments. To do this the pattern must be it. A little linse^ oil is ofte added to the 
transferred to the surface of the gold in the inanner site, to prevent the wcMc drying t6o quickly* After 010' 
recommended Tor transferring it to pearl The devices gola^sUe has. been laid upon me ground, ft is allbWtd 
inmuded to reipaih in gold will then have to be dmwn ^ remgiji tin it has beconid idutost diy# and ts 
upop the gilding in:a$phMtom, or, as it ui mdre comnioiily i rikhtly kalMf 

“ Brunswick black;** When this has stood for an ww m suj^udbsisold 
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Fig, 3. 


SHVSetfJftaf ittay he applied in this work in precisely the 
me mnnn^iras golcl^ but it is less beautiful, and therefore 
le^ freely used than the latter. Indeed^ its principal 
value fHll be found to be as a background for transparent 
colours, and as a means of imparting a brilliancy to the 
work not otherwise to be obtained, except by the use of 
peari 

As an example of a subject in which silver-leaf may be 
used and afterwards painted over, we would instance 
the eyes in a peacock’s tail ; though the stained windows 
of a. cathedral^f which we spoke as a good sul^t 
for painting on pearl — ^may also be rendered very enec- 
^tivefy in this materid. Gold powders may be used in dead 
gilding in almost precisely the same manner as leaf-gold, 
as may also bronze powders, which may be procured 
in a variety of shades. For bright gilding only, plain and 
simple Greek patterns look exceedingly well ; and where a 
variety of colours and a mixture of kinds of gilding are 
used, mediaeval and arabesque designs will be found most 
suitable. The Elizabethan style, with its elaborate car- 
touches and intricate scroll-work, is also exceedingly well 
adapted to be carried out in gold of two shades, makes 
admirable borders for buildings, &c., and is not very diffi- 
cult of execution. Massive 
gokt ornaments may be 
shaded with “wash black," 
which is a mixture of a 
little “best black" with 
copal varnish. Chinese 
and Japanese patterns, 
thougn frequently very 
beautiful in themselves, and 
admirably adapted 
to the material, can 
scarcely be recom- 
mended to the ama- 
teur, since they re- 
quire adelicacjTf and 
skill In pencilling, 
which can scarcely 
be attained by any 
but the professed 
workman. Articles 
in papier-m&chd are 
often seen decorated 

They are 
formerly were 

executed in the following manner : — The flower— say, for 
example, a rose— is first laid in flat with flake white, to 
which two or three drops of oil have been added to 
prevent its drying too quickly. When moderately dry. 
me powdered cotours must be dusted upon this ground 
with a short and pretty thick pencil ; and when perfectly 
dry the back petMs are first painted in with a coat of 
the same white, and dusted in with powdered colour, 
and thus may l)e shaded off with extreme delicacy. 
When the first petals are dry others are painted, and the 
work thus proceeds dll the whole flower is finished; 
ieaves ^tems, and indeed every part, being laid in and 
colour^ by the same method; various-sized camel- 
hair pencils being used, according to the delicacy of 
the work. Instead of powdered colour, bronze powder 
may be used for ornamental work in almost the same 
wav, and this requires no skill in “pencilling," but 
6nfy ordinary ingenuity, la this case the ground must 
be laid in with |^oId size, instead of flake ivhite; 
and for rej^tlng patterns, such as that given in Fig. 
1,, A Idnd of stencilling may be tpade use . 
snn^ thxie may be saved. !n Figs. 3 to 8 me 
stencil-plates (which are 
in 4 meed writing 

la this n ahy 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 



Fig. 4- 

with flowers of singular softness and beauty, 
now painted in the ordinary colours, but for 



this should be sized by itself, and when nearly dry bronze 
of the particular shade required should be rubbed in with 
a little wash-leather rubber. Cotton wool should be 
avoided, as the filaments are apt to stick tn the work. 
If, for instance, the amateur desires to represent in bronze 
stencilling the conventional wild rose (Fig. 3}, he should 
first trace each distinct part on a separate piece of 
paper, and cut out the form with a sharp knife^ thus A 
vFig. 2} being traced and cut out would form the, 
stencil-plate a (Fig. 3). In like manner b, c, o, would 
form the stencil-plates B, c, D (Figs. 4, 5, and 6), and so 
on, until stencil-plates of all parts of the fiower, stems, 
&c.. are made. Then the ground being sized all over, 
and allowed to remain until just sticky, the plate of the 
centre of the flower b (Fig. 5) would be laid in position, 
and the bronze powder rubbed through with the wash- 
leather rubber. In like manner, the turnovers of the 
petals, A, A, A, A, A, would be made by rubbing bronze 
through the stencil-plate (Fig. 3), and the stems and 
fibres of the leaves next When all the light or solid 
parts are rubbed in, the stencil-plate D (Fig. 6) may be 
laid on the positions required for the petals, D, D, D, D, X>, 
and then with a dry camel-hair pencil the bronze wilt 

be dusted through, sp as 
to make the petals light 
in the middle and shadea 
off towards the centre and 
the turnovers. Here wc 
would caution the amateur 
to be careful to use veiy 
little bronze in the camel- 
hair pencil, as it is easy 
to make any part 
lighter, but if he 
gets too much 
bronze on the work 
he will not be able 
to soften down the 
lights sufficiently. 
In the same manner 
he will dust in the 
leaves B, F, G* be- 
ginning at their 
outer edges, and 
shading off towards 
the fibres in the middle. From the foregoing it will be 
seen that in this kind of decoration (whi^ is applicaUe 
to all dark smooth surfaces as well as to papier-mAcbd 
and japanned ware), that a little care and ingenuity only 
are required to produce a very pleasing effect. 

Specimens of this work may be often seen on old English 
papier-mlchd work, and also upon some of the Japanese 
ware, which has of late been so fashionable. We may 
perhaps here remark that if extra strength of light be 
required it may be obtained by dipping a “stumper" 
(made by cutting off a camel-hair pencil just below the 
quiU) in goW powder or bronze, and “stumping" in the 
parts requited to be extra light. If in this kind.pf or- 
namentation dead gilding is desired, it must be< 
done first, or, should the patterns not admit of this^ the 
gold-size on the background must be allowed to get 
perfectly dry before the leaf is applied, . and; to prevent 
it from sticking on any other than the desired parts, 
powdered whitening should be rubbed : OVet the whole. 
The gilding itself may then be dbno’ Wzch gold^size and 
chrome ycUow as directed above. Without this precaU* 
tion the leaf would probably adhirevi© lliosp parts of 
the surface; partially coyerkl bronze. A “pencil' 
bronze," usdftd for putting in iU bronze orname^ 
executed as i above, and aitoe for touching up, Jraky/b© 
inade by mixing bro*^; ^ and goM Ipte 
'A paint With the ^ colour to 'ili^'Ure 

a number of n^y ' 


(d. 



Fig. a 


Fig. S. 



no 


TEE SICK-ROOM AE© EWKSK 

Pencil bronze" would be useful to put in the fibres of pletes the work. If it be necessary to eoatinoe the 
&c. application for any length of time, and the f^tlent is not 

Final yarHisMn^,--^AAcr the ornamentation— whether able to bear' the fatigue of a complete chs!bge, the outer 
it be pearl, gold, or colour, or a combination of these— is wrappings may be removed and the bread moistened by 
finished, it must be protected by varnish. If the whole squeezing a sponge filled with hot water outside the rag 
surface of the article is elaborately enriched, and almost covering the bread. Care must be taken not to pour on 
covered with ornament, the better plan will be to take a more water than the bread will readily imbibe. In otdei 
broad, flat brush, and with this to cover the entire surface to prevent the drying of a bread poultice, some people 
with a thin coat of copal varnish ; but if the ornaments are recommend that a certain quantity of grease should be 
scattered, and much of the background of black varnish added to the bread crumbs ; but the ^ect is not the 
appears between them, it will be advisable with a fine same. Evaporation is the object aimed at in applying 
pencil to lay the varnish over the decorative parts only, a poultice, not greasy moisture. A bread poultice is the 
for the black varnish polishes better than the copal, and vehicle for numerous Icinds of decoctions of herbs, vegu- 
should not be loaded with it unnecessarily. After varnishing tables, &c. The addition of laudanum, if required, should 
and well drying, the article will require to be very lightly be made just before the poultice is laid on. 
rubb^overwith wet rotten-stone, and finally to be polished Linseed-meal Poultices should be made of powdered 
with the palm of the hand, moistened with a little sweet linseed. The basin m wjiich the poultice is mixed should 
oil, which will give a brilliancy of surface which is not to be made quite hot, as described above. Pour in some 
be equalled by any other method. It would seem almost boiling water, then add some linseed powder ; the latter 
needless for us to enlarge upon the uses to which papier- should be stirred round with a piece of firewood till it 
m&chd work is and may be applied. 'Chey are almost end- has become well mixed. . Continue adding hot water and , 
less, and are known to every one. The amateur, when he meal alternately, stirring ail the while, until the mixture 
has acquired this art, will have no difficulty in finding is nearly thick enough ; then beat it with a broad-bladed 
subjects to which to apply it, and we' may mention that all knife till the poultice is perfectly firm and free from 
the methods of decoration we have described will be found lumps. Have ready a piece of old linen folded double, 
equally applicable to articles formed of iron. large enough to cover tne surface of the affected spot ; 

spread the linseed about the fourth of an inch thick on 

THE 

In addition to cooking food for the sick, there falls to the fit for application, and is a first-rate remedy. When it is 
share of the nurse another description of work, called by desired to make linseed poultices very stimulating, add 
the late Dr. Abemethy “ surgical cookery.” The making half a pint of yeast to a pound of linseed meal The 
and application of poultices, fomentations, ointment, &c., yeast should be previously heated over a fire, stirring it 
come under this head, and form a very essential branch all the time to prevent burning. 

of domestic knowledge. It is too late, when such remedies ^ran Poultices are an. invaJuable remedy when a lai^e 
are ordered by a medical man, to begin by asking one's surface of the body is affected, as in rheumatism and lum- 
self how the directions are to be carried out. Every bago, or when cases of internal inflammation occur. For 
female head of a household should consider herself liable this purpose two flannel bags should be made ready, large 
to be called upon to become a nurse, and as such should enough to cover the seat, of pain— two bags ar€;necessary, 
acquire some information a$ to the probable nature of her because the poultice requires frequent change, and one 
duties. If opportunity for such learning has been denied ntixsi not be removed before another is ready to apijly 
her, the novice should unhesitatingly confess her ignorance immediately. Bran also speedily becomes sour, and emits 
to the doctor in attendance, and ascertain from him the an unpleasant odour, a circumstance at all times to be 
best mode of proceeding. guarded against in a sick-room. The best plan to moisten 

The following directions may suffice to meet common the bran is to place the necessary quantity in a colander 
requirements in a sick-room. over which has been previously spread a piece of muslia 

Pkfuliices.— These applications are used externally, to Four boiling water over the bran, squeeze the superfluous 
soothe pain and allay inflammation. If well made, poultices moisture out with a wooden spoon, and, when sufficiently 
are a great comfort to a sufferer ; but if ill made they drained, turn the bran into the flannel bag. Ifi in the 
are more likely to do harm than good. The chief object process of draining, the bran has become cool, place the 
in making a poultice is to have the substance thoroughly bag of bran in front of the fire for a few minutes before 
saturated with moisture without being sloppy. A gooa applying the poultice. The bag should not be more than 
poultice is, in, fact, a “local tepid bath,” and works its one-tbird full of bran, as the weight would be incon- 
good effects by means of gentle evaporation. On this venicntly heavy. A piece of oiled silk or w^erprpof 
account the patient should be kept in bed, to prevent the cloth should be laid on the top, as already described. ^ It 
possibility ot a chill from draughts of cold air. The is not always necessary to r<^moistcn the br^ with not 
pread-and-water poultice is one of the best kind, and is water. By placing the poultice last removed^ in a siw 
in most general use. To make a bread poultice, place oven, pro\nded sufficient moisture is still retain^ m the 
a basin in an oven or beside a fire till quite hot, then bran, the purpose will be answered ; or, by putting wie 
break into it the required quantity of coarse bread crumbs bag and poultice into an ordinary steamer over a saucepan 
(without crust) ; cover the chimbs with boiling water, and of hot water the end would be the same, ^ 

sfit ,a plate on the top till the bread has soaked up as ’ Mustard Poultices are in such general esteem tlM 
ihueh water as it will take* Strain the water off, and the their value requires no comment. A simple mu^ard 
bread wiJi be in a pulpy state* Have ready a piece of poultice is made )>y adding onc-thM of flour 
old Hnen, and spread the poultipe on it about one inch thirds of ordinary mustard. If it is desired to tnm m 
thick. The poultice, or bread plaister, may then be mustard act more quickly, some vinegar, nrnrt .wlgMim 
applied, whilst considerably , warm, to the aflli^ted spot quantity according to the size .of the poultice^ shoiddi 
A dry piece of flannel should , be folded several times ami added boiling hdt. The poultice should then^bc 
^ac^ over the poultice, surmounting the wrap by a ptete about half ao inch tWek between a piece pC old 
s^oijbd sift or gntta-pe^ doth^to t^ain the and ap|Siied whihit hoik Some people 

and heat Absmdage to keep ^ whole in place com- ^ a btoum phper, Without piidWg 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSE.— III. 


‘SURGICAL COOKERY." 


the linen ; Jay the poultice m front of a fire, if the weather 
be cold, and place a piece of lai d about the size of a hazel 
nut in the middle, when the lard begins to melt, gently 
spread the grease over the top of the poultice. It is then 
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the skiti ; biit title latter mode is an error, 
spoiianng or scraping is afterwards necessary to rc- 
me^ve the mastard, in order to prevent blistering. About 
twetttts^utes is generally long enough to bear a mustard 
poultice ! less time if the skin of a child is concerned. 
About four or five minutes for the latter is usually long 
enou^. Any moisture that may be left on the skin 
should' be dabbed off gently with an old silk or cambric 
handkerchief- The spot whence the poultice has been 
removed should be kept covered for some hours with a 
soft, light covding. ^ ^ 

is a more active means of irritating the skm 
. than by. applying poultices, and is seldom resorted to in 
‘ the treatment of veiy young children. With the ordinary 
blister the nurse has usually nothing to do beyond apply- 
ing it as directed by the medical man ; but in the dressing 
which follows some amount of care and intelligence ai-e 
needed on her part to prevent after-troubles. The ^st 
time for placing on a blister is at bed-time, or at the time 
when the patient is likely to enjoy the longest period of 
sleep. In most instances twelve hours is about the usual 
time for a blister to be worn by an adult. If the skin 
is very sensitive, a sheet of tissue paper may be laid over 
the blister, the nurse having previously, with her finger, 
pressed the paper on the plaister till it is thoroughly 
saturated witn the oil contained in it. It should then 
be immediately applied, and afterwards kept in its place 
by being bandaged with a piece of old linen or handker- 
chief. When about to proceed to dress the blister the 
nurse should provide herself with a pair of sharp scissors, 
an old cambric handkerchief, and a piece of old linen or 
lint fully the size of the spot covered by the blister. She 
should also have a sponge at hand previously squeezed 
almost dry through warm water. If the skin is very 
much raised in several places, the nurse should choose 
the bladder nearest the bottom of the blister to let out 
the water. This is done by making a snip with the point 
of the scissors about half an inch long or rather less. 
The sponge should be placed under the spot snipped for 
du water to flow into it By gently pressing the renam- 
ing blisters in the direction of the lower one the whole 
surface skin may generally be preserved unbroken, and 
the blister eflectually emptied. This is very desirable, as 
the healing of the sore is facilitated by the scarf stan 
forming a covering ; the unsightliness of the wound when 
healed is likewise thus prevented. When all the water 
been removed from beneath the skin, a piwe of lint 
covered with speimaceti ointment should be laid over the 
spot, and a folded soft cloth on the top. At the expira- 
tion of a few hours, if more fluid has formed, the dr^sing 
must be repeated, avoiding, if possible, fresh snipping 
of the skin. Fresh lint and spermaceti will be required 
for each dressing. In some cases the skin is disposed to 
slough, and either poultices may become necessary, or the 
application of spirits of wine and turpentine, on cotton 
wadding. The Utter is generally effectual. Twoorthr^ 
^icknesses-^the glazed side uppermost — should be laid 
pver the sore places, and not removed for at least twenty- 
Ibur hours, A medical man, if in attendance, should be 
decimaifi^ed with the exact appearance of the wound after 
aplister is rdnoved, and during the progress of healing, 
as immetimes rather seridus conscjquences occur, it proper 
attention is not given to the dressing. . 

Lt^iwns and* Washes require the opposite 

!ttt of blisters and - poultices. The linen on 
_iier 'are applied should be left freely exposed ito 
air.; A sinjjtewickness is sufficient for this 

the lotion has evaporated the hnen should be 
Instead of retnovmj the 
ndy squeeze a sponge conta^ 
r^Spoi; Plain com water, ytptig 
(Houlard watpr, and spints # 

'luse,^'/:' ' '.r 



PERFUMERY, 

II. 

The Bouquet do la Beiney or Queen^s EoUquet, is pre- 
pared by dissolving the following essential oils and 
essences in two hundred and twenty parts Of rectified 
spirits of wine Oil of bergamot, five parts ; essence of 
jasmine, six parts ; essence of ambergris, essence of niusk, 
and the best oil of English lavender, four parts of each ; 
oil of neroli, two parts; and of the oils of cloves and 
verbena, one part each. 

Another perfume of the same name consists of five 
parts of oil of bergamot, two parts of best English oil of 
lavender, and one part each of the strongest aromatic 
vinegar, essence of musk, and oil of cloves, dissolved in 
forty-eight parts of rectified spirits of wine. Both of the 
forms given will be found to produce very agreeable per- 
fumes, and which are much esteemed. Much of their 
distinctive character is due to the bergamot they contain* 

Another pleasant scent, which also contains a huge 
quantity of bergamot in its composition, is the JS^nt ^ 
Ber^amote. It consists of one drachm of the 
of bergamot, fifteen drops of essence of ambergrisi^ a||d 
seven drops each of the essence of musk, oil of i^se 
geranium, and oil of verbeqa, dissolved in four ounces Ul 
rectified spirits of wine. 

That well-known scent called FranpPanniis composed 
of forty parts each of essence of oms root and viblets ; 
twenty parts each of the essences of vanilla, rose, and 
neroli ; ten parts of the essence of tonquin beans, and 
five parts each of the essences of sandalwood and musl^ 
together with a very minute proportion of oil of cloves. 

The Albion Nosegay is another well-known scent ; ft 
owes its perfume chiefiy to the large quantity of essence 
of roses it contains. It consists of forty parts of the 
essence of roses — that obtained by enfleurage being tl^ 
best for this purpose — ten parts of the essence of orris 
root, half that quantity of the essence of vanilla; two and 
a half parts each of the essences of castor and musk; and 
one part of oil of bergamot. 

That celebrated perfume the Eau de Cologne^ or Water 
of Cologne, may be prepared cither by distillation or by 
merely dissolving the materials employed in rectified spirits 
of wine. When eau de Cologne is prepared by the fatter 
method, great care must be taken that the essential oils ' 
employed have been recently prepared, and that they are 
free from colour, in order that the perfume may be as fra^ 
grant as possible, and perfectly limpid, like water. It is 
also necessary that the spirit employed shall be perfectly 
free from any unpleasant smell which it may have 
acquired during its manufacture. Although a ve^ good 
preparation can be obtained in this way, yet when made 
by distillation this perfume possesses a superior fra- 
grance, and is also entirely free .from any slight tkm 
of colour which it is apt to have when prepared by the 
other method. 

An excellent form of eau de Cologne may be 
prepared Take two drachms of the seeds of the feseeir 
cardamom, and put them into a still with two 
rectified spirits of wine, and add twenty-four qir#| of 
each of the following oils: bergamot, lemony ^.oxMge, 
neroli, rosemary, and cedrat ; allow them to rem^frir a 
few days, and incn distil three pints of pernfrne. , Sfitewt- 
times a stronger preparation is made fy eact^oyfrig half 
the quantity of spirit to the same 
This prepkratipn may also be by omitting the 
seeds, and dissaving the oils in IhO knif it without distUr 
latlen. lb this case the pe^me w be improved by 
allowing the Oe Cologne^ remain at rest 

in a cdSi ^c, sudu as a diy^^iie belto, for two or diw 
months fieihro being used*. . 

A gp<^ :i^d bf rao 







a drachm of oil of losemai^, and forty drops of the oil 
of neroli, and dissolve them in one pint of rectified spirits 
of wine. This preparation will be much improved by 
the addition of a few drops of the essences of musk ana 
ambergris. 

A very supedw kind of eau de Cologne may be manu- 
factured by distilling thirty drops of each of the oils of 
orange peel, bergamot, and rosemary, dissolved in half 
a pint of rectified spirits of wine, with thirty grains of 
cardamom seeds, and half a pint of orange-flower water. 
The materials are mixed together, and allowed to remain 
for a few days before distillation, and then half a pint of 
the perfume is to be distilled from them. This perfume 
may also be obtained by dissolving the oils mentioned, 
together with half the quantity of the oil of neroli, in the 
Sinrit, and allowing them to remain a few days before use. 

Another form for preparing eau de Cologne, directs the 
employment of eau de miltsse des carmes, three pints, 
ana the same quantity of compound spirit of balm, one 
quart of spirits of rosemary, three ounces each of the oils 
•of cedrat, lemon, and bergamot, half that quantity of the 
oils of lavender, neroli, and rosemary, and three-quarters 
cl an ounce of the oil of cinnamon ; die whole to be dis- 
solved in three gallons of rectified spirits of wine. The 
form now given is that of the Pans Codex, and the 
materials are directed to be digested for eight days, and 
then three gallons distilled. 

An excellent kind of eau de Cologne ^ may be prepared, 
which is scented principally with bergamot, as in the 
following recipe : — Take one drachm of the oil of berga- 
mot, dissolve it in half a pint of rectified spirits of wine, 
and add eight drops of the oil of lemons, four drops each 
of neroli and rosemary, six drops of the oil of cedrat, and 
a drop and a half of the oil of balm. 

The Eau de Milisse des Carmes, or Balm Water, 
which has been previously mentioned, is a very old per- 
fume, which at one time was in very great«repute. It is 
prepared with a pound and a half of balm tops in flower, 
four ounces of lemon peel, and two ounces each of crushed 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves, together with one ounce 
of Angelica root, the same quantity of coriander, and five 
and a half pints of rectified spirits of wine. The mate- 
rials are to be digested in the spirit for eight days, and 
then distilled in a vessel surrounded by hot water, the 
process being kept up until the whole of the spirit has 
been evaporated off, and the materials have become drv. 

Eau Incomparable, or Water that Cannot be Excelled, is 
another well-known ^rfume. It is thus prepared : — ^Take 
one drachm of the oil of lemons, forty-five drops of the 
oil of bergamot, thirty drops of the oil of cedrat, fifteen 
drops of oil of rosemary, and eight of English lavender, 
dissolved in one pint of rectified spirits of wine. The 
.'sCent.of this preparation maybe improved by the addition 
of a few ounces of water, and then distilling a pint of the 
fluid. 

The Eau d'Esprit de Myrtle, commonly known as 
Myrtle Water or Spirit, is prepared by digesting about half 
a pound of the tops of myrtle, gathered when in flower, 
in two pints of rectified spirits of wine and a little water, 
for about a week ; then the materials are placed in a 
Still, half a pound of common salt is added, and two pints 
of the perfume distilled over. Occasionally other scents 
are adacd to this perfume, to render it stronger. 

An agreeable ^rfume^ called the Eau de Marichale, 
may be made with half an ounce of, the essence of violets, 
one drachm of the oil of cloves, the same quantity of 
oil of bergamot, dissolved in half a pint of rectified s]^t, 
and five ounces of orange-flower water being afteturards 
added. . 

The Ey^elsi^ Perfume, a fragrant cbfnpohnd,^ cbmishi 
of one phnee each of ^the essences pf ja^niine, rose^ ta ai^e^ 
and cassia % half an ounce of the essence of vamlta, tv^ 


drachms of the essence, of civeti and % drof^; a 
the bitter oil of almonds. 

Eau ePIspaAan is composed of two drachms df oS 
of the bitter orange, fifteen drops of rosemaif;cig^, dipps 
each of the oils of neroli and doves, four dropspr pi 
cassia, and the same quantity of oil of $peaixmnt» mixed 
with seventeen ounces and a half of rectified spirits of 
wine. When the oils are dissolved, add two and a half 
ounces of rose water. 

Eau de Bouquet consists of essence of violets and 
spirits of rosemary, half an ounce each ; essence of jasmine, 
half a drachm, and the same quantity of oil of bergamot t 
oil of verbena, fifteen drops, and the same quantity of oil 
of English lavender, with fifteen ounces of rectified spirits 
of wine. When the whole are dissolved, add five ounces 
of strong rose water, and half an ounce of orange-fiower 
water. 

The preparation known under the names of Edu de 
Beauti and Eau dEUgance differs from the other per- 
fumes we have considered by containing star aniseed and 
some of the balsamic gums. It consists of one ounce of 
the essence of star aniseed, the same quantity of tincture * 
of tolu, and five ounces of the tincture of styiax, with the 
same amount of rectified spirits of wine. In addition to 
these, it contains half a pint of essence of jasmine, hsdf 
that quantity of essence of hyacinth, half an ounce of 
the essence of vanilla, and fifteen droj^ of the essence of 
ambergris. The materials are to be mixed together, and 
allowed to remain for a week, being frequently shaken 
during that time, and is then decanted, and filtered, if 
necessary. 

Bouquet d^ Amour, a very fragrant perfume, is thus 
prepare : — Take of the essences of roee, jasmine, violet, 
cassia, two >lrachms of each ; of the essences of musk and 
ambergris, of each one drachm. 

Eau d Ambre Royal, sometimes called Eau Royal, 
consists of one drachm of essence of ambergris, the same 
amount of the essence of musk and essence ^ambretk. 
These are dissolved in five ounces of rectified spirits of 
wine, and half that quantity of orange-flower water is added. 
This recipe produces a very agreeable musk-like scent, 
which, owing to the large quantity of ambergrUf and miudc 
it contains, retains its fragrance for a very long period. 

The Extrait de Muse, or Essence of Musk, required for 
the preceding, and other perfumes, may be thus prepared : 
Take the ordinary tincture or essence of muric, tour parts; 
essence of ambergris, two parts ; essence of rose triple, 
one part ; and mix them together. The extrait de muse 
may also be used as a perfume for the handkerchief by 
those to whom the smell of musk is agreeable, but if 
so employed, only a very small quantity must be used for 
the purpose. 

Eau d*Ambrette, sometimes called Esprit, or Essen^ 
d'Ambrette, is made by digesting for a week four parts of 
crushed musk seed in ten parts of rectified spirits of wine, 
diluted with three parts of water. This preparation will 
be found to be improved by the addition of a few drops 


Esprit IP Orange is a very agreeable-smelling prepi^« 
tion. It consists of two dradims and a half if bU of 
orange-peel, half a drachm of oil of cedrat, fifteen di^s 
of the oils of lavender and cloves, and eight to ten dims 
of the essence of musk. 

It must be remembereo with regard to this 
tion, and also all perfumes into the composition of 
the oils of orange or lemon yeast #^nter, ta ik 
to rinse the bottles into which the scent is tp 
well with rectified spirit If this precaution i| not 
and any moisttfre should be preseitt in the/ Vi^ 
portion of the ess^ial oil will be tnmiediatt^ 
and rendei^ the perfitmc more or Um 
case somfdry carbonace of iha^e^' 
the Uif li^ 
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)AMATEUR'TURNING. inside may be 

^ hollowed out, which may be done with the gouge* To 

' ‘ <• ensure accuracy, it will be well, when this has been 

As we^rust that we have now given to the reader a done, to try with the callipers or compasses whether 
tolerably clear idea of the lathe, of the appliances and ; the diameter is the same at all depths, and, if not, more 
tools used in ordinary concentric turning, and of the ' can be turned away. The lid will be turned in the same 


materials upon which he is 
to employ them, we shall 
next proceed to speak of 
the manner in which they 
'Should be used. 

For his first essay in ®CIZ 

turning, a box of moderate 
dimensions will bo a good 1 

object to be selected by the ^ 

beginner. A piece of wood || 

of the proper size — which W 

will be somewhat larger 
and longer than the inten- 
ded dimensions of the box 
, — must be selected. This 
must first be made toler- A 

ablv round with the chisel, 
and then glued upon the 'WliH 

chuck, another piece being 
glued upon a second chuck 
to form the lid, and when 
the glue has become per- 
fectly hard and dry the 
work may be commenced. 

The box having been 
placed in the lathe to reduce it to form, the 
gouge should be first employed. Placing the 
rest on a level with the axis of the work, hold 
the handle firmly and steadily, in a downward 
direction, so that the cutting edge may be above 
the axis ; bring the tool gently and gradually to 
the wood at first, and do not press against it 
roughly till it has become comparatively smooth, 
otherwise the wood will probably be chipped, 
and the ec(ge of the tool be damaged, and the 
hands of the beginner will also be likely to 


of the beginner will also be likely to 
with some 


hands of the bej 
meet with some 
very disagreeable 
jerks. The work 
being made toler- 
ably round, raise 
the rest somewhat 
above the axis, 
and use the chisel. 
This will require 
holding in a less 
oblique direction 
than the gouge, 
and being brought 
in contact with the 
wood at a higher 
level, much more 
caution will be re- 
ouired in* using it 
tnan in using the 
former tool, for it 
is far more difficult 
to mai^^, and 
will, if improperly 
handled, dig into 



:urned away. The lid will be turned in the same 

f manner, the diameter of 
the groove made for its 
reception being accurately 
measured with the calli- 
pers, and transferred to it. 
\Vhcn it fits, it may be cut 
from its chuck and placed 
upon the box, and the two 
smoothed together till they 
3 appear as if of one piece. 
The top of the box will 
now require to be made 
smootli, and for this pur- 
pose the rest must again 
be placed across, AU 
roughnesses and scratcher 
being turned out, a piece 
of sandpaper may be taken 
and held against the work 
while the lathe is made 
to turn rapidly, first for- 
wards and then backwards, 
Y and afterwards it may be 

polished by holding against 
it a piece of rag on which 
are a few spots of olive oil, and a handful of its 
own shavings. For finishing the bottom of the 
box, it will be necessary, after it has been cut off, 
to turn down the chuck so as to fit its interior, for 
this will give far better support to the box than 
it could derive from being merely inserted into 
a chuck, and a shoulder should be left, against 
which its upper lip can rest. This chuck should 
not be made to fit into the box so tightly that 
force would be required to make the two fit, nor 
yet so loosely as to admit of the chuck turning 

without carrying 
. ■■■.- — ~ .. the bbx with it; 

■■■,. ■■ — , if the fault, how- 

' ■■ ■' •; , , ■■ / ever, be on the 

©[/ latter side, more 

tightness may be 
^ J given by rubbing 

the chuck over 
\ with chalk. Much 

N. jQ / l care is required in 

^ // B/l /I chucking hollow 
/ // / ) objects, as the 

J/JmMF 4 / inaccuracy 

^ will lead to serious 

/ (/ / / inequalities in the 

M f / / wort and in re- 

1/ / / moving such work 

✓ -mj / from the chuck 

I ' ' some care is ne- 

- L / E cessary to avoid 

/ breaking it. A 

V small chisel should 

be carefully intro- 
duced betw'cen the 


the wood, and chip off great pieces in a most objection- shoulder and lip, first upon one, and then upon the other 
able manner. It should be held lightly but steadily, and side, till the article slips off. The sides of boxes may, 
allowed to run along the work, clearing away its inaccu- if desired, be ornamented with mouldings by means of 
racies, and feeling almost as if it were acting by itself, the smaller chisels and gouges, or they form a very good 
The sides having been made perfectly smooth with the opportunity for the employment of the milling tools. ; 
chisel, a groove will have to be cut to receive the lid. that instead of 

The tost will mw have to be tamed transversely^ so as merely slippng tightly.on lo the. bottom pf ^tho,box,4t is 
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AMATEUR TURNING. 


intended that the lid should fit upon it by means of a 
screw, a somewhat more delicate and difficult operation 
will have to be performed. The best and least expensive 
method of doing this is by means of the screw tools shown 
at Fig. I. The groove to receive the lid having been 
cut down to a proper depth, the outside tool, A, should be 
placed upon tlie rest, and its edge brought against that 
part of the groove nearest the lip ; and then by a steady, 
horizontal motion, while the lathe revolves at a moderate 
pace only, brought to the opposite end of the groove, 
from which, when reached, it must at once be jerked out, 
otherwise the thread will be injured and the screw spoiled. 
If this motion is performed smoothly and steadily, a series 
of hollows, corresponding to the points in the tool, and of 
ridges, which form tlie thread of the screw, will be left 
with great regularity. The inside screw, in the lid of the 
box, has to be cut in the same manner with the inside 
tool, n, the lid having previously been hollowed out 
almost to fit the box, but not, as in the fo^er case, 
wholly so, sufficient additional wood being in this instance 
left to form the thread of the screw. This is the method 
employed most commonly by practised turners, and by 
skilful hands it can be accomplished with great precision 
and without difficulty; it is, however, one of those delicate 
matters which give considerable trouble to the beginner 
and the less skilful workman, and for the benefit of 
such persons an invention has been brought into use 
which renders screw-cutting extremely simple. The tra- 
versing mandrel is a contrivance by means of which a 
backwards and forwards motion of the work is attained. 
Beneath the left-hand end of the mandrel a screw- 
guide is fixed, capable of being raised or lowered at 
pleasure, and cut into grooves of vai’ious sizes, to suit 
the different sized threads to be cut. This fits into a 
cylinder indented with a screw, which fits on the end of 
the mandrel, and when the fly-wheel is turned half-way 
round, the mandrel is, by this apparatus, forced to take 
that backw'ards and forwards motion while it revolves, 
which necessarily lesults in a screw' being cut by a tool 
held still against the w'ork at the opposite end of the 
mandrel. It is W'cll to have about Haifa dozen different 
sized guides for cutting various sized screws ; and while 
working with them it is best to proceed somewhat cau- 
tiously at first, not holding the tool too hard against the 
wood till the line of the thread is pretty well marked upon 
it. It should, however, be observed that the traversing 
mandrel is better adapted for cutting short than long 
screws.. The traversing chuck, a more complicated and 
ingenious, though not more useful invention than the 
above, gives a similar motion, and admits of a screw 
being cut with perfect accuracy with a single-point tool 
In turning out a hollow sphere, it is necessary, after the 
outer portion has been shaped, that a hole or holes should 
be bored into its interior w'ith the centre-bit, through w’hich 
the inner portions may be cut away. To avoid making 
too large an aperture, it is better to make half a dozen 
holes, at equal distances from each other, and to w'ork 
through these till all the excavations meet. The curious 
Chinese balls, which contain sphere within sphere, are 
worked by this method. The innermost sphere is first 
hollowed out ; its exterior and the interior of the second 
ball arc then worked upon till the first is detached, 
and the work is thus carried on till the whole series is 
completed. 

Before attempting any article on which labour is to be 
'bestowed, we should advise the beginner to accustom 
himself to work by turning large pieces of wood into shape, 
for practice merely. The art of turning is one which 
cannot at once be acquired from any directions, either 
written or verbal ; practice, and practice alone, will give 
a mastery over the tools, and it will be well that this power 
should be acquired on worthless pieces of wood, otherwise 
iailure and disappointment will ensue. .\nd this will hold 


good with regard to some of the particular operations in 
turning. We should advise no one to maM his first 
attempt at screw cutting on a piece of wood ihtended for 
a specific purpose, but to make a series of trials tn waste 
pieces till he has gained the required facility. The 
reader will therefore remember that while, for the sake of 
conciseness, we give directions for the formation of a par- 
ticular article, as though it were the first thing attempted, 
we always imply that previous practice has been gone 
through. And here we may remark, thj^ for soft woods 
the tools require to be sharpest, and ground to the most 
acute angle, and less so for hard woods and ivory ; while 
metals may be turned with a comparatively blunt tool. , 

We shall now have to speak of the more costly and 
less common appliances which are used for elliptical and 
eccentric turning. 

Elliptical Turning. — This is performed by means ofi 
the elliptical, or, as it is more commonly though incor- 
rectly called, the oval chuck. This machine consists of a: 
framework to screw upon the mandrel, the centre portioa 
of which is allowed a sliding motion upwards and down- 
wards within certain limits, and of a ring with two arms,, 
in which are grooves through which screws piss into the 
head-stock, and which is thus capable of a sliding motion 
from side to side ; the diameter of the ring, and the space 
over which the slider in the framework moves arc the 
same, and wheh the centre of the ring is not set exactly 
opposite to the mandrel the motion obtained from these- 
two contrivances acting in concert will be elliptical. 

The Sliding or Parallel Rest, — This contrivance, of 
which we give an illustration at Fig. 2, is exceedingly 
useful for facilitating the cutting of patterns, and fits upon, 
the bed of the lathe, like the ordinary rest. As will be 
seen from tne illustration, the whole of the upper part of 
this rest can be adjusted to the work at any angle, by 
means of the nut a, while the tool-box, and tool, B, can, by 
turning the screw c, be moved to any part of the gra- 
duated stccl-bed D D, the distance being regulated by the 
numbers marked on the wheel E. The tool b, which can 
be changed at pleasure, is held in the tool-box by a screw,, 
and is pushed towards the work or drawn frpm it by a 
handle, F, while the depth of the cut is regulated by the 
screws G G. By means of this graduated rest, many 
beautiful patterns may be cut with the greatest accuracy ; 
and it is perfectly invaluable when used in connection- 
with some of the other instruments w’hich we have to* 
describe hereafter. It requires a set of tools peculiar to* 
itself, which fit into the tool-box, and are about two inches* 
in length ; they are of different sizes, and are ground to* 
different angles. These may be bought at from six to ten 
shillings per set. 

Before applying ornamentation to any surface by means% 
of the sliding rest, it will be necessary to render that sur- 
face perfectly true and level, otherwise the pattern will 
not be accurate. To accomplish this object, adjust the 
rest parallel to the work, and put in a round-ended tool, 
setting it by the screw's G G, so that it may merely touch 
the wood or ivory ; if the screw c is then turned, by- 
means of a handle wdiich fits to it, while the lathe is m 
motion, so as to make the tool-box, and consequently the 
cutting tool, run along the steel-bed for the whole length 
of the work, a true and regular surface will be given^ 
though sometimes a hollow may be left in the centre, for 
which reason it should be proved with the straight-etjge^ 
and the smoothing process again gone through, if izeces- 
sary. Patterns m^y now be cut by iifcerting pointed tools^ 
and the occurrence of these at the required and regular 
intervals woll be secured by attention to the markings on 
the graduated bed and wheel. 

The Circular The parallel rest, however, i» 

useful for working in straight lines only, and cannot be 
made fully available for the decoration of globes, vases* 
and other objects v&ich partake of the spherical shape. 
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and this difficulty is supplied by the circular rest (Fig, 3). 
The construction of this machine, is, as will be seen from 
the ^ngaving, exceedingly simple. It has two beds, upon 
the up^r one of which, a, fits the tool-box ‘and cutting- 
tools, which are the same as those used for the parallel 
rest ; the lower bed, B B, which is parallel to the upper, 
has the same mechanism for giving a regular lateral 
motion as the bed in the parallel rest. This is fixed on a 
horizontal wheel, c, which is made to revolve in the re- 
quired direction^ and for the desired distance, by the screw 
in the spindle, D, which can be turned by a handle at E. 
This simple contrivance renders the ornamentation of 
spherical surfaces exceedingly easy. 


GARDENING.— XXXVII. * 

The imitation of the beauties of Nature, and theii 
introduction into the space allpticd for the garden in as 
elegantly graceful a manner as can be accomplished, so as 
to look well without attempting more than there is room 
• for, is the plan for laying out a garden. There should be 
no straight paths, sharp angles, or uniform planting ; the 
paths should be formed in gi-acefiil curves, and the curves 
induced by plantations of clumps or single handsome 
trees, so that one or the other may form a positive inter- 
ruption to any short road to the house, at every part of 
the path from which it may be seen. 

Clumps of trees and beds of flov.'crs should not be placed 
on the grass, except at a short distance from the road, 
and single trees should be placed at the distance of 
ten to twenty feet. The clumps at the side of the road 
should be of a largo size, and the principal trees and 
shrubs, evergreens ; some clumps formed of the same 
kind of trees, such as various hollies, various kinds of firs, 
another of the evergreen oak, another arbutus ; but unless 
this plan can be carried out on a large scale, mixed plant.a- 
tions arc better, on account of the beautiful effect of the 
contrast produced by the colours and growth of the foliage. 
"I'he beds or clumps near the house should be filled with 
flowers and flowering shrubs, such as rhododendrons, 
azaleas, andromedas, laurestinus, ^rarrya^ ciiptica, hardy 
heaths, roses, &c. ; and these beds must be in the line of 
the drive or path, and the outline parallel with the edge 
of the grass, avoiding most particularly circular or 
geometrical beds, which would at once destroy the charm 
which these formations are intended to create by their 
natural and graceful appearance. 

RockworL — In the garden or grounds a corner may be 
prettily fitted up with rockwork, if a larger space of ground 
cannot be given. This ornamental work is very easily 
done. The most simple way is to get a cartload of rough 
material that is left after the burning of bricks, lay the 
blocks upon a mound of earth, and fill up the spaces 
with c&rth ; then fill in between each block, by planting 
grass, ferns, primroses, violets, and any wild creeping 
plants. This rockwork should never be placed near the 
house, but it serves to fill in corners round a summer- 1 
house, or to cover unsightly patches of uncovered brick- | 
work. I 

When opportunity offers of laying out rockwork in a 
more scientific elaborate manner, it may be made to serve 
^or geological and botanical specimens, and form a very 
beautiful work of art, if attention is paid to the formation of 
natural rocks, mountains, and the sea-beach, and materials 
either from them or as nearly resembling them as possible, 
be obtained, as wfll as the mosses,^ heaths, ferns, &c., 
which grow upon them ; and a young lady may very 
profitably employ a portion of her time in studying the 
formation of rocks and the growth of mosses, and super- 
intend the formation of rockwork scientifically, as well 
as artistically. If the work is wished to be really well 
executed, it will be important to get the rock or stone 
from the nearest beach or quarry, together with the 
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native plants. The size of the stones should be varied, 
but in proportion to the size of the rockwork to be formed. 

The foundation may be made of earth, as before, and 
the pieces of rock or stone fixed in it, care being taken 
not to mix two kinds of stone together on the same 
formation ; and the plants that grow on those rocks or 
stones only should be planted among them. 

Where there is sufficient space a cave m?y be formed, 
to hold a rustic scat ; and this should be thickly encircled 
with ivy and creeping plants, and the whole should be 
surrounded with trees, so that the secluded spot may not 
be easily perceived. It will be found a deliciously cooi 
retreat, and a most delightful resort for reading or work* 
The interior may be lined with stones and iv>% and in a 
very short time will wear the appearance of an old ruin, 
and form a very interesting object in garden or pleasure 
grounds. 

Rockwork aftd Rockwork maybe made round 

a fountain, and planted with native and foreign water* 
plants ; and a rocky island in the centre of a small pond 
or any piece of water may be easily constructed in the 
same manner as above described. Water, if placed near 
the old ruin, would have a pretty effect ; and streams oi 
water can easily be made to fall from the rocks, or rise into 
the air as fountains. 

When water is not laid on for these purposes, place a 
large cask holding about thirty- five gallons of water in an 
elevated position at a short distance, and have under- 
ground pipes leading to the spot required, where, by service- 
pipes, any water arrangements may be made ; and the 
cask of water would for one hour keep a small cascade or 
fountain running. If there be no pond, or similar supply 
of water, a pump-well might be made to enliven the rock 
with waterfalls. 

Small ponds of an oval or round form h.ive a pretty 
effect in gardens, edged with rockwork, and the centre 
filled with it, on which may be grown some of our pretty 
native water-plants*— the yellow water-iris, the water-violet 
{Hottonia fialusiris\ the frog-bit {Hydrocharcs, morsns 
ran(B\ the flowering rush {Butomus umb€llatus\ and the 
lovely blue forget-me-not {Afyosotis palustris)^ with water- 
lilies and water-plantains, and many others. The water 
should be kept clear, and overhung with willows, and 
the grass and edge of the pond planted with primroses, 
daffodils, violets, &c., to give a natural rustic appearance. 

The various kinds of flags and water-lilies contribute 
to the effect of water, and may be made of use where the 
shore is low. Flags and bulrushes arranged in tufts 
behind each other, in low situations near the end of a pool, 
keep up the deception, and raise a doubt where the water 
ends. 

Arbours. — There are three kinds of arbours suitable 
for garden use— the natural, partly natural, and artificial 
The first is formed of trees only, such as the weeping 
ash, beech, elm, willow, cytisus, and others ; the second 
kind is partly formed by man, who assists Nature in 
training plants over other growths of the v^egetable world, 
and forming a sheltered seat. The hollow trunk of an 
old oak, if covered with ivy or honeysuckle, forms a very 
pretty seat in a shady part of the ground ; and by fixing 
the earth in a circular form the trunks of trees, rough 
and moss-covered, and closing in their branches at top, 
a very pretty arbour may be made, if various climbing 
lants arc allowed to cover them, with ivy, and roses, and 
oneysucklc. The whole will soon be a thick mass of 
foliage and flowers ; and within may be planted prim- 
roses, violets, ferns, amongst the roots of tne stems ; the 
seats, formed of pieces of trees (see Household Guide, 
vol ii.. No. 27, p. 33), being carefully placed away from the 
sides of the arbour, to avoid the annoyance of flies that 
may lodge among the leaves. Arbours may also be fonped 
of trellis-work, covered with creeping plants and jivy (sec 
Household Guide, yoL il, No. 29, p, 73)« 
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HOME MANUFACTURE OF FISHING- 

TACKLE. The hen woodlark builds her nest in hedges, among the 

II. heath, high grass, or under a green hillock, in hllds near 

Although, as we said in a previous article, it is generally woods, in copsewood, or under juniper bushes. The eggs 
advisable to purchase fish-hooks, still it is by no means are variegated with light grey and brownish violet. She 


difficult for any person who possesses some little know- sometimes commences laying as early as April. The in- 
ledge of the methods and processes of hardening and cubation and nursing occupy about six weeks ; when the 
tempering steel to make fish-hooks for himself. Steel first brood are able to shift for themselves, sometimes the 
wire proper for the purpose may readily be bought ; and second nest is commenced. The times <rf both, however, 
the only tools he will require, will be a hammer, a pair of arc irregular. 

? liers, scissors, files, a knife, and one or more “ benders.” Nestlings brought up by hand should be taken when 
le must first with the scissors cut the wire into proper about ten to twelve days old, and fed on crumbs of bread, 


lengths, and then make 
the barbs with the 
knife, which works 
upon a pivot. The 
operation is performed 
in the manner shown in 
Fig. I. The point has 
next to be sharpened, || 
first with a file of coarse p 
teeth, and afterwards Fig 

with a fine one. The 
bender, which is a curved strip of 
steel fixed in a wooden handle, and 
shown in Fig. 2, has now to be 
used. The barb is hooked over 
its end, a, as is shown in Fig. 3 ; 
and the other end, being held fast 
in the pliers, is bent round the 
bender, as shown in Fig. 4. The 
upper end of the hook is now 
flattened with the hammer, or bent 
round into a loop as may be re- 
quired, and nothing more remains 
to be done but to harden the steel, 
to scour the hook with emery and 
oil, to cleanse it thoroughly 
in sawdust, and to temper it BS 
by heating. 

In Fig. 5 we show the dif- 
ferent stages of manufacture, ss 
A, shows the wire cut to 
length ; B, the barb cut ; c, 
pcinted and barbed; V, the 
hook bent ; and K, the hook 
flattened and completed. 









rape and hemp seed 
crushed, each well 

scalded and made into 

a moist paste, fresh 
each day ; boiled yolk , 
of egg, and scraped 
lean beef, 'moistened 
with water, fresh each • 
day. Food given to 
g! 3 ’ nightingales, is some- 

times given as a change. 
The young birds should be fed 
every three or four hours, com- 
mencing at the dawn of morn. 

The changes of food of the 
adult woodlark are similar to those 
given to the skylark, viz., German 
paste, or grated crumbs of bread, 
which can be mixed ; occasionally 
grated nut of liver may be added 
to either, as also grated cheese, or 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 
German paste is the food most 
commonly used, but the changes 
named will be found useful to keep 
the birds healthy. 

A well-known authority 
jj on the subject of*bird-keep- 
ing, writes : — “ Of all the 
species of larks the wood- 
lark has the finest song, and 
— excepting the nightingale 
— the one whose natural 
notes arc the most delight- 
ful. Its clear, fiute-like voice 


The bender and other necessary apparatus will not pre- executes a sonorous, tender, and somewhat melancholy 
sent any difficulties to a tolerably expert amateur mechanic, air. In the country it rises from the tops of trees so 

high in the air that the eye can scarcely discern it, and 
there remaining stationary, the wings and tail expanded, 
CAGE-BIRDS . — XI. | it sings uninterruptedly for hours together : it sings in 

THE WOODLARK (Alauda arborea). ' u 

V • j ^ utters the different modulations of its beautiful voice 

THIS sweet song-bird somewhat resembles the skylark in ; from February to August ; in its wild state from March 
its appearance, form, gait, and some of its habits ; it is to July, The female sings also, but her strains are shorter 
one-third smaller, and about two-thirds the weight. The and less sustained.” 

body is long and slender ; the top of the head is reddish- ] The song of the best woodlarks, according ta the old 

brown, with four dark-brown lines ; its feathers, from eye ; fanciers, contained thirty-two changes, in which each note 

to eye, are surrounded by a whitish ash-colouied line, . is repeated several times, commencing with the notes^ 
when It raises its long feathers into a crest, and renders i “ loo, loo, loo,” and all are very like the tones of a flute, 
the head la^e ; the beak is black above, brown below, As these birds come fully into song their notes be^me 
tending to bright red at the tip; the legs are flesh- louder throughout, but their tones are ^ways evenfaSi 
coloured ; the tail is very short; the hind claw is as long unlike the skylarks, they seldom raise, depress, or vary 
and straight as the skylark’s, ^ their voices during any of their chSnges. Wien wood- 

Bechstein says the female is paler, with darker oma- larks are singing with other birds, the richness of their 
ments, the crest m her head more prominent, and the line tones is best appreciated. 

round the cheeks more distinct. It is well known that The old fanciers of these birds used to keep with them 
few dealers can with certainty tell the sex of freshly- nestling linnets, which often sang their song Very accu- 

u ^ . rateiy. These birds were frequently sold fbr very large 

The Dira IS seldom an inhabitant of either wood or sums, being deemev} as singers and teac&ers 

forest, nor is it often seen on the top of a tree till the of an acquired song, 'which in maoy cases they sang'very 
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freely at.,the seasons when most other birds were out of 
song. 

Very, few ‘nestling or brancher woodlarks are to be 
obtains of dealers. Those usually sold have moulted 
in the fields, and are caught when birds are on flight. 
This causes them to sing less freely, and to be more 
timid than brancher skylarks. 


• SOCIETY.— I. 

MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENTS, SETTLEMENTS, ETC. 

With the peculiar sympathy which attracts two persons 
to unite their hands and hearts, and to take each other 
“for better or for worse,” the rules which govern social 
life have very little indeed to do. It is only in as far as 
outward observances may or may not influence the 
welfare of the devoted pair that it is necessary to observe 
the customs prescribed by the code of society. From the 
prominent position which every engaged couple occupies 
in the eyes of their immediate circle, little acts of in- 
advertence are liable to be judged with more severe 
criticism than, from their trivial nature, such acts would 
at other times excite. It is of no avail to protest against 
the right of one^s acquaintances to comment on matters 
that are purely personal ; people will observe lovers with 
intense interest, and pass Judgment on their conduct in 
a manner that no other situation in life warrants. The 
only mode by which to disarm officious meddling is in all 
outward forms to comply with the observances generally 
approved and practised by refined and educated people. 

Beginning with the engagement of two young persons. 
In England greater freedom in the choice of a husband 
or wife exists than in any Continental society. Abroad 
parents generally choose for their children, and, as 
mutual affection and suitability of tastes arc not always 
the chief considerations, it is not wonderful that very 
ill-assorted unions are frequently the consequence. In 
P'rance, for instance, the amount of dower that a bride 
takes to her husband is considered a more important 
question Aian the amount of love or esteem she entertains 
for the object of her parents’ choice. Suitable partis are 
bespoke, so to speak, from their birth. Business con- 
nections and family interests are strengthened by such 
marriage ties, Just in the same manner that a partner 
in a firm is considered more or less eligible on account of 
his capital or experience. Marriages of affection are not 
necessarily incompatible with marriages formed from 
interested motives, but mutual affection is not considered 
necessary as a starting point. 

In England the contrary is the case. From the highest 
to the humblest sphere of life, English maidens, as a rule, 
enjoy very much greater freedom of choice in matrimony, 
and v^ry rash and improvident matches are sometimes the 
result. At the same time, the cases are few indeed when 
the bride-elect marries in open defiance of her parents’ 
wishes ; a lasting and disappointed love is more often 
preserved when direct disapproval of a marriage is enter- 
tained by parents. 

According to English custom, a gentleman generally 
ascertains the state of a lady’s feelings towards himself 
before he makes a positive declaration of his love. His 
proposal having been conclJtionally received, the lady 
Ubfiially refers him to her father or nearest relative for 
sanction of the unipn. If all preliminary statenjents are 
'Satisfactory, the young couple are oonsidered engaged, 
without any further formality than the exchange of 
rings or some similar love token. If»it should happen 
that delay arises before the engagement can be completely 
effected, it i4> not customary for the young people to meet 
in the interval. The lady in such cases usually pays a 
visit to distant friends, or in some manner contrives to 
absent from circles where i^e is likely to meet 


her admirer. All correspondence by letter is suspended, 
and, in fact, the lovers live towards each other as perfect 
strangers for the time. 

The delays which most commonly arise in the accqi* 
tance of a suitor by a lady’s parents ana guardians are 
those occasioned by marriage settlements and similar 
business transactions. It has long been a generally- 
recognised custom that, when a lady had a fortune, some 
portion of it should be settled on herself, for her own 
especial use and absolute benefit, leaving the interest 
which is derived from the principal of her fortune to the 
use of her husband. The principal was generally held 
under trust for the Joint lives of the husband and wife, to 
be ultimately divided amongst the children. 

One great necessity for marriage settlements has now 
passed away by the passage of the Married Women’s 
Property Act in 1882. By this Act women retain ipso 
facto^ even after marriage, all property of which they are 
personally possessed, or become possessed, or earn by 
their own exertions, even without any special provision to 
that effect. Previous to this, money might be left to a 
married woman, “ free from the, debts or control of her 
husband;” but all money now left to her personally is 
within her own control. Formerly all property became 
vested in the husband, unless otherwise provided for, and 
hence an absolute necessity for settlements which now 
docs not exist. 

There may still, however, be many reasons for settle- 
ments where much property is at stake on either side. 
Even where the actual property is all on the side of the 
wife, it is to be remembered that the husband undertakes 
many liabilities and responsibilities for her, and some- 
thing may fairly be due to him on that score. Moreover, 
it is not always desirable to leave property wholly in the 
personal control of a married lady, who may sacrifice her 
own interests whilst under the control of her husband. 
And where the property is all on the side of the husband, 
it is often very desirable that he should settle something, 
whilst in his power, absolutely upon his wife. This is 
one very important point of view from which to regard 
marriage settlements. Such engagements are of an en- 
during nature, whatever may afterwards betide in the 
way of losses to the persons concerned ; thus, if a man 
is not actually under a fiat of bankruptcy at the time 
of making a marriage settlement, the amount of money 
w'hich he settles before marriage on his future wife is 
reserved to her use in the event of his afterwards becoming 
insolvent towards other creditors. The same rule ap- 
plies to women. Under every circumstance, whatever 
amount may be agreed on for the benefit of either party, 
that amount is secured in perpetuity for the individual’s 
benefit. The instances arc numberless in which the 
marriage settlement framed for a wife’s benefit— in the 
view% perhaps, of providing for her use mere pin-money 
— has been the sole income left to a family when, by 
unforeseen misfortune, the bulk of income from all other 
sources has disappeared. On this account alone, if for 
no other, ladies about to marry should suffer their natural 
guardians or nearest friends to act in accordance with 
the principles of prudence and common sense obser*‘'« 
in other transactions of daily life. 

Women that have no money escape, to a certain extent, 
many preliminary troubles of a business nature when 
forming a matrimonial engagement. There is one stipu- * 
lation, however, which most sensible parents make when 
young persons without any but precarious means of living 
are about to be united, namely, Insurance. The man, as 
the bread-winner, is usually expected to insure his life 
before marriage, and to settle the amount of the insurance 
on his wife. Of course, it becomes a matter of honour 
and of means^ to keep up the payment of the insurance 
premium afterwards. 

Whenever it is poe^lble, the parents of a young lady 
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^though herself penniless, should endeavour to obtain 
from her future husband the promise or settlement of a 
certain sum ol money, however small, which she may 
call her own, and dispose of at will. Very few women, 
even when happily married, like to ask their husbands for 
trifling sums, or to give account of every farthing ex- 
pended on their personal wants. Although not openly 
confessed, the restraint is galling, and embitters many 
lives. Nay, the need of a certain amount of pecuniary 
independence frequently leads to unpleasant results ; and 
the bond of confidence once having been broken, it is im- 
possible to limit the breach which may ensue. Money, 
we know, is not always at the root of all conjugal discords, 
but many owe their existence to that source alone. 

The anxieties of business transactions being happily 
at an end, engaged couples are subject, in good society, 
to certain restraints which are almost if not equally 
irksome. Lovers do not usually bear in mind that the 
whole period of their engagement is a period of proba- 
tion. They aie mutually under trial. The opportunities 
of sharing each olhcr*s company previously may have 
been few ; in all that constitutes their habits of thought 
and living they may be totally ignorant ; and it by no 
means follows that, because an engagement lias been 
entered into, marriage is certain to crown the intimacy. 
In no case does the old proverb, ‘‘ many a slip between 
cup and lip,'^ hold good with such disappointing force as 
in projected marriages. The strict surveillance to which a 
maiden is during that time subject often constitutes the 

rugged course '' of which lovers so bitterly complain. 
For instance, no young lady who values her status in the 
eyes of society ever appears at theatres or other places of 
amusement alone with her lover, she is either attended 
by her mother, sister, or some other female chaperon. 
N either should she frequent promenades and other places 
of general resort, without the companionship of a sister 
or friend. Retiring from a circle of friends in the same 
apartment, and whispering .apart in conversation to each 
other, is also forbidden by every rule of good taste. A 
gentleman may pay particular attention to the lady he is 
about to marry, but at no time should his attentions be of 
a nature to excite smiles and comments on the part of 
others jjrcseiit. Wliatever makes people look absurd is a 
violation of propriety, and should be scrupulously avoided. 

Lovers* quarrels arc a fertile topic, and are supposed 
to be inseparable from an engaged state. What do 
they arise from ?— generally from fickleness and jealousy. 
On the one side there is too much exaction, and on 
the other too great a proneness to take offence. These 
disagreeable scenes might be avoided by two persons 
not imposing on each other unaccustomed restraints. 
If a lady, for example, objects to smoking, and a gen- 
tleman to seeing his future wife waltzing, an understand- 
ing should be arrived at from the commencement, and 
the rule observed, or not, as may be agreed. Also, en- 
gaged people should not consider that tliey can hence- 
turward live only for each other, and confine all the 
amenities and attentions demanded by other members of 
society to their individual selves. Acts of courtesy and 
duty towards friends and relatives should not be suddenly 
relinquished in favour of one person only, and it is both 
unreasonable and unwise to expect such sacrifices. A 
state of life equivalent to warm and sincere friendship is 
the nearest approach to perfect happiness and decorum 
that engaged couples can aspire to. 

Invitations to visit in society are generally given jointly 
to engaged persons ; but it is not considered good manners 
for either the lady or gentleman to refuse if the act of 
courtesy has not been extended to the other. In the case 
of a young lady being invited to the house of any of her 
future husband’s friends— she herself being a stranger— 
it is necessary that an invitation should be given to the 
mother or some female relative of the bnde*elect also. 


The escort of her lover is not, under the circunjstancea, 
considered sufficient. * 

In going to or from places, on business or pleasure, en- 
gaged people, if alone, should either walk or Ae use 
public conveyances —cabs and private carriages should be 
avoided. In walking in the streets or promenades, the 
engaged lady may take the left arm of the gentleman, but 
it is excessively vulgar and indecorous to clasp her hands 
on his arm, as is sometimes seen. 

It frequently happens that two persons, who upon slight 
acquaintance appeared to be exactly suited to each other, 
discover, when intimate, that they have been mistaken. 
The engagement is then broken off. On such occasions 
the parent or nearest friend is usually appointed to see 
that all presents and correspondence are returned, an act 
which it should be a point of honour to carry out most 
scrupulously. The best mode of proceeding is for each 
person to seal with his or her own hand the letters each 
has received. With regard to presents, things that have 
been worn, such as slippers, and other fancy articles, 
should not be sent back ; they should not, however, be 
worn any more. Jewellery, books, and articles of furni- 
ture, if any have been presented in view of the approaching 
marriage, should be returned. 

The character of presents given to each other by an 
engaged couple, should be in strict accordance with their 
position in life and pecuniary means at disposal. Love 
should not be measured by the costliness of its tokens. A 
rich man may spend a little fortune on an engagement 
ring, whilst a poor man may only be able to afford a 
simple band of enchased gold, to be worn afterwards as a 
keeper to the wedding ring itself. There is no greater 
folly than making extravagance in present-giving before 
marriage a burden to be afterwards defrayed by stint of 
living and privation of necessaries. Expenses multiply 
enough in the ordinary course of things at the outset of 
housekeeping, without having to clear off obligations due 
to mistaken generosity. Brides that are to be propitiated 
only by such sacrifices arc seldom found to front bravely 
the cares and unavoidable anxieties of real wedded life. 

The absurd revelations which from time to time enliven 
the proceedings of certain law courts should be warning 
sufficient against engaged people indulging in the folly of 
extravagant language when writing to each other. The 
term “ love-letter usually means downright nonsense, and 
is no proof of genuine affection. Plain truth and common 
sense arc not at all incompatible with devotedness and 
warmth of feeling, and, if preserved, such letters call up 
no feeling of self-reproach in after life, which is more than 
can be said of many of the foolish epistles penned before 
marriage. 

An elopement is the crowning act of folly which some 
over-ardent spirits are tempted to commit during the 
course of their probationary state. Far from such^ step 
being proof of devotedness towards each other, it is an act 
of unmitigated imprudence, and utter selfishness. A young 
lady who consents to such a proposal virtually throws off 
her right to the love and protection of her parents through- 
out her subsequent career, neither does she enyre the 
lasting respect of her husband. Except in very rare in- 
stances, such a course renders him mistrustful of his 
wife*s constancy. The step is the last he would be in- 
clined to sanction in a chila of his own, and should, there- 
fore, be the furthest from his wish to instigate. • 

The length of a matrimonial engagement depends en- 
tirely on the personal convenience and inclination of the 
engaged couple. Hasty marriages are seldom a wise 
step ; on the othef hand, a long period of courtship affords 
no guarantee of itlore perfect nappiness in the married 
state. People who think that by an u nusually long engage- 
ment they shall be enabled to “ know each other better,” 
are just as liable to be deceived as those who consider 
that the intimacy of a few weeks is sufficient. However 
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long an engagement may last, the couple usually endeavour 
to make tjiomselvcs as pleasing as possible ; therefore, 
not *so much* the conduct of engaged people during their 
courtsmp is the true test of a disposition as the character 
generally displayed beforehand. Between persons who 
have been intimately acquainted for years, less concealment 
of the real temper is likely to occur. It is when strangers 
meet, in unfamiliar circles, that there is danger of over- 
hasty marriages being a source of ultimate repentance. 
Twelve months* engagement is considered by most people 
in the middle circles of society quite long enough. 

It is the lady’s privilege to fix the wedding day. When 
k is generally known amongst friends that the marriage 
is speedily to come off, presents are mostly the result. 
The nature of presents depends very much upon the style i 
of living the young couple are about to adopt. The widest 
latitude is allowed in the matter, but generally something 
‘Of a lasting and useful description is best approved. 
Plate is always presentable, so arc linen, lace, and articles 
'Of furniture, musical instruments, carriages, &c. The 
• least acceptable gifts arc those which require an amount of 
expense and trouble to maintain them in order. Fragile 
articles, also, arc not well adapted for wedding-presents. 
Some people are very fond of giving costly table-ornaments, 
or sets of choice china and glass. When one article of 
such sets is by accident broken, the companion pieces are 
uomparatively valueless, and the replacement, which, out 
of compliment to the donor, is generally thought necessary, 
is a tax on the purse of the recipient. 

Very intimate friends and relatives may ascertain the 
wishes of the future bride or bridegroom as to the form 
which the proposed present shall assume ; and it may 
be also mentioned that gifts of money are not out of season 
when a wedding is in question. Of course, money-presents 
would only be bestowed by one w'ho w-as the superior in 
^ge and circumstances to the bride or bridegroom elect. 

In England it is not de rigueur that the affianced bride 
should provide any article tow'ards house-furnishing; still, 
many ladies like to add something to the joint stock, and 
in such cases household linen is generally the favourite 
object "• 

Elegant additions to the wardrobe of the bride are very 
popular as presents. Even in the most affluent circles, 
presents of shawls, furs, silks and velvets in the piece, 
are in accordance with good taste. The above should be 
of perhaps a more costly nature than the bride would 
purchase at her own expense, but should be such as she 
can wear with propriety m whatever station of life it may 
be her lot to fill. 

In France, when means are ample, the bridegroom’s 
wedding gift to the bride is chiefly composed of expensive 
articles of attire, including jew'ellery, &c. In England the 
bridegroom is not expected to contribute anything to his 
future wife’s wardrobe. That task rests with her parents, 
provided she has no fortune of her own. In selecting her 
wardrobe, or trousseau, as the term is, a bride’s taste 
should be guided exclusively by common sense to choose 
only such articles of apparel as befit her position in 
society.# To be meanly clad would reflect discredit on her 
husbana, whilst to be over-dressed would be ridiculous. 
Good, durable materials, genuine of their kind, whether 
of one description or another, should be the chief aim. 
Cotton velvets, faced” silks and satins, imitation 
iaci, cheap jewellery resplendent with false stones, gaudy 
feathers, flimsy streagners, thin, showy boots, outrageously 
fashionable chignons and bonnets, sh< 9 uld be avoided, as 
so many signs of a frivolous ill-regulated mind. A bride 
cannot well have too much good body lihen— garments of 
the kind suffering little from change of fashion— and she 
should have at least twelve months’ outfit of clothes for 
outward wear. It is not advisable to have all the dresses 
made up, as many circumstances may tend to render them 
UAwearable at the appropriate season. Changes from ili- 
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health, death, and fashion, may intervene to render a good 
wardrobe in a very little time really useless. 

Shortly before the wedding-day the bride should pay 
complimentary visits to her friends. The morning is the 
best time for calling on such occasions. The bridegroom* 
elect generally receives his friends in a less formal manner. 
His especial adieu to his intimate acquaintances is ma^ 
at a supper party or some entertainment of the kind. 


TO MAKE AN ^OLIAN HARP. 

An instrument of the kind about to be described seems 
to be of very ancient origin, but was re-introduced during 
the last century. The .diolian harp produces a very 
pleasing, melodious sound, especially in the open air, 
and is not difficult to construct. A long, narrow box, 
the length of a window, or the position in which it is 
to be placed, is the first requisite ; it must be made of 
thin deal, four inches deep and five in width. At the 
extremities of the top glue two pieces of oak about half 
an inch high and a quarter of an inch thick, for bridges 
to which the strings are to be • fixed ; within the box, 
at each end, glue two pieces of beech-wood, about an 
inch square and the width of the box. Into one of 
the bridges fix seven pegs, such as are used for piano 
strings ; into the other bridge fasten the same number 
of small brass pins ; and to these pins fix one end of 
the strings, made of small catgut, and twist the other 
end of the stjrings round the pegs ; then tune them in 
unison. Place over the top of the strings a thin board, 
supported by four pegs, and about three inches from 
the sounding-board, to procure a free passage for the 
wind. The harp should be exposed to the wind at a 
partly open window ; to increase the draught of air, the 
door, or an opposite window in the room, should be 
open. The strings, in a current of air, sound in unison ; 
and with the increasing or decreasing force of the current, 
the melody changes into pleasing, soft, low sounds and 
diatonic scales, which unite and occasionally fonn very 
delightful musical tones. If the harp can be placed in 
a suitable position, so as to receive a sufficient draught of 
air, in a grotto, or romantically situated arbour, or hidden 
in some shady nook near a w^aterfall, the effect of its sweet 
sounds is very charming. 


WATERPROOF PAPER. 

Common paper, by a very simple process, may be con- 
verted into a substance as strong as parchment, by means 
of sulphuric acid. The paper is simply dipped in the 
acid ; but the acid must be of an exactly determined 
strength, and mixed with half its bulk of water. A sheet 
of paper dipped in this liquid is almost instantaneously 
changed in character. It becomes tough, hard, and fibrous, 
but its weight is not increased, and it is far better for 
writing purposes than animal parchment. It can be rubbed 
better than paper, and almost as well as sheepskin ; 
and it serves for vellum in bookbinding, and for all 
legal purposes, as well as animal parchment, for strong 
binding, and as a substitute for bladders to cover pickle 
and jam jars ; and any paper that has even been printed 
on may oe converted, by means of sulphuric acid, into 
vegetable parchment. 

Paper can be made watei^roof without giving it the^ 
character of parchment by dissolving 24 02. of alum and 
4 oz. of white soap in 2 lbs. of water ; also, 2 oz. ol 
gum arable and 6 oz. of glue in 2 lbs. of water ; the two 
solutions are to be mixed, and the sheets of paper dipped 
into the mixture while warm. They are then to be hung 
up to dry, and pressed. This paper is very useful foe 
packages exposed to the damp, or for any purpose cosh 
nected with the preservation of articles from moisture. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— LIL 

STRAW MOSAIC. 

There have been recently imported into this country 
from Germany a variety of small fancy articles, decorated 
, with a somewhat novel kind of ornamentation, known as 
* straw mosaic. These articles, which con- 
sist of boxes, caskets, small cabinets, 6^c., 
arc covered with bands and tesserae of va- 
riously tinted straw. In general design and 
principle the work somewhat resembles 
Tunbridge ware ; but, owing to the glossy 
surfiice of the material employed, it is much 
more beautiful. The objects seen in our 
shops, are, we believe, almost wholly manu- 
factu’*ed by forced labour in the Bavarian 
prisons, where the hands 
of the convicts arc as- 
sisted in carrying it 
out by machinery and 
steam power. The straw 
used IS brought from 
Florence — no straw of 
such good quality, or 
so finely tinted, being 
procured in Northern 
Europe. At a large 
model-prison near An- 
spach, in Bavaria, this 
work forms the chief 
occupation of the pri- 
soners. When first ad- 
mitted, they are set to 
attend to the machines 
which split and divide 
the straw into lengths, 
and afterwards, as they 
become habituated to 
this kind of labour, they 
are set to cement the 
straw upon paper, to 
form the tesserae into 
patterns, and to deco- 
rate the different ar- 
ticles. 

But the art of straw 
mosaic does not neces- 
sarily require machinery 
for its execution ; and 
the facility with which 
it may be done, and its 
beauty when accom- 
plished, render it a de- 
sirable addition to the 
list of those decorative 
arts which are especi- 
ally suited to ladies ; and 
although the straw grown in 
this country cannot be said 
to equal that of Tuscany, it 
has sufficient brilliancy and 
delicacy of sin-face to form a 
tolerable substitute for it. 

Wheat-straw, which con- 
tains a lar^e amount of silica, 
or flint, IS far harder and 
more highly polished than that of any other of the 
cereals. By careful selection, many straws may be pro- 
cured which arc naturally of good colours, in delicate 
and deep yellows, and in several tints of green and light 
red^— other tints must be given by dyeing. This, in the 
Italian straws, is accomplished in the following manner : 

- They are first spread upon the grass for a ni^t to 


soften. A blue colour is given by a boiling solution of 
indigo in sulphuric acid, called Saxon blue, di^ited to the 
desired shade ; yelldw, by a decoction of turmeric ; hnd 
red, by boiling hanks of coarse scarlet wool in a'^th of 
weak alum water. A perfect white is obtained by bleach- 
ing with sulphur, and this is frequently done before dye- 
ing is resorted to, as the straw then takes 
the colour better. To effect it the straw 
is suspended in a net in a vessel, in the 
lower part of which is a pan of burning 
charcoal, with a dish containing sulphur 
placed over it. Perhaps, however, the most 
simple method of imparting colour is by 
the use of those aniline fluids, prepared 
from coal-gas waste, and sold under the 
name of “ JudsoiVs Simple Dyes," as these 
involve no trouble in 
their preparation and 
use, ai^ give brilliant 
hues of all kinds. As 
the hard glazing of 
silica upon the straw 
is slow to take colour,, 
we have, in our own 
practice, found it bet- 
ter to boil it for some 
time in plain water to 
soften the enamel, after- 
wards to add the dye,, 
and move the pieces of 
straw briskly about in 
it. F or very deep shades, 
oat-straw, or rice-straw, 
though less highly po- 
ll shed than thalbf wheat, 
will be found better, 
as its softer texture 
permits of its taking 
up a larger quantity of 
colouring niattci. The 
best portions of the 
straws for use will be 
those a little above the 
knots, as these arc 
cleaner, from being 
protected by the flag 
of the plant, which will 
have to be peeled from 
them. The pieces of 
straw should be first 
cut into short lengths, 
after which, those that 
require it should be 
dyed ; they mult then 
be split with a shairp 
penknife into strips of 
equal width — about that of 
the bands and squares given 
in the illustrations-iund cut 
with a pair of sharp scissors 
into squares and lengths 
suited to the work to be per- 
formed ; for greater facility, 
it will be well to place tiifise 
of diflerc^t sizes and colours 
in separate paper trays. It 
is essential to the accuracy and beauty of the work that 
the width of the iDands and squares should be all pre» 
cisely the same, and, to ensure this, the beginner will do 
well to cut them at first by a paper pattern ; a little prac- 
tice, will, however, soon enable him to dispense with suph 
assistance^ and he w^l find that he can proceed much 
more rapidly without it It will be found to save some 
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trouble an the afier-pressing:, if the bands, when cut, are 
laid upon la^hard smooth table or board, and flattened 
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paper "being laid between, to preserve the straw from 
discolouration. 

The ornamentation may now be proceeded with, and 
this may either be done by 
cementing the pieces of 
straw at once on the wooden 
box or other article to be 
decorated, or by first fixing 
them to a piece of paper, to 
be attached to the article 
afterwards. If a working 
pattern of the full size has 
been provided, it will not 
be necessary to draw the 
design in detail 
upon the surface’ 
to be covered, 

* though it may be 
well to rule in a 
few leading lines, 
to prevent the 
work becoming 
inaccurate. If, 
however, the ope- 
rator intends to 
work merely from 
a sketch, or from 
a print, it will be 
better to rule the 
paper with lines, 
of the same width 
apart as the width 
of the bands and 
tesserse, intersect- 
ing each other at 
right angles, as 
shown in Fig. i ; 
by the aid^of these 
lines, little diffi 
culty will be ex- 
perienced in ar^ 
ranging the de- 
tails of the pattern 
as the work goes 
on. 

Before laying 
on the straw’, the 
ground must be 
brushed over by 
means, of a camel- 
hair pencil, with 
a strong cement ; 
the one we should 
recommend may 
be formed by dis- 
solving ♦ isinglass 
in acetic acid : 
on this the bands 
and tessera; must 
be,jjeatly laid in 
their places; and 
as the ^all size ot the latter will render their removal 
with the fingers difficult, it will be wcH to use a box-wood 
point to take them up, the end of which has been first 
touched with the cement. When laidT in their places, 
the pieces must be flattened down together w^ith a hot 
smoothing-iron, a piece of thin, clean paper being laid 
over them. If they are attached to paper, they should, 
when , the sheet has been again cemented to its place 
oh the wood, cardooard, &c., be again ironed dowh. 


For this description of work those patterns are generally 
the best which can be executed in straight lines only, and 
the different varieties of the fret may always be used with 
excellent effect in it as borders ; of this we give examples in 
Figs. 2 and 3 ; in Fig. 4 we give a design in which straight 
lines only are also employed ; in Fig. 5 we have treated a 

subject which is not, in our 
opinion, so well adapted for 
straw mosaic ; but as the ' 
imkation of fiowers is 
Ways pleasing to ladies, wo 
have given some in this 
design. In such a material, 
it is, of course, utterly im- 
possible to give the graceful 
lines and delicate drawing 
3* which constitute one half 

of the beauty of 
these natural ob- 
jects, and the only 
way in which 
curves can at aL 
be approached is 
by dividing the 
lesserfe diagon- 
ally in the man- 
ncr shown, whicli 
is somewhat of 
a delicate opera- 
tion, as there is 
danger of split- 
ting the straw ; it 
is, however, pos- 
sible for an ex- 
ceedingly skilful 
operator to ac- 
complish curves 
by very careful 
cutting and fitting 
together, but this 
is too delicate and 
difficult a thing 
for the amateur 
generally to per- 
form. In this de- 
sign the fiowers 
should be repre- 
sented as nearly 
as is possible in 
their natural co- 
lours, while the 
ground is filled 
up with long hori- 
zontal bands of 
straw of its ordi- 
nary tone. 

Any designs for 
German wool- 
work in crosS' 
stitch may be 
carried out in 
straw mosaic, and 
any articles in 
Tunbridge ware 

may be imitated in it, and a far better effect than that 
of the originals produced. Straw mosaic is applicable to 
all the small fancy objects produced in the material last 
spoken of ; it may be used upon work ahd toilette boxes, 
caskets, small cabinets, card-cases, hand and pole-screens, 
and numberless other objects which will suggest tliem- 
selves to the fancy of the opemtor, and its brilliancy sUil 
beauty will be such that he can scarcely fail to be pleased 
with the effect of his woric. 
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THE SICK-ROOM AND NURSE. 

IV. 

Buhbitig an affected spot to reduce swellings is often 
recommended with the use of liniments. This operation 
need not be so painful as is generally supposed ; the 
effort should simply be directed to produce gentle friction 
with the palm of the hand. If the liniments prescribed 
are of an irritating nature, the nurse should wear an oiled 
skin glove. About ten minutes at a time is generally long 
enough for the rubbing process. Hartshorn and oil, and 
soap and camphor liniments, are frequently prescribed. 

Jbomentation is the repeated application of flannel, satu- 
rated in hot water or other fluids, such as poppy-water, 
&c. The chief precaution to be observed in fomenting is 
to keep the patient dry, otherwise more harm than good 
comes of the process. A waterproof cloth, a piece of 
leather, or several thicknesses of coarse strong linen 
should be placed beneath the patient or round the part 
affected, to prevent any moisture from touching the rest 
of the body. The flannels used for fomenting should be 
wrung as dry as possible from the liquid, and applied 
whilst hot. If the wet flannel, after being applied, be 
covered with a piece of waterproof cloth, the heat will be 
retained much longer than by any other means, and from 
ten to twelve minutes may then elapse before applying 
another flannel. Two flannels should be in use, the one 
saturating in the hot liquor whilst the other is on the 
tient : as speedily as one is removed the other should 
replaced. A “ dry fomentation ” consists in bags con- 
taining salt, or camomile flowers, hops, &c., being applied. 
The bags should be made of thin or very old flannel, and 
may either be heated in a slack oven or old iron sauce- 
pan, or by being turned before an ordinary fire. 

A Local Vapour Bath is an invaluable remedy in some 
diseases, and is very easily applied. The patient should 
be placed on a low seat near a fire, on which a kettle one- 
third full (or less) of boiling water is placed. A long cone 
(open at both ends) made of brown paper, or any other 
kind sufficiently thick, should be used. The shape of the 
cone should be like cnat of a grocer's sugar-bag — a half- 
sheet Times supplement is about the size — and the broad 
end directed to the spout of the tea-kettle, through which 
the steam may pass out at the narrow end. The nurse 
should bring the column of steam to bear upon the desired 
place. If too hot, she should manage to have less steam 
by slightly moving the patient backward. This impromptu 
kind of vapour bath is very useful in all cases where 
the respiratory organs of young children are affected by 
cold, and when the application of plaisters and poultices 
is almost impossible. After the patient has been vapour- 
ised for about ten or twelve minutes, the spot to which 
the steam has been directed should be covered with 
cotton wool, and bandaged with a silk handkerchief. 
The patient should then be put to bed. In cases of tooth 
or ear ache, the above remedy far surpasses the slow and 
unsatisfactory method of holding the face over a jug of 
hot water. 

Leeching is not in such general favour at the present 
time as the practice was formerly; still, all nurses.have 
need of some experience in the matter. The best leeches 
are to be had of medical men, who choose them with 
care. There are several kinds of leech ; those used for 
medicinal purposes are striped with six stripes of yellow 
from the ncad to the tail, and the belly is of sted-bluc 
colour, with yellow spots. Before applying leeches they 
should be left for some time to crawl about on a coarse 
cloth, or in a wooden box having holes in the lid for 
admitting fresh air. When placing a leech on, the nurse 
should hold it by the tail in a piece of linen^ leaving its 
mouth free, over the affected part. If the leech showi an 
unwillingness to dk itself, the place should be slightly 
damped with a little sugar and waten or milk. If that 


inducement fails, a little scratch with a needle to draw 
blood will generally answer the purpose. ^ Sofnetimes 
leeches will not fix at first, but if left to craWl about a 
little time in freedom, they will bile without further Urouble. 
When once settled they should not be touched, but left 
to drop off when full. The usual mode is then to place 
them on a plate, and sprinkle a little salt on their heads 
to assist them in vomiting. As soon as this is accom- 
plished, the leeches should be left to swim about in plenty 
of clean cold water till they get quite sld of the salt. 
Leeches may be kept a long while in a bottle of water, 
with a piece of muslin tied over the top. The water 
should not be changed too often. When the leeches 
have been removed, bleeding is sometimes very copious, 
and if unusually prolonged, the assistance of a medical 
man should be sought to arrest the loss of blood. In 
ordinary instances, all that is required of the nurse is to 
place a warm bread-and-water poultice over the bitten 
part, instead of sponging with hot water. The poultice 
may require changing every half hour till the bleeding 
ceases. When leeches are ordered to be applied to the 
gums for toothache, the leech should be placed in a glass 
sold at chemists* shops for the purpose, and kept in that 
position till bleeding is accomplished. The gum should 
be previously cleansed with warm water. 

Attendance at the bedside of a sufferer not only requires 
a vast amount of patience on the part of the nurse, but 
knowledge of the best means to effect the desired object 
Taking the position of a sick person when lying in bed, 
for instance, no situation can be more helpless and 
dependent on the good offices of the nurse ; yet with the 
best will in the world, the latter may be unable to do all 
that is required to secure the comfort of her charge, unless 
experienced in her work, or well-informed by people who 
have had practice. In this case, as in many others, the 
medical man will generally be found a willing ally ; a 
really kind-hearted and skilful doctor never failing to give 
advice in the most trivial matters connected with the 
discharge of his profession. 

It cannot be too frequently impressed on the mind of 
the friends and relatives of sick persons that th^ chances 
of restoration to health lie fully as much in the ability of 
the nurse to carry out the doctor’s orders as in his skill 
to prescribe. In households where no one is competent 
to undertake the 'charge of a patient, some assistance 
ought to be sought at the hands of professed nurses. 
There arc happily several institutions now in different 
parts of the county where this want is met by a body of 
I trained nurses — ^kind-hearted, intelligent, and trustw^orthy 
I — by whom attendance on the sick is regarded as a noble 
I calling, and a flt sphere for high-minded women. Worthy 
I of all respect and confidence are such labourers ! 

To the unprofessional nurse there are numberless little 
requirements on the part of the patient which, allhough 
commonplace enough in themselves, demand some tact 
to perform with ease to the sufferer. Changing the sheets 
of a bed, for example, is a simple act enough to do for a 
person in health, but difficult when a weak and helpless 
sufferer is in question. In the first place we would sug- 
gest that in sickness large sheets should be discarded 
altogether. It is almost impossible to make use of them 
without an unnecessary amount of fatigue and exposure 
to chill of the patient. In every household there should 
be a reserve of old linen and worn sheets, kept expressly 
for emergencies in the sick room. In a forthcoming 
article the subject ^ill be more full^ discussed ; but for 
the present we may simply remark that small sheets are 
preferable to large ones — by small is meant sheets of half, 
or even one quarter of the size usually used. Of course 
all linen destined for use on a bed of sickness should not 
only be thoroughly aired, but put on the bed whilst warm. 
If the changing of an under sheet be required, and the 
patient is too iceble to assist himself by getting out, or 
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passing ffom side to side of the bed, the nurse should roll 
the clean ghcct lengthwise, leaving sufficient only un- 
rolled to reach the body of the patient. She should 
have an assistant on the opposite side of the bed, to draw 
the unrolled end towards lierself, whilst the nurse raises 
the patient until sufficient sheet is spread beneath. In 
changing the top sheet, the soiled sheet should be gently 
withdrawn at the foot of the bed (underneath the rest of 
the coverings;, without exposing the patient, and the clean 
sheet replaced iVom the outside. This can easily be done 
by folding the sheet lengthwise, and then laying it, when 
so folded, underneath the bed coverings. Sufficient sheet 
should be left unfolded to “turn over,” and the rest 
should be gradually unrolled by the nurse and her as- 
sistant at the opposite side of the bed, under the bed 
clothes. By this means the great risk of taking cold by 
a change of bed linen is effectually avoided. Bolsters, in 
sickness, should not be rolled in the sheet, as is customary 
at other times. The least fatiguing mode of changing 
the bolster covering is by having it in a loose case like 
a pillow-case. 1 Ml lows should be changed only one at a 
time, and slightly warmed before replacing them. 

It is a good plan, when sheets have been changed, to 
put a bed-bottle filled with hot water into the bed, until 
the chance of any chill being felt is over. The best bed- 
bottles arc made of stoneware, and should be enveloped 
in flannel. A flannel covering made to fit the bottle is the 
most suitable, and is easiest to use. A bed-pan is also 
indispensable. This should also be covered with flannel, 
to prevent the chill of the carthenw'are caused by close 
contact with the suflbrer. In some cases the patient is too 
much enfeebled by suffering to raise himself at all. In 
the latter case a large sponge, of the kind called “ stable 
sponge,” should bo used instead of the pan. A water- 
proof sheet laid immediately beneath that on which the 
sufferer lies is absolutely necessary. Gutta-percha cloth 
will answ^er the same purpose, if expense be an object. 
Another very useful utensil on a bed of sickness is a 
feeding-cup, through which liquid can be given to the 
suflferer without the trouble of the head being raised. 
Small carUicnwarc cups are made for the purpose. Those 
only partly uncovered at the top are the least liable to let 
the liquid overflow. If such an appliance should not be 
at hand, a small ordinary teapot mav supply the want. 


STATIONERY.— 1 . 

There are many facts connected with those articles of 
cver>*day use which wc class under the general head of 
stationery little known to most persons, but still of general 
interest, and likely frequently to be of considerable prac- 
tical use to all who require to employ and purchase such 
things.* Wc may instance the most important of these 
articles — paper. Few, wc imagine, of our readers have 
veiy definite ideas of the meaning of the terms applied 
to its various qualities and sizes. To most persons such 
expressions as “ cream-laid” or “ double elephant” appear 
merely 9s fanciful appellations, and are not known as 
recognised and generally-received terms ; yet a know- 
ledge of the different descriptions of this article would be 
most valuable to all those who have to inquire for them at 
shops, since it would enable them to know definitely what 
quanties and sizes would suit their requirements, and to 
ask for them with precision. On these, as well as on 
various other points, we shall therefore offer some remarks 
to our readers. 

Paper,^ln paper there are three pnncipal classes— 
writing, printing, and wrapping papers. Of writing paper 
there are essentially but two kinds — and laid» Wove 
paper has somewhat the appearance of calico when looked 
through, whilst laid has a ribbed look, from the marks of 
the wires ; and these two kinds have again other sub- 
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divisions. In wove papers we have “ blue wove/' from its 
being tinted with that colour ; “ yellow wove,” which has a 
slight blue tint, and was formerly known as “ Bath post 
and “ cream wove,” which is a colourless paper. With 
these “blue laid” and “cream laid” correspond, but there 
is no ribbed paper to answer to the “ yellow wove.” 

Writing papers are made to five principal sizes, which 
all have their distinctive water-marks. It must be remem* 
bered. however, that in speaking of the size of a sheet of 
paper it is supposed to be laid open and flat. The 
smallest size made is “pott,” which is 15 inches by la) 
inches ; formerly it bore as a water-mark a flower-pot, 
whence it derived its name, but this has since been ex- 
changed for a crown-surmounted shield. This paper is 
made in all the five sorts mentioned above, and of all the 
various qualities, viz., common, fine, superfine, and extra 
superfine. 

The second size, “ foolscap,” averages about i6§ inches 
by 13^ inches. Its somewhat eccentric name, which 
puzzles many people, was derived from its original water- 
mark of a cap and bells ; instead of this, the foolscap 
made at the present day bears the figure of Britannia. 
This paper is adapted to an infinite variety of purposes, 
such as authors* manuscripts, legal documents, printed 
forms, account-books, and copy-books ; this is also made 
of all the five sorts and the four qualities. Sometimes 
“ double foolscap” is made of twice the above size ; there 
is also a variety of foolscap known as “brief-paper,” 
which has a marginal water-mark line down the longest 
left-hand side, from which others run at right angles ; this 
is only made in blue wove. 

The third size, “post,” measures 19 inches by 15^ 
inches. This is the paper most used for correspondence, 
and its watermark is a shield bearing a po.st-horn, sur- 
mounted by three fleurs-de-lis. Ordinary letter paper is 
quarto post, that is, folio post reduced to hallf size. Note 
paper is octavo post, or the letter size again divided and 
folded. Bank or foreign post is a thin description of this 
paper specially intended for foreign correspondence ; this 
is chiefly made in blue and cream wove, but post gene- 
rally is largely made of all the sorts and qualities. 

The size of “copy” is 2oi inches by 16 inches, and it 
bears for a water-mark a fleur-de-lis. This paper, which 
is only made in blue wove and blue laid, and of fine and 
extra superfine qualities, is almost confined in its use to 
the legal profession. The ouarto size of this, with rough 
uncut edges, is known as “ araft paper.” 

The fifth size is “ large post,” which bears the same 
water-mark as small post, and measures 21 inches by 
inches. Large post is chiefly sold of quarto size. Large 
foreign post is extremely thin, very strong, and highly 
glazed. It is little made in England, as our own manu- 
facturers cannot compete with those of the Continent in 
cheapness and finish, as applied to this description of 
article, and our supplies are derived from France and 
Germany. Large post is made of all sorts and qualities. 

Other papers, which are still included among writing 
papers, are used tor making account-books and for 
drawing. For the former and some other purposes 
“demy,” “medium,” “royal,” “super-royal,” and “im- 
perial” are used. “ Demy” measures 20 inches by 15 J 
inches; medium, 22 inches by 17} inches; roy^, 24 
inches by 19^ inches; super-royal, 27 inches by 19I 
inches; imperial, 30 inches by 22 inches. Of these, 
royal bears as a water-mark a transverse bar in a shield, 
surmounted by a fleur-de-lis s the others a fleur-de-lis in 
a shield, surmounted by another. These papers are 
usually made for the above purposes in blue laid ; papers 
are also made of the same sizes in cream wove, but they 
are then called and used as drawing papers, and as such 
are continued in the following larger sizes “ Elephant,” 
which is 2^ inches by 23 inches ; “ Colombier,” 3^ inches 
by 24 inches ; “Atlas,” 34 inches by 26 inches ; “double 
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elephant,” 40 inches by 26} inches; and “ antiquarian, 
53 inches by 31 inches. Unlike all other papers, which 
come from the mill folded with the two ends together, 
drawing papers are always sold flat ; and as a water-mark 
might interfere with the design to be placed upon them, 
none is used except that, in the best qualities, the date 
and name of the maker are inserted in the extreme 
corner. Some of the sizes of drawing paper, especially 
imperial and double elephant, have three degrees of 
finish— first, a coarse, highly-granulated surface termed 
“ rough second, an ordinary unrolled surface termed 
“ not and, thir^ a hotpressed surface, without any spe- 
cial name. Antiquarian is, from the extreme difficulty of 
making it perfect, the most expensive paper manufac- 
tured ; and, unlike other kinds of paper, the descriptions 
used for drawing are much more frequently hand than 
machine made. 

The class of printing papers, which comprises all that 
is used ffir gold, silver, and coloured papers, and for the 
covering of cardboard, as well as that employed for naps, 
and for all kinds of steel, copper, wood-block, and litho- 
graphic, as well as letterpress printing, is made in an end- 
less variety of thicknesses and qualities. The ordinary 
sizes of printing papers — which, also, according to the 
number of times they are folded, determine and give 
names to the sizes of books — are as follows : — ‘‘ Demy,” 
22J inches by lyi inches ; ‘^medium,” 23^ inches by iSJ 
inches ; “ royal,” 25 inches by 20 inches ; super-royal,” 
28 inches by 20 inches ; “ imperial,” 30 inches by 22 
inches; “double foolscap,” 27 inches by 17 inches; 
“double crown,” 30 inches by 20 inches; “double copy,” 
33 inches by 20 inches ; “ douWe demy,” 355 inches by 22i 
inches ; and “ double royal,” 40 inches by 25 inches ; but 
the requirements of the newspaper and periodical press 
have called into existence a' number of additional sizes, 
which have no definite names or dimensions, and which 
are known as “mags.” and “ nondescripts.” 

In the third class, that of wrapping paper, there is a 
great variety of sorts, qualities, and sizes. Whitey-brown 
paper, which is more properly known as “ small hand,” 
is of three qualities — common, Scotch, and fine. Com- 
mon varies in size from 21 inches by 13 inches to 30 
inches by 20 inches ; this is much used by haberdashers, 
&c., for wrapping up small parcels. Scotch is rather 
thicker, its largest size is 30 inches by 20 inches, and its 
smallest 21 inches by 13 inches. Fine, which is chiefly 
made in Buckinghamshire, and which is principally used 
for such purposes as making bakers’ paper bags, is 30 
inches by 20 inches. 

Cartridge papers are distinguished by having a fine and 
high colour, generally cither cream, grey, or snow-white, 
by freedom from spots and specks, and especially by 
their great toughness. On these papers the expensive 
process of “air-drying” is practised, which consists in 
drying the sheets separately on .lines in the air, instead of | 
upon a hot cylinder ; this is resorted to for the purpose of ■ 
securing the last-named quality. In these papers there is 
a wide range of qualities, from common, rough, whitey- , 
brown, to a white, clean, and smooth substance, very little 
inferior to drawing-paper, and, indeed, frequently used by 
artists as a cheaper suDstitute for that material. “ Hosiery 
cartridge ” is much used in manufacturing districts ; it is 
buff, and made of a very tough quality, to resist the cutting 
of string. 

Brown papers should, to be good, be made entirely 
from tarred rope, tarpaulin, and coal-sacks ; but in the 
modem cheap sorts tlie colour is not the native colour of 
the material, but is derived from an admixture of various 
ochres. These have a paler colour, and a,re far less strong 
than the darker and more expensive kinds. The following 
are the sizes of brown paper Kent cap,” 22 inchef* by 
iB inches, and “ Havon cap,” 26 inches by 21 inches, both 
of which are falling into disuse ; “ bag cap,*’ 24 inches by 


20 inches, and “ imperial cap,” 29 inches by 22jf inches, 
both of which are used for innumerable purposes, and 
especially the latter, which is the brown paper most 'ex- 
tensively made ; “ double 4 lb.,” 31 inches by 21 •inches, 
which has a limited use, and is chiefly employed for paper 
bags ; “ double bag cap,” 40 inches by 24 inches, which is 
not much in use, and rarely met with ; “ double imperial,” 
45 inches by 29 inches, which is nearly as much used as 
“ imperial cap ; ” and “ casing,” 46 inches by 36 inches, 
which is used by warehousemen and packers. In addi- 
tion to these, there is “ roll brown,” which is commonly 
kept on rollers in lengths of 13 yards, but which may be had 
of any length up to 300 yards ; it is of three sizes— “ full- 
width,” 68 inches wide ; “ middle-width,” 34 inches ; and 
“narrow-width,” 22 J inches. This is used for putting 
under carpets, for tailors’ patterns, and as a first lining for 
defective walls. “Tip” is intermediate between brown 
paper and millboard, and may be had in the sizes of 
I “ double imperial ” and “ casing.” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

French Mode of Cleaning Kid Gloves. — The easiest 
I and best way to clean a kid glove is to stretch it on the 
; hand or on a stick, and then carefully rub it with a 
piece of moist flannel, on which a little powdered soap 
has been applied. When the dirt has been cleaned off 
the glove, the moisture is to be removed with a piece of 
dry flannel. 

Boiled Herrings. — Few fish are more delicious than a 
fresh herring boiled. Clean out the gills ; and as the 
fish is very delicate, be sure the saucepan is exquisitely 
clean. Put the fish in warm water three-parts towards 
boiling, and a sprinkling of salt, but not much, in the 
water. Let it boil moderately fast, and do not let it 
stand an instant in the water after it is done. Serve it on 
a strainer or napkin to draw off the water. It has as fine 
a flavour as mackerel, and is more digestible ; it is so rich 
few persons can eat melted butter with it, which, if used, 
may have shrimps or anchovy in it. A mild Yarmouth 
bloater boiled is another rather uncommon dish liked 
by many. 

Oil for Watches and Delicate Machinery. — Take a 
piece of sheet lead, scrape the surface perfectly bright, 
and introduce it into a bottle of the purest olive oil. The 
I bottle is then to be exposed to the action of the sun’s 
1 light for some weeks, during which time it will deposit a 
I quantity of mucilage on the surface of the lead. When 
! it is found that the oil has deposited all the mucilage 
it contained, it is to be carefully poured off, and preserved 
in stoppered bottles. Oil thus prepared may be kept for 
years without turning rancid, or becoming thick when 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. • 

To clean Decanters and Water^hot/les, — When a 
water-bottle has contained hard water for a consider- 
able time, it becomes coated in the interior with a deposit 
of carbonate of lime, mixed with any other matters that 
the water may have contained. The easiest *way of 
removing this is to add about a teaspoonful of hydro- 
chloric acid (spirit of salts), and rinse round the bottle 
with it. It will then be found that the instant the acid 
comes in contact with the deposit it immediately re- 
moves it, and fonns a clear solution of cblorid^of 
calcium. The bottle should then be rinsed in plenty of 
clean water. After a decanter has ‘held port or other 
wines for a long period, a deposit of colouring matter 
will be thrown down on the surface of the glass. This 
may be easily cleaned off by a little sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol). A solution of caustic potash, prepared by acting 
on pearlash by quick-lime, is sometimes directed to 
used for th^s purpose, Jbut it is not to be recommendedi*^ 
it has a tmdency to corrode the glass. 
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* Ti^TAiTTivTr* WAT irT\m<5TTnrQ of the cabbages, and thus give it a disagreeable taste. At 

MAKING WALK-UNU-bllLKb. ^ week the water given out from the vege« 

A j^ANpLE to a straight stick should be turned by boiling tables will be found to have collected on the top of the 
that portion of it from ten minutes to a quarter of an perforated lid. Soon after this the water wUi become 
hour in a large pot or copper ; then bending it round a covered with a scum, which will show that the sourkrout is 
circular piece of wood, to give the required curve, and ready for use. The lid and the stones that cover it may 
tying it firmly, as shown in Fig. i. The bending should then be removed, and as much of the sourkrout as may be 
be done gradually, or there will be danger of breaking required taken out with a wooden fork. The lid is then 
those fibres of the wood on which the strain is greatest, replaced, again loaded with the stones, so as to compress 
and of injuring the bark. The tie should be allowed to the cabbage and keep it beneath the surface of the water, 
remain for some weeks, till the wood has become perfectly A thick cloth is then made wet, and tied over the mouth 
iry, when the string and superfluous part of the stick of the jar, so as to prevent the access of air as much 
may be cut away. Oak plants, when used for walking as possible. Whenever any of the contents are removed 
sticks, should have the bark removed, which will be done from the jar, the precaution of replacing the lid and wet 
most easily if they are cut in May. Nothing makes cloth must always be taken. It is also necessary to 
i better-looking stick than common blackthorn ; on remember to wash the cloth in clean water each time it 
liis the bark should always be preserved, and the is taken off, before it is replaced. The water may also be 
cnots trimmed off ftot too closely ; other sticks which occasionally removed from the jar, since it is only neces- 
ook well in the bark are holly, whitethorn, cherry sary that the vegetables should be covered with the fluid, 
ind hazel. Sticks hooked in the above manner, The sourkrout should be kept in a cool and dry cellar, 
pve the best handles to walk with, and, and it will be better if the mouth of the 

f not too large, make good riding covered with an earthen- 

sticks ; but a good knotted stick may M . \l ware lid, placed over the cloth. 

>e cut from a shoot of black or white- ll 11 l| Tomates {Tomatoes), — To preserve 

.horn (such as shown in P'ig. 2), by IbbmiA tomatoes, cut them into pieces, and place 

rutting away the larger branch from l| ^ y ||| them in a vessel over a moderate fire, 

vhich it springs, above and below (as 11 ' W H Allow them to boil down, until they be- 


the bark are holly, whitethorn, cherry j sary that the vegetables should be covered with the fluid. 
Sticks hooked in the above manner, ' The sourkrout should be kept in a cool and dry cellar, 
handles to walk with, and, and it will be better if the mouth of the 

argo, make good riding he covered with an earthen- 

1 good knotted stick may M . \l ware lid, placed over the cloth, 

a shoot of black or white- || I| li Tomates {^Tomatoes ), preserve 

as shown in P'ig. 2), by 1^ tomatoes, cut them into pieces, and place 

the larger branch from IT ^ y ||| them in a vessel over a moderate fire, 

ngs, above and below (as H ' W H Allow them to boil down, until they be- 

ihown in Fig. 3), and scraping the hook || ' f j WSM come reduced to a pulp. Squeeze the 

.hus formed smooth with a piece ,<>f || | w pulp in a strong cloth, so as to extract 

broken glass, and rubbing it down with 11 3 H juice it contains. Evaporate the 

iand-paper. A coat of varnish should 11 ij n fluid thus obtained, until it becomes re- 

inally be given to every stick, to im- I H duced to the consistence of a sauce, and 

srovc its appearance, and increase its B I I pour it into small bottles. These bottles 

lurability. | J B must then be placed in cold water, over 

H A R ^ good fire, and allowed to boil for a 

rnnTTTTPV i vyvtt r a R quarter of an hour, when the mouths 01 

LAAVII. | 4 the bottlcs must be secured with good 

FRENCH DISHES {continued /rom p, 107), corks, and waxed over. 

Ecrevisses de Afer (Crads ). — To fit Fi^. i. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. A Moots {Apricots) may be preserved 

hem for the table, living crabs require for the table by selecting the ripe fruit, 


o be boSed in either sea water, or water to which salt I which must not be too hard, and dividing them into 
las been added. They are either placed in cold water, ! quarters ; then cover them over w-ith powdered sugar, 
vhich is then made hot, or put at once in boiling w'ater ; | in the proportion of two ounces to each pound of fruit ; 
;rabs cooked by the latter method being found to have i let them remain in a dish for two hours, and then put 
he finest flavour. The male crab is the most valuable I them into wide-mouthed bottles, which must he exposed 
or the table, and may be distinguished by possessing < to heat in cold water, as directed for tomatoes, until the 
arger claws. In purchasing crabs in the living state, | water boils. 

ireference should be given to those that have a rough j Pkhes {Peaches) may be preserved in the same manner 
ihell and claws. When selecting a crab which has been as apricots. 

rooked, it should beheld by its claws, and well shaken To preserve this fruit, cover 

rom side to side. If it is found to rattle, or feels as them with half their weight of finely-powdered sugar ; 
f it contained water, it is a proof that the crab is of let them remain for an hour, and then place them in a 
nferior quality. The crab may be kept alive out of coarse wire sieve, and beat them up with a spatula, so as 


vater for two or three days. 


to cause the soft pulp of the fruit to pass through the 


ChoucrotUe {Sourkrout ), — Take some good cabbages, meshes. Mix some lemon-juice with the pulp, place it in 
emove all the green outer leaves, and cut them up in bottles, and proceed as directed for apricots and peaches* 
bin slices. Allow them to remain in a tub for at least a Fraises {Strawberries) are preserved in a precisely simi- 
lay ; sometimes a longer time is required, but the period lar manner. 


nust n#ver exceed twenty-four hours. The pieces of the 
:abbage are now comj^essed, to remove as much as 
)ossible of the water they contain. Some salt is then 
ipread at the bottom of an earthenware jar, and then a 

* m • 1 • • 1_1 1 - 


^ The pieces of the Prunes {Plums ), — To preserve plums, cut them into 

abba^ are now comj^essed, to remove as much as two pieces, and remove the kernel. Place them on the 

possible of the water they contain. Some salt is then fire in a jar surrounded by hot water, and allow them to 

pread at the bottom of an earthenware jar, and then a boil* Then add to each pound of the fruit one ounce of 

\ this is sprinkled a crushed sugar. When the sugar is dissolved by the hot 

per, and some very juice, and me whole is well mixed together, preserve in 


ipe jumper oeme^, ana more caoDage is piacea on it. wiae-mouinea ooities. 

I^nis is to be continually repeated# until the vessel is Chasselas {Grapes )^ — This fniit'is best preserved in 
hree-parts full. A perforated cover, smaller than^the in- paper bags. A thread is passed through the stalk of each 
eribr of the jar, is then to be placed^on the top of the bunch, and the fruit introduced into a large bag made of 
:<mtehts, and a number of heavy stones are plac^ on it, thin paper. The mouth of the bag is now closed round 
K) as to strongly compress the materials on which the cover the thready and secured with string* The grapes are to 
■ests, It is necessary to be careful to employ stones be hung up by the thread to the ceiling of acoat roonii 
fiat to rntt corttafri lime, otherwise theywooM pwrtially where tey may be at as 


lissotve in the acid liquid produced by the fermentation possible, until required for use, . 
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THE HOtf^EHOLD MECHANIC—LIII. 

PLASTERING, CEMENTS, ETC. 

Plaster is a composition of lime, sometimes mixed with 
hair, sometimes with sand, and sometimes with both hair 
and sand. It is employed for filling up the crevices left 
by the bricklayer and the carpenter, or occasioned by 
settling ; for covering walls with a smooth coat ; and for 
the laying of ceilings. It is further employed for the 
covering of exterior walls with stucco, imitative of stone ; 
and for the furnishing of mouldings, ornamental and 
plain. 

Good plastering is to be distinguished by its exquisitely 
smooth and finished appearance, both as regards regu- 
larity and correctness, and by its solid effect, having no 
cracks, nor indications of cracks, visible. 

There are various kinds of plastering, such as white 
lime and hair-inortar on bare walls ; the same on laths, as 
in partitioning and plain ceiling ; renewing the insides of 
walls, or double-partition walls ; rough-casting on heart- 
laths ; plastering on brick-work, with finishing mortar, in 
imitation of stone-work ; and the like upon heart-laths ; 
modelling and casting ornamental and plain mouldings, 
and making and polishing the scagliola for columns of 
wood or brick. 

Plaster-work has sometimes two coats only, but at other 
times is ** set ” in addition. The first coat on brick- work 
or stone is termed “ rendering,” and on laths, laying.” 
The surface of the first coat is generally rendered rough 
by sweeping it with a bass-broom, and it is afterwards 
“ pricked-up.” 

— The tools required for plastering are a spade 
or shovel of the usual description ; a rake with two or 
three prongs bent downwards from the line of the handle, 
for mixing the hair and mortar together ; trowels of two 
kinds, and various sizes ; “ stopping ” and “ picking-out ” 
tools ; rules called straight-edges;” and wood models. 

Plasterers* trowels are more neatly made than the tools 
used by other artificers ; they are of two sorts — viz., 
the ” laying” and ** smoothing” tool, which consists of a 
flat piece of hardened iron, about ten inches in length 
and two and a half inches in width, very thin, and ground 
to a semicircular shape at one end but left square at the 
other ; on the back of the plate, near the square end, is 
riveted a small iron rod, with two legs, one of which is 
fixed to the plate, and to the other a round wooden 
handle is adapted ; with this tool all the first coats of 
plastering are laid on, as is also the last, or the “ set- 
ting,” as it is technically denominated. The other kind 
of trowels, which are made of three or four sizes, are for 
gauging the fine stuff and plaster used in forming cor- 
nices, mouldings, &c. The longest size of these is about 
seven inches in length on the plate, which is of polished 
steel, and two and three-quarter inches broad at the heel, 
diverging gradually to a point ; to the heel, or broad end, 
a handle is adapted, commonly of mahogany, with a deep 
brass ferrule. The smaller trowels are fitted up in a simi- 
lar manner, but they gradually vary in size downwards 
to the length of two or three inches. 

The “stopping** and “picking-out” tools are all of 
polished steel, of various sizes, though most generally 
about seven or eight inches in length, and half an inch 
in breadth, flattened at both ends, and ground away to 
somewhat of a round. These tools are used in modelling 
and finishing mitres and returns to cornices, as likewise 
filling up and perfecting the ornaments at the places 
where they join. 

The “ straight-edges ” are used for keeping the work in 
an even or perpendicular line ; and the models, or moulds, 
are for running plain mouldings, cornices, See, Of these 
last the plasterer requires a great number, as very little of 
his finishing can be completed without them. With a 
good mould, an adept in his profession may execute most 


exquisite mouldings, possessing a sharpness aijji breadth 
unequalled by any other method now practiyed. 

Tools should be kept very clean ; after being used*they 
should be wiped from the plaster that cleaves%o them 
before being put away, and should be daily polished. 

Composition of Plaster , constitutes the most 
important ingredient in all operations of plastering, per- 
vading, as it does, the whole. Most lime used in London 
is prepared from chalk brought from Purfleet, in Kent ; 
but for stuccoing and other works rcquirvpg strength and 
permanency, that which is made at Dorking, in Surrey, is 
far to be preferred. 

Sulphate of lime, or gypsum, forms the basis of fine or 
finishing plaster. It generally passes under the name 
of “plaster of Paris,” by reason of the hills of Montmartre, 
which are in the vicinity of Pans, containing it in abun- 
dance. Much, however, which is used in London is pre- 
pared from a sulphate of lime brought from the hills of 
Derbyshire. Gypsum in its natural state is a fossil stone, 
but it is first burnt, and afterwards calcined to powder. 
When required for use it is mixed with water, so as to t 
reduce it to a thin paste. It quickly sets, with a consider- 
able increase of bulk. Plaster of Paris is sometimes 
considered too expensive, and consequently a substitute is 
formed by mixing a composition of chalk-lime and other 
ingredients. This composition is generally made of chalk- 
lime, prepared as common mortar, but slacked with a great 
deal* of water, .afterwards evaporated. 

There are several kinds of cements used for plastering. 
The first is termed “ coarse stuff,” and is that which is 
first laid on the walls. It is mixed with sand of different 
degrees of fineness—coarse for the first coats, and finer 
for the finishing. This plaster is prepared like common 
mortar, but it requires the addition of hair. The hair is 
either bullocks*, cows*, or calves', and is procured from 
tanners, by whom it is usually sold wet at a shilling per 
heaped bushel ; but the retailers sell it at the rate of one 
shilling and fourpence per bushel dried and threshed out, 
one bushel from the tanner's making two when dried and 
threshed. The plaster having been properly mixed, the 
hair is worked in with one of the rakes we havc^described. 

Another kind of cement used for plastering is termed 
“ fine stuff,** and consists of lime in a pure state. The 
lime is first slacked with a small quantity of water, by 
degrees brought to the consistence of cream, and then* 
saturated with water. In this semi-fluid state it is 
allowed to remain in a large tub, or vat, until the water 
has so far evaporated as to leave a consistency fit for use. 
When particular strength is required, a small proportion 
of hair is sometimes worked in with the rake before the 
cement is applied. 

A third kind of cement is made for the finishing of 
interior walls, intended for painting, by mixing the last- 
named cement — fine stuff— with some very finely-«vashed 
sand, in the pr^ortion of three parts fine stuff and 
one part sand. This cement passes under the name of 
“ trowelled ** or “ bastard stucco.**. 

A fourth kind of cement is termed “ gauge stuff,** and 
consists of three-fifths fine stuff and onc-fifth n^ter ok 
Paris. This cement should be mixed in small ^antities 
at a time, by which means it more readily sets. 

In cases when work is required to be completed in the 
shortest time possible, a proportion of plaster of Paris 
should be mixed in all the cements, as the additra of 
it greatly accelerates speed in drying. If plaster of Pari* 
be used solely fo^ “gauging,** it wtU set almost imme* 
diately. The composition should therefore be constantly 
sprinlded with water to keep it moist, as the plaster of 
Paris causes the .fine stuff, or putty, to set very rapidly. 

It is therefore desirable to finish one length at a time, 
whenever possible. 

Cornices and ornaments are formed of plaster of Parian 
and win spoken uf under their respective head*. 
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It IS to be observed that the lime used for plastering 
should be always thoroughly slacked, otherwise blisters 
and cracks,, occasioned by unequal setting and contrac- 
tion id drying, are likely to result. The saltpctring of 
plaster is of frequent occurrence. Nitrate of potash is 
often generated in new walls, and breaks out or effloresces 
upon the surface. This defect is most commonly occa- 
sioned by the use of sea-sand, which is very likely to pro- 
duce it. Such breaking-out of walls is termed saltpetre 
rot,'* as it is supposed to arise from the presence of salt- 
petre, nitrate of soda, and chloride of potassium. In all 
cases, however, the cause has not been determined. 

The art of plastering has necessarily a good many divi- 
sions, which have their respective technical names, such 
“rendering,” “laying,” “pricking-up,” “lathing “lath- 
ing, laying, and set,” or “ lathing, plaster one-coat, and 
set “lathing, floated, and set,” “lathing, laying, floated, 
and set," “ rendering and set,” “ rendering, floated, and 
set ; ” “ stucco,” “bastard ” or “ rough stucco “ trowelled 
stucco,” “ rough-casting” or “rough- walling,” &c. By these 
terms the quality of work is designated, and its value 
represented. There are other technical words applying 
to this art, such as “set” or “putty,” “screed,” “scagliola,” 
“pugging,” “filling-out,” &c. 

There are three great classes of common plastering, 
viz., one-coat nvorky which consists of “rendering” on 
brickwork, and “ laying” on laths ; two-coat work^ which 
consists of “render, set,” or “lath, lay, and set;” and 
three-coat work, which is “render, float, and set,” or 
“ lath, lay, float, and set.” 

Rendering , — This is the covering of a wall, whether 
brick or stone, with a coating of “ coarse stuff,” otherwise 
termed “ lime and hair,” the walls having been left rough, 
and not drawn smooth with the trowel, for the purpose of 
allowing the plaster, or cement, to adhere. Before apply- 
ing a second coat, the surface of the first should be swept 
over with a bass-broom to render it rough. Old walls 
which require rc-plastcring should have tlKJ mortar raked 
out, in the same manner as is done for re-pointing; and 
the surface of the brickwork should be roughened by 
stabbing ,pr pricking it over. The dust should be brushed 
well off the surface, and the wall wetted, before applying 
the new plaster. The plaster should be in a more fluid 
state than is required for new work. A very coarse brush 
should be used for this purpose. In applying plaster, it 
must be observed that the second coat should be applied 
before the first is quite dry. 


PERFUMERY.— III. 

That well known and once fashionable perfume known 
as Lisbon Water is composed of oil of orange-peel, half 
an ounce ; oil of lemon zest, two drachms ; otto of roses, 
fifteen drops ; rectified spirits of wine, one pint. 

A pleasant and cheap scent of a similar character may 
be thus made : — Oil of orange-peel, a quarter of an ounce 
and oil of petit grain one drachm, mixed with half a pint 
of rectified spirits of wine. 

Eaifide Portugal, or Portugal Water, also owes much of 
its peculiar scent to the large quantity of the oil of orange- 
. peel it contains. The foOowing is a good form for pre- 
paring this perfume : — Essential oil of orange-peel, one 
i oil of lemon zest, a quarter of an oimce ; oil of 
bergamot, one drachm; otto ofroses, eight drops ; rectified 
^rits of wine, one 'yint. For preparing this perfume the 
French spirits of wme, which is maae by the fermenta- 
tion of shapes, is much supenor to ang other that can be 
employ^ 

Hungary Water, another welhknown and once very 
favourite scent, derives its perfume from the presence 
of oQcl Hungarian rosemary, and also to the grape spirit 
with which it is made. The following is the formula 


usually employed ;~Oil of HungarfairTpsemary. a quarw 
ter of an ounce; oil of balm, one drkchm ; the same 
weight of oil of lemon-peel ; four drops of oil of mint, 
dissolved in one pint of grape spirit. When solution has 
taken place, one ounce of extract of orange-flowers and 
the same cniantity of essence of roses are to be added. 

Eau de Miel, or Sweet-scented Honey Water, is a prepay 
ration of a similar kind. It consists of one drachm of oil 
of Portugal, half a drachm of oil of rosemary, the same 
quantity of oil of thyme, and fifteen grains of benzoic 
acid, prepared by sublimation, and five ounces of recti- 
fied spirits of wine. When dissolved, add half a pint of 
essence of roses, five ounces of orange-flower water, one 
drachm of essence of vanilla, forty drtms of the essence 
of musk, twenty drops of the essence of ambergris ; mix 
them together, and shake the bottle for some minute^ 
then add five ounces of orange-flower water. 

Eau de Miel may also be prepared by a different form,, 
as in the following recipe : — Add to one pint of rectified 
spirits of wine two grains of musk, a grain and a half of 
ambergris, both of these ingredientshaving been previously 
reduced to fine powder. Then add half a drachm of oil 
of bergamot, fifteen drops of Oil of lemons, five of oil 
of cloves, and four drops each of the oils of rosemary and 
English lavender. Add, also, five ounces each of the 
essences of orange-flowers and roses. Mix the whole to- 
gether, and allow them to remain for a fortnight before 
using the perfume. The vessel containing it during that 
time should be frequently shaken. 

The perfume called Esprit de Primev^re, or occa* 
sionally, Cowslip, or Primrose Perfume, is a preparation of 
oil of bergamot, one drachm and a half ; oil of lemon, 
thirty drops ; oil of petit grain, fifteen drops ; oil of 
jasmine, fifteen drops ; oil of cloves, ten drops ; essence of 
ambergris, six drops ; rectified spirits of wine, half a pint. 

That well-known compound. Esprit de la Reine, is thus 
prepared : — Oil of bergamot, two drachms ; otto of roses, 
fifteen drops ; the same quantity of oil of rose geranium, 
and half that quantity of oil of cassia, dissolved in 
half a pint of rectified spirits of wine, thirty drops of 
essence of ambergris being also added to give perma- 
nence to the perfume. This perfume is sold under many 
names, such as the Alexandra Bouquet, Victoria Perfume, 
and similar titles. 

Esprit deyasmin, a delicate scent, resembling jasmine, 
is thus prepared Mix five ounces of extract of jas- 
mine with an equal quantity of rectified spirits of wine, 
strengthen the scent with fifteen drops of the best oil of 
neroli, and give it permanence with fifteen drops of the 
essence of ambergris. 

Esprit de Fleurs, or Essence of Flowers, is also scented 
with jasmine. It consists of twenty drops each of the oils 
of jasmine, orange, cassia, and rose, dissolved in three 
ounces of rectified spirits of wine, the equal quantity of 
orange-flower water being added. If it is wished for 
this perfume to have permanence, fifteen drops of the 
essence of ambeigris may be used in its composition. 


MODE AND EXPENSE OF ENTERING 
THE PROFESSIONS.— II, 

MEDICINE. 

Every parent, before deciding upon bringing up a youth 
to the medical profession, has many things to consider, 
the chief of which is whether he can afford the heavy 
expenses that will attend his son's medical education 
before he can pass his examination and obtain the usual 
diplomas to practise, and become registered by the 
General Council of Medical Education. He must also 
ascertain whether his son has received such a auperioi 
education as will fit him to pass successfully through a 
severe examinatioBi which it is indispensal^e he siiotdd 
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undergo, before the commencement of his medical studies ; 
and, lastly, has his son such a sound constitution that he 
can endure the hard work incidental to public appoint- 
ments, if at the conclusion of his studies he should think it 
desirable. And he must remember, while he is considering 
this, the effects produced by broken rest, irregular meals, 
continued exposure to fevers and other infectious com- 
plaints, and similar causes, and the power they have of 
undermining the health, even of the most robust — often 
causing them, in the period of their greatest professional 
success, to relinquish a position gained only by years of 
mental toil and ceaseless exertion. But let us suppose that 
it has been decided that a youth shall enter the medical 
profession, let us sec what steps have first to be taken. 

Before he can commence his medical studies, he must 
either be a Bachelor or a Master of Arts at some British 
or recognised university, or else pass one of the following j 
examinations : — The Responsions, Moderations, Local | 
Examinations (Senior)— the certificate to include Latin 
and mathematics — held by the University of Oxford ; ' 
the Previous Examination for a degree in Arts ; Local 
Examinations— the certificate to include Latin and mathe- 
matics-held by Cambridge University ; examination for 
first and second years' students ; Registration Examina- 
tion for medical students ; Local Examinations (Senior) — 
the certificate to include Latin and mathematics — held by 
the University of Durham ; the Matriculation Examina- 
tion held by the University of London ; the Preliminary 
Examinations for graduation in medicine or surgery, 
held by the Universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and St. Andrews ; the Examination of Senior Candidates 
for Honorary -Centificates under the local examinations of 
the University of Edinburgh ; Entrance Examinations of 
the Dublin and Queen's University, Ireland ; examina- 
tion conducted under the superintendence of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England ; the examinations in 
arts held by the Society of Apothecaries of London ; the 
Preliminary Examination in General Education of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh ; the Preliminary Examination 
in General Literature of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow ; Preliminary Examination — certifi- 
cate to include mathematics— of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland ; Preliminary Examination in General 
Education, Apothecaries' Hall, London ; examination for 
a first-class certificate. Royal College of Preceptors. In 
addition to these, certificates are received from various 
colonial universities. 

The preliminary examinations usually selected by 
medical students arc those of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, the Society of Apothecaries, 
London, and the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London. 

The following is an outline of the preliminary examina- 
tion at the Royal College of Surgeons. The candidate 
is required to read aloud a passage from some English 
author, and also write from dictation. He must pass an 
examination in English grammar, and also write a com- 
position in English on some subject set by the examiners, 
such as the description of a place, or an account of some 
useful or natural product. They arc required to show 
a competent knowledge of arithmetic, including vulgar 
fractions and decimals. The student must then answer 
questions on the geography of Europe, especially of the 
British Islands. Then he is examined in English history 
(the suca*ssions of the sovereigns and the le^ing events 
of each reign) ; in Euclid (first and.second books) and in 
algebra, including equations. Afterwards he is requited 
to translate some Latin author. 

In addition to the foregoing, the candidate will be 
required to pass an examination in at least one 6 f the 
following subjects :^ln languages, by translating passages 
from eitni&F Greek, German, or French authors, and answer 


! questions of the grammar of those languages ; mechanii^ 
chemistry, botany, and zoology. This examination is 
conducted in writing, and the answers nuiit be well 
I written, and free from errors in spelling. ♦ 

The fee for passing this examination is £ 2 ^ and students 
arc required to send in their applications at least three 
weeks before the date fixed for examination. 

The regulations of the Society of Apothecaries relative 
to the preliminary examination is of a similar character. 
The fee for passing this examination is OJUJ guinea, which 
will not be returned to him if he fail to pass it, but he 
will be admitted to examination at any future time with- 
out paying any additional fee. The subjects of examina- 
tion are the English language, including its history, 
structure, grammar, and English composition ; the Latin 
language, and translating from Latin authors ; mathe- 
matics, with arithmetic, including vulgar fractions and 
decimals, algebra up to simple equations, and the first 
two books of Euclid. Candidates are also required to be 
examined in any one of the following subjects ; Greek, 
French, German, and natural philosophy. 

The fee for passing the matriculation examination at 
the University of London is £ 2 , If he fail to pass 
the examination this will not be returned to him, but 
he is allowed to present himself for examination on two 
future occasions without the payment of any additional 
fee. The subjects of examination are arithmetic, includ- 
ing vulgar and decimal fractions, and the extraction of 
the square root ; algebra, including proportion, arith- 
metical and geometrical progression, and simple eaua- 
tions ; geometry, including first four books of Euclid ; 
natural philosophy, including an elementary knowledge 
of mcchanirs, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and optics ; 
chemistry ; Greek (portions of a Greek author to be 
translated into English, and questions answered on the 
grammar of the language) ; Latin, including not only 
translation of a Latin author into English, but also 
English sentences into Latin, together with grammatical 
questions ; the English language, including orthography, 
writing from dictation, and the grammatical structure of 
the language ; outlines of English history to the end of 
the seventeenth century ; modern geography. In addition 
to these, the candidate must pass an examination in 
either the French or German language and grammar, 
or in both these languages should he prefer not to take 
up Greek. 

The question may be asked which of these three pre- 
liminary examinations is the best for the student to pass. 
This will depend on whether he intends to pass the 
Bachelor (M.B.) or Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) examina- 
tions, at the University of London. If he has no inten- 
tion of doing so, of course it would be best for him to 
pass one of the other examinations, which are easier. 
But where the student has the requisite time for stiedy, he 
is strongly advised to pass the Matriculation Examination 
i at the University of London in preference to any other. 

When the student has passed one of these preliminary 
examinations, he is required to produce the certificate of 
his having done so to the Registrar of the Medical 
Council in London, or to one of the branch registrars of 
the division of the United Kingdom in which he may be 
residing, and he is then allowed to redster as a student in 
medicine. This should be done wiUiin fifteen days from 
the commencement of his medical studies, as no«|rro- 
fessronal study previous to that date will be recc^nised. 
It is very importai^t that the student should register as 
early as possible after passing the preliminary eJcathina- 
tion^ since he willjiot be allowed to pass the final medical 
examination for any diploma entitling to practise until 
tlie expiration of at least four years from that date. At 
the time of registration he is also required to ^ 

statement of his place, of medical study, and a certificateof 
age.' Fufiher infonuation will be ghren in 'anoth<bif''pdper. 
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, ODlJs AND ENDS. 

Linseed Syrup for Simmer two table-spoonfuls 

of lihseed in ‘a pint of water until it is reduced to half; 
then ada the same quantity of strong vinegar, or lemon 
juice, together with three pounds of brown sugar. Let it 
remain over a rather slow fire for two hours, and skim it 
frequently. 

Composition for Cleaning Brown Leather. — Mix two 
drachms of muriatic acid, the same quantity of spirits of 
lavender, and tl^ juice of one lemon with half a pint of 
skimmed milk, in which half an ounce of gum arabic has 
been dissolved. To use this liquid, the leather should be 
previously washed in soap and water, and the composition 
then rubbed over it with a ^ongc. The leather should 
afterwards be polished with flannel. 

To Render Boots and Shoes Waterproof. — A good 
composition for winter use, when it is desired to make 
boots proof against snow and wet, is composed of one 
part mutton suet and twice that quantity of beeswax, 
melted together. It should be applied to the leather at 
' night, and the bools wiped with a flannel next morning. 
Although when the composition is first applied the leather 
will not polish as well as usual when blacked, yet they 
will be susceptible of a brilliant polish after the blacking 
has been applied a few times. The following composition 
not only renders the leather capable of resisting wet, but 
also makes it more pliable, softer, and more durable. 
Dissolve half an ounce of Burgundy pitch in half a pint of 
drying oil mixed with half an ounce of turpentine. To use 
this fluid the boots should be made slightly warm before 
the fire, and then painted over with the composition by 
means of a soft brush. Then allow them to dry, and 
paint them over again with the liquid. The boots should 
then be placed in a warm and dry place until perfectly 
dry. Another composition of a similar kind is made by 
dissolving an ounce of powdered resin in a quarter of a 
pint of linseed-oil made hot over the fire in a pipkin. 
Then add two ounces of mutton suet, from the kidney, 
chopped up small, and simmer until the materials are 
well mixed. This composition is applied like the last, 
but does not require a second application. 

To Remove the Taste of Turnips from Milk. — When 
cows are fed on turnips, their milk is apt to taste of that 
vegetable. This may be prevented by putting a small 
quantity of sidtpetre into the pail into which the cow is 
milked. 


MODE AND EXPENSE OF ENTERING THE 
PROFESSIONS.— III. 

MEDICINE {continued from p. xaS). 

As soon as the student has registered at the office of the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration, 
at 33, Soho Square, London, or if he lives at a distance, 
with one of the branch registrars of the district where he 
resides, it will be necessary for him to consider in what 
manner he will commence his medical education, whether 
as a pupil of a surgeon, or by attendance at a hospital 
and medical college. And he must also decide wnich 
medical examinations he intends to pass, whether those 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, the Society 
of i'^othecaries, or the University of London ; that is, 
unlSss he intends to pass all the three, which would be 
the widest course for every student to adopt who is not 
afraid of hard work, and who wishes \o rise in the pro- 
fession.. As soon as he has decided, he should apply at 
once to the secretaries or registrars of eaSh of the Medical 
Bosmds whose examinations he intends to pass, to b^me 
registered, and be furnished with the schedules on which 
thq lectures and hospital practice he has to attend are to 
be enteredt 


With the view to give the student aa^much information 
on the subject as possible, and thus aid him the more 
readily to decide what medical examinations he ought to 
pass, we will now consider the regulations of the various 
examining boards, relative to the examination of candi- 
dates for their diplomas. We will begin with those of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England for the diploma 
of member. 

All candidates are required to have been engaged for 
four years after passing the preliminary examination in 
the acquirement of professional knowledge. They must 
produce certificates of having attended lectures on 
anatomy and performed dissections during two winter 
sessions ; of having attended lectures on general anatomy 
and physiology during another winter or summer session ; 
of having attended a practical course of general anatomy 
and physiology ; of having attended lectures on surgery 
during one winter session, and also a six months’ course 
of practical surgery. Tlxey must also have attended 
lectures on chemistry, materia medica, medicine, forensic 
medicine, midwifery, with practical instruction^ 4nd 
pathological anatomy. They must have studied practical 
pharmacy, and practical chemistry in its relations . to 
medicine. They must produce proofs of instruction and 
proficiency in vaccination, and also have attended at a 
recognised hospital or hospitals the practice of surgery 
during three winter or two summer sessions ; of having 
been engaged in the examination of patients at a re- 
cognised hospital ; also of having attended clinical lectures 
for two winter and two summer sessions, and of having 
been a dresser for six months, or of having taken charge 
of patients, under the superintendence of a surgeon, for 
not less than six months, at a recognised hospital, dis- 
pensary, or parochial or union infirmary : of having 
attended post-mortem demonstrations during the entire 
period of attending the surgical hospital practice ; and 
they must also furnish proof of having attended, at a 
recognised hospital, practice of medicine and lectures on 
clinical medicine for two winter and two summer sessions. 

At the expiration of two years from the commencement 
of their studies, students are admitted to the first ex- 
amination for diploma of Member of the College of 
Surgeons. This examination is confined to anatomy and 
physiology, and is conducted paitly by written answers, 
and partly by demonstrations on the dead subject. On 
the termination of his fourth year of study, the student 
is admitted to examination for the pass examination on 
surgery and medicine for the diploma, but before doing so 
he must prove that he is at least twenty-one years of age. 
With reference to the fees payable to the college for the 
diploma of member, they are five guineas for the primary, 
and 5s. for the pass examination. If, however, the 
student should be so unfortunate as to b|p rejected more 
than twice at either examination, it will cost him an extra 
five guineas. If he happens to be rejected at the primary 
examination, he cannot present himself for re-examination 
until three months ; and if at tlie pass examination, he 
wiU be compelled to attend the surgical practice of a 
hospital and clinical lectures six months longer than he 
would otherwise have to do. 

The College of Surgeons also grants the diploma of 
Licentiate of Midwifeiy, in addition to the surgical 
diploma, the fee for which is two guineas to members, of 
the college and to those who have taken similar degrees, 
but ten guineas to all other persons. 

We will now consider the regulations of the Society 
of Apothecaries, London. They require, in addition to 
attendance at lectures and hospital practice, that the 
student shall have been an articled pupil for five years to 
a licentiate of the society, but |>enod may include the 
time required for lectures and hospital practice. 

The students who desire to obtain this dipl<»nn; tniist 
attend the foUowing lectuiri^ and hospital practice 
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first year they must attend lectures on chemistry, anatomy, 
and physiology, with dissections during the winter ses- 
sion ; and on botany, materia medica, therapeutics, and 
practical cliemistry during the summer. In the second 
year they must attend anatomy and physiology (including 
dissections and demonstrations), the principles and 
practice of medicine, and clinical medical practice, in the 
winter sessions; and midwifery and diseases of women 
and children, vaccination, forensic medicine, toxicology, 
and clinical medical practice in the summer. For 
the third year the studies marked out arc Principles 
and practice of medicine, clinical medical lectures, morbid 
anatomy, and clinical medical practice. They must also, 
at some period of their hospital attendance, have served 
the office of clinical clerk at some recognised hospitid. 
Students are required to pass two examinations to obtain 
this examination. The first one, which may be passed at 
the end of the second year, consists of anatomy and 
physiology, general and practical chemistry, materia 
medica, botany, therapeutics, the pharmacopoeia, and 
physicians* prescriptions. When the first year of the 
student’s pupilage has expired, and he has attended all 
the required lectures and hospital practice, he is examined 
in the pass examination for medicine, both general and 
practical, pathology, therapeutics, midwifery, with the 
diseases ot women and children, forensic medicine, and 
toxicology. 

If any candidate should be rejected at his first ex- 
amination, he cannot again offer himself for examination 
until after the expiration of three months ; but if at his 
second examination, not for six months. The fees payable 
for the two examinations amount to six guineas, exclusive 
of the fees paid for the preliminary examination. 

The fee for attending the lectures and medical and 
surgical hospital practice required by the Royal College 
of Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries varies at 
different hospitals. At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital it 
amounts to £99 153.; Guy’s Hospital, /90; Middlesex 
Hospital, the same sum ; King’s College, £100 ; London 
Hospital, ;i^8x 4s.; St. Mary’s Hospital, ;^84 ; Westminster 
Hospital, ;^70 ; St. Thomas’s Hospital, ; Charing 
Cross Hospital, ^82 19s. ; St. George’s Hospital, ;^94 los. 
The fees, however, at the hospitals and medical colleges 
in the country arc considerably lower. Thus,, at Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, the fees are /52 10s., or, without 
hospital practice, £^1 los. ; at the Newcastle College of 
Medicine, ^^46 4s. for the lectures alone, or £64. is. for 
lectures and hospital practice ; the fees charged for 
lectures alone at Bristol are £$2 los.; at Hull, £42 
(exclusive of chemistry) ; at Sheffield, ;^4o ; while the 
fees charged when hospital practice is included with the 
lectures, are at Bristol, £g2 los. ; Hull, ^64 is.; Leeds, 
£42 ; Liverpool, £42 (exclusive of chemistry, which arc 
five guineas for the chemical lectures, and three guineas 
extra for practical chemistry) : Manchester, /42 ; and 
Sheffield, £76 153. 

The fees stated are those charged where the lectures 
and hospital practice are paid for in one payment, on 
entering the hospital, or in half-yearly payments, in about 
the first year and a half. If more convenient, however, to 
the student, each course of lectures, and also the medical 
and surgical practice, may be paid for separately ; but this 
is not to be recommended, as it will generally be found 
more expensive. Indeed, at those hospitals where it can 
be done for a moderate additional payment, perhaps the 
cheapest course in the end for the medical student to 
adopt will be to enter unlimited to the lectures and 
hospital practice. This is especially to be recommended 
where the student desires to pass the examinations for 
Bachelor or Doctor of Medicine at the London or other 
University. It is also advisable in cases where the pAity 
is likely, from his want of application, to be rejected at the 
pass examination for a dioloma, and therefore compelled 


to continue his medical studies for an additional six 
months before he is allowed to be re-examined. * 

The reader must not, however, imagfne^ the sums 
mentioned include the whole of the expenses Which he 
will have to incur. Thus there are fees for the medical 
tutors, dissections, reading-rcom and library, &c. &:c., which 
difter in amount at the various hospitals, and which,, 
together with the cost of books, instruments, fee to the 
gentleman to whom he becomes pupil — that is, if the 
student wishes to pass the Society of^ Apothecaries — 
and his board, clothes, and lodging, during the time he 
is studying at the medical colleges, will raise the amount 
required to be spent by the student before he can 
enter the medical profession to a considerable sum — 
probably from £yoo to ^500. Even after he has 
entered it, and obtained all his diplomas, and become 
registered under the Medical Act, he will find that it 
will be years—owing to the dislike the public entertain 
to consult a young doctor, together with the immense 
amount of gratuitous medical assistance given away by 
the profession —before he can gain the same income that , 
he could obtain in almost any other learned profession, 
and that, too, with a veiy small chance of ever gaining a. 
prize equal to those which in other professions fall occa- 
sionally into the hands of the successful. 

We will conclude this article with the form which the 
student has to fill up and send to the branch registrar 
when he wishes to become registered as a student of 
medicine. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION AS A 
MEDICAL STUDENT. 

I hereby apply 'to be Registered as a Student in Medicine ia 
conformity with the Regulations of the General Council of Medical 
Education ar.d Registration of the United Kingdom, for whicli 
purpose 1 submit the following particulars 


Name of Afiplicant. 

(To be written m words at 
length.) 

Preliminary 

Examination, 

Date of 
Preliminary 
Examination. 

j Place of 
Medical 

Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

1 Study. 

i 





r 

1 


To the Registrar of the AppiicanTs Signature. 

Branch Council for Address 


Date of Application 

N.B.— The above Futm of Application, duly and legibly filled up, miut be 
forwarded to the Registrar, post .free, and be accompanied by a Certi' 
ficate of the Applicant's having pass^ a Preliminary Examination a& 
required by the l^ncral Medical Council : and a sutemeiit of his place 
of Medical Study. 


Amandine, for Cleansing and Softening the 
Skin. — lake two ounces of white soap prepared with 
potash and lard, and rub it in a mortar with twice that 
quantity of honey, or, if that is not at hand, six ounces 
of swup. Continue to rub the materials togethCT until a 
uniform cream is produced. Now take three pounds and 
a half of the best almonds oil, and mix with it a quarter of 
an ounce of the essential oils- of bergamot, cloves, and 
bitter almonds from which the hydrocyanic acid has^een 
removed. Also add to it a drachm and a half of the 
balsam jf Peru, previously rubbed ^ip with a little oil, 
allowed to remain at rest for a few days, and then the 
clear portion deoanted off and mixed with the oil. Gra- 
dually add the almond oil thus seznted to the composition 
in the mortar, and rub them well together, from one to 
three drachms of liquor potassse being added, until they 
arc converted into a transparent jelly, and preserve the 
composition in well-stoppered wide-mouthed Wttea 
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• THE HORSE,— XVL 

■ RIDING AND DRIVING {cm(£»ueii from p. 102). 

Road riding is not nearly so much practised in the 
present day as it was a few years ago, even within our 
recollection. Nevertheless, for the sake of health or 
exercise, many still choose to ride rather than drive or 
go by train, and there can be no question that it is by 
far the most ple;^sant mode of getting about the country. 
In many localities, long distances may be saved by taking 
the bridle roads, and such lovely views of the country 
obtained as never could be seen by following the turn- 
pikes through the valleys instead of crossing the hills. We 
are aware that thus riding on the road in these days is out 
of favour, and that is the reason we advocate it as a 
means of health and recreation, at the same time feeling 
sure it would be the means of opening up many of the 
beauties of our country that are at present known only 
to the natives and such strangers as sport may lead into 
their neighbourhood. We shall be told, in answer, that 
more people at the present day visit scenes of interest 
and beauty than ever. And it is true, but only as regards 
show places, while there is many a charming spot in 
rural England that is far less known than the valleys of 
Switzerland, and by these the bridle roads and lanes will 
often take us. 

Having said thus much in favour of the horse as a 
means of locomotion from place to place, let us now turn 
to the best means of making use of him. We will suppose 
him saddled and bridled, in good condition, and ready 
for a start. Before mounting him, of course, you will see 
that everything is in its proper place, and put on as it 
ought to be, as well as that both the horse and tackle 
are properly cleaned. We will not advocate being so 
particular as a certain noble lord, who, on having a horse 
brought out, always drew a clean white silk handkerchief 
over him, and if there was the slightest stain left on it 
sent him back again ; but on no account would we allow 
any remissness of the groom in this particular to pass 
unnoticed.. When mounted make your horse stand 
a few moments before moving, or he will get into the 
habit of moving immediately you attempt to mount ; 
and if he is a tall horse and you happen to be short, with 
^o one to hold him, it is apt to become rather an 
awkward affair if he will not stand. When you move 
let him walk away quietly for half a mile or so ; he will 
then feel his legs, and be fitter for going at a quick 
ace. Brought out of the stable and hurried off at once, 
efore he has felt his legs, it is quite likely he may come 
down ; and many pairs of broken knees may be traced 
to this cause alone. Before starting him to a quicker 
pace, feel his mouth and, as you may say, gather him 
togethepwith the bridle, so as to start him from his hind 
legs ; and, wliere practicable, select the soft sides of the 
roads, unless in nard, dry weather, when, from being 
uneven, they arc not so s^c as the road itself, and far 
more likely to cause lameness. “ Nimrod” was of opinion 
that it v^s not so much hard ground as hard uneven 
ground, where the foot could not be placed level, that caused 
wear and tear to the legs and feet, and said that the legs 
of his own hack always filled and became hot after being 
used quickly on such ground, a fact that he did not 
notice when using him on the smooth road. To this 
opinion we are inclined to pay great respect, as there is 
no doubt “ Nimrod ”'\vas one of the njqst practical and 
acute observers in all matters relating to the horse who 
has ever written on the subject. • 

In riding a long journey, do not keep your horse to one 
pace for too great a length of time, but change him from the 
trot to the walk at least every three or four miles, selecting 
as much as possible the ascent and descent of hills for 
this purpose, where, unless walking inconveniences you. 


to dismount and lead him will relieve both. Some 
horses have a bad habit of hanging back the moment 
you try to lead them. When this is the case it is no use 
to go on in front and pull the bridle, but by taking the 
rein over their head and dropping back to the side of 
the saddle, you may, by giving a sharp tap of the whip 
on the quarters, generally make them walk along with- 
out any trouble, and in a short time your merely placing 
yourself by their side will be sufficient. In doing this, 
however, it is best to be careful, and keep such a hold of 
their head that they cannot jump forward and kick, or 
you may have cause to repent your want of caution. 
Some horses would contrive to reach you even without 
jumping on, by throwing their leg forward and sideways, 
and we have had one even kick the stirrup- iron as we 
were sitting on him. If they show an inclination to be 
cadish, and do this sort of thing, you had better keep 
on their backs. On reaching fit ground, a down or open 
held at the roadside, indulge in a canter, the change of 
pace will ease the horse as well as yourself, but remember 
it is the worst pace for a continuance that a horse can go. 
The trot is the thing for road work, and from eight to ten 
miles an hour is as fast as you ought to ride. 

If you have a twenty mile journey before you, a horse 
in good condition should do it easily, without any halt, 
but on a very sultry day if you can wash his mouth out 
with a little water (warm, if possible), it will wonderfully 
refresh and help him on. In a longer journey some gruel 
is the best thing to give, and putting in for half an hour 
to have him rubbed down will be necessary after he has 
taken his gruel, giving him a little ha.y to pick over at the 
same time. Many horses will eat this when they will not 
touch corn, and we are not great advocates for feeding 
with the latter when on a journey. ITiere are some hard 
horses that will feed at all times and seasons ; to such, of 
course, it is best to give com, but unless you know they 
will eat it there is little use in so doing, and nothing is 
more annoying than to pay a shilling and then see the 
oats left untouched in the manger when about to start. If 
the horse is very tired, some good strong ale put into the 
gruel is a capital thing, and it will send him on again as 
fresh as ever. About a pint is the quantity we have 
generally given. A friend of ours once gave his marc a 
quart, but the effect was not encouraging, as she staggered 
and rolled about terribly before reaching home. Towards 
the end of a journey it is a good plan, unless your horse 
is a very free one, to ride him rather more shamly on 
the curb, and just feel his sides with the spur, ft may 
save him broken knees, and you a roll in the mud. The 
same thing is to be observed where circumstances com- 
pel you to trot down hill — always a bad plan, as it jars 
the fore legs and feet, but one which, nevertheless, cannot 
always be avoided. By the use of the curb and spur, not 
held hard, but just touched lightly, you force your horse 
more on his hind legs, consequently diminishing the jar 
on the fore ones, and making a tumble far less probable 
than when cither leaning into the bridle or going with his 
head quite loose. A horse in good condition and well 
ridden should carry you fifty miles a day easily on the 
road for one day ; but, if you wish to keep on with him, 
from twenty to twenty-five is sufficient, indeed, as much 
as he ought to do. When you arrive at the end of 
your journey see him attended to yourself, and be sure 
that the saddle has not wrung him anywhere ; if it has, 
get the stuffing altered at once. It is as well also to 
look to his shoes, and see that none of the clinches have* 
got up so as to cut him. If he feeds well and dries ott‘ 
nicely, you may make yourself comfortable for the day, 
and feel assured that he will come out ready and able to 
carry you forward on the morrow. 

Whether it is advisable to undertake a journey, say 
of fifty miles, with only a short halt, as before recom- 
mended. must depend m a great measure on the time 
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year, and the weather. In summer we should certainly 
do it in the morning and evening, giving the horse four 
or five hours’ rest during the heat of the day, when, of 
course, he may have his usual corn ; but in the winter 
we should ride him right through, with only a little hay 
and gruel, perhaps just washing his mouth out with 
water once or twice in addition. 


STATIONERY. 

11. 

The only remaining important division in wrapping 
papers is that known as ‘‘grocery papers,” which are 
specially made of a variety of sizes ana qualities suited to 
the requirements of the grocery trade ; but particulars of 
these would be of little interest or importance to the 
general public. 

Although wc are accustomed to look upon paper as 
a somewhat modern invention, paper-making is really an 
exceedingly ancient art. Paper was made in Egypt at a 
highly remote period from the papyrus, and in China from 
the bark of trees. These primitive papers were early 
succeeded in the East by others made from cotton ; and 
paper-making from that material was introduced into 
Europe in the twelfth century by the Spanish Arabs. From 
them the art was disseminated among the European 
nations, and greatly improved ; hemp and linen rags being 
in the fourteenth century substituted for cotton. Of the 
papers made soon after that period, many of them still 
remain as sound and good as ever, and far superior to 
those of modern make ; they are sized with gelatine, and 
their super-excellence in great measure arises from the 
fact that no chemical agents were then employed for 
bleaching — the fibre was allowed to remain of Us natural 
colour, and the vegetable gums were not, as now, destroyed. 
Although the first English paper-mill was worked in the 
fifteenth century, the papers of this country were not for 
along time very successful, and all the best qualities were 
imported from the Continent ; but in 1770 Whatman 
opened a manufactory at Maidstone, and introduced great 
improvements, and the drawing-papers which still bear his 
name have been anJ still are superior to anything of the 
kind produced in Europe. About this time, also, an 
Englishman, Baskcrville, invented “ wove ” moulds, to 
obviate the roughness of “ laid ” paper, and these being 
still further improved in France, led to the beautiful vellum 
paper of that time. Paper- making machinery was in the 
same century greatly improved by the Dutch, by the 
invention of cylinders with steel blades to tear he 
rags, instead of the old method of pulping them by 
stampers. The system of producing paper in an endless 
web was a French invention of the close of last century; 
and since that time the machincr> employed has con- 
stantly been undergoing modifications and improve- 
ments, which, together with the recent removal of the 
excise duties upon this article, have led to the extraor- 
dinary abundance and cheapness with which paper is 
now produced. 

The staple material for the manufacture of paper has 
for many centuries been the rags and remains of vegetable 
fabrics ; that is, those made from flax, cotton, or hemp ; 
but it would seem that ever since this article has become 
a necessity of civilised life and been in universal demand, 
apprehensions have at intervals been felt that the supply 
of rags would prove insufficient As long ago as 1772 
this outer) vas raised, and efTorfa were made to discover 
new available materials. During that year a work was 
published by M. Schaffers, of Ratisbon, which had in it 
sixty samples of paper made from various substances, 
amongst others, from sundiy tree barks, from catkins, 
from vine-tendrils, from fir-cones, from moss, frerm 
potatoes, from shavings, and from sawdust ; and most of 


us remember an alarm of the same kind within our own 
time. Although rags are not superseded, many kinds 
of vegetable fibre are now used as auxilii^ries to 
Much paper, both for writing and other purpos^, is now 
made from straw, but this, though cheaper, can in no way 
equal rag paper in quality. Another substance recently 
introduced for the manufacture of writing paper is the 
“esparto” grass, which much resembles a rush in its 
appearance and mode of growth, but which, instead of 
being circular in section, has a deep groove running up 
one side. The esparto grows abund&ntly in Spain, 
where it is very much used for making mats and similar 
purposes ; since the discovery of its value to the pamr- 
maker, its price in that country has been more than treoled. 
Large quantities of wood are also now reduced to pulp, 
and formed into papers of various kinds. This material 
makes a writing paper more pleasant to write upon than 
straw or esparto, and equalling them in cheapness ; willow 
poles arc usually employed, and first crushed under heavy 
rollers. At the present day, however, we may consider 
ourselves safe from any danger of failure in paper-making 
materials, for owing to the discovery of chlorine as a* 
bleaching agent, coloured rags and substances can readily 
be reduced to perfect white, and old manuscripts and 
discoloured paper cleansed and turned into pulp again 
and again. 

Envelopes were first brought into use in 1840, owing to 
postage being then charged by weight, instead of; as 
before, by the number of sheets. They were at first 
made wholly by hand, being roughly cut out with a chisel, 
and afterwards folded separately with a paper-knife. 
This slow and primitive process was superseded in 1845, 
when Hill and De la Rue introduced machines. They 
are now cut out and folded by machinery with surprising 
rapidity, and are far neater and better finished than were 
the old hand-made envelopes. They are made in all the 
descriptions of writing paper, and in many qualities and 
varieties ; the paper from which they are cut is especially 
made for the purpose in larger sheets than ordinary. 
The cement by which envelopes are fastened together, 
and at the present day generally closed, in place of using 
sealing-wax, as well as that by which postage^tamps are 
made to adhere to them, is made from wheaten starch, with 
a slight admixture of barley-malt and the mucilage of lin- 
seed. Had not the art of making this gum, which w'as the 
result of an accident, been discovered, the free employ- 
ment of stamps and cheap envelopes would have been 
impossible, for gum arabic would have been too costly to 
use in such enormous quantities. Starch-gum is made 
by keeping starch mixed with four times its weight of 
water for some time, at a temperature of 140^^, and 
suddenly raising it to 167^^. This converts the starch into 
gum, and fermentation is then checked by the addition of 
a little alum ; it makes a cheap, and, as wc ap know^ 
exceedingly powerful cement for paper. 

all descriptions of stationery, ink is probably 
the one of which the manufacture at the present time 
is in the least satisfactory condition. Very few of the 
inks in common use arc properly to be called permanent, 
and in a few years the manuscripts written witnathem will 
lose their blackness, become faint, and probably illegible. 
Perhaps really the best safeguard against this evil would 
be, where permanency is required, to use Indian ink. 
This, though never a very deep black, would undcop no 
change in the course of time, owing to its basis^eing 
carbon, wliich is. in its nature, indestructible. Faded 
writing may, however, be partially restored by carefully 
applying to it an infusion of galls. Common ink is the 
pertannate of ifpn, in which is mixed a little gallate, held 
in suspension in water by means of gum, which prevents 
its being too fluid, and hinders decomposition of vegetable 
matter. The following has been recommended as formit^ 
a good t^mianent ink Take Aleppo galls, finely 
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six ounces j crystallised sulphate of iron, four ounces ; attachment of a weight, proportionate to the nature of the 
gam*arabic, feur ounces ; water, six pints. Boil the gaU work in the course of execution. 


m the wlter for about two hours, supplying the loss from The yarn, thread, or fibre to be used is, by the aid of a 
evaporation. Then add the other ingredients, and keep sort of crochet hook, passed up and down from the teeth 
the whole for two months in a glass bottle, which shake of the suspended working- plate to the opened claws of 
occasionally. Add a few drops of creosote to prevent the travelling needles until the number and arrangement 
mould. Strain off, and bottle for use.* A red ink may be of stitches have been completed. A little iron plate 
made by boiling two ounces of Brazil-wood in a pint of with a notched end is now used to force up the studs 
water for fifteen ininutes, and adding a little gum or alum ; of the armed needles to the working position, and to 
but for red and all other kinds of fancy inks, nothing can thrust those unarmed out of the Way. In order to ensure 
be better or cheaper than a little of Judson’s dyes, diluted a direct and uninterrupted supply of yarn, a most curiously- 
with gum-water, which will give the most vivid and brih devised tin yarn-box or spool-canister is used. One of 
liant hues in all colours. these is shown as resting on the table lop. The yam, 

Gum for the wj-iting-table, which will combine great after being wound round its hourglass-like centre, is carried 
strength with the desirable quality of keeping for any down through an orifice in the apex of its central cone, 
length of time, may be prepared by dissolving equal parts The lower rim, being slightly tilted up or raised by the 
of gum arable and gum tragacanth in vinegar ; and ordi- introduction of a small ring of tin plate, allows the thread 
nary gum arable water will be found to keep much better to pass freely out. It then, after being directed through a 
if a little vinegar be added to it. small loop or ring at the head of the wire lever shown as 

projecting above the key-board, passes on to the feed of 
the machine. This wire lever resembles a well-made 
MACHINERY AND CONTRIVANCES FOR salmon rod. Furnished with a spiral spring, and 

DOMESTIC USE I. being itself extremely flexible, the slightest inequality of 

TWP iTMiT'rfMr MArwIvir sudden tension is at once yielded to, and 

THE KNITTING-MACHINE. the thread, instead of being broken, is, whilst relieved 

A KNITTING-MACHINE is a natural sequence to the sewing- from undue strain, guarded from breakage. The work in 
machine, and several have been submitted to the public, progress is, in fact, by this quaint little rod, played like a 
We give an illustration of the a fish until faiHy finished and 

latest and apparently most com- landed ; and it matters but little 


plete contrivance of this cha- 
racter, known as the Crane Knit- 
ter, an American invention, which 
promises to become as popular in 
this country as in the States. The 
illustration represents the knitter 
in its unfolded and working con- 
dition. When not required for 
use, it can be compactly disposed 
of in the space formed by the leaf 
or frame\^ork of the table or 
stand. Facing the operator, and 


CRANU KNITTER. 


what substance or strength of line, 
thread, or yarn, is made use of. 
To execute the work when once 
commenced, it is only necessar>' 
to force the sliding or travelling 
carriage forward and back in the 
line of the key-board. If stitches 
are to be dropped, they arc simply 
cast from the claws w'ith the 
crochet hook ; if taken up for 
ribbing, or giving an increase of 
scope, more teeth of the work- 


in the position occupied by the key-board of a piano- plate are looped to the claws with the hook. The length 
forte, is a massive metal plate, in which deep square j of the required stitch is regulated by turning a small nut 
grooves for the reception of one hundred and six needles j which is attached to the centre of the carriage. A dial- 
are cut. This, for the sake of simplicity, we will call the formed register or indicator is also attached to the 
key-board. On the surface of this, and fitting accurately surface of the slide ; this arrangement, by keeping an 
to it, is a sort of metal carriage or traveller, which can be accurate account of the number of stitches executed, 
moved forward or back on the key-board with the greatest prevents all confusion when pairs of socks, stockings, 
facility, by the aid of a short, ball-crowned handle, mittens, &c., are in the course of manufacture. A full- 
Withinthebody of this traversing carriage is a contrivance sized pair of woollen socks has been made by its aid in 
known as an oscillating cam, which is formed by the in- twenty-five minutes, 
genious adaptation of two sloped angles of metal. These, 
as theydtravel forward and back, act on the projecting and 
protruding studs of the needles, which are raised above 
the level of the key-board, and travel forward or back 

each in its own particular groove or channel, where it is Olive oil, or, as it is usually called in the household, 
defended from all chance of injury. The needles moving salad oil, is extracted by pressure from the fruit of the 
from behind forwards, and from before backwards, have a OUa Europesa, This tree is a native of Asia (where it is 
perfectly*Wirect line to follow, as they dart with inconceiv- named situna) and the northern parts of Africa. It is 
able rapidity when acted on by the cam of the travelling also grown in France, Italy, and Spain, and requires a 
carriage. Each needle is furnished with a latched point, calcareous, rocky soil for its cultivation. The fruit of the 
which, acting like a self-closing mechanical claw, securely olive, from which the oil is obtained, is smooth and oval, 
gripfcisuch thread or yarn* as may be placed within its like a plum, and when ripe, its skin is of a deep violet 
grasp. Then, in order to keep down the claw-latches, and tint Inside, the fruit is soft and fleshy, and of a w^hiiish 


foUow the line of needle-points as theyjpass beyond the The ohve tree commences to yield ohves m its second 
inner edge of the grooved key-board, and enter a line of year, and continues to improve until it is a century old, 
plates prepared for their reception ; and it is in the space after which it deteriorates. The fruit is gathered in 
between the key-board and this set of plate-stalls that the November ; and great care diould be taken that it it 
stitches of the work are executed. Hanging beneath this sufficiently ripe, othemise the oil it yields will be bitter : 


stitches of the work are executed. Hanging beneath this sufticientiy ripe, oine^ise me ou n yieias win oe oiucr : 
border line is a thin, toothed metal plate, eighteen inches but if the olives should ^ aUowed to be too ripe, tho oil 
in Iwigth, in the centre of which a hole is made for the will be thick, and containing much mucilage. The very 
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best olive oil will be found to have a fruity taste ; this is 
due, not so much to the method by which the oil is 
obtained as to the quality of the olives used. 

To obtain the oil, the fruit is usually collected in heaps 
and allowed to ferment, during which process they rise 
considerably in temperature. Great care has to be taken, 
while the olives arc fermenting, that the temperature does 
not reach as high as loo*^ Fahrenheit, otherwise the fruit 
will yield an inferior oil, which will have a rancid 
taste. The use of thus causing (he fruit to ferment is to 
render the olives softer, and enable them to yield their oil 
the more easily. When the olives have remained in heaps 
for the proper period, they are crushed into a paste beneath 
heavy rollers (wliich are placed so far apart as not to crush 
the kernels) and then placed in bags or sacks made of 
rushes. Eighteen or twenty of these bags are then piled 
up in a powerful press, and compressed as tightly as 
possible. The oil thus obtained is of the best quality, 
and is known as virgin oil. When the oil ceases to flow, 
the olives are removed from the sacks, broken up in hot 
water, and again compressed, to extract a further Quantity 
of oil, but which is now of an inferior quality, and which 
issues from the press mixed with water. The oil is now 
separated from the water by collecting it in cisterns, and 
allowing the water which is mixed with the mucilage of 
the olives to collect at the bottom of the vessel, Avhilc the 
oil floats on the surface, from which it is removed by 
skimming it off. The olive oil thus obtained is known in 
commerce as oil of the second quality. 

Even after this has been done, the kernels of the olives 
contain a cotisiderablc quantity of oil. For the purpose 
of extracting this oil, the olives arc removed from the 
sacks and mixed up with water, by which means the 
broken stones fall to the bottom of the vessel, and allow 
the kernels to float to the top. They arc then collected 
by means of a sieve, dried at a gentle heat, rolled into a 
paste, put into bags, and again compressed, when they 
yield oil of the third quality. 

When olive oil is first expressed, it is always found to 
contain a considerable quantity of mucus. This is got 
arid of by allowing the oil to remain at rest for three 
weeksj at a temperature of about 68® Fahrenheit, when 
the oil deposits the mucus at the bottom of the vessel, in 
the form of a white albuminous substance of a fibrous 
consistence. 

The best olive oil is imported into England in flasks, 
and is then known as salad oil, from being employed in 
the preparation of that dish. It is packed up in boxes, 
called half- chests. Sometimes — and this is especially the 
case with oil of an inferior quality— it is sent over in jars. 

Most of the olive oil imported into England is sent from 
the port of Gallipoli, where it is stored in huge cisterns 
cut out of the solid rock. It is found that the quality of 
the oil is much improved by this treatment, and that when 
thus stored it has kept good for more tlian seven years. 
The best olive oil is said to be made in Provence, and its 
great excellence is supposed to be due to the care taken in 
cleaning the olives previous to using them. A con- 
sideiabh; quantity of the oil imported into England, 
however, comes from Lucca and Florence. Olive oil is 
also sent over from Sicily, but is of an inferior quality, 
and has a resinous taste, which has been attributed to the 
nature of the soil on which the olives were grown. 

The oil is a compound of two principles, named oleine 
and margarine. Oleine is a thin and oily liquid, of which 
seventy-two parts are contained in each hundred of oil 
Margarine is a solid substance, which, although soluble in 
oleine at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, is 
deposited when the oil is exposed to cold. This princ^e 
constitutes twenty-eight per cenL of olive oil. 

When olive oil }s kept for a long period— and especially 
if exposed to the action of the atmosphere at a warm 
temperature— it becomes partially decomposed, ^bacic 


acid is formed, and the oil acquires a disagrdbable taste 
and odour, and becomes what is commdShly known as 
rancid. And, at the same time, the oil deposits«>stearine, 
becomes thick, and of a dark brown colour. This is 
especially the ca.se if it has been adulterated with poppy oil 

Olive oil, when of good quality and free from adultcra.- 
tion, should have scarcely any smell, and have a bland 
and pleasant taste. Owing, however, to its value, olive oil 
is much adulterated with poppy oil, cycoa-nut oil, and 
rape oil. The oil procured by expression from the seeds of 
the Sesamum orientate^ and which is commonly known as 
teel, sesame, or gingelly oil, is also employed for its 
adulteration. 

The most ready way of detecting these adulterations, 
and also of ascertaining the nature of the oils employed, 
is to place a small quantity — from ten to twenty drops — 
on the middle of a slip of colourless glass, and drop on 
the centre of it a very small drop of sulphuric acid. If 
the olive oil is perfectly pure, it will assume a pale yellow 
appearance, which gradually changes to a yellowish green. ^ 
If the olive oil has been adulterated with poppy oil, it* 
becomes of a deeper yellow, which at length Incomes 
almost opaque. When rape oil has been used, a ring of 
greenish blue forms round the acid, with some light 
yeUow-brown streaks in the centre. If whale oil (train 
oil) has been employed, the addition of the acid produces 
a movement in the centre, gradually extending over it, and 
at length assuming a red tint, with violet at the edges. 
Or if lard, or tailow oil, has been added, the liquid 
becomes of a brown appearance, which, if linseed oil had 
been used, would be almost black. 

Another way to detect whether olive oil has been adul- 
terated with other oils, is to mix it with a solution of the 
nitrate of mercur>\ This solution is prepared by adding 
eleven parts of mercury to eight parts of nitric acid in a 
small flask or test tube: A gentle heat should then be 
applied until the metal is dissolved, and then fourteen 
parts of water arc to be added. To use this solution, a 
small stoppered phial must be half filled with the sus- 
pected oil ; then half that quantity of the solution of 
nitrate of mercury is to be added, the stopped placed in 
the mouth of the phial, and the whole well shaken 
together for five minutes. The vessel is then to be allowed 
to remain at rest for a short time, again well shaken, and 
afterwards placed on one side for some hours. At the end 
of that time, if the oil is perfectly pure, it will be found 
converted into a solid mass ; but if it contains one part in 
twenty of other oils, it will remain fluid. The solid mass 
thus produced by the action of the nitrate of mercury is 
due to the production of a solid fat named elaidinc. 
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V. 

In moving the patient from one side of the bed to 
another, it is better to loosen the under sheet from the 
sides and bottom, and to drag the sheet, instead of 
attempting to raise the sufferer. Small iron*btGsteads 
arc preferable in sickness to the old-fashioned four-poster^ 
or r>cnch bedstead. Less fatigue is entailed by their 
use to the nurse, dnd a greater amount of fresh air is 
secured around the body of the sick person. A ^rge 
quantity of bed covering only contains so much more 
vitiated atmosphere, without supplying any adequate 
benefit. ‘ 

Sometimes a sufferer is much assisted in his attempts to 
raise himself by living a pulley placed to the bed-post or 
foot of the bed. A strong jack-towcl is the best for this 
purpose, and admits of b«ing easily looped. Any similar 
leqgth of cloth, or even glazed calico, may be used instead. 
Whatever is used iiomd be knotted here and there to 
hdp the patient in retaining hold. 
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Bed-sor^s ^ire troublesome abrasions which are liable 
to otcur from long pressure on one spot. They are also 
sometimes caused by neglect of cleanliness on the part of 
the nurse. Some effort should be made to sponge the 
patient in places where such pressure exists for any length 
of time. A mixture of one- third of brandy or spirits of 
wine to two-thirds of water, applied on several folds of old 
linen, and kept near the affected spot, is considered a good 
remedy. If a medical man be in attendance, these sores 
should be described to him. 

The dress of a patient, when lying in bed during a long 
illness, should be of a light and warm texture, and of plain 
fashion. Loose bed-jackets, with detached skirts fastened 
on a broad band, are a great comfort, and may be changed 
without much inconvenience. A large flannel over-jacket, 
in the shape of a sailor’s jacket, or wide Garibaldi, is the 
best outside garment. The collar should not be set in a 
band, -but the neck should be drawn in by means of a 
runner, in order to admit of its being opened wide to pass 
I the arms through. Either the while shirt-collar may be 
turned down over the flannel jacket, or a- separate collar 
may be added at will. 

Cotton counterpanes of the ordinary kind are not suit- 
able coverings in sickness. Neither the old-fashioned 
knotted kind nor the marcella make are sufficiently light 
and porous. A closely-wovcn, thick counterpane, by 
confining the heated atmosphere of the bed around the 
patient, is apt to produce feverish symptoms and sleepless- 
ness. The best outer bed covering is a thick or thin 
blanket or blankets, according to the season of the year, 
surmounted by a counterpane made of washed chintz, 
^either lined or not, as may be convenient. Such a cover- 
ing is easily cleansed if soiled, and, as far as the comfort 
of the patient is concerned, is all that need be desired. 
There is a good deal of ostentation to guard against in 
the management of a sick room, and the pride of fine 
clean quilts, and trimmed bed-gear and linen, is not the 
least objectionable folly. A sick room is no place for 
prying visitors or vain display. The comfort and the 
welfare of« the sufferer should be the first consideration, 
before which mere conventional observances should be 
made to give way. When the happy time of part- 
restoration to health is attained, it is early enough for a 
nurse to be fussy in making things showy on the surface. 
Let the sick room, then, be as bright and well-ordered as 
busy hands and loving hearts can make it ; but, whilst 
life and strength are wavering, every aid should be given 
to secure rest of mind and ease of body. 

There is one point on which a nurse cannot be too 
■scrupulodtsly exact in discharging her duties — the confi- 
dences of her patients should be to her completely sacred. 
She cannot help having eyes and ears ; but no matter of 
revelatton, with which during, perchance, the delirium of 
iever she has become acquainted, should for any con- 
•sideratioQ pass her lips. She need only consult her own 
innate sense of right dealing in the matter, to be certain 
that she violates the most honourable trust by alluding to 
•circumsUnces which she is certain her patient, if in sound 
health, would on no account have confided to her keeping. 
The most unaccountable depravitjr of speech sometimes 
^escapes the lips of the purest-minded adults and the 
most annocent children, when under the inftuence of 
fevew How or where such shocking language can have 
hwn .heard puzzles the mind of those whose painful duty 
it is to be hearers of the revolting language ; something 
llike-.a' jreproach seems at the time to attach to all those 
who have been concerned in the nurture^ and companion-* 
•ship of the sufferer. But, in point of fact, the moral 
atmo«pliere in which the patient has lived may have bwn 
•of the 4 iteost purity, and the utterance of foul thoughts 
ma,y ^bceed mom pasual hearing in passing through 
imoUcihmrdughfares, where, unhappily, the most spotless 
« pin4 tday he to receive lasting Uenushes from. 


slight contact with the drunken and depraved. Until bad 
language is thoroughly purged from our streets, ns it is 
from the dwellings of the educated classes, the striking 
contradiction between the habit of speech in a healthy 
or diseased state of the same individual will continue to 
baffle the understanding of many. Physiologists tell us 
that detached sentences, incomprehensible to the innocent 
hearer, may lie dormant for years, unheeded and forgotten, 
till, by some general disturbance of the system, the brain 
is excited to morbid action, and reveals the hideous 
impression unconsciously received. No permanent trace of 
this departure from the normal condition of the mind is 
usually apparent in the subsequent habits of the sufferer, 
and in very rare instances is any consciousness preserved 
of having given utterance to revolting or blasphemous 
ideas. 

Delusions arc another condition of mind which 
frequently attends a state of feverishness. It is not at all 
unusual for a sick person or child to maintain, against all 
evidence to the contrary, that certain appearances, forms, 
and sounds are present to their faculties. At one time 
the sense of .smell may be affected, at another the sense 
of hearing, and so forth, by which the patient is led to 
refuse food and argue upon unfounded facts. It is of no 
use to oppose a sick person when in these moods. Oppo- 
sition only serves to produce greater excitement than that 
from which the delusion arises. A wiser plan is, as far as 
possible, to appear to fall in with the views of the speaker, 
and to try and find a reason to account for the supposed 
objection. Although for the time being deprived of 
correct powers of reasoning, invalids like to be considered 
perfectly sane, even in their wildest moods, and are apt to 
resent any attempt to prove them to be in error. When- 
ever a delusion takes an alarming hold un the imagina- 
tbn of the sufferer, it is advisable to prove the unreal 
nature of the terrifying object. Obstinately at first may 
the patient refuse to be convinced, but this determination 
should not be suffered to deter the nurse from persevering 
in her plan to dispel the painful impression. If, for 
instance, a sick person declares that some one is in the 
room, or near the bed, and is annoyed at the fact, the 
nurse should endeavour, by some indisputable evidence, 
to prove to the patient that he is dnamin^^ and that 
what he sees is a dream. By persistently maintaining 
that the patient is asleep, he may generally be made to 
believe that he really is asleep, and will be reconciled. 

Aversions towards the persons best loved when in good 
health are amongst the most painful scenes that are 
witnessed beside the sickbed of a cherished sufferer. Here, 
again, a great amount of self-denial must be practised, to 
prevent undue irritation of feeling. There is no help for 
It on such occasions but for the objectionable person to 
withdraw from the sick person’s sight, and bide the time 
patiently till a healthy state of mind is restored. Even 
fond wives and mothers are sometimes reduced to the poor 
consolation of watching needful offices performed by the 
hands of hirelings and strangers, whilst they themselves 
dare not approach within sight. Peeping through 
curtains and cracks of doors, they observe what is done, 
and, unseen, direct the operations ; but self-restraint pre- 
vents them from doing more. In these distressing cases 
nurses should possess heroic fortitude and utter unselfish- 
ness. With returning health fondness is restored, and all 
memory of the distorted affection is forgotten on the one 
side and ignored on the other. 

It ought not to be necessary to point out the supreme 
importance of a nurse establishii^ a calm moral influence 
over her chaise. No weak mdulgence, causing the 
prescribed remedies to be neglected, and no conspiracy 
oetween herself and patient to deceive the doctor, ^ould 
be for a mpment entertained Similar fbitdes> only 
prolong suffering, and add to the evils which jit is the 
office of a nurse to remove. 
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IV. 

In the eccentric cutter shown at Fig. r, a is the reel or 
wheel ; B ' he spindle, which works through two brass 
collars, C, C ; D, the tool-box, in which the tool, E, is con- 
fined by a screw beneath ; and F F is a graduated steel 
bed, similar in its principle to those in the parallel and 
circular rests, with a screw, G, by which the extent of 
eccentricity is regulated, and by this the cutter is made to 
perform its work in large or small circles, the depth of 
the cut being regulated by the screws, H, H. In using the 
eccentric cutter, the fly-wheel of the lathe must be made 
to revolve rapidly, but the machinery should be brought 
gradually and carefully to the work, or there will be 
danger of breaking the delicate tools with which it is 
furnished. A set of these consists of about two dozen, of 
diflerent sizes. While working, the spindle should be 
liberally supplied with good oil through the holes in the 
collars. 


on the overhead gearing, in precisely the %^xne manner 
as the drill and eccentric cutter ; but whemtEe tool-box 
approaches tlie position indicated in the cut it ft neces- 
sary to make the band pass also over the back pulley, 

E, which may be inclined, to make it correspond with 
the wheel, D, by turning the screw behind it. The 
universal cutter has about four dozen different tools^ 
and the depth of the cut is regulated in the usual 
manner by the screw, F. The tools are delicate, and 
must not be brought roughly against the wood, where 
there is danger of their sticking fast, and the cutter must 
be kept well oiled. The proper spacing of the patterns 
must, of course, be regulated with this, as with the other 
cutters, by the numbers on the brass wheel of the lathe. 

The Eccentric Chuck , — The various instruments all 
eccentric turning which we have described above are for 
of them highly useful in the execution of intricate patterns, 
but of all the .appliances employed in the art none is so 
valuable as the eccentric chuck. It is used in combina- 
tion with the parallel rest, and the work is executed by , 



The Drill is also a useful auxiliary to the parallel rest. 
Its general form resembles that of the eccentric cutter, 
with the exception that the sliding-bed, F F (Fig. i), is 
wanting, and this, instead of working in large or small 
circles, revolves upon its own axis. There are about four 
dozen small tools of different sizes and shapes belonging 
to it, and with these not only holes, dots, &c., but various 
mouldings may also be worked. Pretty honeycombed 
patterns may be made by it, by drilling holes at regular 
subdivisions of the circle shown on the brass wheel, and 
in the hands of a practised turner it may be made a most 
valuable instrument in the execution of delicate work. 

The Universal Cutler (Fig. 2) is also used with the 
parallel rest, and can be applied to many purposes to 
which the drill and eccentric cutter are inapplicable, for, 
as its name indicates, it can be made to work in any 
direction. The bed of this instrument slides into the 
paiallel rest, like those of the eccentric cutter and drill, 
and the tool-holder, a, may be inclined by turning the 
screw, B, to any desired angle, the inclination being regu- 
lated by the marking on the brass plate, c, where it is indi- 
cated by a small steel point ; so that a pattern may be 
cut slanting to the right, and, by marking the number, 
and* turning the cutter to the same number on the oppo- 
site side, a precisely similar pattern may be cut slanting 
to the left When screwed down to the last marking on 
the plate, the tool will cut perpendicularly; but, in the 
position shown it will make one in a horizontal dk^- 
tion. This cutter is not, like the others, worked 1 >y a 
spindle passing along the bed, but by a reel, p, at the 
end of tne tool-box. When the cutter as screw^ 
flat, this is turned by a band passing over the whed 


the tools belonging to that contrivance ; but as this chuck 
permits of the centre of the work being changed at the 
will of the operator, numberless patterns can be worked 
by its aid which would otherwise be impossible. It 
consists of a brass plate, in which is a slider, acting 
in something the same manner as that in the elliptical 
chuck, which screws upon the mandrel, and a brass 
wheel, marked off to 120 divisions, for regulating the 
extent of eccentricity, which is easily managed by means 
of a screw. U pon this the work is fixed, and by its aid 
a square or oblong surface can as easily be ornamented as 
a circular one. ' 

It would be impossible for us m the space of these 
articles to give a series of patterns in eccentric turning, 
with the necessary directions for carrying them out, for 
this is a subject which works in many volumes have not 
exhausted. We have, however, as we believe, su^ciently 
explained the mechanism of the instruments and the 
method of using them to enable the amateur to work with 
them without difficulty, and he will soon sec in what 
manner they are best employed in the formation of the 
simpler patterns, many of which will doubtle^ l^e 
suggested by his own taste, and fpr others we must 
remr him to more elaborate essays on the subject. 

Staining Wood and Ivory must frequently be resorted 
to, and we shall, therefore, give some approved receipts 
for $0 doing. For wood, the following arc good 
—First brush the article over once or mce with a hot 
decoction of logwood, and afterwards with a solution of 
c<mperaSj of iron dissolved in vinegar, or with common 
ink, ' To a quart of water put two ounces of potash 
and two of BrazU-wood> let them stand in a warm place 
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far sevefal days, and stir them up occasionally. While All the hard woods used in turning may be 

boiling, bAisIi this over the wood^ and repeat the applica- made to receive a fine polish upon the lathe without diffi- 
tion tiH it becomes of the required colour ; afterwards, culty. All work should be perfectly smooth when finished 
and while the wood is still wet, brush it over with a solution with the tool, and sand-paper may be afterwards used; 
of two ounces of alum to a quart of water. Double the the slight scratches left by tne sand-paper can be removed 
proportion of potash to the other ingredients will give a by using Dutch rush, which should previously have been 
rose red. Purp/e.^ln a quart of water boil one ounce soaked to prevent its breaking. The polish may then be 
of logwood and two drachms of Brazil-wood till the water given with a few spots of olive oil on a rag, and the 
is reduced to a pint, then strain and brush it over the shavings of the wood held against it. Finally, it may be 
wood. A drachm of pearlash must then be dissolved in brushed with a hard brush after being removed from the 
a pint of water, and brushed over the wood when it has lathe. 

become dry. Kf//i7W.— To a pint of spirits of wine put If, however, it is desired that the work should be var- 
one ounce of turmeric, and let the mixture stand three or nished, instead of simply polished as above, it should 
four days, after which it may be brushed over the wood, after being rubbed down, be wiped with a clean piece of 
An orange stain may be made by the addition of a little rag, and the varnish applied on another piece, with a 
gum tragacanth. Mahogany. ---Xn a quart of water boil single spot of olive oil, that it may be slower in drying, 
half an ounce of logwood and one ounce of fustic, and while the lathe revolves rapidly. The proper varnish ?s 
brush the wood with it, which should afterwards be gone made by the following receipt In a wide-necked quart 
over with a weak solution of potash. The above will bottle put spirits of wine, one pint ; gum benzoin^ one 
make a dark mahogany. Two ounces of madder used and a half ounces ; lacquer, two ounces ; turpentine, half a 
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instead of the logwood will give a lighter stain to the wood. ; drachm ; camphor, half a drachm ; sandarac, quarter of a 
Ivory and bone, before being stained, must be thoroughly ! drachm ; and dragon’s-blood, quarter of a drachm. Tie a 
clc^sed from the grease which they always contain, j piece of wet parchment, pierced with pin-holes, over the 
This may be done by dissolving a pound of saltpetre in ; mouth of the bottle, and set it in a warm place. Here it 
a pint of water, and immersing the pieces of ivory or bone j must remain till the ingredients are dissolved, being 
in the solution. Tying them to a piece of string, and ! frequently shaken, and when cold it must be strained, 
merely dipping them into the liquor, will be sufficient, and kept closely corked till required. This varnish 
and they must afterwards be plunged in cold water, should be polished when perfectly dry with powdered 
Black . — In a quart of water, boil a quarter of a pound whiting, but it must not be rubbed too hard or for too 
of logwood for half an hour, and then steep the ivory in many minutes in succession, lest its surface should be 
it. AV//.-^This is best done with the dye used in injured by friction ; then wash it thoroughly with a wet 
scarlet cloth. Half a pound of snippings of scarlet doth sponge, and polish with a spot or two of olive oil on a 
should be taken and boiled in a clean earthen vessel, piece of rag. Finally, wipe the work with a piece of clean 
with an ounce of soft soap and three quarts of rain water, linen. This will give a most beautiful lustre. 

This snould be stirred frequently, and allowed to boil half The following is another receipt for preparing a polish- 
an hour ; then strain and squeeze the cloth through a can- ing composition for turned wood articles :-^Dissolve hall 
vas bag into another earthen vessel, into which has been an ounce of bees'rwax (cut up into very thin slices) in a . 
put as much powdered ^lum as will lie upon sixpence. In , sufficient quantity of oil of turpentine to form a paste, 
thk infusion the ivory iha/be steeped till it becomes of the Mix with it gradually a solution of half an ounce of san- 
prqner colour. After ivory has been removed from either darac in five ounces of rectified spilrit? of wine, 
of toese boiling fluids there is. danger of its cracking, but Ivory, when highly ornamented, should be polished 
this may be avoided by putting it imm^iately in cpld water, with a brush dipped in ctisdk and . water, or in most 
In using the above receipts it ^uldhe remembered that cases a sufficient polish may be obtained by using a brush 
the arti^s.should be dried after each successivobrusbing with watet only. In plain articles, however^ where a 
over with the stain, and if a very deep shade is inquired, more brihiant surface is requisite, vtry finely ground putty- 
tbe .should be boiled for, some time in thp liquid, powder should be applied, with a Bttle water, on<a piece 
inst^d of, behtg, merely soaked with it Whenever dyer of linen, and after beine dried the work should boruT^d 
woods are used, it should be in the form of raspings, or with a piece of felt, By attending to the above dkec- 
gma i i chips. tions, a beautiful surface may be insured to the work. 
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WEDDINGS, WEDDING-BREAKFASTS, ETC. 

It )s customary for the bridal breakfast to be given at the 
house of the bride’s parents, and the cost is defrayed by 
them. If tlie house is not large enough for the purpose, 
or any other objections exist, it is not unusual for the 
breakfast to be given at some hotel that has a connection 
for similar entertainments, and where as much seclusion 
is enjoyed as attends meetings of the kind in private life. 
Some of these establishments, indeed, have lately become 
quite favourite places of resort for bridal parties, and at 
many of them the appointments usual in a well-conducted 
•establishment are scrupulously observed and carried out. 
The order for such entertainments should be given some 
time previously, and the number of guests specified, 
'fhe rate at which the contract will be taken should 
be expressly understood. Having made all necessary 
arrangements, the host and hostess should refrain from 
alterations, either in the number of the party or the de- 
scription of wines, viands, &c. It is in these needless 
changes that disputable charges are liable to be made, 
<'onvcrting what otherwise might have been an occasion 
of unalloyed pleasure into a source of unpleasant remi- 
niscence. 

Having decided on placing the management of the 
breakfast in the hands of competent professional pur- 
veyors, the host and hostess need have no personal 
trouble in the matter. All that is usual to be done on 
such occasions will be done, and the latest rules observed 
in the various details subject to the dictates of fashion. 

Concerning wedding-breakfasts in private houses, 
some practical suggestions may not be unnecessary. 

Immediately on leaving the vestry, the bride and bride- 
groom repair to the residence of the bride’s parents, or 
wherever the breakfast may be appointed to take place, 
in the drawing-room are usually displayed the presents 
the young couple have received. This fashion is of ques- 
tionable taste ; but, being in vogue, the practice cannot be 
dismissed without a word of comment. Some people 
■carry the display to the extent of announcing the names 
of the donors of the respective gifts by having WTitten 
cards affixed ; or by placing the ordinary visiting-card of 
the donor, or the letter that may have accompanied the 
present by the side of the offering. Some little time is 
usually passed by the guests in inspecting the presents 
and bestowing their congratulations on the bride and 
bridegroom. If, however, any period of time longer than 
half an hour should be required to elapse before descend- 
ing to breakfast, biscuits, tea, coffee, and (if in the 
summer) ices should be handed round to the company. 

The precise time at which breakfast is to take place, 
as also the hour for solemnising the marriage, and the 
name of the church, should be written on the card of 
invitation. The following is the usual form of invita- 
tion 

* Mr. and Mrs. request the pleasure of ■ com- 
pany at breakfast on - — , at o'clock. 

"Si. 's Church, at — o'clock." 

The blanks should of course be filled in with the 
names, dates, &c. The address of the intended host and 
"hostess should be written on the top of the paper. 

People who wish only to go to the breakfast' may please 
themselves without any offence being taken— religious 
faith and practice being beyond the control of cere- 
monious social observances. Many members of Protestant 
denominations object to entering a Roman Catholic 
church (and vice versa)^ but would be glad, nevertheless, 
to offer their congratulations in person at a breakfast ; to. 
such the course is quite open. 

The hour at which the breakfast takes place is gencr 
rally regulated by the departure of the brioe and bride- 
groom for the wedding-tour. It is the custom for the 


bride to leawe the table to exchange her bridal^ costume 
for a travelling suit, and not to return to'lfer friendsf 
company. The earlier the departure the better, i^is con- 
sidered, according to present etiquette. 

The order of arranging a w'edding-breakfast is as 
follows .-—Everything must be bright, clean, and in good 
taste. As many flowers as can be conveniently used — 
not to the detriment of the guests’ comfort at tabic 
—should be introduced. Flowers may^abound every- 
where. Tea and coffee should be served from a side- 
table, and, if required, should be handed to the guests in 
teacups, leaving milk and sugar to be added to taste. 
On the table everything intended to constitute the repast 
should be spread at once. No changes occur at wedding- 
breakfasts. The only additions not on the table are ice 
pudding, which should be handed round towards the end 
of the meal. The favourite viands for wedding-breakfasts 
are such as are in vogue at first-rate ball-suppers ; viz., 
cold joints, poultry, game, lobster salads, ham, tongues, 
savoury patties, jellies, creams, fruit, &c. &c. 

The wedding-cake is an important feature at a wedding- 
breakfast, and should be placed opposite the bride. At 
that stage of the repast when the appetite for solid fare 
has been satisfied on the part of the guests, the principal 
attendant presents a dinner knife to the bride, requesting 
her to cut the cake. If the cake be large and thickly 
iced, this is a task of no slight difficulty, and the bride’s 
t:isk is considered ended by simply placi.ng the knife in 
the centre of the cake. The servant then removes the 
cake from the table, and finishes the work, cutting the 
cake into pieces about two inches square, and presenting 
them on a separate plate, accompanied b)^ a small fork, to 
each guest. 

The handing round of the cake, as in everything else 
connected with the service of the tabic, commences with 
the bride. She is throughout the most honoured guest, 
and is served first, although at her father’s table. 

Cake having been offered to every one, the business of 
toasts begins. This is a very tedious and unsatisfactory 
affair generally to every one concerned, and it, is to be 
wished that considerable restrictions were enforced in the 
matter. As things stand, the usual plan is for the oldest 
friend of the family to propose the health of the bride and 
bridegroom. If he is sensible and considerate, he will not 
suffer the enthusiasm of the moment to inspire him with 
extravagant praise of the fair bride, such compliments 
being received by the most indulgent of friends at the 
precise value of their w'orth; allowing a bride is more 
interesting, on her w^edding-day than at any other period 
of her life, that should be no reason for lavishing on her 
culogiums unwarranted by common sense. 

In return for the above health, the bridegroom rises 
and tenders his thanks for the honour done. A very few 
well-spoken w'ords are sufficient for this purpose, no one 
expecting him to make a speech upon the now so personal 
a matter as the excellent qualities of his wife. 

Some friend on intimate terms with the family then 
proposes the health of the parents of the bride, to which 
the father, or his representative, returns thanks. A^imilar 
compliment is then paid to the parents of the bridegroom, 
with the same response, from the oldest friend on their 
side. 

The clergyman’s health, if he be present, is then pro* 
posed and responded to. Finally, the health of the brides- 
maids is proposed, , generally by some* familiar friend, a 
married man. The nonourof returning thanksfor this toast 
is reserved for the “ best man," the bridegroom’s friend 

Tlic final toast. £aving been honoured is the signal for 
the ladies to retire, the bride leading the way. During 
the progress of the toasts, a very pretty occupation pro- 
perly Ms. to the the first bridesmaid, and as it tf 
one which^ is conducive to a good deal of well-timed com- 
plimentary attention, should not be suffered to M into 
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obliviofi.*" The task alluded to is the distribution of the 
bride’s boucjUet, as wedding-favours, to the assembled 
guests. These favours, being considered of particularly 
fortunate omen, are much valued. The bnde having 
selected the flower she wishes especially to preserve as a 
remembrance of her wedding-day, passes the bouquet to 
the first bridesmaid, who forthwith begins to loosen the 
flowers and distribute them quietly to the assembled 
ests. Every one present should have a flower of some 
id given. Of course the privilege of selection is 
reserved to the bridesmaid, and she does not give the 
worst to the most esteemed friend present. 

The departure of the bride and bridegroom should be 
arranged to take place without unnecessary delay, imme- 
diately after their leaving the breakfast-table. " Parents 
and friends wishing to take a particular and tender fare- 
well generally contrive to enjoy a few minutes* privacy, 
no emotion or visible depth of feeling being considered 
appropriate in a scene of festive enjoyment. All agitation 
of the kind is very disturbing to every one, and if sincerely 
felt is best concealed, or indulged in out of sight of less 
sensitive observers. Every one can understand that 
parents are moved to the heart at parting with a cherished 
son or daughter, but it is not necessary to excite undue 
comment on such an occasion as a marriage. 

Directly the bride and bridegroom have left, the general 
company arc expected to disperse. Their carriages should 
be waiting, ready to be called immediately after the depar- 
ture of the bridal pair. It is not unusual for the bridc*s 
parents to receive a larger number of friends than could 
have been accommodated at breakfast, to celebrate the 
event in the evening. The ordinary evening party is cer- 
tainly the most suitable form of entertainment. Som> 
times the family and most intimate friends go to some 
place of amusement for the rest of the day. 

In another article we shall refer to the subjects of 
licenses and bums; wedding dresses; cards or no 
cards ;’* ceremonial calls, and other matters connected with 
the interesting event. 


COOKERY.—LXXVIIl. 

FREXCH DISHES (continued from p, 125). 

Sauce pour le Poisson d^Eau Douce (Saued for Fresh- 
water Fz‘y//).^Add some onions, mushrooms, and a clove 
of garlic to a bottle of rod wine. Boil them down to one- 
third of their former bulk, and add a glassful of jus. 
Strain the liquid through a jelly-bag, and squeeze it 
together strongly, to obtain as much of the fluid as 
possible. Cut in pieces and bruise two anchovies in a 
mortar, and add them to the sauce, with some butter, 
beforO»sending to tabic. 

Sauce au Mouton RSti (Sauce for Roast Mutton ). — 
Boil the gravy of the cooked meat with salt, pepper, nut- 
meg, an anchovy cut up small, and a glassful of white 
wine for a quarter of an hour. Thicken it immediately 
before it is used with some flour and butter. Before serv- 
ing at Sble, squeeze the juice of half a lemon into it. 

Sauce de Kart (Sauce with Curry Powder). — Melt in a 
stewpan a piece of fresh butter the size of an egg, and 
mix with it half a spoonful of curry powder. When the 
Imtter has begun to change colour, add some fonds de 
cuisson^ velout^f or jus. This sauce should not be 
akimmed. » . 

Sauce d la Cr^me (Cream *SV7«r<?).-^ake some parsley, 
chives, shalots chopped up, ssilt, nutmfg, pepper, butter, 
flour, and cream. Boil them in a stewpan for a quarter 
of an hour, care being taken that only a modci^te heat 
is us^, and that the preparation is continually stirred. 

Femmes de terre Frites (Sliced Potatoes Fried in 
J?#//frj.-“Place some sliced potatoes in a pan with some 
butter, over a ^uick fire ; put the lid on the pan, and 


place some hot embers over it. When the potatoes are 
of a good colour, and sufficiently cooked, remove them 
from the pan, and allow them to drain. 

Essence de Gibier (Essence of 6^/7wzr). — Take some 
rabbits and partridges, cut them into pieces, and place 
them in a stewpan. If any cooked pieces happen to be 
at hand, they will answer for this purpose. Put in with them 
some veal cut up small, and enough white wine to cover 
them. Simmer them down to as small a bulk as possible, 
without their changing colour, or becoming burnt. Then 
pour in some stock broth, and add some thyme, basil, 
onions and carrots, and season with pepper. The whole 
is then to be placed on a gentle fire, and when suffi- 
ciently done, should be strain^ through a fine sieve. 

Salpicons. — Cut some veal sweetbreads into squares, 
together with the fatty livers of geese, ham, or tongue, 
mushrooms, and truffles. Cook the various materials 
separately, and put them into a stewpan with jus au vin 
already reduced by boiling to the proper consistence. 
Make the contents hot, but without allowing them to boil. 
Salpicons may also be prepared with the breasts of fowls, 
the flesh of game, or godiifeau^ &c. 

Palais de Ba’uf en Filets (Palate of Beef in Fillets ), — 
Wash, and afterwards blanch in hot water, an ox palate, 
until the thin membrane that covers it may be scraped 
off with a knife. Boil i% and then divide it into strips 
about the length and thickness of the little finger. Now 
take an onion, cut it in slices, fry it in butler until half 
cooked, then add the pieces of the palate, and a sufficient 
quantity of jus and bouillon. Season with salt, pepper, 
chives, and parsley, and simmer down to the consistence 
of a sauce. Add some mustard before sending to table. 

Palais de Bmtf GrilFs (Ox Palate Grilled), — Prepare 
an ox palate as previously directed, dress it, and cut into 
strips ; steep the pieces in a piclde containing sweet oil, 
with salt, pepper, mushrooms, chives, and the juice of a 
lemon. After the pieces of palate have been well soaked 
in this liquid, cover them with crumbs of bread, grill 
and serve them with sauce piquante. 

Palais de Danif Marini (Ox Palate Pickled), — Prepare, 
as before directed, an ox palate, boil it, and cut in slices. 
Pickle the pieces with vinegar, cloves, salt, and pepper. 
Then prepare a paste with flour, a spoonful of sweet oil, 
two yolks of eggs, a little salt, and white wine. The 
pieces of palate are now to be dipped in this paste, which 
should be of the consistence of cream, and then fried in 
a pan until they become brown. 

Hachis d la Toulousainc (Mincemeat d la Toulouse), 
— Mince two brains 'boiled, with some roast beef ; season 
with pepper, nutmeg, and salt; and make them into a 
paste with melted anchovy butter and some yolks of 
eggs. Make this paste into balls of a moderate size, and 
roll them in bread-crumbs. They arc then to be fried in 
butter until they become brown, when they may be sent 
to table, cither by themselves or with tomato sauce. 

Hachis de Rdti de Bceuf (Roast Beef -Place 

a spoonful of flour in a pan, and brown it with some 
butter. Add some gravy, or stock broth, with a glass 
wine, and season with herbs chopped up and salt and 
pepper. When nearly ready, put in a little butter, and 
mix it with the other materials. This dish may be sent 
to table either with eggs ranged round the dish, or with 
pieces of bread fried crisp in butter. 

Gras Double Grilli (Grilled Clean the, iwpe 

in water, and cook it in a pan with onions, carrots, 
and parsley, previously cut in pieces. Add a suffici^t 
quantity of salt, pepper, and doves. When the ^ 
cooked enough, allow the fat to drain from it, and cwtiit, 
into pieces the size of four fingers. Then cover^^ jtp 
pieces with a mixture of lemon-juice, salt, 
and parsley chopped up small, and some *5“^^?** 
ping, and sprinkle them over with bread-crumb^. 
tbcin. and send them to table with smile piquame* 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES.— I. 

No household article more conspicuously unites useful 
and ornamental qualities than the clock. It is of the 
utmost importance that the latter recommendation should 
not be at the expense of the former, for the handsomest 
clock ever produced would be worse than useless — an 
absolute encumbrance, indeed — were it deficient in correct- 
ness, and, instead of being the monitor of the household, 
a false guide t6 all the arrangements on wln'ch the regu- 
larity and comfort of the 
family depend. If neglected, 
the best workmanship may, 
and will, fail to ensure cor- 
rectness; and the first step 
to knowing how to keep 
clocks and watches in order 
IS such a general knowledge 
of the principles of construc- 
tion as will enable the pos- 
sessor to dispense, in many 
cases, with the services of a 
clockmaker, when a really 
skilful workman cannot readily 
be obtained. Besides, the sub- 
ject is of considerable interest 
to all possessing mechanical 
tastes ; and in these articles 
we hope to afford informa- 
tion which will make the prin- 
ciples of conS;truction intelli- 
gible, and also give some 
useful information as to the 
care and management of 
clocks of various kinds. 

Clockwork . — The action of 
clockwork comprises, first, the 
keeping up of the oscillations 
of a pendulum, by constantly 
communicating to it some 
slight impulse ; and, secondly, 
the registering of the number 
of such oscillations, for the 
puipose of indicating the 
lapse of time. To effect this, 
a train of wheels and pinions 
is set in motion by means of 
a force acting on tlie great 
wheel, and from the great 
wheel by the centre and 
second wheel to the scape- 
wheel, the scape-wheel being 
connected with the pendulum by a piece of mechanism 
termed the escapement.” 

Eight-day Clock , — The illustration represents the inte- 
rior of a portable eight-day clock. Two barrels, fusees, 
and trains of wheel-work are here visible ; but that on the 
right hand alone is engaged in the measurement of time, 
the other is the striking-train. The works are arrangea 
between the plates, in which holes are worked to receive 
the pivots 01 the axles of the wheels. Attached to the 
dial is the front plate, with an interval in which is con- 
tained the hour-hand movement. The mechanism which 
regulates the striking is also contained in this interval. 
In order to give an uninterrupted view of the train of 
wheels, the dial and front plate are not represented in 
our engraving. The letters a, b, c, p represent the back 
plate. The fiisees, F, F, are set in motion by the springs 
enclosed in the barrels, E, E, either by means of a chain 
or a piece of catgut. The main-wheel of the going-tr^p 
has ^ teeth, and acts on the centre-wheel pinion, whicfi 
has 8 leaves, and the centre wheel, K is carried with It 
by this pinion ; the ihinute-harid is placed on the sathe 


spindle. The centre wheel, 3 , acts on the pinion^/, which 
carries round with it the third wheel, r. A pinion, on 
which the third wheel acts, carries round* tne^setfpe- 
wheel, which acts on the pendulum by the pallets of 
the escapement, marked and communicates the im- 
pulse received by the spring to it. The duration of the 
vibrations of the pendulum determines the motion of this 
wheel. Supposing a pendulum of 9j inches, another 
of 39 inches, and another of 13 feet were hung on the 
same escapement, the duration of each* beat, and the 
consequent interval between 
the escape of each tooth, 
would be half a second in the 
first pendulum, a second in 
the next, and two seconds in 
the third. 

It is therefore the length of 
the pendulum that determines 
the number of teeth and leaves 
i n the wheels and pinions. F or 
a pendulum vibrating seconds, 
the number of teeth in the 
scape-wheel is usually 30, 
since, as the wheel advances 
to the amount only of half a 
tooth at each escape^ its revo- 
lution is performed in a 
minute, and it may be made 
to carry a seconds - hand. 
Supposing the centre wheel 
and the third wheel have 64 
and 60 teeth respectively, 
and their pinions 8 leaves, 
the multiplication of velocity 
will be (w X 64 8 X 8) 

equalling 60; therefore the 
scape-wheel will turn round 
60 times during one revolu- 
tion of the minute-hand. II 
the pendulum vibrate half- 
seconds, it will be •requisite 
to make the scape-wheel with 
60 teeth, if it be required to 
perform but one revolution in 
a minute. Small portable 
clocks for a mantelshelf do 
not possess a seconds-hand, 
and therefore the scape- 
wheel has only few teeth, and 
revolves in less time ; the 
number of teeth and leaves 
in the wheels, and pinions 
which connect the scape and centre wheels, and the 
length of the pendulum, being adjusted accordingl/. 

With legard to the number of teeth that should be to a 
wheel, there is no particular virtue in any special number, 
and the same remark applies to the number of leaves to 
the pinions ; but it is necessary that the numbers of the 
teeth of all the wheels multiplied together, and div^ed by 
the numbers of the leaves of all the pinions multiplied 
together, should give the proper velocity-ratio between the 
slowest wheel and the quickest. If, therefore, the scape- 
wheel is to revolve sixty times as quickly as the centre 
wheel— there being one between them which may revolve 
in any time- -the product of the tqpth of the wheels 
multiplied together, •divided by that of the leaves, must 
equal sixty. The “arbor” or axis of the scape- wheel has 
a small wheel or <oinion of some seven tedh or leaves 
fixed upon it; and that is driven by the second wheel 
with fifty*six teeth, which conscqi'eiitly revolves in eight 
minutes ; and that has a pinion of eight on its axis or 
arbor, which is driveil by the centre wheel of sixty, which, 
therefore; win turn m an hour, and is suited to carry ihc 
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minute-hand. The centre wheel, again, may have a 
pinion of eight on its arbor, and if that be driven by the 
great ^ecl*with ninety-six teeth, it will necessarily turn 
in twelve hours. It is the barrel that is attached to the 
arbor or axis of the great wheel, and has one end cut 
into teeth like the teeth of a saw, and forms the “ratchet,” 
the teeth of which are able to pass in one direction only, 
under a spring or click attached to the great wheel. 
The great wheel sets loosely upon the arbor, the end of 
which, extending through the frame of the clock, is made 
square, in order that the barrel may be wound, by means 
of a key, in the direction it is able to move under the 
click, without moving the wheel. This being done, the 
weight will pull in the other direction, thus moving the 
whole train. 

It is necessary to remark that the wheels which move 
more slowly must be larger than the quicker-going ones. 
The pinions, also, should possess a moderate number of 
leaves, for if the leaves are very few, they will not drive 
easily. Again, if they are numerous, the teeth of the 
wheels must likewise be many and small, which occa- 
sions expense. The numbers here given are those of the 
common long house clock, double the number being used 
for astronomical and some other clocks. 

In clocks the moving force is a weight suspended by a 
Mne, wound round a barrel on the axis of the great 
wheel, or “arbor,” as it is termed by clockmakers. 
This barrel carries the great wheel of the clock, and 
imparts to the train the movement it derives from the 
gradual descent of the weight ; while the last or quickest 
wheel drives a fan-fly, or a fly-wheel, or a pair of 
vibrating arms called a “balance,” or a pendulum, to 
regulate the velocity of the train. If the whole of this 
force were to act on the wheel- work alone — which it would 
if the escapement were taken ofT— the weight would run 
down quickly, and the train would be made to move with 
great rapidity. A part of this force, however, is employed 
in keeping up the vibrations of the pendulum, the connec- 
tion of which with the wheel-work is such, that not a 
tooth of a wheel can proceed without being allowed by 
the swing* of the pendulum. Thus it is that a clock will 
not go when wound up without the pendulum be set in 
motion ; but when its vibrations have once commenced, 
they will continue until the line has been unw'ound from 
the barrel by means of the descent of the w'cight. In 
“ winding ” a clock the weight is raised by winding its 
line round the barrel, and thus a force is communicated 
which will keep the machine in action for a certain period. 
Such time might, without difficulty, be extended to any 
degree, by increasing the number of wheels. Common 
watches and clocks require daily winding up. House 
clocks and marine chronometers require winding only 
once a week, while many clocks have been constructed 
whici? only required winding monthly ; a few, too, have 
been made to so for a year. 

Regarding the principle of the wheel and pinion, the 
greater the multiplication of velocity, the greater will be 
the loss of force ; therefore, the longer a clock is made to 
go— th||t is, the slower its w^eight is in descending— the 
greater must be the force required to produce the same 
effect ; the weight must therefore be increased propor- 
tionally. More minute explanations will be given in 
another paper. ^ 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC— LI V. 

PLASTERING {continued Ji^m p, 127). 

Laihing.-^li is necessary to describe the process of 
lathihg, which is constantly required in plasterii^. When 
there are ceilings or partitions to be plastered, lathing is the 
first thing to be done, and consists of nailing laths to the 
joists of ceilings or partitions. If the joists be uneven, 
they must be. firred-up/’ that is, made even by slips of 


fir-wood attached. Laths are of oak and fir ; for the 
former wrought-iron nails should be employed ; for the 
latter, cast-iron. Fir laths imported from America and 
the Baltic are those commonly used in the neighbourhood 
of London, from which places they are brought in blocks 
termed “ staves." Laths are of three different strengths 
or thicknesses, either “single,” “lath-and-half,” or 
“ double." The “ single " are a quarter of an inch thick- 
and are, as may be suppos^, the thinnest, and conse- 
quently the cheapest, containing less amount of wood ; 
tnose termed “ lath-and-half " are three-eighths of an inch 
thick, that is, about a third thicker than the “ single ; " 
and the “ double ” are half an inch thick, or just double 
the thickness of the single. Laths are made about an 
inch wide, *.’-*.<1 are of tw'o lengths — threc-fool and four- 
foot lengths. Both lengths are required to be used at the 
same time, as the line of joints should be as much broken 
as possible, in order to afford a stronger key or tie for 
supporting the plaster-work. Laths are clas^ into two 
divisions, termed “ heart ” and “ sap ” laths. The latter 
are those generally used for partitioning, and the former 
for roofing. Laths that are very crooked should under no 
circumstances be used. 

The strongest laths should be employed for ceilings, 
and the lighter or thinner for partitions. The reason for 
this arrangement is, that additional strength in the lath 
is requisite for supporting the weight of the ceiling. In 
nailing up laths, they should be placed about three- 
quarters of an inch apart. The operation of lathing is 
commonly followed up by “laying,” which we have 
already described. Laths are made by splitting up 
“ staves,” or blocks of wood, which is termed “ rending,” 
the term “lath-render” being one very familiar. 

Lathings Laying or Plaster One coaly and Set, — This 
expression implies when the work, after having been 
lathed, is covered with one coat of “ coarse stuff,” or lime 
and hair, and, when that is sufficiently dry, a thin, smooth 
coat of pure lime is spread upon it, or, as it is termed in 
the trade, “ putty” or “ set.” This coating is laid on, and 
spread with the “smoothing-trowel,” which should be 
used with the right hand, whilst with the left is held a large, 
flat, hog’s-bristle brush. As the lime-plaster, “putty,” or 
“ set ” is spread with the smoothing-trowel on the surface 
to be plastered, the other hand is busily occupied with the 
brush, dipped in vjater, drawing it backwards and for- 
wards over the work just executed, and smoothed with 
the trowel held by the right hand. By this process a 
surface moderately level may be produced, which is 
thought sufficiently exact for cheap work. Work executed 
in this style is termed “ two-coat work,” and may be 
shortly described in the following terms : — Cover the first 
coat, when very dry, with a gauge or mixture of putty and 
plaster, spread with a smoothing-trowel, and a flat hog’s- 
bristlc brush dipped in water. “Two-coat work” is 
likewise termed “render and set,” when it is performed 
upon brick or stone-work. 

Set, — Having had occasion to allude to the word “ set," 
it is well, before continuing our directions, to explain what 
“setting” means. “ Set” is either the second coat upon 
“ rendering ” or “ laying,” or the third coat upon “ float- 
ing,” laid on when the preceding coat is half dry. “ Set- 
ting” for ceilings is composed of plaster and putty, with a 
small portion of white hair. This composition is called 
“gauge.” For common ceilings the “setting” is made 
witliout hair, the same as used for walls set for papering, 
viz., “fine stuff” and sand. The “setting” to “floated" 
work is performed in a similar manner to ihat prescribed 
for “laying but, since it is employed for best work— * 
viz., “three-coat work”— it is executed with great^ 
particularity and exactness. To the “setting” for; this 
work, moreover, it is customary to add to the inigrodients 
wc hsive named a sixth part of ptoter of Paris^ which 
not only causes it to dry much quicker, tmt gives it a 
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much closer and more compact appearance, and renders 
it better calculated to receive the whitewash or colour 
when quite dry. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance in plastering, 
that the under-coats should be in proper condition with 
regard to dryness when the “ setting ” or last surface is 
applied. The “ floating ** intended to receive the setting 
coat,” and which we shall presently describe, should not 
be too dr}' before the “ set ” is laid on, or there will be 
risk of the “setting” peeling off, or of its assuming the 
appearance of slight cracks, which are very frequently 
observed even in the ceilings of best rooms. There will 
be also the danger of an appearance like small shells being 
produced. In “ floated ” stucco-work the case is quite dif- 
ferent, for in it the “ pricking-up” coat cannot be too dry. 

Causes of Cracks in Before proceeding further, 

it may be well to remark the general causes of cracks in 
ceilings, which have particular reference to the divisions 
of the art we have been treating of. Cracks and other 
blemishes in ceilings are generally attributable to an 
undue weight of plaster being attached to weak laths, or, 
on the other hand, to too little plaster being attached to 
stout laths. If the laths be carefully laid, and plastered 
over with judgment, in accordance with the weight they 
are calculated propierly to support, the cracking of ceilings 
will not occur. Cracks are often attributed to imperfection 
in the timbers of the building, which is seldom, if ever, 
the cause. 

Lathings Layings or Plaster One-coat^ Floatings and 
Set . — This is three-coat work, and resembles in operation, 
with the exception of “ floating,” the class of work styled 
“lathing, laying, and set,” which is two-coat work. 
The first coat, or “ lay,” having been laid on, is “ pricked- 
up” in the manner described under that head, for the 
purpose of receiving the “floating,” and causing it to 
adhere more firmly than it would, had it not been pre- 
pared by “ pricking-up.” 

Floating signifies the reduction of the surface to a level 
plane, and is performed by one man or more with the 
“ hand float.” A “float” is an instrument of wood, formed 
of a piece of half-inch deal, eight or nine inches long and 
three or four wide. The surface of this instrument is 
planed perfectly smooth. A handle is upon the upper 
side, and the edges of the under or smoothing surface are 
bevelled off, « 

For angles, a float termed a “quirk float,” is used, 
and another, termed a “ Derby float,” is employed for use 
by two men. 

Great care is requisite in the applying of “floating” 
either to ceilings or walls. All work to be “floatea” 
should be tried by the plumb-line, to ascertain that it is 
perfectly flat and level, before the “ floating ” is proceeded 
with. To correct any irregularities, the process termed 
“filling-out” is employed, which is the filling up of hol- 
lows with a trowelful or more of lime and hair only. 
'Hie “floating” should only be half dry when the third 
coat, or “ set,” is laid on. 

It must be scrupulously borne in mind that, while in all 
kinds of plastering the under-coat or coats shouldbe allowed 
good time to dry thoroughly before applying the next 
coat, it must not be forgotten, with regard to “ setting,” 
as we have already stated, that the “ setting ” be laid upon 
the “ floating” not more than half-dry, otherwise peeling 
of( and cracking arc almost sure to be the result* 
“Screeds” may then be formed, for the formation of 
which the plasterer should be provided with a substantial 
straight-edge, from ten to twelve feet in length, requiring 
two men to handle. 

Screed . — This term is applied to a particular style 
of plastering, executed with lime and hair- “Screeds” 
are raised surfaces, seven or eight indies in ^vidth, 
and gauged quite level by drawing the straight-edge 
backwards and forwards. They are made at a distance 


of three or four feet apart, in a vertical direction all 
round the walls or partitions of an apaijtmdnt. The 
“screeds” being completed, the intervals feetween them 
are filled up with lime and hair, until they beco^ne flusli 
with the surface of the “ screeds.” All superfiuous plaster 
in the intervals projecting above the “ screeds ” is then 
removed by means of working the straight-edge horizon- 
tally over the “ screeds,” a level plane surface being thus 
produced. This style of work may be applied to ceilings 
as well as to walls and partitions. Thi^ should be done 
by forming the “ screeds ” across the celling, that is, in 
the direction of the breadth of the room, and by filling up 
the intervals as before directed. Further particulars will 
be found under the head “ Stucco.” 

Stucco. — This kind of plaster or cement is employed both 
for outside and inside work. The making of stucco 
for outside work has received the continued attention of 
chemists as well as architects and plaster-manufacturers. 
Man}r compositions have been invented ; but, notwith- 
standing many of them have been pronounced to be very 
good, there appears to be little chance of ever ap- 
proaching the ancient Romans in the manufacture of this 
commodity. 

If new walls are to be stuccoed, the groundwork of 
bricks or stones is left rough and uneven ; but if the wall 
be old, the mortar must be raked or picked out from the 
joints, and from between the bricks or stones, until the 
wall becomes indented all over. It must then be swept 
or dusted, and soaked well with dean water. Some 
compo should then be taken from the barrel, and mixed 
to the consistency of whitewash. Here we may remark 
that compo, which is usually stored in barrels, should be 
kept well preserved from the air until the moment it is 
required for use. The wall should then be smeared over 
with a thin mixture of compo with a fiat hog’s-hair 
brush, and allowed to become comparatively dry, which 
may be ascertained by the surface having become whiter 
and more transparent than when the whitewash of compo 
was first laid on. This is termed the “ roughing-in,” • 

The next process is to mix a moderate amount of compo 
out of the barrel with water to the proper consistency for 
plaster. With this plaster screeds should be formed upon 
the wall, by means of spreading the plaster seven or eight 
! inches wide on the upper part of the wall, and also down 
the two sides or ends of the wall, commencing to lay on 
the plaster from the top and continuing it to the foot ot 
the wall. This work must necessarily be proved by the 
plumb-line and straight-edge, and consequently two men 
are generally employed — one to supply the stucco, while 
the other is engaged with the plumb-rule and straight- 
edge. This primarily large screed having been formed, 
small screeds must be made within it. These should be 
vertical, and placed four or five feet apart, unless openings 
in the wall should prevent ; when, under such circum- 
stances, they must be arranged as near the distance 
named as possible. The whole of the screeds haying 
been duly made and proved, require to have the intervals 
filled in, which should be executed as described uhdei 
the head “ Screed.” For this purpose a greater amount 
of compo is required to be mixed than was done iBr form- 
ing the screeds. The special mode of using the straight- 
edge for a large surface like a wall, is to apply it across 
the screeds, and drag it from top to bottom, so as to 
remove all superfiuous plaster projecting beyond the 
screeds. Should any hollows or uneven places be found 
on the wall after applying the straightedge, they must be 
filled up with compo, and the straight-edge drawn across 
the spot until the^ intervals are brought exactly level with 
the surface of the screeds. The whole should then be 
tested by the plumb-rule. 

For the completion of a wall when plastered, a wooden 
float is usually emplpyed to float or rub over the surface, 

the purpose of hardening it The mode of executing 
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this Cipemtion is to take the float in the right hand and a 
flat hm&, dipped in water, in the left, sprinkling a small 
poition of surface with water contained m the brush, and 
rubbinf the same with the float until a fine, smooth 
surface is produced. One portion of surface having been 
smoothed and finished, another is commenced until the 
whole has been gone over. It should be remembered that 
this operation is to be commenced upon the part of the 
wsdl first plastered. 

Trowelled Sf/icco , — This term is applied to the plaster* 
ing of inner walls intended for painting, and ranks 
amongst the neatest work of the plasterer. This stucco 
must always be worked on a floated surface, which must be 
thoroughly dry before the stucco is laid on. The ground 
having been prepared and made as level as possible, 
scre^^s are formed as described under the head Stucco, 
but not exceeding five or six feet either in breadth or 
depth. The intervals having been filled with stucco, 
after the manner described under that head, each is 
sprinkled with water, and well rubbed with the float until 
the surface becomes perfectly smooth. This stucco 
must be thoroughly dry before the paint or other finishing 
is applied. 

Bastard or Rough Stucco.^This kind of stucco con- 
sists of a large amount of sand, and is very coarse in ap- 
pearance. After having been rubbed and made firm, a 
piece of felt is bound round the float, and the work slightly 
pressed, in order that the felt may raise the grit of the 
stucco. This stucco may be made of “ fine stuff’' or chalk 
lime and fine white sand, in about equal proportions. The 
walls are prepared for this work in the same manner as 
described under the head “ Stucco.” For common walls 
the stucco is often very slightly trowelled on, and not 
floated at all-— a little hair only being mixed with the 
composition. 

Rouf^h'-casting or Rough^-walling*'^lL\\\s process of 
stuccoing is much cheaper than other stucco, and is 
therefore very generally used upon laths, and otherwise i 
as an exterior walling to country cottages and farmhouses. 
The wall intended to receive this stucco is laid with a 
coating o^limc and hair, which is pricked up for the re- 
ception of a second coat of the same material. As soon 
as the first coat is sufficiently dry, the second coat is laid 
on, which is spread as smoothly as possible with the 
trowel. Immediately a small portion of work is covered, 
a man follows with a pailful of rough-cast, composed of 
fine gravel (which has been cleanly washed from all earthy 
articles) and pure lime and water-~the composition 
eing of a semi-fluid consistency. This stuff is thrown 
from the pail against the newly-stuccoed wall by means 
of the use of a wooden float, measuring about five or six 
inches either way across. To the back of this float a 
round wooden handle is attached, which the workman 
holds in his right hand while he throws on the rough- 
cast. lit his left hand he holds (at the same time) an 
ordinary whitewashing brush, which he dips in the 
rough-cast, and with which he brushes over and colours 
the stucco, as also the rough-cast already stuck on the 
wall This use of the brush lays the gjavel-stones equally, 
and colcrars the stucco, giving it a finished appearance. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Size and Size is prepared by boiling in water 

the horns, hoofs, fragments of skin, ^&c., from various 
animals, for a long time, until they are converted into 
gelatine. The fluid is then strained, alj fat that may be 
floating on its surface removed, and then allowed to cool. 
When the gelatinous liquid is cold, it foms the jelly-like 
mass known as size. This substance is emplwed for 
tnaifiy purposes connected with the household. Painters 
often use tt for indoor work and cheap fumiture, mixed 


with a Uttte lead, for a first coat, instead of paunt. But, 
although it saves both paint and labour, work done in 
this way is not durable, and quickly blisters and peels oft 
It is used also for coat-painting over new walls, to enable 
paper-hangings to hold. Sometimes it i$ applied to wall- 
papers meant to be varnished, to render them more 
absorbent of the varnish. Mixed with whitewash and 
distemper colours for walls, it prevents their rubbing off 
so easily. It is also said to be employed to adidterate 
fruit jellies. When very thick size is cut into slices, and 
carefully dried, it forms the substance known as glue. 

To Repair Tortoise-shell when Broken,->-^^2XL the 
tortoise-shell as perfectly as possible, place the ends di the 
broken parts together, so as to overlap a little. 
bind a wet strip of linen round them, and compress the 
part where the broken pieces join with a pair of hot tongs. 

Ink for Writing on Zinc Garden Levels , — Powder in a 
mortar four parts of hydrochlorate of ammonium (sal 
ammoniac), and rub it up with the same quantity of 
verdigris, and one part of lamp-black. . When the 
materials are well mixed, add twenty parts of water, and 
continue to rub them with the fluid until dissolved. This 
ink can be used only with a quill pen or a camel-hair 
pencil, as it acts on steel pens. 

Plate Powder for Cleaning Silver Articles, — An excel- 
lent powder for this purpose is composed of whiting, two 
parts ; white oxide of tin (commonly called polisher’s 
putty), and calcined hartshorn, one part of each. These 
materials must be reduced to a very fine powder, and then 
well mixed. 

To Purify Linseed Oil , — To purify and remove the 
colour from linseed oil, add a teaspoonful of finely- 
powdered and perfectly dry whiting to about two ounces of 
linseed oil, jPlace the oil with the whiting in a bottle, 
shake them together, and place the vessel by the side of 
the Are. After a certain time, which will vary according 
to the description of oil employed and other circum- 
stances, from a few hours to two days, the whiting will 
be found to have settled at the bottom of the vessel, and 
to have taken down with it all the impurities and colour 
from the oil. Then carefully decant the clear portion o£ 
the oil, so as not to disturb the sediment at the bottom of 
the bottle, and preserve it in a well-stoppered vessel. 

Abemelhy Biscuits , — Mix into a paste one pound of the 
best flour with one ounce of butter and the same quantity 
of loaf sugar, together with half a drachm of coriander 
seeds, and a quarter of a pint of water. Make them into 
biscuits, perforate the upper part with a number of holes, 
and crimp the under surface. The holes are made to 
allow the steam produced during the baking to escape, and 
thus prevent their swelling up when baked. The quality 
of the biscuits will be improved by employing milk 
instead of water, and by the addition of a few eggs. The 
quantity of materials directed to be used will make about 
eight biscuits. The temperature of the oven in which 
they are baked must not be too hot. 

To Clean Brushes and Painting Pencils , — When a 
brush has been used with turpentine it is best cleaned with 
warm soap and water. When it has been employed for 
painting in oil, turpentine should be used for removing the 
paint. If the brush has been used in varnishing with a 
spirit varnish, it must be cleaned with rectified spirits of 
wine ; but if with a varnish prepared with turpentine or 
linseed oil, oil of turpentine must be the fluid employed to 
clean the brush with. 

Ink for Parchment Lahels,-^k useful fluid for writing 
on parchment labels and similar materials, on which, 
owing to the slightly greasy nature of the surface, ordinary 
ink will not adhere, may be prepared by dissolving the 
ammonio-sulphate of copper m water to saturation, and 
filtering the solution. In usin^ this ink steel pens must 
never be employed* owing to the readiness with which 
they would be attacked by the copper in the fluid. 
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To Whiten Discoloured /V^r/j.-^When pearls have 
been long kept they are apt to become discoloured. This 
may be remedied by the following process Boil some 
bran in water, with a little alum and cream of tartar. 
When the liquid has become sufficiently cold to bear the 
immersion of the hands^ puv the pearls in it, and rub them 
gently with the bran. Continue to do this until the water 
is cold, then remove the pearls, and dry them in the dark, 
on a linen cloth or sheet of white blotting-paper 

Liquid Glue for Fancy Work. — A useful cement for 
joining paper or pasteboard, in making cardboard boxes 
and similar articles of fancy work, is thus prepared 
Dissolve by a gentle heat two ounces of the best glue, or 
gelatine, in a quarter of a pint of strong vinegar. Then 
add to it — for the purpose of making it kcep“~onc ounce 
of rectified spirits of wine, or any other strong spirit. 
This glue must be kept in well-closed vessels. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE.— L. 

RHEUMATIC FEVER, OR ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 
This is quite a different disease from what is ordinarily 
called rheumatism. As we have explained, rheumatism, 
in the ordinary sense, means dull aching pains in oldish 
people, and especially in damp weather. It does not make 
the patient feel ill or feverish. But rheumatic fever is a 
condition of fever, attended with perspiration, and swollen 
and intensely painful joints. Many joints are affected, 
either all at once or in succession. To-day the pain may 
be in one knee, and to-morrow the other knee may be 
affected. The disease is often slow to come on, and 
generally still more slow^to leave off. It begins sometimes 
with shivering ; at other times with undefined poorliness 
and debility, perhaps accompanied with headache and 
some pain or stiffness in the joints. Then follows 
restlessness and fever, and all the characteristic pains 
and perspirations. The perspirations are very charac- 
teristically copious and acid, the sour smell of them being 
noticeable to a bystander. There is a loss of appetite 
and a furred tongue, and a copious red deposit in the 
urine, which is generally scanty. This state of matters 
may go on for weeks. An eminent physician, on being 
asked the best cure for rheumatic fever, said, “ Six 
weeks.*' The disease is not very often fatal, and would 
be still more rarely so were it not for a tendency in the 
disease to attack either the outside of the heart or one of 
its valves. The fibrous structures of which the valves 
arc chiefly made up seem to have an affinity for the 
rheumatic matter, and to attract it just as the joints do. 
A great part of the importance of this disease is in the 
pain and distress and sleeplessness which it involves. 
Unlike common and chronic rheumatism, it is, on the 
whole, a disease of youth and middle age, rather than 
of elderly persons. Persons subject to it generally had 
their first attack in early life, and often in childhood. 

Causes. — Rheumatic fever, according to the views of 
doctors, is a blood disease ; it depends on something in 
the blood, which circulates to every part and both sides of 
the body alike. From the acid nature of the perspiration 
and the urine, it is supposed that the blood is charged 
with acid material, and the peculiar acid is supposed 
to be lactic acid. Readers will remember our explanation 
of gout, as depending on an acid in the blood— uric acid. 
In gout this point has been pretty well demonstrated by 
chemical analysis of the watery portion of the blood ; 
but in rheumatism the chemical element has not been 
demonstrated— it is only inferred from the symptoms. 
Leaving the more immediate and hidden causes of rheu- 
matic fever, let us ask what arc its exciting; causes. Wc 
should be careful, before speaking of exciting capscs, to 
say that there is something constitutional in rheumatic 
fever. It occurs more frequently in one family than in 


another, and oftener in one individual than another. Xt 
is very apt to recur in those who have oncl; had it 
Hence the need of extra care to avoid (he influqpces 
which induce it in those who have once suffered, attacks 
of it What are the causes which excite rheumatic fever ? 
They arc exposure to cold and dampness, or to wet cold, 
especially if the person so exposed has been previously 
depressed by too much work, or worry, or anxiety, or 
other causes of nervous exhaustion. People subject to 
rheumatic fever may often avoid it by avoiding exposure, 
by sufficient sleep at night, and comfortafile clothing, and 
especially good flannels. 

Treatment. — No mere domestic doctor will undertake 
the treatment of so painful and important a disease as 
rheumatic fever. It needs the best medical skill and 
wisdom that can be had. We shall, therefore, occupy our 
readers* attention mainly with a few instructions as to the 
best way of preventing the disease, and a few hints as to 
the domestic remedies that axe most likely to give relief. 

Persons who have once had rheumatic fever, or belong 
to families in which it has occurred, should take all the 
precautions indicated above — avoid late hours and loss of 
sleep, avoid exposure to cold and damp, and wear warm 
clothing. They should especially avoid exposing them- 
selve.s to cold, either when they are tired, or chilled, or in 
perspiration ; for there is some reason to think that the 
acid of the perspiration causes the disease if the perspira- 
tion is chocked. If the health is at all low, it should be 
attended to. Amongst remedies that are likely to be of 
use, and to stave off attacks of rheumatic fever, is cod- 
liver oil. It fortifies the constitution, which we have 
implied is not strong generally in those liable to rheu- 
matic fever. Diet should be good and nourishing, but 
withal simple and discreet. Beer and porter, especially 
if acid or in bottle, are doubtful beverages for the rheu- 
matic, and to be avoided as a rule ; while diet should be 
good, simple, and regular, it should not be excessive. 
Dining out is a luxury that should be warily indulged in. 
Where a place of residence can be selected, a dry, clear 
atmosphere is to be preferred. So much for preventive 
measures. 

As to domestic measures calculated to be of ^usc in the 
disease, the bedding of a rheumatic patient should be 
comfortable and well-aired. Blankets are preferable to 
sheets if the weather is at all cold or damp. In the 
way of local treatment of the affected joints, the most 
important point is perfect rest. A joint that has acute 
rheumatism in it needs to be treated with infinite tender- 
ness — not to be touched or moved except by the most 
gentle hands. One of the most soothing applications is 
poppy fomentations for twenty minutes, and the joint 
should then be wrapped in ample layers of wadding. 

Diet will be the subject of medical direction, but milk* 
mutton broth, or beef-tea, sago, toast and water^ are all 
safe articles ; if the case lasts long, and there is much 
weakness, a little sherry or brandy in soda-water. As 
for medicines, we must say little. The medical treatment 
of rheumatic fever is much improved, both negatively and 
positively. The details of it must be left to the medical 
man. For those at sea and other outlandish Atuations, 
wc may say that Dover*s powder at night is a valuable 
help to ease and sleep : eight or ten grains may be taken 
by adults, if in much pain, at bedtime, in gruel. The 
following mixture, too, is likely to be useful as long as the 
urine is thick or high-coloured Bicarbonate of potash, 
eighty grains ; spirits of nitre, two drachms ; tincture of 
henbane, one drachm ; water, eight ounces. Mix. An 
eighth part every four hours, with as much water. Along 
with this medj^cme two grains of quinine in a pilL or in 
moist sugar, every six hours, is very useful. By the pre- 
ventive measures advised future attacks may be warded 
off, and even in cases where the heart has afl^ed^ 
very good health may often be enjoyed. > 
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^rlieeir ages of the human family, and long before 
'l^'fnirQ4ubtion o? metals, some kind of rude earthenware 
in U8e» aa is proved by the fragments found among 
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JKition$, it does not appear 
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in . Stafibrdshire. Thev introduced a glaze of common ' monly meet with, and which is an imitation of that 


sqlt, instead^ of the lead previously used upon the red 
clla^ 'hoily. This, being thoroughly vitrified, gave to the 
art^b a coivting of actual glass at once clean and trans- 
They kept their art a secret, and in consequence 
bii^iraba persecutions were obliged to leave thedisj:i*ict ; 

method of glazing was acquired and carried on 
lwi%hbther Bta^ordshire potter, named Astbury, who has 
of first introducing the mixing 
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by the Chinese, is derived from arsenite of oobalti ; ; 
vessels have then to be dried, covered with a tra^Sj^ 
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coniinori red ware is perfect;!/ baniiless. This j wei^ large prices, andrf^ 

l^fer gla^e is given by throwing' common salt into the ' ^ 


lain during the “ firing ;"• the salt is decomposed by the 
test into its constituent parts of muriatic acid and soda, 
the former flies off in white fumes, the latter attaches 
itself to the clay, and becomes an actual coating of glass 
spread over the surface. 

Common brown stone-ware has been made in Europe 
since the fifteenth century, and the manufacture was 
brought to England and established at Lambeth by the 
Dutch about two hundred years ago. It bears exposure 
to fire admirably, and is therefore best adapted for 
pipkins and other vessels to be used for boiling or stewing. 
The substance is exceedingly dense, anJ it will, if well 
made, strike fire with steel. It is composed of fine pipe- 
clay mixed with sand, and sometimes with broken stone- 
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tiicrefore hainiless. There is, however, a dark brown 
glaze, the composition of which is a secret, but is supposed 
to be derived from an admixture of Stourbridge clay 
and pounded Hessian crucibles. Nottingham ware is a 
well-known variety of brown stone-ware. Iron-stone waic, 
another variety, is not, as its name would imply, made of 
iron-stone, but is a thoroughly vitrified kind of ware, and 
possesses almost all the qualities of Japan porcelain in 
nardness and density, though without its beautiful white- 
ness and tninsparency. Articles in this ware are thick 
and extremely heavy, and generally of squat and ungrace- 
ful shapes, and, indeed, the material is one which does 
not admit of high decoration. It was introduced in 1805, 
and is still made in considerable quantities ; it is dear, 
but exceedingly durable, and cannot be broken with a 
slight blow. The grey Dutch stone-%yaro is said to be 
stronger than any inanufectured in this country, and to 
have a still greater power of resisting fire. Of English 
white stone- ware we have already spoken at some length ; 
this is the common earthenware of our shops and houses, 
and is frequently, but improperly, spoken of as delft. 

A number of other wares were introduced by Wedg- 
wood. That which more especially bears his name is, in 


• i,' f . " ^ 

the secret of thetr manufacture ; a p)feap 
ware was made by other firms, and ^yedgwbop% 
and beautiful productions ceased to be so highly t 
An exceedingly hatd ware, of the nature of ] 



and is therefore extremely valuable. Nearly one! 
this consists of powdered granite and flints. 

Purchasing Earthenware , — As in most other articles^ 
it is the truest economy in purchasing earthenware tp buy 
only such as are good of their kind, though it may inyqlv^ 
rather greate&‘ outlay ; for though all earthenware is 
equally liable to be broken by accident or carelessness, tlisc 
better qualities, which are made of superior materials, and 
are more carefully glazed, will bear a severer blow without 
breaking than the inferior ; and, so far as legitimate wear 
and tear are concerned, are far moie enduring, since they 
do not so readily crack from exposure to heat or from the 
acjon of hot water. Common table earthenware, being 
thinly glazed, has a disagreeable tendency to crack on 
the surface, and to absorb grease, which it gives out when 
again warmed, and thus acquires an exceedingly un- 
pleasant smell and taste. The thickness and, therefore, 
the greater weight of common ware, is also a serious dis- 
advantage in large families, where it has to be removi?d 
in considerable quantities. There is, moreover, an ad- 
vantage in having good things, which should not be over- 
looked. This is, that they will be treated with greater care, 
and for that reason last much longer than the common. 

It is always advisable in making purchases to select 
those articles which are of good and graceful forras ; they 
are not more expensive than those which arc ugly, and in 
earthenware, a thing which we have constantly before and 
aihund us, it is of no small importance, as a part of the 
cultivation and refinement of onr minds, that wc should 
be accustomed to beauty. It is a mistaken ide^ that jugs 
of a squat and, therefore, ugly shape only should be 
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general, semi- vitrified, and will not taken strong surface- | bought, on the ground that they may be cleaned more 


glaze, but any colour can readily be given to it by means 
of metallic oxides, and by ochres. In the state of paste, 
it is exceedingly plastic, and may easily be inaulcled and 
formed to any shape. In this the ornamental parts are 
n\oulded separately, and afterwards stuck on by women 
and children. 

Queen’s w*ire, so uained from its being patronised by 
Queen Charlotte, was introduced in 1763, and was received 
with such favour that it was used for the table by all who 


readily ; as we shall show in the ensuing section that, if 
properly handled, one of a tall and narrow 'shape may be 
washed quite as effectively. As a general rule, those, 
decorations look best upon earthenware which are of a, 
conventional character. Direct representations of natural 
objects, however pretty in themselves, rarely look wtell 
when applied to distinctly useful articles ; and for th^e 
citb:jr set patterns or natural forms reduced to stiflf ajftd 
conventional designs are preferable. In dinner and tea, 


could afford it. it was a cheap and excellent ware, of i services, Ijctter taste is shown in selecting those w|th 
a cream-coloured hue, and its composition was of the ornamental borders only, and a design in the centre 5 of 
whitest clay, mixed with ground flints, having a vitreous 

. ^ -1 ] -..I '-1- • 


.glaze. Canc-colourcd biscuit, which is still in use, was 
another compact ware, without glaze. That made at the 
present time, however, is sometimes glazed slightly, 
while biscuit wjas thoroughly vitrified, and, with the ex- 
ception of transparency, possessed most of the qualities of 
.porcelain, black Egyptian was another hard ware, which 
owed its black colour to manganese. Through the good 
ta^te of Wedgwood and his designers, the forms in which 
this ware was produced were exceedingly classical and 
beautiful, and the result was that it temporarily superseded 
ohipa for the use of the tea-table. It was unglaaed, and 
foct gave greater effect to its omametti^ti but it. 

great disadvantage of being to 

keep ffeicu As a fashionable article of luxin^/^ Wick. 
EgyptUb Jong b^en of d^te/ihpugh A 
infer^r' 



each article, than those in which the whole space, jlfe 
covered. In dessert services, natural representatiqO^i&bfi 
fruit and flowers are appropriate, though objectionalm 
other purposes. For chamber services, where , the 
pearance of cleanliness is of paramount 
articles look best almost white, and with only. 
and bands of colour ; and it is well to buy ' 

modern fonn, for much improveroenjt has 
made in articles of this class, modem ba5lni^si^pd ;#w 
being large enough to suit our improved 
ness, exceedingly light as compared 
much more elegat^ in shape. In' noJMpd bC 
china excepted, is gilding 
the cost, withoqjf ensuHr- 
ment in appcarantie ; ini 
off in pluOes; it 
shal^ ..sAiiicIcr 
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A CASSELL*S OOlDE, I4? 


£Ar/4#rtw<l!>^— New eirtbem^aj* 
ihbuld^^fbtis bemg used, be soaked m cold water f^t 
twekity^Aar hours ^ this wilt render tc Ic ss liable to ciack, 
as Wea as enabhog it to be made thoroughly clean For 
washing articles which are not greasy, such as tea things, 
&c, every housekeeper should be piovidtd with a good* 
Sited wooden bowl, for by contact with this they wiU be 
ks$ liable to be chippy ind biokcn than when an 
earthen basin issised IStiU further to avoid the danger 
of breakage, one article only should be put m at a time 
A small cioth should be kept with which to cleanse them 
while m the water, for merely rinsing them and then 
wiping them on thctci^cloth will not ensure cleanliness 
For washing the insides of jugs, i minnture mop, with 
a handle a foot long, like those sold for cleaning the 
chimneys of lamps, is indispensiblc A litlk soda should 
sometimes be used for wishing jugs, and if the sime is 
occasionally used for wishing tea things, it will make thi m 
look much cle incr and bi ighU r Sod i should, however, 

• never be used except in snuU qmntities, noi sho Id it 
be constantly employed, as it his a tcnlency to injuu 
the glize Soap or potish has not this injurious effect, 
but neither clean acs si tlioioiighly is sodi i oi ici 
cloths linen must be use I, is (otton iibiics ait not 
sufficiently absorbent to di v the e iitbenw m tor wa**!!- 
mg greasy eaithcnw ire, two tubs of suitable si/c should 
be provided , one, m which to w ish them, must eont iin 
hot water with a little so 1 1, or, for the reasons st ittd 


-^Whenever it is mt^nd^d to hiend brokf n 
emhenwatc, caie should be taken that the not 

chipped or rubbed, and the pieces may be t^upited by 
boiling the article in skim milk , oi a very strong cemeht 
m ly be made by boiling slices of skiin milk cheese into 
a paste wnth water, and grinding the paste with quickhme 
m a marble or Wedgwood mortar 

SOCIEfY ^ III. 

WI DDINOS {itmUnuidfiomp 139). 

MARRlAors It performed by licence, must be solemnised 
m cither pinsh wheiem one of tlie persons his been 
for the preceding fortnight resident Ihe church where 
the marriage ceremony is to take place must be named 
in the licence FIk pirties themselves aie not obliged 
to tike out the licence peiconally, provided that whoever 
undertakes the oftic e t ikes oath that both the bride and 
bridegroom elut art of full age, and, it minors, have the 
consent of their pircnts and ^ 1 iidians Marriage hcehces 
miy be taken out at the pi op t othee at PoctorV Com- 
I mons I he cos* is 2s 6 d Spccnl luences difftr 
f om the oidiniry licence m pcanitting the paities to be 
Mimed At an> piicc not named, and at m hour different 
fiom that which is otherwise compulsoiv Marriages, 
without a speenl luciict, ran only be soh mmsed iKtwcen 
the houis of eight 01 lock and twelve in the forenoon of 


above, polish or w )od ishc-i, and the other, 1 a which to 
nnsc liieni imin diUeU aftti they ire washed, must be 
filled with chin cold wiUi Aftci imsingtluv should be 
pi iced man k, in I they will be diy and fit to use 01 put 
b> man h mi. Witho it the sodx or some similir sub 
St inee, pe rfc et biighliu ^s and c It nine ss w ill not be secuu d 
For keeping taiihenwirt, a drv eloped eupboird is 10 
be rc( omnn iidt I, for if tne it tide ’> 1 k< omc cither d unpot 
dusty they will not look bright or we I, even though they 
may be w peel when lequutd lot U'lC 
Ktnd^ of Lafthutwin Adaptid io DiffiUtit — 
It seems sttircely nectss uy to remark thu common white 
stone wire, or, as it is tironcously c ill< d, delft, is sufh 
cientl) well adipttd lor use is dinner, tea, and ehimber 
services, ind foi jugs , it i^ dso best for j im pots, white 
jars being more cleanly as well as nioic whole some for 
this latter purpo^ic, since th gli/c upon them cannot be 
affected by acids We shoulcl, mot cover, recommend the 
use of sin all jam pots, as these when once opened are 
quickly finished, and the contents aic not exposed to in 
jury by contaet with the air, as thev would be in higc 
jars. For picUcjiis, brown stone waie, or Nottingham 
ware, which is ctccichngly hud, and which has a gli/e 
that Cannot be affcitcd by the powerful aeid of vincgii is 
preferalfie. T hough this wai e is the 1 ' isi ibsorbcnt, some 

e rtion of the vincgai will always leiniin m u, ind pickle- 
's should thcre*fore never be used for other purposes , 
for pickles, jars previously used for the ptupost aic better 
than new. As regards these, the leveisc of our obstyrva- 
tions reacting Jam pots holds good— pickles do not 
SUffeir from exposure to the air when once opened, if they 
ate again carefully closed, and the pickles will always be 
m large jtrs than m small Nottingham waic 
tfidtild also be used whenever cooking is (lone m an 
«ft|fthan vessel, as m stew pots and pipkms, but no 
vessel will long bear immediate contact 
. 11% Ihe fire, Nottmglidm waie pets, with closely- 
hds, triU also be found most usefhl articles In 
to keep grocery stores of vaiiout foods Tbam 
H % foiM^ etommon yellow warn, chieHjr sold m im 
AMlif of ^ ifoond dishes* which w exceedingly cheap, 
well adapted foi larder purpDsesj poU 
dM hMit warp, ahd dtahes of this should m 


tlu diy 

Wlun a licence is not obtained, the banns must be 
published on thiee successive Sundays bv the officiating 
clergymen of the pin dies wheie the persons reside 
Ihe banns aie gcntially read if ter the second lesson 
in the morning service Any person knowing of an 
impediment to such marriages is bound to disclose it 
Ihc declu ition m ly be made pnvilely to the rltigyman 
I m the vestry Ihe muiiige must be solemnised in one 
I of the piiishts where the binns wcic pubh aed, and the 
cUrgymin officiiting at the cticmonv must be furnished 
with a ccrlitic itc of the pubhciiion of the banns in the 
other palish 

Ntuly ill dissenting pliccs of wordiip aic licensed 
for the (clebi ition of in midges , but it is necessary that 
the ugisti ir of the dislmt should be piescnt Maiiiage, 
without any ielij,ious ceremony, at the registrir’s office, 
IS legal, and compaiativtly inexpensive, the fees being 
small and fixed but the great majority of pci sons con- 
sider in mi age a religious as well as a civil contract. 

The numbw.r of bridtsmaids chosen to attend the bride 
to the altar depends on the style of the wedding If it is 
intended to be a veiy giy and bnllunt affair, any number 
from four to six or eight bridesmaids would be Appr^natCi 
If only A quiet wedding, two bridesmaids are sufficient 
In the hltci ease it is considered complimentarv to mute 
an unman ltd sister of both bride and bridegroom to dis- 
thaige the office The principal bridesmaid la generally 
either a sister or a very intimate young friend of the 
bnde If in^my bridesmaids are to constitute the btidal 
cotUee^ and there be young childicn on cither sidh of 
the lamily. their presence is sometimes considered An 
ornamental and appropriate addition to the grom Ii? 
village weddings, amongst the upper classes, littfo children 
are often chosen to scatter floweis along thp path of the 
biide as she leaves the church. 

It IS usual for the bndegroom to present each brides- 
maid with some token of the jomt of himself and 
bnde, in memory^ of the happy event Lockets rii)ig% 
and bracelets Ale the most popular emblems of the fond, 




gifts* A 
enCfom. 


ivee a bottouet 
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Bridesmaids* bouquets are composed of coloured flowers j the altar to the left of the bridem-oo^UWi^^ 
of the season. The bride’s bouquet, which is also the | bridesmaid within reach at her back, aiid td^her 
gift of the bridegroom, should be composed exclusively of signs her left*hand glove and bouquet during 
pure white flowers. raony. The bridegroom removes the glove of his rtebt 

Beyond the gifts described, the bridegroom has no hand. Some clergymen require the bride to 'raise 
expenses whateverto incur in connection with the wedding, veil during the ceremony at the altar, and it is better 
The bridesmaids* dresses are purchased at their own cost, to dispute the point 
The selection of the bridesmaids* dresses rests with the On leaving the altar the bride takes the left arm of the 
bride. Her taste is generally guided in the matter by the bridegroom, and proceeds to the vestry. The signing of 
pecuniary circumstances of the parents of the bridesmaids, the register takes place in die vestry, aAd is usually wit- 
since upon the latter the expense necessarily fails. Silks nessed by the bridesmaids and others desirous of signing, 
are not considered appropriate for bridesmaids* wear, The amount of fees paid to the officiating clergyman, 
unless the wearers be past the bloom of youth. Grenadine clerk, and others is decided rather by the social status tH 
is a favourite material, but its expcnsivencss causes it to the principal persons than by legal rights. Some people 
be little worn except by the wealthy classes. Plain white pay the exact fees, and nothing beyond, others give more, 
muslin or tarlatan arc the most appropriate, least costly, The legal fees vary according to the diocese, and should 
and generally becoming dresses worn by bridesmaids, be ascertained beforehand. A copy of the register should 
Endless varieties of trimmings may be called into use, to always be taken by the bride, for which the usual fee 
vary the costume according to the fashion of the day and given is half-a-crown extra. All fees and chaiges are 
season of the year. paid by the bridegroom*s best man, from money supplied 

Veils are now so generally worn that very few words by the bridegroom for the purpose, 
need be said in their favour. The rule to be observed is In returning from church the bride and bridegroom go 
whether the bride wears a bonnet or veil, because the unaccompanied in the bridegroom's carriage. They are 
bridesmaids invariably follow her example. Veils are the first to leave the church. The rest of the party follows 
both inexpensive and becoming to a young girl, hence in the best order possible, under the confusion which 
their general acceptance by bridesmaids. The veil worn generally ensues in leaving church after a grand wedding, 
by the bride should cover her face ; those worn bv the Wedding favours are found by the bride's family, and 
bridesmaids should be fastened at tlie back of the head, are distributed in the vestry immeiliately after the ccre- 
and only fall pver the back and shoulders. A coloured mony. The coachmen and servants are supplied with 
wreath of flowers, or bows composed of ribbon to match favours outside the church during the progress of the 
the trimmings 6f the dress, completes the head-dress of service. 

the bridesmaids. Bridesmaids* veils may be composed The final duty of the first bridesmaid consists in sending 
of plain tulle, unhemmed, or very soft silk gauze. The cards to friends of the wedded couple. The cards should 
bride's veil, if composed of cither of the above materials, be previously enclosed in envelopes and addressed, 
should be finished with a hem about one inch and a half Elaborate cards, attached with silver cord and similar 
wide, edged or not with blonde orlacc,as may be chosen ; bridal associations, are out of fashion. Either a card is 
Lice, however, is generally in favour for brides* wear ; and sent, bearing the name of both bride and bridegroom on 
the veil thus chosen forms a useful addition to her ward- one card ; or two cards, with the address of the joint 
robe as a shawl afterwards, residence on the card of the bride only. Of late years 

- The material of the bride's dress is liable to vary with the custom of sending cards has been generally discon- 
change of fashion, but white is the usual shade. Elderly tinued, and when such is the case, the advertisement 
people and widows generally wear silver-grey, but young inserted in the public journals announcing the marriage 
people should wear white. From the plain muslin to the conveys the notice of “ No cards.*' The reason is, that 
richest moiW the range of choice may extend. Low certain people may not take offence at not receiving cards, 
bodices are not in much favour for a bride’s dress ; As a general rule, all persons invited to the wedding- 
the more becoming fashion of high-necked and long- breakfast, when no cards are sent, call at the residence 
sleeved costume is daily gaining ground. In strictly of the bride and bridegroom immediately oh their return 
private weddings greater latitude of choice exists. home from the wedding-tour. If a wedding is designed 

If people have carriages of their own, the question of to be of a quiet nature, without breakfast, the parents 
conveyance to church is easily settled. If they are not of the young couple sometimes send invitations to the 
so situated, the bride's family finds the carriage for the church only. The latter is a French fashion thM is 
bridesmaids and bride, and the bridegroom finds his own. coming into vogue in England, and is found sufficient 
The carriage which conveys the bridegroom to church is notification of good feeling towards old friends Ahd. ac- 
used to convey the bride with himself home to breakfast, quaintances. All persons receiving such an inviteUion 
Grey horses are generally chosen for bridal occasions, are expected to call on the young couple on their reritril 
Liverymen usually charge extra for wedding-parties, and home. Such calls are of course returned, in the 
it is sometimes found more advantageous to hire the observed in visiting, generally. / v 

required conveyance for the day instead of for the P'ormal '^At homes'* after marriage are nm 
cei^emony only. dispensed with. The most simple and gencrtUlfbbsc^ved 

Ingoing to church, the bride, with her parents and one plan is for the bride, or her representative, to inSGri% 
bridesmaid, should go in the same carriage, the other her own handwriting, on the card, At home . 

bridesmaids having preceded her by some few minutes, flliing in the blank with the date. The cerethtmy of 
Tlie bridegroom goes to the church attended by his ^*best ing is then observed just as any other raornin^ d^} 
man,*’ and chould be in the vestry some httle lime before take place. ; . , ^ 

the arrival of the bride. When all the. party has A succession qf entertainments 
edsembled, and the officiating efergyman taken his the marriage of a young, couple. At all ^ 

piaco/nt the alur, the wedding-party instantly takes precedence over ladies of ieuperipr;ii^ iro 

the eltar,' ihe bride on her father's arm, or on that to herself ThTls, t;he bride would be 
of hli ^^presentafive,and the bridesn!iaids,%ith ciitiner-tab^e by the hdst, attd the tiext m 

;i!somewbat:' ; .■ , 
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IS thcici, while 

{lerfomed \^ui holes and lined' wllh da^VAS^ so, as to 
allow alt the $up^Huous water to diaih iwayv Af^er 
remaining until sufficiently hard, it is cat liitO 
about half a foot square, dried at a gentle heat^ 
scraped. These bloclks, which consist ot pure 
then exposed to heat in a stove, during which they fell 
into the irregular pteoes with the forms of which viir^ are 
all familiar. 

The disadvantage attending this process is that the 
whole of the gluten contained in the wheat, and also some 
of the starch, are destroyed during the ferinentaticu. To 


‘ ' o STAftCH.' 

STAKCH is a Vrhite substance obtained from the cellular, 
tissues of piants, which, when pressed between the ftn^rs, j 
feels sUglitiy crystalline, and emits a crackling sound, 
these chai^teristics being more marked in some varieties 
of starch thAh in others. Starch is a compound of twelve 
atoms df carbcji, and ten atoms each of hydrogen and 
oxygen. When exposed to the temperature of boiling 
Water it dries, and yields two atoms ot water. 

>Vhen starch is magnified it is found to consist of , , _ 

rounded granules of different shapes; for although starch, ! remedy this a process 'is sometimes employed in which 
from whatever plant it may be obtained, always has the ; the gluten is dissolved, and the whole of the starch con- 
same chemical composition, yet under these circumstances | tained in the wheat left unchanged behind. This is done 
the form of the granules differs greatly. Wheat yields a i by a solution of one of the caustic alkalies, and will be 
large q^uantity of starch ; so large that Sir Humphry ■ explained when we treat of rice starch. Starch is also 
Davy obtained seventy-five and a half parts of that stib- extracted from potatoes, which contain from twenty*four 
stance from one hundred parts of a sample of Middlesex j to thirty per cent, of that material, 
wheat which he examined. j The potatoes, after being washed, are rasped - feito a 

Every kind of wheat or other grain may he empkiyed ‘ pulp, in an apparatus contrived for that purpose ; this 


for the manufacture of wheat 
starch, although the grain may 
have been so damaged by ex- 
posure to the weather or by 
age as to be unfit for food. 
To prepare wheat starch the 
grain may be crushed or 
ground between rice rollers, 
and placed in a vessel with 
sufficient water to moisten it. 
In a few days — from two to 
five, according to the tempe- 
rature — the wheat ferments, 
and is then mixed with water 
in a large fermenting- vat, 
where it is suffered to remain 
for some weeks. The sediment 
is then removed, placed in a 
basket, ar^ a stream of water 
allowed to pass through it, 
during which time it has to 
be continually stirred. The 
water, as it passes through the 
basket, removes the starch, 



Fig. 5 , 


Fig. 9 . 
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pulp is placed on a &ieve, and 
exposed to a current of water, 
which removes the greater 
portion of the starch it con- 
tains. The water holding the 
starch in suspension passes 
through the meshes of the 
sieve into a vat, where it is 
allowed to settle and deposit 
the starch, which is theh dried 
for use. 

Potato starch is not much 
used for starching linen, owing 
to a property it possesses m 
attracting moisture from the 
atmosphere in wet weather. 
It is, however, employed ex- 
tensively in the manufacture 
of dextrine, or British gum, 
and also, in combination with 
resin and carbonate of soda^ 
as a size f Dr paper. 

Starch is also extracted from 
rice, by exposing it to the 


forming a milky liquid, while the bran is left behind, action of a solution of caustic potash or soda, in a stone- 
XI..: J . I .u i_ _ ^ . i — ^ m^.tall c vcsscl timed inside. The proportion 

of alkali pinploycd for the solution is two hundred grains 
to each g.dlon of water. If more than this amount 
of alkali were employed, the starch would be dissolved, 
instead of being left behind in the vessels. After the 
cuistic alkaline solution has acted on the starch for 
twenty-four hours, it is drawn off by a syphon. The 


Ihis milky fluid is then strained through a fine hair 
sieve, and collected in large vats, where it is allowed 
to remain for twenty-four hours, during which time it 
deposits the starch which it contains. 

After tliis has taken place, some plugs are withdrawn 
from the side of the vat, and the clear fluid allowed to 
escape.* If the starch is now examined, it will be found 


to be covered with a mucilaginous matter, which is to be | rice left behind is then washed with cold water, dried. 
Scraped off* The starch is next mixed with water to _ and ground into a fine powder. It is then ^ again acted 
putity it, and is then strained through a sieve, finer in | on by more of the solution— one gallon of fluid being ui^d 
Its meshes than the one last employ^, into another vat 1 for each pound. During the first twenty-four boans, the 


Or a .$ii|ilar construction to the last. ' It is allowed to 
pE^ain ' m the vat until the starch is again deposited, 
slimy, muciladnous matter oh its surface is then to 
he and it i$ to be mixed up with more water, 

fife 'water containihg; the starch is then to be again 
through a sieve into another vat to settle. 

. Jf the statch is intended to be of a blue coloiir, some 
ultrahtarin^ is added to give jt the loqulred tint. 
acid has^ been formed during the process of 
be added# to combine Mth 
ree 

i it wooM have an oh 

whidi ' i 




rice is well stirred up, but is afterwards allowed fe lemfeh ! 
at rest for three or four days. The liquid, which m 
a yellowish brown Colour, is then removed by 
and sufficient sulphuric acid is added to ifehtrailie ti^ 
alkali, and precipitate the gluten it previously ih 
solution, which is then colletted and diied^ v fe 
when mixed with floufj for the mhnfeictifee bread« : | 
biscuits, and Similar articles of ibod* 

The starch left after the aotkm of ^he solution 
mixed with wter,and passed sieve into anothee va 

'Vessel* ivherf'St is' »»*** 
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1 he illustration which accotf ptntes thi«> arti Je, Hiir 
repiescnts a few gninules of wheat starch vtiv hi^jhly 
magnified , they will be observed to have a lound iorm, 
and to virv consideiably m size Fig 2 is a icpiesenta- 
tion of pot ito starch, showing its peculiar slnpe, and the 
lines with which it is marked 1 he m innti in which the 
gr mules of staich aic ai ranged 111 the rcllulir tissue of 
plants IS shown in Fig 3 It rcpieseits a \crv thin slice, 
01 section, of a potato, as it appe irs when seen thiough a 
poweiful microscope 

Ihc appearance presented bv the stiich obtained from 
oits IS shown in Fig 4 In it is shown the m inner m 
which theirregulii sln]icd grams of staich me clustered 
‘ngethtr I*ig 5 rtpicstnis slirch ginnules obt lined 
fiom Indun coin mid ®hcws the blirk iiregulai spots in 
the centre Ijy whu h they aie distinguished 

ODDS AND I NDS 

// Tnnih Way of Removing Ini Spots f om T mat — 
Milt -i little fit, lad dip the stimcd poilion of the linen 
into it When the article 1$ washed, the st iin will dis* 
appear 

in } asy Way to Chan Sther Atfults Set hie to 
some whcit striw collect the ashes, and, liter powdcimg 
It, sift It through muslin Polish the silver plitc mth a 
little of It ipplud to sonc soft h ithei 

lo Pfi SI m hlacL Lhittits ’-Boil the dunicsin siigir 
and witer until tlu> iic rtductd to i pulp Thin lad 
moir cherries ind liilf tlKii weight ol loif sugii, and 
(ontinne to boil them until they become of the pioptr, 
coiHist ncc 


COOKl RV 1 \MX 

FRIlNCH DISHls, MCI mp 1 u) 

Sms th I tnth {(ht 7 uHe oj I at its) obtinud bv 
pluing them in bigs ni uk of sum strong ind <011 c 
nuteiiai and siibjcding them to thi utionol i pimciiul 
puss, liny be pi (served in bottles when tin y hue been 
exposed to the heit of boiling waci foi a (piiitei ol in 
hour 1*01 ordinal V house Jiold pm poses, it will be found 
inoic convenient to prcseive the huit in the st lU of pulp 
I his IS done b> biuising the fiuit with i wooden spemn, 
on a rouse ineUlhc sit vi, until ill the jum e an 1 soft p ilp 
piss thiough the meshes, ind onl> the skins seeds, iiul 
similir poilions iic left in the sieve I hen iwoomues 
ol e lushed loif sugii ire tube added to each pound of 
pulp, put into bottles, ind subjected toheU asdiieeted 
lor the pieseived juiees \\ hen fiuits th it cunt un stones 
are picservtd by this piorcss a few of then kernels au 
sometimes placed with them in the bottles in which they 
areprescivtd 1 

if tmon lilts {Of an Hoficots) To prcseive these 
vctjCtal ks they should be put into wide mouthed bottles 
as soon as g'nthdcd, and the vessels containing them, 
exposed to the heii of joiJing watei foi an hour I 

Pitits Pins (Pea>) - J*ut some gool sued p< is into | 
ootties, whi( h must not be completely filled, and kt the 
vessels remain in boiling wati^r for three quartets of an 
houi 

Bopuf il I Et at late » Tala a piece of the rump of beef, 
remove anv bone that may be attached to it, then lard it 
well, and sprinkle it with the herbs usual!) emplojed for 
seasoning, chopped up as small as possible, and also a 
little saltpetre, the quintity required of tne litter ingre- 
dient baing about an ounce to every four or live pounds 
of meat Place the beef in a pan with some crushed 
{umpei berries, basil, and thyme, and season jt with J 
peppei and a few doses Sprinkle evei »t a niixtnne I 
of three pirts salt and one of moist sugai, six ounre^of 1 
•ah and two ounces of sugar being the c^ntiiy roquM 


for five or six pounds of meat. Let the moot iwhtala tn 
the pan for eight days, during which tuna it must ho 
frequently turneso, 1 hen it move the beef, steep iyhr*two 
houii in cold water, or wash it with hot water j wrap It 
up m a white eloih, tic it lound with string, and simmer 
It ovei a slow hie in equal paits of red wme and water, 
witli some errrots, onions, por'snips, parsley, thyme, and 
chives Aftc'- the meat has siinmeied for five or siX 

hours it will be sufficiently done, and may then be 
allowed to become eol I Before sending the beef to 
t iblc, ti iin it carcfull) , and pour over it the contents of 
the vessel in which it was cooked 
I inintl (i Aio\au a la Bom ^toisf {Mtnced Betf d la 
Boiif^toiii) - Put in a pan a inixtuie of flour and butter, 
blown over the fite, and cook in it some cold roast 
beef, picviously cut up as smdl as possible. Pour over 
It e<{uil paits of wine and stock btoth, and season with 
p lisle y, basil, thyme, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Boil 
j the whole at i gtntlc heat until it becomes tender, and 
add be foie sending lo table a spoonful of the best s ilad oil 
lan^ih (il Ban/ dlliailaU {Pickled Jompiif) — 
Fake d hief longue, trim it, soak it in water, and tlicn 
dry It on a eh th. Afitiw uds sprinkle ovei every part 
ol it with ixiudtred s Itpctie, ind pliee it in a vessel 
with bisil, th me, ami pe[»p 1 Now make a strong 
pi(kk with boiling w iter, and vvlun it h is bceome cold, 
poi 1 It ovei the lonj^iie, so as to eompktely cover it 
with the fluid I he tongue must be allowed to remain 
in this pK kic foi live 01 six di)s, the durition of the 
tnm depending on the season ol the )cai, as U should 
rennin foi a longer time in wintei than in summer 
When till ton,^ut is piekktl, it should be cooked in two 
pints of w tei, with hisil, th)ine, onions, caiiots, ptppcr, 
ind s mie cloves llien id I enough of the bunt in 
vvheii the 1< ngiie w is pukled to lendii the liquid 
sufheientl) sdt J he ti n^^uc will rii|uiie to bo boiled 
ovi! a slow hie for two houis iml then diowed to cool 
in the luiuid I he tongue is to bc put in a 1. hh with 
the hroth in vim h it w is boiled 
Liiitlhs iti Ba if {Buf hfa ns) Soik the brains in 
1 ikewirm witcr iiiel put them in a stewpan liiih soim^ 
«ili< es of bacon onii ns eairots, chives, and paislo Pour 
ovci them ecpi il pxits cl white wine and stoik broth, 
seasoned with pepper anti silt I hen took the brains 
at a gentle he it tor h ill an hour, and send them to tabic 
with iiied paisley 

Ltrvellts d la Same I ornate {Brains •with lomato 
Aa«t£) — ‘Dicsj the biains as dnccteel foi tlie picecding 
dish, then liy them m a plate, and covet them with tomato 
sauce 

Palais de Bauf Mannf {Palate e/ Btcf Pulled) — 
Soak a palate of beef in hot water, until the menibian^ 
th U covers it can be readily scraped off. C ut thf mc^it 
into (s, and pickle it in vmtgar, seasoned with pepper, 
salt, bi) It ives, ind clovts. A little giihc may also 
bc added if the flivour is agreeable i hen piepare a 
thin, cream like paste, with Hour, white wine, salad od, 
yolks of eggs, and a little silt, and dip the pieces mto 
it so as to cover them, ind fry them in a pan |p a good 
colour 

/ a/ats de Ban/ GiilU {Palate of Bee/Giutodj 
some palate ot beef, cooked and cut up as before directed^ 
m olive o 1 and the juiec of a lemon, seasoned with mush* 
rooms, chives, parsley, salt, and pepper, and then cover 
with bread-u limbs Grill the sltCei, and ssnd thdUtc 
table with satire pt^uante 
Queues de Mouton au Rim {Sheep's Tails mlh 
Place some shcc<f of bacon at the bottom of a stCWjpani 
together with sofhe sheepS tads ; add also aome mm 
onions, carrots, parsley, thyms* or any other herhs thal 
may be preferreo, Seaixm with salt, pepper, amjl dUyea, 
anq thw 4 oi|!ne «ock hroth 1 plaee the tstnmm 

tht? htid 000k with a rlow Now take amvie yr# 
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ste^ it in tiroth until it swells ; add it 
ttit tne contents of the stewpan, and simmer the whdle 
heat. When sent to table, the bottom of 
the disn should be co\^red with some of the uce ; then 
the sheep’s taiU are placed on it, and the rest of the nee 
poured over it 

Cirv$UiS de M&utan {Sheeps s BtainsX are dressed in the 
Htanncr directed for cervelhi de veau. They are not, 
however, equal in davoui to the latter dish. 


CRAYONS. 

The best French ciayons for drawing on paper are manu- 
factured with the purest pipeclay, winch lias been pre- 
viously ground as hnc as possible, and well washed, to 
remove all extraneous matters ; this is then made into a 
piste with a solution of shellac m rectihcd spiuts, some 
turpentine and colouring matter being afterw irds added 
The proportions usually employed for this puipose aie 
twelve parts pipeclay, six pails shellac, four parts of 
spirits of wine, two parts oi turpentine, and twehe of 
colour. Sometimes the crayons are made into a paste 
with the macilagc of gum arable m water, instead ot the 
solution of shell ic ; othei makers prefer to employ a 
mucilage prcpired with trigacanth for this puipose 
O .asionally the piste is mixed up with ale, barlcy-ualei, 
milk (either pure or skimmed), or sugar-candy. 

Thi coloirs employed in the manufacture of cra>ons 
arc th »i. gMiPi illy used for punting m oil. They lequirc 
to be reduce 1 to thi finest possible slate of division befoie 
b>;ing used, is on tliu mmh of the txcellcncc ol a cra>on 
d.'pends. The coIo ii-> employed miy either be used m a 
pitc slate, or lubbM up with sufficient chalk to produce 
the lequiiei tint The following colouis arc used in the 
manufacture of Cl ayo Is - for the reds, vermilion, vai fous 
lakes, red chilk (h^nitite), red-lead, and icd oxide of iron 
are emoloyelj the blues are mule with Prussian blue.str- 
ditcr, indigo, &r , yellows, with Naples yellow, jellowoi hi c, 
orange an I leinm chrome, &c Kings yellow and oipi- 
ment iictonHiin's directed to b' used , but as the> are 
very prison fion the quintity of arsenic they contain, * suiface uith 


their employment cinnot be recommended C.iocns are 
midc by a mixtuie of blues and yellows, the panic ular tint 
being determine 1 by the rclilivc pioportions of the colouis 
used— this, if the yellow colour picpondciatcS| a briyht 
green is obtained; but if the blue is in excess, a cluk 
green. Brown criyons are usually prcpaicd with brown 
ochre, and also with raw or burnt umber, and terra di 
Sienna; sometimes ivorv-black or lake is added to pro- 
duce particular tints, White crayons arc made w ilh ch ilk, 
and sometnnei carbonate of lead; black, with lamp-black, 
ivory-bUck, or bhc’dei 1. 

Whe*n crayons arc minufactured on a large scale, the 
composition is placed in a cylinder perfoiated at one end 
with round boles the sue of a criyon. To the other 
extremity of the cylinder a piston is fitted, which, descend- 
ing With considerable force, not only forces out all the 
Hir-bubMdS that may be entangled m the mass, but also 
causes il to issue through the openings in long cylindrical 
pieces. They arc then dnod, and aftcrwaids divided into 
portions of the proper length. 

The ordinary method employed where only a small quan- 
tity of crayons is rcHinired to be made is to com ^rcss the 
miee 0$ strongly aj^ possible, to expel all air-bubblos, and 
, then toll It out into the proper shapft. The newly-made 
fkto then placed on blotimg-papcr ull perfectly 
surface is then rubbed with ven fine glass- 
Save a kind of bloom which forms on them 
d, and they then ready for use 
Jud nf black crayon for drawing or writing on 


are then boUed m melting beeawiut for an hour^ The 
marks made by a crayon of this description may be ren- 
dered permanent by warming the back of the paper on 
which it has been used, so as to cause the particles ct 
charcoal to adhere to its suiiace. 

Lithographic crayons, for writing on stone, consist 
chiefly of hard soap, white wax, and lampblack, melted 
together for about h<ilf an hour, care being taken in the 
manufacture to stir them continually while meUmg, The 
pan cont lining it is then removed from the hie, the com- 
position allowed to cool slowly, and is then, while stiU 
liquid, poured into moulds A good form foi this purpose 
consists oi three drachms of white wax, three drachms 
and a half of h.iid soap ptepared with tallow, and half a 
drichm of tincly powdeted lainpblackw 

I or the purpose ot making this composition harder, 
shellac is sometimes added, as in the following receipt — 
Shvllac, one quarter of an ounce, the same quantity of 
haul soap, half an ounce of white wax, and one drachm of 
lunpblnc^ In making these crayons the shellac is first 
melted, then the other ingieclients arc added. Occasion- 
ally spermaceti is employed in this pieparation, in which 
case equal pirts of th it si bstniice, white wav, and hard 
soap are used, a suflaiont qiimtny of lampblack to give 
it the required eoloiu being added 

Owing to the quickness with whuh labds become 
detached when exposed in damp situations, as in a wine- 
Cl liar, It IS often advisable to wine on the bottle itself 
Crayons for this purpose may be ptepaied by inciting two 
diachms of yellow beeswax, wjtli thice diachms of tallow 
and half an ounce of sperniaciti, and tlun adding six 
drachms of red had and one of caibonate of potash 
(pcirlash), and sufficient lampblvk to colour it The 
m iterials should be kept at x model ate heat, only sufficient 
to lender them fiuie),for about half an hour, and ate to be 
continually stined duiing that tune Ihe composition is 
then to be pouiod into «i nairow glass tube, closed by st 
eoik at one end , and the tube is then plunged into a 
vessel of (olcl watci. 

To iUepare Pnmuepaper for Drawng on with 
Oayoftr- Paper of this kind is made by coating the 
a mixture of \eiy finely divided pumice- 



stone powder with starch Another way to prepare it 
consists 111 painting ovir the surface of the paper with 
gelatine oi staich, and then dusting over it some pumice- 
stone reduced to a \eiy fine powder. U may also be pre- 
pared by lubbing ovei the 1 icc of ordinary paper with a 
piece of smooth puiniee stone, and afterwards carefully 
u moving cveiy particle of loose powder by means of a 
loil of white paper passed gently over its surface. 

fiind for Pixmg Crayon Drawings - Add three- 
quarters of an ounce of isinglass to two and a half ounces ot 
distilled vinegar Let them icmain for twenty-four hours; 
then pour in a pint of hot water, and keep the liquid hot 
until the isinglass is dissolved. Ihe fluid is then to 
Ih iilteicd tbtough white blotting-paper, and placed m a 
sioppcKd bottle with the same quantity of lectified Spmts 
of wmc. lo use this liquid the drawing should be held 
hon/ontally by the four cornets, with the surface Which 
h IS been diawn on downwards, care being taken that it is 
not allowed to touch anything The hxmg-fluid is then 
painted over the baik of the di awing with a very soft, flat, 
camers-hair brush, sufficient liquid being used to allow 
It to penetrate through the substance px the paper and 
render the cr^yon-nuirks moist. White doing this, great 
care must be taken not to apply iftorc of the liquid to 
some parts of the paper than to tne test If this is not 
attended to there is danger of the drawing appearing 
stained when finished. Tfio back of the diawmg it tIfiliSl 
to be agum gone over with the brush, taking 
less fluid than was pieviOusly done When irowed 
the drae^mg is to be inmi^ md hud on some rm fM*fcce 
to dor- * ^ . 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. -^XXXVL 
PHOl^GftAPHy. 

Op all the arts successfully adopted by amateurs, pho- 
tography is, periiaps, the most pleasing in iis study and 
gratitying in its results. Its diniculties, when met by the 
exercise of ordinary care and intelligence, will be found 
comparatively few and unimportant, while in overcoming 
tliein the student obtains a ready insight into some of the 
most deeply interesting principles of optics anti chemistry. 

There are two princip.il processes now in vogue, the 
wet collodion, and the modern gelatine dry process, both 
of which will receive attention. The first subject to be 
considered, however, is apparatus. 

The Camera.— k large variety of cameras are in use. 
The simplest consists of a small chamber, with a sliding 
body to enable us to lengthen it (Fig. i). When the lens 
is screwed into its place in front, and covered, and when 
the dark slide, Fig. 2, i^ 
in its place, and 
closed, this camera must 
exclude light perfectl}’, or 
It will be of very little 
use. In Fig. i. at A, you 
will observe what is called 
the “focussing screen;^' 
this consists of a square 
of very finely ground 
glass, framed so as to 
slide into the grooves pre- 
pared for its reception. 

When this is removed, 
and the dark slide, Fig. 2, 
is placed in the same 
grooves, a glass plate, 

C ut into the slide, should 
e in exactly the same 
plane as that previously 
occupied by the ground 
glass, 'liiis also is an in- 
dispensable requirement. 

Referring again to Fig. 2, 
you will notice the outer 
door, B. This is opened 
to put the plate on which 
the photograph is ob- 
tained in its place, in 
which it is kept by a 

spring, and the door is shut and fastened with buttons. 
When the plate is in the camera, ready for ex|.K)3iire to 
the image which the lens will throw upon it, tlie shutter, 
A, is drawn up. 

For out-door work a portable camera, constructed so as 
to fold up, and with the sides made of leather or cloth 
like a concertina, is used, and as they answer all purposes 
better than the uxioden ones, we should recommend the 
purchase of one at first. These are generally supplied 
with three double dark slides to hold two dry plates each, 
Camtra Stands . — To put the camera into a position 
ready for work, we require a stand. A very large variety 
of camera stands have been from time to time introduced, 
but some of the best and simplest are also the oldest 
One of these is shown in Fig. 3. This is called a tripod, 
and being firm and portable, can be used for either in-door 
or out^door work. 

Z^>itjf/^'^Like the cameras and stands, lenses are of 
VarioUB kinds, but they are classed broadly under 
heads, namely* landscape and portrait. When mounted 
ready for the appearance of a portrait lens is Shoarfi 
in Fig. 4. The cap or cover which prevema light enter* 
throtigh glasses is mark^ B ^ aiwJ C shows IBlif 
hicb '.%s fostefsed upon thp camera for the liiia'ao 
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! turned, acts upon therack, and so puslies 
' back the lenses for the purpose of focussing'. , Hfcltswwi 
: us the section of a landscape lens, and Eig' s a 

; portrait lens. To these diagrams we must return , again 
j when we are more fully explaining their nature apd the 
principles which govern their management 
For all-round work perhaps the best lenses for an 
amateur are what are known as • symmetricals* or recr 
ttlinears. These consist of two glasses exactly alike, 
mounted face to face, and although in taking portraits 
I with them a somewhat longer exposure is required than 
1 with a portrait lens, yet they give better definition, and 
I will render architectural subjects without distortion, 

! They are also very useful for general landscape work and 
fur copying. 

Baths. — For wet collodion work a bath is required to 
hold a solution of nitrate of silver, and for this the very 
, best material is glass. Baths are sold made of gutta- 
percha and of glazed 
porcelain, but for the 
nitrate of . stiver solution 
those ma^ of glass are 
undoubtedly preferable- 
The form of bath most 
commonly used is that 
drawn in Fig. 7. It is 
sometimes used upright, 
as there shown, and 
sometimes aslant, as in 
Fig. 13, the latter position 
being the most commonly 
adopted. It is as well to 
have a wooden case made 
for the bath, with a sup- 
port to keep it at the re- 
quired angle, as shown 
at K. 

A fiat porcelain dish 
(Fig. 8) is required in 
both processes to hold a 
solution of sociiam hypo- 
sulphite or thiosulphate 
for fixing. For the gela- 
tine process a fiat ebonite 
or papier-maclid tray is 
used to develop the nega- 
tives in, and a porcelain 
dish to hold a saturated 
solution of alum for hardening the film. 

iiipper . — The piece of glass marked A (Fig. 7) is known 
as the dipper ; it receives the plate B, and is used to lower 
it into the silver bath, as shown at D, Fig. 13. 

The OpenUiftfr or Dark Room . — For this either a small 
room or large cupboard may be used ; or what is known 
as a dark tent, of the kind shown in Fig, 9, may be pur- 
chased or manufactured. Some of the dealers have mtle 
dark rooms for sale of a very compact and portabfo kdhd, 
fitted complete and ready for immediate use. jdis* 
advantage of working in a small operating chamb^ arises i 
from the fumes of your chemicals, which in 
at least, are very unpleasant, if not seriously bnhedifoy* 
When a small room is made use of, it should be so vehti- 
lated that the air is admitted without the light The ^rk 
room must have a window of two thicknesses of ' 
stained with aurine and magenta, m^ut^ted 
plates of glass, which only admits thos^ irhys 
that have least chemical power, as we,s|iait 
explain. If you uSe a spare room, keep tvj^hing^^ 
it that is likely tO^boW dust, for it is 
dark chamber should be as free as \ 
great foe to lui^esafviLpkbtogiai^y^^ 
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€^i^iiiaiid statid; «oap, &<^ will be requii^. 

K itHfe Tootif has ito ^inaosr, an ordinary lamp, screen^ 
Wi* ti0O folds of the paper, may be used to work by. 

G/aSi of these will suffice, one large 

and one small 

Gradmi^i Glass Msasures (Fig. lo).— These glasses 
are provided with spouts, and aie divided by lines in> 
dicating the quantities of solution they will hold, with 
Signs a|jpended, as explained in the following table : 

* I pint contains 20 ounces, 3 xx. 

% j, or one ounce, contains 8 drachms, 5 viij 
5 j, or I drachm, contains 60 minims or drops. 

As a great nicety is sometimes needed in measuring out 
the required proportions of different liquids, these glasses 


plated of various sises, threo 01? ; A boKes wiH 

be required ; but if your camera is a smyi OOe, m^de for 
plates of one size, of course one such box will somCe. 

Glass PMss. — These plates may , be procured the 
dealers, cut to the sizes required. They; vary iii quality 
and consequently in price, but the kind knowO ha natted 
crown will be found quite good enough, although many 
prefer them cut from plate-glass. In choosing plates, 
select such as are free from scratches, specks, and Other 
flaws, and grind their sharp edges down with coarse emery-, 
cloth, or with a piece of the composition sold by the 
dealers for that purpose. I'he plates most commonly in 
use are those ranging in size from by 6J inches, to 4t 
by 3i inches. These sizes are known as whole-plate 
(the largest) and quarter-plate. 
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will bp found very useful. It will be as well to procure 
one 10 ounce and one 2 drachm measure. 

A Fe'W Wide and Narrmv-nwuthed Bottles, of various 
sizes, one or two with stoppers, and one of the kind called 
a Winchester quart,” may be obtained. How many of 
these bottles, and the kind you may require, will largely 
.depend upon the direction your practice takes, and may 
be gleaned from our next paper, in which we shall treat of 
the materials. \ 

A Few Glass SiirHnfi, Bads, 

A Piece of Black Velvet, about one yard square, for 

‘ .^AkinitoA—Snpposing you have the len^ 

Stand, baths, and dark room? you will still require 

inside for the redepton of 
ticleanedi in 



The Ar^entometer is required for testing your silvw 
bath from time to time, in order to keep it at one unit- 
form strength. ' ' 

A Collodion Either an ordina^ bottle with a ^ 

good cork may be used, or a bottle sold for the purpo^ 
with a spouted removable mouth, covered with an 
tight glass top. As it is important to keep the pqmh'W 
the collodion bottle scrupulously clean, a cork ij pet^ 
than a stopper, as it wipes out the neck every ^nie UJS 
removed. ^ ^ 

PlaU-NoldeK^ln woridng large plates a plate-hower 
of some sort will be necessary. Th^ known as pnci^ 
matic are perhaps as good as any. work^n r^utm 

the same principle as the bqysv*^v*uclfer., 
consists of X short tube with^ mouth at ogr . 

end and a ball at the india^n|m 

The baU is, squeezed*, and - 

of thO'^'plaifei^' ,On 
of, the\mw$phcre..qain#|^^^^^ 








^per is exposed to behind a ntgaiive. The back 
is in two pieces hinged together, so that one half of the 
print may be raised and examined without disturbing 
the other half, (See Fig. 13,) 

At the commencement we informed the reader that 
there were at the present day two princijjal methods of 
obtaining a negative, viz., by the collodion and the 
gelatine process. We will now devote a few lines to 
the consideration of their various advantages and dis 
advantages. Gelatine plates require only a fraction of 
the exposure necessary with collodion, and this property 
renders instantaneous photography, which always has 
a great chirm for the amateur, comparatively easy. 

These plates can also be purchased packed in boxes 
of one dozen ready for use ; and they may, if necessary, 
be developetl many months after exposure. Therefore, 
in working with gelatine dry plates, the necessity for 
carrying a dark tent, chemicals, &c., into the field is 
entirely dispensed with; all that is essential being the 
lens, tripod stand, focussing cloth, and a camera, with 
a few double dark slides to hold the plates. Three 
is the number usually supplied with a camera, and this 
allows six plates to be taken, which will be as many as 
the ordinary amateur is likely to 
outing. 

Again, a dark room is not an absolute necessity fori whitish grey to yellow, 
making pictures by this proccs^as the dark shdo can be' Sometimes white pepper is manufactured in England, 
filled and the plates developed at night by the light of a ^ l^y merely rubbing off the outer rind in a mill, in the same 


cases wbeir^ the iiiet ^incipaUy cotis)iSt$;ofriW^ 

—its moderate Use will be found to assist 
if taken in excess, it is injurious to the Imt* 
quantities it may even destroy life, both by ’ll|7 ; 

flammation of the Stomach, and also by its actioti dn iM 
nervous system. / - ^ 

Many varieties of black pepper are met with in com^ 
merce— the best, which is imported from Malabar, is of a 
brownish black colour. The ordinary black pepper sold 
ill shops, and which is the cheapest kiifil, comes from 
Sumatra, and is valued in proportion to its weight, fhe ^ 
heavy kind, known as “shot pepper," being the most 
esteemed. 

Black pepper is covered with a rind, or outer bark, and 
when this is removed is known as white pepper. This 
is done by steeping the berries in salt water, exposing 
to the sun, for a few days, until the rind becomes softened 
and bursts. While still moist the berries are then rubbed, 
so as to entirely remove this covering. By undergoing 
this process the pepper loses much of its pungent odour 
and taste, and thus becomes milder, and more fitted for 
domestic use. 

White pepper is smoother than black, with a better suf- 
want for one da'-’s ' more especially as only the soundest and best berries 
^ ' are selected for its preparation ; and varies in colour from 


lamp constructed for the purpose, which can be bouirht 
of any dealer in photographic apparatus for a few 
shillings. 

So much for the advantages of dry plates. On the 
other hand, with collodion it is possible, by skilfully 
managing the development, to give greater intensity to and 
bring into prominence one part of the negative, and to 
subdue others, if necessary, thereby tending to produce a 
more artistic result .^ain, as the plates must be dc- 
velopcd on the spot, if an error has been made in the 
exposure, ami the photograph fails, it can be remedied by 
taking another ; whereas with gelatine you may possibly 
not find until yoi are 200 miles or so away, that the 
picture which perhaps you risked your life to secure is 
over or under-exposed, .pd consequently a failure. This 
is aggravating, to put it mildly. There are also many 
faults to which gelatine films are liable, such as green fog, 
blistering, frilling, &c. On the whole, however, the 
advantages far preponderate for average work, and the 
whole process is so much simpler and so easily con- 
ducted, that for general work it is fast elbowing collodion 
negatives out of the field. 


PEPPER. 

BLACK, WHITE, LONG, AND CAYENNE. 

Black pepper is the berry of a climbing plant known 
as Piper a native of the East Indies, and is 

cultivated in the West Indies. The berries grow in 
long, thin clusters, and are collected from the plant while 
yet unripe, when they are of a green tint, and before they 
turn red. The plants require to be of at least four years* 

E Wtb before the berries can be gathered for use. Care 
to be taken not to gather them too young, otherwise 
th^ apt to fall to powder when dry. 

The berries, when gathered, are placed on mats to dry, 
during which process they become black. Black pepper, 
from the very hnt taste it possesses much ei^jpici^ 

of a ma^r it 

and m good condition, it also posses^ 
which is ^ essential od in 

.'ppsitibn. " ■ 


manner as pearl bar’ey is prepared. It is also occasionally 
made fioni Penang pepper, by bleaching it with chlorine. 

When ground, pepper is often adulterated with other 
materials, s ich as rice, linseed meal, wheat-flour, and 
similar artic.cs. 

Long pepper, the dried fruit of the Pip^ is 

extensively cultivated in Bengal, and is much used all over 
India. Tnis variety of pepper is of a brownish colour in- 
clining to grey. It varies in length from an inch to an 
inch i nd a half, and is of the diameter of a large goose- 
quill. It is of a milder taste than black or white pepper, 
but is not much used in England. 

The best cayenne pepper consists of the poos of the 
Capsicum frutesce ns into a fine powder. Cayenne 

pepper, but of inferior quality, both as regards its strength 
and fiavour, being less aromatic, is also obtained fr\.m 
the Capsicum annuum^ and other species. 

The pods of the Capsicum frutescens are commonly 
known as “bird pepper.” They are of an orange-red 
colour, arc usually one inch in length, and contain about 
a dozen flattish seeds, of a shape something resembling 
the kidney. 

The seed-vessels, or pods, of the Capsicum anmum we 
usually sold under the name of chilies. They are much 
larger than those previously described, some of themftbeing 
from two to three inches long, and alxiut one inch 
They a*'c divided according to their shape into longi slii^t, 
and heart-shaped pods. ! 

Cayenne pepper owes its peculiar properties to 
presence of an active principle named capsicine^ and)!^hl^,; 
may be extracted from it by alcohol and T|iti 

pepper should be carefully kept from the action of 
light, otherwise it loses the fine red colour it 
possess. It is sometimes adulterated with various 
stances, such as the husks of mustard seed, ricc^ tu 
salt, red-lead, red oxide of iron, brick-dust, | 
The salt is added to increase its weighty and also .to f 
its colour a brighter red. A ' * * ^ 

tpay be added tc^ cayenne pepfser 
detect^ by the, |a 8 te» owing to 
cayenne concealing that, of 
' Jhis adulteration'; 'may 








.f^ijpid^,;:' With a 

coixi|»o$ii;io^ ^0^9 wax, and l^p^l^aciL rub tte |»$pdr. 

Wbm the brm or other 9ub$tai]ce W ibe tdioor <1 
tlie ball wiS adhere to the paper, and gtW ^e |)^tem; 
and with catehil rubbing a perfect fac-aimile fltnay U 
obtained. There is a rubber composed of a yeltdwi^etaUk 
powder, mixed with the same adhesive $u)}Stan.t:eS;its iht 
black rubber, Which, when applied to dLrk pi^r, 
the exact appearance of the original brass. The 
appears to be the brass itself, and the paper the stone s^ali 
in which the brass is eml>edded^ A mixture of black 4 ead 
and linseed oil, applied with a washdeatlier rubber, pn> 
duces a good effect where great sharpness is required 
This process is useful for taking patterns of any kind, 
where they are raised above the surface. 


from the atmosphere js 
( tq|f;nb ailbr|de 4 calcium it contains. 

of iron are added not only 
to increase its weight, but also to prevent its losing colour 
when Exposed to light. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


ab^ut Barley.^li barley is deprived of the husk 
that it, and is rounded in a mill, it is known as 

peart badey. When pearl barley is boiled in water, and 
strained, 4 t forms the beverage called barley-water. 
Sometimes barley is ground into flour ; it is then known 
oatmeal. Barley is much employed in the manufacture 
of malt. For this pui*pose the malt is well wetced with 
Water, piled up into a heap, and allowed to remain for a 
coD^derable time. After a certain period the barley 
begins to germinate, and the rudiments of the future 
rod and stem sprout forth from the grain. At the same 
time the starch contained in the barley is changed into a 
kind of gum, and afterwaras into sugar. The grain is now 
dried in kilns, by which the vitality of the young plant is | 
destroyed, and the barley converted into malt, the colour 
of the malt depending on the ‘degree of heat to which the 
grain has been subjected. When a very moderate degree 
of heat is employed it is of a light colour, and is known as 
light dried malt, which is used for pale ales and similar 
fluids. But if a high temperature is employed, the malt 
is of a dark colour, and can only be used for poj ter and 
stout. 

Bed Manifold Paper for obtaining Copies of Em-^ 
broidery y or Other Patterns , — Rub a sheet of thin white 
paper with a smooth piece of red chalk, until every portion 
of its surface has been gone over. Afterwards rub the 
Joo<;e powder which has become detached from the chalk 
into the substance of the paper with a piece of fine linen, 
and dust oif any portions of powder that may still remain 
on Its surface. 'I'o use this paper, it should be laid with 
the pi'ep4red side downwards on the sheet of white paper 
on which it is intended for the copy to appear. The 
pattern is then laid on it, and its outline carefully gone 
over With a blunt point, which must press gently on it, so 
as to transfer the red powder from the manifold paper to 
the surface on which it rests. If this is carefully done, 
with the requisite degree of pressure, when the manifold 
paper is removed, a perfect impression of every line traced 
will be found on the paper on which it rested. If wished, 
a number of copies can be obtained by only once going 
over the pattern, provided as many sheets of manifold 
and white paper are arranged as there are copies desired. 

To Purify Neats foot I'his may be done by mixing 

the nit with an equal quantity of water, and placing them 
in n pan over the fireto simmer. Stir the oil continually 
till it ie entirely mixed with the water, then remove the 
vessel from the Are, and allow it to cool. When quite 
cold remove aJl the oil, which now floats on the surface, 
awn subject it to the same process with more water. 

! If kl^desired to employ this oil for the preparation of 
ciream, it may be perfumed by using orange-flower or 
; .lose i^ateri instead of ordinary water. 
f when Oysters 

t^Season^^^oM half a pint by measure of shelled 
- beat up in a mortar into a paste, in the 

" ‘ > qf sWfy wine, together with a dmchm of 

* hm of pepper, and Imlf an bonce . of sdk. 
sin o/tbe fluid, ddd ar^ 
s the liqtdd in 



METHOD OF MAKING CLOTH AJJD 
LEATHER WATERPROOF. 

The minute spaces between the fibres of the yatn^ eithd 
of cloth, silk, or cotton goods, cause them to be peryfont 
to water ; therefore, thesq minute channels in cloth and 
the pores of leather must be closed up in order to make 
them waterproof. 

Many have been the means adopted and invented fbt 
the purpose, and some are quite simple enough to be 
adopted at home. 

In waterproofing factories the process is carried on ir; 
rather a different manner to the house process. Rock 
alum, whiting, :md water are the ingredients for producing 
a solution of aiiiminc, in which the fabric is soaked ; 
it is then passed through a solution of waim yellow 
soap water, to fix the alum in the interstices of the cloth, 
and enable it to resist the action of water, and so rendei 
the fabric waterproof. Then the cloth is washed and 
pressed. The proportions of ingredients for this pro- 
cess are as follows 15 lbs. of materials ; lb. of rock 
alum ; 1 J lb. of common whiting ; and 3 gallons oi 
water. Soap solution, temperature 100^ Fahr. 3 lbs. o1 
yellow soap, 30 gallons of water, to 50 lbs, v. eight of cloth, 
.<\nother method is by immersion in a preparation com^ 
posed of 2 oz. of pulverised alum dissolved in i pint 
of distilled , water ; and i oz, of dry white*lead rubo^d 
down in i pint of wearer. The two solutions arc mixed and 
allowed to settle ; the liquor constitutes the required agent. 

Another method by immersion i 02. of dry white^lead 
rubbed down in half a pint of water ; 1 02. of poqnded 
alum dissolved in half a pint of water ; mix ; and add 
2 fluid drachms of acetic acid, and allow to setU^ 

When the cloth has been immersed in the liquor re- 
sulting from either of the above solutions, it is passed 
through a solution of quicklime, and a third time through 
a solution of Irish moss, which acts as u mucilage. 

Waterproofing in the household may be easily managed 
thus : — Boil half an ounce of Russian isinglass in a; pifU 
of sofl water till dissolved ; dissolve an ounce of aliqniifp 
a quart of water ; dissolve a quarter of an ou:^e 
white soap in a pint of water ; strain these 
separately through linen, and then mix them ^Itdgethbr 
Heat the liquid till it simmers, and apply it With ferns)* 
to the wrong side of the cloth on a flat Whir 

dry, brush the cloth lightly with wter. ■ This process 
renders the cloth impervious to wa^y feui'lJOt to kir, anc 
is therefore ti healthy maimer of articles Water 

prOOfi ; . , ' ^ 

To ZeatBer Boots 

slow flre, pfee qonit of bbiM one 

nkittbh y4lbW‘ 

10 re?iin ; . or 
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nrCORATlVE BROMZfeS. 


DLCORATIVE BRONZE& 


paper was sent by Volta to the Royal SoCK^, anwauhcin^ 


I lj Ins discovery of the voltaic pile* ^‘Thiso^s its o^dH 

AMati im MniioDS or rffroducing and iMiTAtiNO 1 to the fact that when a voltaic current is passed rtrofgh 
nil M a metallic solution* decomposition takes place ; the metal 

Bros/I Ins al\\n>s been a favourite inateiial in which m a reduced foim attaches itself to the negative pole or 
to produce cUcorativo oljtcs, and among the piimitivc electrode, while the acid or alkali goes to the positive 
races It employed fjr that purpose long bt foie the ' pole** 

in^roductnn of non The c\ca\ati ms at Nmeveh ha\e In 1801, Wollaston said, ‘‘If a piece of silver, in con- 
furnished us with many inteiesiing examples , and among ncction with a more positive metal, be put into a solution 
the classical peoples of Giccee, I truiia, and Rome, this of copper, the silver is coated over with the copper, which 
was carried to a dcgiec of peifeetion to which we coating will stand the operation of burnishing In iSo} 
hue vainly endcaxoiiud to alt im in modem limes Brugnatelli gilded completely “two large silver medals by 
Although m all ages decor itive ailieh s in this matciiil bringing them, by means ol a steel wire, into communica- 
have been much prwed lor domestic use, they hi\e never tion with the iu‘*^itive pole ut a voluic pile, and i^eepmg 
pcihaps, been so nuidi sought, 01 so easily within the them one af cr the other immciscd in ammoniuret of gold, 
reach of all, as at the picscnt lime Ihis is to a gie it ev- newly made and well satuiated 

tentowingtothcf Kilit) with winch we arc able to procure The process has since then been much simplified by 
such things fiom I laiue, where the manufacture is inueh 1 Piofessor Danicirs invention of the* eonstant battery, m 
more lugely carried on, and stitucttes «ind 01 n rmcnls ' winch copper is being eontinually reduced upon the 
of jileasing design arc made a ^.reat deal more eheapl> negative plate In 1837 a valuable discovery was made 
than in I ngland , partly also to the invention of the by Ihomns Spencer, of Lueipool, who dropped some 
ekctrotiping process, which gucs lemaikable facilities varnish by accident upon a slip of copper which he was 
foi lepioducing be uitiful and intiicate designs, that about to use is a negative plate. He found that no copper 


would ha\c been difinull, and sometimes even iinpos 
bible of execution, b> the more ancient method of casting 

I he composition of the inetil used 
for ornamental casting in bionyc, is in ^ 

allo) ot eoppci and tin, and much 1 a di i 
thin copper alone It is necessaiv tint 
It should be so mixed as to be eipiblc \ jftig 
of flowing reulrl), when melted, into all L ^ 

paits of the mould , it should U hud, Vi; ^ 
that It may be able to lesist blows, ard 
othei accidental injuiies, and of such 
a niliire as to acquire, through oxrdi- f' '■ 

tion, that green surlicc which is so ^ 

much admiied in «antiquc woiks, and 
which js known as Vtuie Ant iqm 11 e j 

cliemi al loirtposition of bion/e is the e 
toic of gieat importance 

The ait of bronze casting is bv no smiks 

means an easy one, owing to the difli 
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was deposited on the vainish, and from this he developed 
thk. method of eodting coppei objects with varnish or wax, 
cutting a design through it to the metal, 
8 "X. and then depositing upon the baie rop- 

leaving, when the lemammg 
varnish was ekaicd awav, a design 
I J standing in relief above the oiiginal sur- 

^ A luithei improvement was made 

Kobeut Muna>, who discovered that 
j. *1“^ coating a non metallic mould with 

ill plumbago or black lead, a sufficient sub- 

If 1 III - stitute might be provided for the metallic 

I \ ||l||i' moulds pi eviously necessary 

I I \ lIlE* tlicapest batteiy, and the one 

l l srU]|]|F most m use among amateur tlectro- 
i I Ik contrived by Mr. Alfred 

Since, IKS In this a plate of plan- 
niscd silver (l) is placed between two 
plates of /me (d), and the three arc sus- 


tuU> which would be found h> an inexperienced woik pemded in a jar or cell (c), containing a solution of 
man in m.iking the liquid niet.il flow equally into all dilute sulphuric acid, by a cross-bar of wood. As it is 
pirts of the mould It is, thcicfoic, one altogcthei lessentiil to keep the plucs parallel, a wooden frame 
unsuitcd for amateur practice but the foi matron of | extends lound the edge of the silver plate ; the cross-bar 
such arti( Ics in bronre as can be produced b> the elcc tro- . has tw 0 clamps on the top, one connected with the silver 
typing process is, with some little pi.ictuc, easily ar I plate, and the other with the two zinc ones. From this 
complishecl, and is so interesting as to have been almost I batteiy a wire («) passes to the mould to be covered, and 
from the fiist ipphcation of ils principles a favounU to this its other extremity is attached , and the mould (a) 
amusement foi amateurs. Iluie are also methods b> | is imineiscd in a vessel contfaining a s^dution of sulphate 
winch articles m other subst uiccs than bioivc can of cop|)er, or of the piccious metals, if the aitirle is to be 
readily, and atlitPe cost, be made to resemble that nia- 1 giU or silvued instead of tlerirotvpcd in bron/c. w'Ihe 


tonal, and to present the beiutiful effects peculiar to it 
LUtbotyping consists in depositing a thin body of 


illustiation repiescnts this battery 
Llcctiot>ping on a small scale, and with copper only, 


metal upon a pt eviously pupaml mould, by means of | may be practised at a very trifling cost--a few pence being 
tle< tncity , and this is capable of icproducmg, even to the sufficient to buy the materials and apparatus roAlly ne- 
most minute details, the design of the object fiom which cessary , but to produce anything large enough, and gockl 
the mould was taken. In the hands of the amateur, enough, for household decorative purposes, rathfittmoi« 
copies of medals, medallions, and smill relicvi, arc expense must be incurred. 

^vouritc subjct ts, for it is difficult foi an) but the pro- A small object, such as a coin, may be ccmied with no 
fr*$sed woiktJ in bronze, to join together articles which more costly appliances thin a short length of copper wn« 
It IS necessary to electrotype in more pieces than one with a piece of zinc soldcied to one of its ends, a maK- 
Any person who has sufficient knowledge of the art of roalade jar to serve as a bath, in which to place thedis* 
modelling to produce medallion portraits, will find ^hat solved sulphate of copper or blue stone, and to xmmem 
by electiotyping he can readily reproduce them m metal, the mould at the en& of the wire farthest from the ehie, 
m an mdestructible form , and those who have studied and a tube of brown paper to place m the cehtre of 
our lessons on Casting fiom Nature may make electro- the jar, and m which to put dilute sulphuric acid^ and 
typing available for reproducing the beautiful fotms of plunge the zinc. 

natural foliage. Moulds for electrotyping may either he mata8}a ^ 

It was about the year 1839 that eleetrotypmg was first be made fK»m varipus nojRhmbtsUic substances ; tbb Kna* 
{practised, although the {Mrmciple has beibn recognised from mer ate milde of a fuSSUe metpl oifriposea as {iomm 
fdinost the beginning m the centurv : at which time a btsmutiL 8 ounces : tiiu a bances: leail £ mihbeK^ UtettMi 


CASSFLUS HOUSEHOtD CUtDK 


ki k ckiin iron l^le. and poured out m drops on a stone 
slab ; they Should afterwards be re-me^ltcd to ensure per- 
teA nWixing. This cotnpositton melis at a temperature I 
below the filing point 

Supposing that a mould has to be made from one 
side of a medali the latter should dist be brushed with 
sweet oil, and carefully wiped with cotton- a ool ; and a 
slip of cardboard or tin should be bound round it m such 
a manner that it may project about a quarter of an inch 
bOyond its fac 9 . ^ The molten metal should be poured out 
on a tray, and, just before it solidifies, the medal to be 
copied should be pressed upon it, face downwards, and 
left till the alloy sets, when, if the slip is removed, the two 
will easily separate. Non metallic moulds are made of 
various substances, such as gutta-pei cha, wax, sulphur, 
Ac Gulta-perrha should be softened before use in boiling 
water ; and for gi eater strength it is better to enciicle the 
object to be moulded with a tm slip 1 he softened gutta- 
pet cha should be forced down upon the medal till ii 
stands above the rim, and then put in a common copying 
press, or anything of the same nature, and subjected to 
pressure till cold. For wax moulds melt wax in a 
pipkin over a sbw fire, and stir into it about one sixteenth 
of Its bulk of fiakc-white ; it should be melted two or three ' 
times befoic being used Ihc medal, cnciiclcd with 
Its nm, should be tilted on one side, and the wax poured, 

i ust befoic It settles, on the lowest part, and the whole 
irought to a level at that me nent when the wax will fiow 
evenly, and no ait -bubbles will arise. The slip of caid I 
or tin should, in this case, be removed the moment the | 
wax has set. Non metallic moulds require to be converted ! 
tnto conductors of electricity by blacklcading, and the 
black-lead must be applied till no whitish spots appear 
when the surface is breathed upon. Previous to com- 
mencing operations, the batteiy should be got lexdv » 
and, beiore plunging the mould in the metallic soluhon, 
care must be taken that the black lead extends completely 
to the juncture with the wire , and if the communication 
is complete, when the battery is set in action, a thin film 
of metal will be deposited upon the blackleadcd oi 
metallic* surface, and this ma> be increased to any dcsiicd 
thickness 1 he mould should then be taken out, and, if 
It 1$ a metallic one, the electrotype may be detached b> 
gently laising the edges with a bindawi , if non-mctallic, 
lay the whole face downwards, and press the edges of the 
clectiotypc till the mould c.in be pulled from it 1 he latter 
can be used again and again, but if of non-conducting 
material, tt will require re-blackleading each time it is used 
All moulds require to be made w ith a ei y great caic. as the 
slightest impel iection, even the dull surface or a finger 
mark, will be reproduced in the clectroty pc, so delicate is 
the process. Sometimes it is desirable to copy hgurcs or 
othci ornaments in high relief, which are undeicut, and 
from which a mould cannot therefore be taken in the abo\e 
manner. For these a composition must be used con 
gist mg of glue and water in ncailv equal pioportions. to 
which, when melted, is added about a third of their bulk 
in starch. This tvill make, when boiled ^nd pouied hot 
over Ihc surface, an elastic mould which can be pulled, 
without bieaking, over any projections. 

When the electrotype is taken fiom the mould, it will be 
of a light copper colour, and one of the following methods 
must be employed to give it the appearance of bionze 
according to the colour and tone desired, By putting four 
or five oiops of*mtnc acid in a wine-glass of water, a 
may be obtained which will give a blown 
hrim colour. A green bronte may be given by steeping 
tho for some days in a strong solution of salt and 

dork browse by washinS with a solution 

f ammonia drying^ at a gentle heat, and 
a very hard ^sh. . . , 


cyanide of silver dissolved in cyanide ot potasslam ; and 
for gold, that metal has to be dissolved m nitro-muiiatie 
acid to form chloride of gold ; this is treated With calcined 
magnesia, whereby the gold is precipitated as an oxide^ 
which IS boiled in strong nitnc acid to dissolve any re** 
maining magnesia, and well washed. Being dissolved m 
cyanide of potassium, this gives cyanide of gold and 
potassium, the first being the foim in which the gold is 
requiicd. In using either of these cyanide solutions, a 
temperature of 130^ is required, and the solution of sul^ 
pbate of copper will be found to deposit most freely at a 
moderately high degree of heat. 

Electro-plating, or gilding upon objects in the baser 
metals, may also be performed with this appaialus, by 
attaching them instead of the mould to the wiic of the 
battery, and immersing them in the bath ; but before so 
treating them they must be thoioughly cleansed by boil- 
ing in alkaline lev, to ieino\e gtease ; and to remo\c 
oxide, they should be dipped and washed m dilute nitric 
add, and lubbcd with a hard brush and Isle of Wight 
smd On removal from the metallic bath, t)ie articles 
should be at once dried, and polished with a brush and 
whiting, and afterwards buinislKd with a steel 01 agate 
buinishci, if they are intended to be bright ; but if of a 
dead surface they should at once be dipped in boiling 
distilled w atci 

Statuettes, medallions, vases, and other 
objeets in plastei of Pans, ma> be made to ie»enible 
bionreby fiist rendering the plaster non-absoilient with 
drying linseed oil, and then painting it with a Varnish 
inado by grinding waste gold leaf with honey or gum 
watet, or wiih one made of mosaic gold, which consists of 
an alloy of copper and zi c ground up with six parts t>i 
bone ash Anoihei method is by first painting the article, 
afut it has been icndcicd non-absoibcnt,of a dark colour, 
made of l‘u ssuin blue, spruce ocbic, and lerditci, ground 
m oil ; before this becomes quite dn, bionzc t-owder, 
which IS to be bought of several difleient shades and 
colours, should be dusted on those nioie prominent 
parts which ina> lie supposed to have woin bright. 
Plaster casts may also be made to resemble bronze to a 
greit ( xtent b) brushing them over with giaphite, which 
IS brilliant black lead, lire above methods will, with 
little modification, be found to answer equally well upon 
paper, carclboai d, and w ood 1 'or paper or cardboard, the 
material should, however, be ground with white of egg, Of 
spirit varnish, and afterwards be brushed or burnished 
when div. 

1 he appearance of bronze may be giv en to brass cast- 
ings by fiisl thorough! > cleansing with a file or sand- 
paper, or by boiling in a sti ong Icy ; and the green colour 
obtained by tieiting with vinegar, or dilute nitric acicU 
or sal-ammoniac, or sal-ammoniac and vinegar together, 
with a little ( ommon salt, and aftei wards lacquering. To 
make the lacquei, take one ounce of turmeric, two 
diachms of annotta, and two dtachms of safifion, and put 
in a pint of alcohol , shake this fieciucntly dunng a week, 
and stiain oiT mto a clean bottle , then add three ounces 
of clean seed-lac, and shake occasionally dunng a fortnight 
In using, lay on evenly with a soft brush. Much of the 
effect of Licquermg is due to light reflected throitgh the 
varnish from the bnghi suiface beneath. 

To Stain Wood Yellow*— place % quarter of ar. 
cm C2 of powdered tuni enc witit five ounces of rectified 
spirits of wine in a stoppered bottle ; Allow it to sund 
about r Week in a warm during which tune it ihhait 
be occasKmally shaken^ and then filter the clear sdlqltaa. 
When thw fluid is painted oyer *hc surface of new wond, 
u pt^tieea a deep yellow etam* If the cotpar prMacen 
I* deeper Utan desired* It may l»c made of a tint 

by tJve addHion of thpre WW Mf wme to ^ ^ 
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TB.XTILE KADRtCS IN DOMESTIC USE. 


THE T()ILETTE---XXVI. 

WASHbS FOR CLbANlNG IHE HAIR. 

Rosemary /Az/r- A.— Dissolve two drachms of 
pCArlash (carbonate of potash) m one pint of camphor 
mixture. ihen add two ounces of icctihcd spints of 
wine in which twenty diopsof the oil of loseniary have 
been previously dissolved. 

Lamfihtr Mixture^ — Break some camphor into pieces, 
lie It up m a muslin bag, and put it m a bottle full I 
of water, and allow it to leinain foi a considerable lime, I 
until the water smells strong!) of camphor, then poui olf 
the clear solution 

Bay-leaf Half -Wiuh Jake half an ounce of boiax, 
and the same quantity of bicaibon«itc of ammonia, 
dissolve in one jiint of rose watei, or common watei, ' 
if the other c.innot lie obtained, and filter the solution 
thiough white blotting papti, if lecpiircd 'lo this add 
two fluid ounces of the tinduu of bi) leaves. 

Wash of taiaphor and Bo}tx\ ispupucd by dissolving 
half an ounce of borax in one pint of camphor mixture 
Ghunne It 'ash lot the tiatr A good prcpaiation 
foi cleansing the ban may be made bv dissolving half 
an ounce of borix and two drachms of caibonatc of 
ammonia in two pints of \\«ilcr. lo this is added one 
drachm of camphoi, dissolved in two ounces of lectihed 
spirits of wme, and one ounce of gljcciinc 

^assajta\ Hat* wa\h is prcpaicd b) boiling half an | 
ounce ot sassafns m one ])int of water, and adding one 
drachm of caiboiiate of potash (pearl ish) and two or 
three drachms of nciificd spints of wine, scented with a 
few diops of otto of roiscs, or some other essential oil. 

Vanilla Wash }09 the Hatt -( amphor mixture, 
scented with the cxti.uls of vanilla, oiangc, lose, or 
geranium and cldci, oi rosfmar> 
hsptU de Savon {tsssemc of Serf/) — Cut into thin 
slices an ounce and a half of vhitc soip, and place it 


some varieties are to be puichased at so cheap a Ate tt 
should be remembeied, however, that ati 
these materials is neither so warm nor so serViceaWfe as a 
genuine flannel, which should always be secured, ©veil at 
an extra cost, Welsh flannel is gcncially considered the 
best, as combining at once the nnpoitant qualities of 
thickness, softness, and durability m an eminent degite* 
Many other vaneties, however, are now manufactured, 
which aie very nearly, if not quite, as excellent in quality, 
and which will often be found s iitable f6r various pur- 
poses, while they may be procuied at a much less cost 
In judging of the qu.ility of flannel, there are two impor- 
tant points which should be considered. The first of 
these 15 the closeness with which the thieads forming the 
texture are woven together. The difference in this is 
cMstly diKceined if two pieces of good and bad quality are 
ht Id before a strong light It will be observed that m one 
case the texture is loose and open, while that of the better 
quality is almost impervious to light. It is evident 
that this variety contains a much huger quantity of luate- 
iial, and that it is consequently vciy much waimci and 
moic durable 'Ihe second point claiming attention is 
that of the softness of the inaleiial, This chiefly 
depends upon its composuion , and the least suspuion of 
haidness or haishncss to the touch will indicate the pie- 
since of cotton, and consequent!) the sample nny at 
on«c be pronounced of infiuor quality. Money is often 
wasted in paying a highu piMc for flannel of a vvlulish 
coloui Where this light colour is the accompaniment of 
finer quality, it does not matte r, but it should be remcm- 
bcied that most flannels become of siinilai tone and 
colour aftci basing been washed a few limes, and, th* re 
fore, except for partii ular purposes, when whiteness is 
1C illy csscnti il, exlia expenditure on this .iccouiit alone is 
mcicly waste I he same rules may be applied to the 
sch'rtion of the vanously-figuied flannels now in such 
general use for shillings and other purposes, as wc have 


in a pint of rectified spiiils of wine, with one dtachm 
of carbonate of polish and hilf thu quantity of pow- 
dered gum benzoin WJun the ingredients are dissolved, 
which will be in about a wttk, if tlie vessel containing 
them he s been kept in a waim place, tiltci the liquid foi 
use, a#id preserve^ it in a well stoppcieci bottle 
Philacome^ winch is an decant and fiagiant pomade for 
the hair, is pzepaied by dissolving an ounce and a h i!i 
of white wax m halt a pound of the essence obtained 
by etiJUutaj^e from flow<i> "lo make tins pomade the 
wax IS fiist melted at a gentle hcMt, and the essence is 
added, and mixed with U by continued storing until cold. 
In cold weather one -third h ss of wax must lie employed 
Ctystallised Oil is a similar piepiration, spermaceti 
being substituted fi r wa' . i o make it, halt an ounce of 
melting spermaceti is added to five ounces of any 
essence prepared by enfleutai^f tli it may Ijc prcfericcl. 
The matciials are tlnn lo be kept at a gentle heat, until 
the spci maceti is entii tly clissolv cd. When this compound 
IS allowed to cool giadually it assumes the crystalline 
apjiearance from which it derives its name. 


TEXTILE FABRICS IN DOMIvSIK rSE.--IV, 

wool UN FABRICS AND CARRilS. 

The very useful and almost indispcrsibJe woollen fabric 
known as flannel is so familiar to all as to need but little 
description here. I* lannels arc simply woven m the same 
manner as already desrubed m these articles in the pro- 
duction of cloth, and although there arc many variates 
of the fabric, the process of manufacture is the same m 
nearly all cases* Although flannel should be, is 
ttatially supposcG to-be, a woollen fabric it is often very 
adulterated with cotton, and this* in conneqifon 
Wk the oxceedingty loose weaving, » the teasoo why 


I given lor the plain fabrics ; but, as in these cases Iheie 
aie grtatti fatilitics for the mixluie of cotton with the 
wo<il, paiticulai attention should be given to the softness 
of the material 

Having obtained a good flannel, considerable care is 
tc(|uiied in its ire itment while in use, if the utmost duia- 
I ility and comfortable wear aic to be obtained. In 
warning this, and, in fact, all woollen fabrics, certain pie- 
cautionsmust be taken, oi the softest and bc'st material 
will become haidtncd and deteriorated When first 
wetted, a good latlur should be made with fine soap and 
water, only just waim, and no soda oi washing-powder 
should be added on any arconnt whatevci. The tempera- 
tuie of the washing water may aficrwaids be laised, but 
m no case should it be allowed to learh anything like 
boiling point ; nor should any woollen fabric be boiF^d ill 
the copper. In the case of coloured flannels, still more 
<aie IS »c(|uisite, and the lower the tempeiature of th* 
water m which they can be thoroughly cleansed, tht 
better and safer it will be. 

Blankets are woven loosely m a sunilar maimer t6 
flannels, but m these, the peculiar, long, and sotrilwblt): 
more tufty nap is raised, after weaving, by means of a 
upon the surface of which a number of brasa pins aft 
placed. Ihcse pins catch and draw out the nbrei ^ 
wool until tlio surface texture peculiar to blankets is 
produced, and it is to this process that this Important 
variety of textile fabne owes it properties of softness and 
warmth. Although blankets are made m mnny nans 
the country, those manufactured at Witney* in Oitfora<* 
shire, are the most %hly esteemed; and this sujpierioriMr 
has been attributed tc certam prop^ihS nf the water 
the river Windnisb, ih which theV are Mk 

general ruWonly ijba tar|fr sbos hf 


as those just,'g^,/(»' 


6^ i:7^jr,^T “ — '■ — " “' — '"■^’»- ^ 

ji’er ,', 't^'e Ji^gt^^j^'th«;jE»Ue, and the closeness 'ojT'iHe 

matters, especially ^ 

I tpe pile is ve*-y artfully drawn 0ver 

tjj^/wp^ to partly conceal its opennes^ 

if the texture be examined, by hold- 
ht it up Jib the light, its quality may be at once, deter- 
irdned... Xihe, flannel, blankets are often largely adultC' 
rated' whli eotlon, and the defect may be detected in the 
iattt’e ihiiinnerbas before described. In fact, a blanket 
ought, not to be harsh, or even stiff, in the slightest degree ; 

" apd if it is, it should be at once rejected as likely to be cf 
a .yef^y unserviceable Quality. The length of the wool 
^tn|4eyed is also a good test of quality, and this may be 
easily ascertained by drawing out a few fibres from the 
surface. If these fibres draw out of a good length, and 
frojofi the body of the fabric, the blanket is probably a 
^ good one ; but if they arc short, and break off at the stir- 
£ice of the woven i>nrt, it is an evidence of the use of 
wool of too short a quality to render good service. The 
weight of a blanket is also some guide to its quality, for 
the simple reason that a closely-wrought fabric is heavier 
than one more loose and open in texture; and it will be 
found that the extra closeness of the weaving is generally 
accompanied by additional thickness of the whole. A 
caution may here be added as to the very “cheap” 
blankets which are sometimes to be seen in shop windows. 
It is said that everything is made for a purpose, and these 
are made to sell, and not for wear or utility. Really good 
blankets are expensive ; but one good one will not only 
last out several of inferior quality, but will be much more 
warm and comfortable in use, and so be iniluitely cheaper 
in the end. 

Like all woollen fabrics, blankets require some care in 
use; the same precautions which wa have given for 
flannels in the process of washing are applicable to them. 
It is not advisable to wring them out after cleansing, 
except in a very moderate <legrce, but they should be sus- 
’ pended and allowed to dram. The reason for this is 
that, in the process of wringing, the loose pile w'ould be j 
comprcifsod unequally, and would remain fiat upon the 
* woven threads, and produce hard patches and <m uneven 
' appearance. Blankets are particularly liable to the 
attacks of the moth, and it is usual to place small bags 
containing camphor between them, and in the drawers in \ 
which tjiey arc stored, in order to prevent mischief from 
this, source. It is also of the first importance that they 
sUotfld be kept well aired and perfectly dry. In the j 
summer time it is an excellent plan to hang them in the I 
sun at least once a week for an hour or two at a time. . 
' If used with care, blankets are very durable. A really j 
gpod .pair ought to last nearly a lifetime ; but they are 
treated very improperly, and therefore we have I 
tnenuoned nialters in this paper which ai*e probably well j 
to many prudent housewives, although they are 
ii^uentfy neglected, or perfectly ignored by servants and , 

. dUie lirdpllen m^ufaeture commonly known as worsted 
thelottglei' kind of wool, called combing^wool, j 
i is ;^isi0^ hard thread before j 

f .and the ;manufacture of certain fabrics of this j 
as important in many respects as that of the 





;j^iety df goods already described. It is i 

to .^ter into details respecting the 
f: fnanufig:tute ; sufiSuo U to say^ that some of the 
" * called tsbinns nre of this li^e- 
diAgly'dwJatfe' 


.over a iron. lo' tbs ' 

case;oi woi-sted textures, the rmea as those 
grwioujly dven for the selection of ^ ^^/drdmary woollen 
ikbrics,^ and this is also the case with to their 

treatment when in use. ^ ^ 

Besides the fabrics already menttoned, ^ diupet® :;«i 
various descriptions are manufactured, either pbl^tdiy. nit 
entirely of wool or worsted. Carpets are now^ 
rally in use that a few' words as to their qualiti^ 
properties are really nec^sary in order to complete tlhS' 
part of our subject. The two most common varieties of 
carpet, and those which are most frouuently emplo>ed in 
the house, are known as Brussels and kidderminsier. Ojf 
these the Kidderminster carpets are the cheapest, and, if 
properly used, they will last ibr years. These carpets are 
made chiefiy of worsted^ and one of their chief peculiari- 
ties is that they are somewhat alike on both sides of the 
fabric ; sufficiently so, in fact, as to allow of theit being 
turned when one side is slightly worn or soiled. ,, They 
arc of a kind of double texture, and, although the foriti of 
the pattern is the same on both sides, the , colours ; aie 
exactly reversed. Thus, if the pattern were a black cro?« 
on a white ground on 'the right side of the carpet,, if 
would be a white one on a black ground on the reveme^ 
These carpets are mostly so arranged, as to pattern and' 
colour, that the back, or wrong side of the material, is at 
least of a presentable appearanci% and this gives them an 
advantage which is not possessed by any other fabric 
used for the same purpose. Although neither so durable 
nor elegant, either in beauty of colour or design, as 
Brussels carpet, they are, if of good quality, sufficient for 
the covering of bedrooms, and other places Where the 
utmost wear and beauty is not required. In purchasing a 
carpet of this description, the selection of a material of 
close texture and considerable softness is important, 
Beyond these two points no advice need be given, except 
that, unless a fair price be paid the material will probably 
be largely adulterated with cotton and various other fibres 
which lend themselves readily to the purpose, and which 
reouire some skill in order that they may be detected. 

Far more elegant, as well as more durable, are the 
carpets known as Brus.se]s. These fabrics are a com- 
pound of linen and worsted, the former being used for 
the backing, or framework, which supports the latter, 
which, of course is on the front or right side of the 
carpet. It would be too tedious to explain here the 
cess of manufacture, which is somewhat complicated; but 
we may observe that, independently of the cost of mate-* 
rial, the labour involved in weaving xomplicated patterns - 
is such as to preclude the possibility of its being produce4 
at a verych.ap rate. But, although a gxm Brussels 
carpet is expensive in the first instance, it is well nigh 
indestructible if properly used ; the combination of 
worsted, and or linen, offering as it does not . 
the resistance to wear of two very durable subsiaJiw^; 
but of the two combined in tlw best possible way fplT 
purpose. The upper surface of the carpet . 

series of loops of worsted, which are secured to 
cloth underneath. These loops yield to the ea 

the foot, ahd bend backwards and forwards^ 
without much perceptible wearing away. 
first surface is worn off the carpet, the ^oiut lintmiacklhg^^ 
with the fragments of the remaining wdrile^ agdod. 
warm, and. comfortable coyerkig; ftit 
wwrn out: Brussels carpet is to w; 

showy feks^^bich are frequently:;^ ; - 

' Ip, 'all'. i^pectsy thi8'..sort « 

''rectj^mpded'^iien'an cffec^v iS',; 
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futerio <I«nitnd« so ne cotistderation. The backing shouU 
net be t6o coarse* and the threads cldsely woven toget ler 
Upon the face the threads of worsted fonrtmg the pattern 
should be of m^ierate length* and ao closely placed as to 
prevent any put of the backing bein' visible The sur- 
face of a good Brussels carpet i$ not very hard, and any 
great stiiinjss of the loops will mdtcite the presence of 
soins hbre which is not what it should be— namely, wool 
No particular precaution} are needed m the use of 
Brussels carpets, except that as they are expensive, and 
often very delicate m colour, cate should be taken to keep 
them as clean as possible It is an CKCcllcnt plan, and 
one which should alw ly^ be ad jptc 1 when a good carpet 
is laid dnwn— to entirely covi.r the floor with the wide, 
coarse brown piper comnonly known as carpet piper, 
before the carpet itself is hid It frequently happens 
that the jomU between the floorin' boirds are somewhat 
open, and w lere this is the case, the c u ptt will often fade 
entirely along the line unless this precautioi be adopted 
It should also ascertained that the floor is perfectly 
even, and thu there are no projectin' edges, for if there 
are, the carpet will wear uncquiUy, and will speedily 
beeoiii' shabby in these portion^ 

Ftic particuUrly rich and bciuliful carpet known as 
Wilton or velvet pile is also woollen fabric, and is similar 
to Brussels, except thit, instead of the loops which form 
the upper surface being left entire, they are cut in pre 
ctsely the same manner as we have already described m 
the article on velvet The ends of the wool are by these 
mean} left standing at right angles with the surface of the 
carpet, and this imoirts to these fabrics the velvety 
appearance wiicH is their chief charm Like Brussels 
carpets, these velvet pile* are very durable, although not 
quite perhaps to so greit an «*xtcnt , and the same rules 
as we have already give i for the selection and use of the 
fonnsr are also equilly applu able to the latter The pile 
should bd close and firm , and if this be the case, and a 
fair price be paid, there need be no difficulty in securing a 
really serviceable article 

in concluding this part of our subject, we may remark 
that one reason why cirpcts often weir out with exceeding 
rapidity u because they arc not cleansed either often or 
thoroughly enough A m iment s consideration will show 
that when a fabric like a carpet becomes chaiged with . 
particles of rough, gritty matter, every footstep upon it > drachms of the oil of lavender in sc\cn ounces and a 


m tuo juma of reqtifiicd spirit of wtho 
water for a weok. Then add five and nSsiPR- 
common salt, dissolved in one pint of water, < 

rapidly by means of steam, or a salt water bath*^ V 

the distillation is hmsbed, add to the perfume and i 
quarter drachms of oil of bergamot, and tbim emd m 
the essence of ambergris ' 

Another excellent form consistir of a qwatUh* bf sit 
ounce of the finest English oil of lavender, one dmcwt 
each of the essence of musk and essen<^e of aihWgim| 
half a diachm of the best oil of bergamot, which 
have been recently prepared, dissolved ip half a m 
tcctihcd spirit of ^^mc Ihis is a \ci> fragrant IfVthder 
water, but it may be impro\td by adding a lew 
water, and distilling at a gentle heat 

The laxeuder watci, however, commonly sold (n shops^ 
consists only of half a diaclim of the essential od m 
1 ivendcr to half a pint of proof spirit, or forty-five dtOpS 
of oil to half a pint of icctifitd spint Avery fragrant 
livcnder wdtci im ' be picpaicd by dissolving a quarter 
of an ounce of cil of lax endcr (English) m a quarter of a 
pint of rectified spiiit of wmc , one drachm of the 
essence of ambergns, and two ounces and a half of the 
finest eau dc Cologne being aftcrwaids added* 

Lati iii J avamh de MiUefleufs consists of eight drops 
of the essence of ambergns, the same quantity c» tssentc 
of cassic, ind *wcnl> thice drops of the oil of clones, 
mixed with Inlf a pint of the best lavender watei 
Laxendcr water tntcis into the cr mposition of AVa 
MtllefliUfs This peifume consists of half an ounce of 
the strongest lavender water, and the same quantity 
of essence of jasmine, forty-five drops of oil of bet'* 
gainot, fifteen drops of the essence royal, and fourteen 
drops of oil of casste, two chops of the oil of rhodium, 
SIX diops t'xch of the oils of cloves and sassafias, 
and half a pint of rectified spirit When the eSisential 
oils and essences are dissolved in the spiiit, four cunces 
of orange-flower water are to be added When an 
ounce of iivendcr witcr is added to half that quantity 
of a solution of ammonia it foims the eau de lavanae 
ammonmutU^ or ammonual lav mhf water This is a 
veiy pungent liquid, which is employed to relieve head- 
ache, insteid of oidinaiy smcfling-salis Ammoniacat 
lavender water may also be prcpiied by dissolving two 


grinis the fibres one against the other and against the 
dirt. B/ this action, not only the surface, but also the 
interior of the enrput is destroyed, and thus n kind of 
double we ir is going on at the same time Of course it 
IS not to be understood that carpets require moving every 
day or week, but they should never be allowed to become 
thot^ughly impregnated with dirt and dust, as they fre- 
quentlyare, through the neglect of domestic seivants 
Hiving thus mentioned some of the more important 
woollen textile fabrics, we will, in our next paper, pass on 
(6 those in linen. 


PERFUMf RY 

IV 

0deUr Sauve sometimes called is thus 

Jiirepared .— lake eight drops each of the esstniial oils of 
eid^» iieroli, and bergamot, forty-five drops of the essence 
of two ounces and a half of the essence of casste, 
the satnss quantity of essence of jasimne, five dkaefama 
each of the 0|sence of tuberose, rose water, and rectified 
spirit of Wtee Mix ihem m a stoppered bottle, Opd 
snake vdirid frequentU, until the scents are periettly 
eomhSnei 

lation, IKo/sr, 

vender tops wnin in fiowei' 





half of the solution of ammonia 
Ftr fumed Powdtf 6<7r/ic/j— Take sixteen parts of 

lavender flowers, eight paits of red rose fietals, and the 
same cmantity of oi rib-root, Calamus aremaUms^ ahjd 
conanclcr seeds, together with one part each of cloves 
and mace These materials should be reduced to a coarse 
powder, and then mixed together. Sometimes a ve^ 
small quantity of musk and oil of rhodium, or else littfe 
oil of bitter almonds (free from prussic acid) is added* 
The powder is thra to be sewn up m bags, and placed i|a 
diawcrs to perfume them . 

Pep fumed VtPtea^ap —Vinegar for toilette purposes PtfV 
be scented with various pexfumes. 4^tmi A 

UvantU IS made with half a pound of lavender #Cpi m 
flower, maceiated m half a gallon of stiong vineg^ lid 
seven da) s 1 he vinegar and lavender are then 
m A still, and throe pints of vinegar are disnliea c 
A similar preparation, but of inferior perfumei Mi dt . 
by dissolving a quarter of an ounce of the cswIMU) < 
English lavender in two pints of vindgir# 

br is MWlrid \ 

macerating a quarter of a poiinCi^ j 

three pints of strdfig vim 
I aBowed to adtoh the tpwd 

■ nmtr, 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— LIIL 

, * POTICHQMANIE. 

The beautifully-painted vases and other decorative 
articles, of Indian and Chinese workmanship, which 
adornjhe homes of the wealthy, are generally very expen- 
sive, not unfrequently costing hundreds of pounds each. 


articles, such as screens, the tops of stands for lairipa 
tea-urns, &c., or even the tops of tables. 

Materials . — The principal materials required will be 
the articles of ]dain glass to be decorated, and the sheets 
of coloured prints with which to ornament them. These 
are to be obtained at fancy shops, as are also bottles of 
porcelain colour of various tints, for laving in the ground, 

* 1 • J 


Indeed, Fr^erick the Great of Prussia is recorded to have and proper varnish, thinning, and vellum size, as well as 
received from one of his brother potentates a whole gold-leaf and gilding varnish ; some strong liquid gun: 
regiment of guards in exchange for a single pair of porce- is also necessary. The only tools needed are a few camel- 
lain vases. But articles almost, sometimes quite, equal hair pencils of different sizes, and a pair of sharp, finely- 
in effect, though, of course, without the merit of being pointed scissors. The jars, or vases, for decoration are 
•genuine, may be made ' ' * ’ 


by any person, with the 
« outlay of a little labour 
and good taste, from 
jars or other articles of 
plain glass, by aid of the 
art of potichomanic. 

The practice of this 
pretty accomplishment 
was, some few years ago 
exceedingly fashionable 
and gener^; recently it 
has beep but little em- 
ployed ; but as it pos- 
sesses sufficient merits 
to render it again cer- 
tain of assuming popu- 
larity, and as those who 
possess true taste ought 
not to allow themselves 
to be wholly controlled 
by- the vagaries oi 
fashion, we shall endea- 
vour briefly, but clearly 
and practically, to ex- 
plain the process to our 
. readers. 

During many years 
pa^t, a • number of 
methods have been at- 
tempted by which to 
imitate painted porce- 
lain, in a simple and in- 
expensive manner. One 
was to cement flowers 
and other devices, cut 
out of coloured chintz, 
upon vases of turned 
wood, or of common un- 
glazed earthenware, to 
colour the intermediate 
ground,* to add rims and 
other decorations of gild- 
ing, and to cover the 
whole with a coating of 
varnish. Another plan was to affix similar ornaments 
to the i^er side of a glass vase, and afterwards to fill 
it with sand or chalk. These systems were, however, very 
imperfect, and, although some good effects were to be 
produced by them, they could spreely be considered aus 
satisfiictory reproductions of china vases, their dissimi- 
larity of material being easily perceptible at a considerable 
distance. The mor^modern method of cementing flowers 
and ornaments printed upon paper* within the glass, 
covering them and the intermediate spaces with a ground- 
ing colour, and securing the whole with varnish, is, bow- 
ev^, a gmat advance on the older and plans, and 
produces an Imitation of porcelain whitm, if well don^ 
win beat a much etoer scrutiny. Vases have genaaUy 
l^cen the au^jects .mt which the art chl|Sny 
employed but it m ^metim^s b^n ^{i|dica tb otiber 
eM— K.'i. 


VASK WITH PQTICMOMANIB ORNAMENTS. 


made of plain, ordinary 
glass. Small ones in a 
variety of shapes arc 
to be bought for a few 
pence, and large ones, 
of from two to three 
feet in height, need not 
cost more than seven or 
eight shillings each. At 
the present time, when 
potichomanic is not 
generally practised, and 
there may in some 
places be a difficulty in 
procuring the coloured 
prints specially prepared 
for the art, it may be 
well t6 mention that 
those sold for use in dd- 
calcomanie are, when 
the patterns are appro- 
priate, equally applic- 
able ; and, indeed, 
coloured prints or water- 
colour drawings of suit* 
able design may also 
be used for the purposc- 
The prepared grounding 
colour^ which is sold in 
the form of a powder, in 
bottles at one shilling 
each, may easily be made 
by the operator himself ; 
any mineral pigment 
may be employ^ to 
give the requisite tint 
(for which a brown or^ a 
light green is usually 
best), and a body added 
to it by grinding it with 
a considerable quantity 
of whiting or flake-white. 
The body is necessary 
to give the requisite 
opacity. Ordinary siae 
will be found to answer the purpose of vellum size, if that 
cannot be easily obtained, whilst most common gtizn^ 
varnishes may b^e made to serve as substitutes for Uiose 
specially sold for use in this art. 

Mode of Before beginning to ornament the 

glass, care should be taken that its inner surface is perfectly 
clean, and, to ensure this it should, be. carefully wiped out 
with a dry wash-leather. The ornaments are to be cut 
out from the sheets of designs wjth a^ssdrs, and it is 
necessary to the neatness and b^au^ qf the work tl^at 
every portion Of the white nap^ir pn which they are 
printed should be removed. The designs will then have 
to be satnrated with water^ . if the paper is tl^ii^fc thw 
Aould be s(^lEe4 for n shOit tiutf n tolerably ft 
will be: enf^cient to lay;:|l^ db^ 
damp :bac3^'Sdtb.'a'ole^h.wet 
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must then be gone over upon the coloured side with a 
camel-hair pencil dipped in liquid gum, and this must be 
done neatly, so that no spot be left untouched, and the coat 
be of uniform thickness. They have next to be stuck upon 
the glass, and well pressed against it with a pad of soft 
rag, care being taken that no spaces containing air-bubbles 
are left between. Sometimes a difficulty may be found in 
making every part adhere completely, and a little more 
gum will then have to be inserted between the print and 
the glass. Usually those jars which have necks suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the hand are chosen for decoration ; 
and in treating a narrow-necked vase, the difficulty 
becomes very much greater — indeed, upon such we should 
scarcely advise a beginner to try his hand. Prints may, 
however, be fixed in narrow-necked vases by using a piece 
of thin stick, to the end of which is fixed a small pad of 
cotton wool, covered with wash-leather, and this will form 
a tolerably good substitute for the hand. 

The prints being fixed in their places, they will have 
to be sized to prevent the grounding colour penetrating 
through them. Two coatings of size should be applied. 
The first should be made of one part size and three 
parts boiling water, and used when nearly cold ; it may 
then be brushed over the back of the paper with a 
camel-hair pencil. When this is dry, apply a second 
and stronger coating, made with about equal proportions 
of size and water. As the size is transparent, it will 
not matter if some of it remains upon the glass between 
the paper ornaments, for when the grounding colour 
is subsequently laid on, it will not show. Indeed, time 
is saved and the work looks equally well if the size is 
spread over the whole surface, paper ornaments and glass 
alike. 


must be applied, with a soft camel-hair or •a sable 
pencil, to those parts of the gold \Aich are in- 
tended to remain and when this has had to 
diys the superfluous gold can easily be removed with a 
piece of wet cotton wool. Gilding is an operation much 
more difficult than any other part of the process of 
potichomanie ; great care and delicacy is required in 
laying the gold smoothly and evenly, for the leaf is so 
light that the slightest breath of air is enough to disturb 
its evenness, and to prevent its being^' laid upon the 
glass properly. 

.S’/yA? Design , — As potichomanie is essentially an 

imitation of porcelain, the style of ornament to be 
adopted in it is, of course, that which is most perfect 
in the genuine ware. European china is, as regards 
design and colour, far inferior for the purpose to that 
of the Eastern nations, and Chinese and Japanese 
designs are therefore to be preferred for reproduction. 
Prints are to be obtained by means of which imita- 
tions of Dresden, S6vres, and English wares may be 
made, but these are not very successful, and prints with 
Asiatic patterns will be found far more available in 
point of taste. The designs shown in our illustration 
as applied may, with various others, be procured at the 
shops, and good taste is necessary on the part of the 
operator in choosing his ornaments, as well as in laying 
them out according to the most appropriate and effective 
arrangement. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE.— LI. 

SCURVY {Scorbutus). 


The work is now prepared for the application of the 
grounding colour, which must be laid on evenly and 
nrmly with a broad and flat camel-hair brush. As 
one coating is not sufficient to give complete opacity, 
it is better, when that first applied has become dry, to 
go over it with rather weak size, then to lay on a second 
coating of colour, and, after that, to ensure brilliancy, 
to size again, time for drying being allowed between 
each operation. 

The whole has now to be secured by varnishing ; 
this must not be done till the last sizing has become 
perfectly dry. For ordinary work, two coats of varnish 
will be sufficient; but if the vase be intended to hold 
water, three or four coats must be laid on. These will 
resist its action for some time, but there is always 
danger of their being ultimately softened and destroyed 
by the moisture. It is therefore better, if the poticho- 
manic jar be intended to serve as a receptacle for 
flowers, &c., that an inner vessel for water should be 
provided. 

A good finish can often be given to the lips and 
rims of vases by gilding. I'or this purpose gold-leaf 
should be used, wliich may be purchased in small books. 
The surface to be gilt should first be sized w'ith a solu- 
tion of about half an ounce of isinglass in a pint of 
water. The gold is, in fact, attached to the glass by 
what is known as the water-gilding process, and has to 
be applied at once, while the size is wet, which is the 
reverse of oil-gilding, in which the size is allowed to 
become all but dry before the gold-leaf is laid upon it. 
The book of gold-leaf should be divided with a sharp 
knife, into strips of the required width, and the gold 
may be taken from it and placed upon the glass with 
the little instrument known as a giWeFs tip, which is 
a kind of broad brush, having a single row of hairs 
only. To secure a sufficient thickness of gold, and 
to obviate any danger of imperfections, it is well, when 
the first contmg of gilding has become dry, to re-size 
through the entire operation a second time.. 
When it has become thoroughly dry, gilding-varnish 


This is a very interesting and instructive disease, for the 
reason that we know more about the cause of it. and the 
remedy for it, than of almost any other disease that can 
be mentioned. There is a material difference between the 
popular idea of scurvy and the medical idea of it. Ac- 
cording to popular notions, all unseemly and unwhole- 
some eruptions about the face or skin generally arc apt to 
be considered scurvy. But in medical language* the word 
has a very different and definite meaning, and refers to a 
peculiar group of symptoms caused by a certain diet 
We shall best explain the matter by a description of the 
symptoms, the causes, and the cure. 

Symptoms . — The most noticeable symptoms of scurvy 
are to be found in the dirty, sallow cornplexion of the skin 
in the disease ; in a bleeding, spongy, swollen condition 
of the gums ; in great weakness and debility of muscles, 
and marked depression of the spirits, amounting to actual 
despondency. There are in most cases a number of 
bruised-looking spots on different parts of the body, and at 
certain parts, as on the thighs, at the flexure of the plbows, 
there is' apt to be a swelling which pits on pressure. 

In addition to these symptoms there is often in the 
later stages of the disease, considerable diarrhoea, which 
adds greatly to the exhaustion of the patient. In bad 
cases, breathlessness is a very common symptom ; it may 
be accompanied with a slight amount of feverishness and 
dull pain in the side, and often is associated with a great 
tendency to faintness. Patients are, indeed, so vei*y apt to 
faint, that it was a rule, at the DreadnougM hospital ship, 
in receiving bad cases of scurvy, not to allow the patients 
to walk up the steps of the ship, but to hoist them up in a 
horizontal position. The most essential and characteristic 
symptoms are, the debility and despondency, the bruised, 
or, as doctors say, the ecchymosed^ spots, the bleeding, 
spongy, swollen gums, sometimes projecting out of the 
mouth, but at other times not noticed by the patient 
Sometimes the eyes present a very remarkable appearante, 
which is thus described by an able medical writer The 
integument ^ound oninr of both orbits is puffed up into 
a bruise-cdloured swelling. The conjunctiva covertog 
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the sclerotic~the membrane covering the eye— is humid, 
And p( a brifiiant red colour throughout, about the eighth 
of an illch in thickness or elevation above the cornea, 
leaving the cornea at the bottom of a circular trench or 
well. The sight is sometimes affected in this peculiar way 
—patients can see by daylight, or by the light of a very 
near candle, but as soon as they pass from the light they 
become absolutely blind, and require to be led about.’* 
The tendency toTaintness we have already noticed. 

The skin is soft and easily disorganised. Slight pressure 
on it suffices to make a bruise, or even a wound, which 
gives rise to an ulcer, with hard, thick, shining edges. 
The surface of this ulcer is apt to bleed freely. 

Causes , — It is not only the symptoms of this disease 
which are so well marked, but the cause of it is equally 
definite and characteristic. The essential cause may be 
stated, in a sentence, to be the prolonged absence from 
the diet of the patient of a proper quantity of fresh 
vegetables. Other forms of debility and poorness of the 

• body may follow upon the absence of other articles of diet ; 
but the want of proper vegetable nutriment alone will pro- 
duce the above group of symptoms. This conclusion may 
be stated very positively, for it is confirmed by a greater 
amount of plain and palpable evidence than almost any 
other conclusion in the domain of medical science. 

Place any body of men in circumstances in which they 
are entirely without fresh vegetable food for a length of 
time, and they will begin to manifest scorbutic symptoms ; 
they will become pale, weak, dirty in complexion, depressed 
in spirits, the gums will become spongy, and bruised spots 
will appear at various parts of the body. Some or all of 
these symptoms will surely be forthcoming. The diet in 
other respects may be very good. They may even have 
plenty of beef and bread, as in the case of certain rail- 
way excavators in the time of the potato famine. There 
were many bad cases, some even fatal, amongst those 
men. Yet they breakfasted off, beefsteaks or mutton 
chops, and bread. The dinner comprised bread, boiled 
beef or bacon, pea soup or broth, and suet-puddings 
•containing^ currants. Animal food was taken in large 
-quantities — d/U there were no potatoes or fresh vegetables. 

The same kind of evidence is adduced in a description 
•of the occurrence of the disease in Ireland. In four- 
fifths of the cases reported, the patients had been living 
on bread and tea and coffee when attacked ; the others 
had been using grains of various kinds, or grains and 
flesh or fish ; but in no single instance could it be dis- 
covered that green vegetables or potatoes had formed a 
part of their regular dietary. 

The frequency of this disease amongst sailors is a 
matter of notoriety. And this circumstance has led to the 
opinion that the disease was caused by salt meat, but the 
above eftse of the railway excavators, and many similar 
•cases show that the disease may appear in those who live 
on fresh meat, if fresh vegetables arc not also supplied. 
In the case of sailors living on salt meat, the disease is 
kept completely away by a regular administration of fresh 
vegetables, or of the juice of lemon. It is true, however, 
that scuif y will appear sooner in men who are— without 
fresh vegetables— living on salt meat, than on fresh meat. 
The process of salting deprives the meat of some of its 
nutritive properties, and also renders it less digestible and 
assimilable. 

Space would fail us to tell of the occurrence of scurvy 
in armies living wifhout supplies of •proper vegetable 

* food. In the Crimean war our troops suffered severely 
b^ause it was no part of the ordinary duty of the com- 
niissiariat to supply veg^etables, which did not constitute 
a part of the solaiers’ rations. The F rcnch troops suffered 
stui more severely. In their case, too, fresh vegetables 
formed no part oi their rations. The Turkish forces are 
supposed to have suffered still more than the French, but 
particular statistics are not forthcoming. 


Here, then, is a disease clearly traced to a definite 
defect in diet. It shows us the immense importance of 
vegetable diet, and what valuable articles of diet common 
vegetables, such as potatoes and greens, are. Like air, 
water, and other very common and cheap necessaries, they 
are not appreciated till they are withdrawn. The disease 
seems to consist in an alteration of the composition of the 
blood, making it unfit to nourish the body, especially 
unfit to nourish the heart and the muscles. 

Treatment , — ^We need spend little time in describing 
the treatment of scurvy. There are few diseases that 
respond so quickly and satisfactorily to proper treatment 
as this. The disease is, in fact, a form of starvation, 
depending on the withholding of a certain clement of diet, 
and the treatment consists simply in supplying “food 
convenient,” that is to say, vegetable juices, such as 
lemon or lime juices ; and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
such as oranges, potatoes, salads, watercresses, pickles, 
broccoli, and cabbage. Fresh animal food, too, should be 
given. The spirits should be kept up, and fresh air should 
be supplied. The Board of Trade issued the following 
suggestions for the information of shipowners and ship- 
masters, some of which have since been made com- 
pulsory : — 

“ Every ship on a long voyage should be supplied with 
a proper quantity of lime or lemon juice. 

“The juice having been received in bulk from the 
vendors, should be examined and analysed by a com- 
petent medical officer. All measures adopted for its pre- 
servation are worthless, unless it be clearly ascertained 
that a pure article has been supplied. 

“ Ten per cent, of brandy (sp. g. 930), or of rum (sp. g. 
890), should afterwards be added to it. 

“It should be packed in jars or bottles, each containing 
one gallon or less, covered with a layer of oil, and closely 
packed and sealed. 

“ Each man should have at least two ounces (four table- 
spoonfuls) twice a week, to be increased to an ounce daily 
if any symptoms of scurvy manifest themselves. 

“ The giving out of lime or lemon juice should not 
be delayed longer than a fortnight after the vessel has put 
to sea.” 


HINTS ON TEA-MAKING. 

If the tea is desired to be of good flavour, be careful not 
to make it in a teapot which has been long out of use 
without having previously washed it out with boiling water. 
This is done to remove any slight mouldiness which might 
be present in the vessel without being observed, and which 
would impart a disagreeable taste to the tea when made. 
Always keep the tea in a proper canister, protected from 
the atmospWe and from damp, otherwise it will lose the 
pleasant scent peculiar to good tea, and when used, 
give the beverage an unpleasant flavour. For this reason 
be very careful, if possible, never to purchase tea which 
has a musty odour, even in the slightest degree, or 
which does not possess that agreeable scent so character* 
istic of tea in good condition, but which is so quickly lost 
by exposure to damp. In making tea always fill up the 
teapot at once. By this means the whole 01 the theme— 
which is the vegetable principle on which the peculiar 
effects produced by tea depends— is extracted at once. 
This will be found much superior to the plan sometimes 
adopted of first wetting the tea with a small quantity of 
hot water, and then allowing it to stand before filling up 
the teapot. For the purpose of extracting the whole of 
the theine» the water should he aUowed to remain in the 
tea for at least ten minutes before pouring it out Be abo 
very careful that the water employed for making tea 
boiling before filling the teapot, otherwise the eH 

the tbeine will not he the flaid, and the leh 

employed will not go io for as it otherwise would. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— XXXVIT. 

PHOTOGRAPHY {Continued from 154). 

The Chemicals. — The amateur should purchase his 
chemicals of good vendors, and not rashly conclude that 
the cheapest chemicals will answer as well as the dearest, 
for more failures can be traced to the use of impure 
chemicals than to any other cause. At the same time 
we must not run to the other extreme, and suppose that 
the dearest chemicals arc necessarily the best. 

Collodion. — Let us first briefly describe what this is. 
Pyroxyline is a kind of gun-cotton, obtained by the action 
of nitric and sulphuric acids on vegetable fibres, cotton 
wool, &c. When dissolved in certain proportions of ether 
and alcohol, at a certain carefully ascertained tern- 

? erature, it forms the collodion used in photography, 
t should be kept in well-corked bottles, in a cool, dark 
place. It is best to keep the bottle containing it up- 
right, to preserve it clear of suspended matters. If 
some of our readers are ambitious of making their own 
collodion, we can promise them quite a little world of 
perplexing troubles and difficulties, not unattended 
with danger, and a full crop of failures, and in that 
case wc recommend them to purchase some work 
containing a more .elaborate and detailed account of 
its manufacture than we think it necessary to give. If 
the collodion is made of bad pyroxyline it frequently gives 
an unsuitable, uneven film when the glass plate is coated 
with it. A similar result will, however, arise from an 
excess of ether in the collodion, by which it is rendered 
loo quickly adhesive ; or from the contrary cause, when 
the ether may have evaporated, as it does when the bottle 
is left imperfectly corked. The remedy in this case is of 
course the addition of ether, which must be carefully 
done, and with strong ether. A want of ether in collodion 
sometimes causes the film to peel from the glass after it 
has been taken from the silver, or sensitising, bath. But 
then, again, this defect may also be due to the use of an 
inferior sample of pyroxyline. Excess of ether will some- 
times result in a species of unevenness called curtains,’' 
because of an appearance of straight folds in the film, 
like those of a suspended curtain. When the collodion 
contains too much alcohol, the fact is sometimes betrayed 
by its containing “ nibs,'’ that is to say, small lumps of 
undissolved collodion ; sometimes, by the film peeling off 
— as in the case of a deficiency of ether; and sometimes 
by the film not being, as it should be, of one uniform 
thickness throughout, but more or less gradually thick 
from one end to the other. If the collodion is too thin, a 
httle additional pyroxyline is required, and may be added 
When it is too thin it generally runs off the edges of 
the glass. There is one other defect arising from bad 
collodion, to which it wnll be as well to call attention, 
namely, that which is known as “crapincss.” This con- 
sists of a kind of net-work, or reticulated and semi-opaque 
I effect, extending uniformly over the whole surface of the 
film. It is due to an excess of water in the collodion. A 
very small proportion of water improves the film, by ren- 
dering it more readily permeable by the aqueous solution, 
more thoroughly or quickly sensitised, by facilitating the 
removal of the soluble salts from the film, and enabling 
the developing and fixing solutions to effect their business 
more readily and thoroughly. The quantity of water 
which does such good services requires to be very nicely 
estimated, and is usually insured by the employment 
of alcohol, or spirits of wine, which has not been too 
highly rectified. Crapy films are often so rotten that a 
stream of water falling on the plate will wash them away. 
We may, however, here mention one defect, similar to that 
of “ crapine-ss,” which appears when the plat^ fs put into 
the silver bath too soon after it is coated with the coilo- 
(lion, that is, before it is set, on which point wc shall have 
more to say. A little ether added to the collodion some- 


times cures this evil. These are the principal ills to which 
collodions, when badly made, are heir, and thus briefly 
note them in order that you may recognise b^ collo- 
dions, and trace failures to their true causes, although by 
purchasing from a good maker you may practise for years 
without once meeting with such troublesome samples. 
A good photographic collodion gives a smooth, transparent 
film of uniform thickness, devoid of either specks or 
markings of any kind, and is in colour either a pale lemon 
or quite white. So far we have been speaking of wbat 
is termed normal or plain collodion. Before this is used 
it requires to be subjected to a process called iodising, 
or bromo-iodising, to which we shall refer again. If 
we require it for what photographers know as positive 
pictures — that is to say, pictures taken on the glass and 
finished on the glass — one formula is used ; if for negative 
pictures — that is to say, pictures used for the production 
of positives on paper by the process of photographic 
printing — then another formula must be aclopted. But, 
as a general rule, we recommend the beginner to pur- 
chase his positive or negative collodion ready for use, as 
most amateurs do. A good positive collodion should be 
of a pale sherry colour. When it is of a much deeper 
colour it is too old and insensitive. Of collodion used 
for the “ dry process ” we shall speak separately. Bromo- 
iodised negative collodion should not be used too new, 
and it will keep in good working condition a ver>' long 
time — some say, years. 

Nitrate of Silver. — This chemical, in solution, forms 
the sensitising bath to which we have already referred in 
connection with the vessel in which it is held. (See page 
152 of this volume.') It renders the film of bromo-iodised 
collodion on the glass plate sensitive to the chemical 
action of light, and so plays a very important part. 
Nitrate of silver, in its purest form, is made by dissolving 
silver in pure, but diluted, nitric acid, and by its being 
afterwards subjected to evaporation, crystallised, and re- 
cry.stallised, so as to get rid of every trace of alloy. 
Impure nitrate of silver is one of the photographer’s 
greatest enemies. It is most frequently adulte^rated with 
nitrate of potash or other cheap alkaline nitrates. The 
crystals arc in this case more varied, and some will be 
found of a longer and different form to the others. 
Such samples of silver reduce the strength of the baths, 
but without introducing any seriously mischievous chemi- 
cal element into the bath — in other words, cheat the pur- 
chaser, but at the same time do him no more mischief 
than may result from his silver bath wanting its proper 
degree of strength, and so requiring a larger quantity 
of the adulterated nitrate. If present in too large a quan- 
tity, however, such adulteration will cause the film to be 
perforated all over with minute holes, which the photo- 
grapher calls “ pin-holes,” a defect of consMcrable 
importance. The simplest means of testing the purity 
of nitrate of silver is perhaps the following, which we 
extract from Mr. Wall’s Photographef^s Annual 

“ Test for Purity. — Pure nitrate of silver precipitates 
its weight of iodide of potassium. This furnishes a 
simple means of testing if it contains the required quan- 
tity of silver. Proceed as follows First, dissolve forty 
grains of the salt to be tested in two ounces of water. 
Second, dissolve also forty grains of iodide of potassium 
in two ounce.s of water. Third, dissolve sixteen grains of 
nitrate of silver which you know to be pure, in two ounces 
of water. Fourth, mix the first aftd second solutions 
together : a yellow precipitate of iodide of silver will be 
formed, which M'ill settle, leaving the liquid slightly 
troubled, containing, little yellow iodide of silver in sus- 
pension. An addition of the third solution will clear up 
the liquid. When only a few drops have to be added to 
accomplish this result^ the nitrate of silver may be otm- 
sidered pnft *, but v hen larger quantities arc addedt 
without clearing up the liquid, the salt is probably mixed 
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with soty other nitrate. To determine how many grains 
of nitrate oC silver are shorty add one drachm at a time 
of the third* solution, shaking after each addition, until 
the liquid becomes clear. The number of drachms to be 
added will represent the number of grains of nitrate of 
silver short.’’ If your silver is pure, and you wish to 
ascertain the quantity of silver your bath has in solution 
after it has been in use some time, and therefore weakened, 
the instrument called an argentometer may be made use 
of. It acts on tje principle of the hydrometer, and is so 
constructed and graduated, that on being floated in the 
solution the number of the scale upon it indicates with 
sufficient accuracy the number of grains of nitrate of 
silver then present. Pure nitrate of silver assumes the 
form of flat, white, and nearly transparent four or six-sided 
crystals, and has a tendency to liquefy on exposure. 
Recollect that nitrate of silver is poisonous, and we may 
add that its best antidote is ordinary salt, chloride of 
sodium, or iodide of potassium. The re-crystallised 
nitrate of silver should always be chosen by the photo- 
grapher, in order to avoid adulteration, if possible, and 
with the same end in view he should purchase it of a 
good, trustworthy dealer. 

Protosulphate of Iron, — The non-photographic reader 
will probably know this salt better under the name of 
copperas. Its crystals should be of a clear, bluish green, 
and in the fotjn of oblique rhombic prisms. In dry air 
they effloresce, and in moist air oxidise. Iron is now 
generally used by photographers in the process of develop- 
ment, although pyrogallic acid was at one time used 
■exclusively. The only impurity of consequence some- 
times found in this salt is due to the peroxidation of part 
of the base^ which is easily detected, as it causes the 
crystals to be more or less tinged with yellow. 

Alcohol, — This is of great use in photography. Unless 
otherwise specified, methylated alcohol m«ay be used in all 
cases. This should not be confounded, however, with 
methylated flnish, which is useless, if not injurious, in 
photographic manipulations. 

Acetic' Acid, — ^This acid is recognisable by its strong 
odour of vjnegar. It is used to restrain the action of the 
protosulphate of iron in developing wet collodion plates. 

(Glacial acetic acid freezes at 50^ Fahrenheit if pure. 

Pyrogallic Acid, — This is a very light, silvery, flocculent 
powder, obtained from gall-nuts. It is used for develop- 
ing gelatine plates, and intensifying collodion negatives. 
It is usually sold in blue glass bottles, each containing 
•one ounce. The name is frequently contracted to 
•‘pyro.” As it is very poisonous, and stains the skin 
black, it should be handled with caution. Any stains 
accidentally caused by it on the Angers may be removed 
by a solution of citric acid and common alum. 

Citric Acid is found useful because it acts as a powerful 
retardent to the reduction of silver salts in the process of 
intensification. When added to the pyrogallic acid solu- 
tion, for giving intensity to a negative, it tends to keep the 
solution clear— «an extremely useful service, as, when more 
experienced, you will by-and-by gratefully acknowledge. 

Amfnonia(Uquorfortis), — Most people are acquainted 
with th# smell of this chemical. The pnncif)al use of 
liquor of ammonia in photography is for developing gela- 
tine plates in connection with pyro and bromide of 
potassium or ammonium, it is sometimes used in the 
manufacture of gelatine dry plates. It should be kept 
in eiosedy-stoppered bottles, not too large, as constant 
opening lessens thC strength. In •hot weather the 
stMpers should be tied down. 

of Potassium,— T\k\% salt crjistallbes in sAiall 
white cubes, It is used for a variety of purposes; in 
photognipby; solutions of this salt aifd nitrate Of 

silver of silver hnd nitrate of 

by double decomposition. Promts pf 
jfiotassium is also used to restrain inenctiofi of the 


monia during the development of gelatine plates. Some 
people prefer to use bromide of ammonium instead of the 
potassium salt, but of course the quantity required is not 
the same, bromide of potassium having only three-fifths 
of the restraining power of the ammonium salt. 

Alum, — Solution of common alum is used to harden 
gelatine films and to prevent frilling, blistering, &c. It is 
also used in conjunction with citric acid to clear the 
shadows of stained gelatine negatives. 

Hyposulphite of Soda, — This salt is used for fixing 
negatives and prints. It works by dissolving the un- 
altered silver salts which remain after developing nega- 
tives or toning prints. It is of the greatest importance 
that it should be thoroughly eliminated after it has 
done its work. This can only be done satisfactorily by 
washing. “ Hypo ” saturated with silver salts is a very 
deadly poison, and care should be taken to prevent 
accidents, more especially as it has a very sweet taste. 
It is as well to purchase a quantity, say 7 lbs.,* at a 
time ; by doing this the cost amounts to less than 2d. 
per lb. A more correct name for this salt is Thio- 
sulphate of soda. 

Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate), — A poison* 
ous, heavy, white crystalline powder, used principally for 
intensifying weak gelatine negatives. It is only sparingly 
soluble in water. 

Kaolin, — This is sometimes called porcelain clay, and 
is useful for restoring discoloured nitrate baths and other 
solutions. It is used by adding a little of it to the dis- 
coloured solution, and after shaking, allowing it to settle, 
carrying down the impurities, from which the solution can 
be afterwards decanted. You should be careful to procure 
the kaolin quite free from chalk, with which it is some- 
times contaminated. 

Chloride of Gold, — It is the terchloride^ and not the 
protochloride^ that is used in photography, and it consists 
of pure gold dissolved in a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. Cheap samples of chloride of gold usually 
contain an undue proportion of chloride of sodium. It 
should be purchased in glass tubes, each tube containing 
1 5 grains of chloride. 

HOW TO TAKE A PHOTOGRAPH. 

Having described the apparatus and the rules which 
should govern its selection, explained the nature of the 
chemic^s, and how their ])urity may be tested, we nov>' 
proceed to describe the process by which “a picture** 
is taken 

Choice of Subject and The best subject upon 

which to commence operating will be a plaster figure 
or bust, painted a pale grey or stone-colour. Having 
placed this bust or figure before the lens, we must be 
careful that it is in what photographers call a ^‘good 
light,** this being the first important condition of success. 
By a good light we do not mean a strong light, as is 
popularly supposed, although a weak, dinused light is 
certainly unsuitable. We do not, in fact, so much refer 
to the quality of the light as to the artistic eflect it pro* 
duces in our picture. If we use a very weak, difmed 
light, not only will the exposure be considerably 
lengthened, but the shadows will be represented by 
mere fiat black patches, expressing nothing of the forms 
they rested upon, and the whole effect will be itsry 
unsatisfactory. If we use too strong a light, a weak, 
washed-out effect is likely to be tfis result. A well- 
lighted apartment, with something white thrown over a 
screen, so placed as to reflect light mto the shadows, will 
do, and so will the entrance to a shed or stable, or aiiy 
corner of the garden in which h portion of the subjei^ 
can be thrown into shadow. In a glass studio we Calf 
arrar^e ctittaihs and refiecti^^ screens $0 as tO swiire 
the wset we seek with cemi^rattve ease, in 
or ordinary tootn the course less easy, 
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however, may be done in these cases, and by availing 
himself of such aids as garden walls or screens afford, the 
student may obtain very pleasing effects of chiaroscuro. 
A sheet of brown paper or a blanket makes a very good 
background. 

Foatssinj ^, — Supposing that the light upon the bust is 
at length arranged to our satisfaction, the next business 
will be to obtain a clear distinct image of the object on 
the ground glass in the camera. 'I'hcn fasten the camera 
6rmly upon its stand, and examine the lenses to see that 
the outer surfaces of the glasses arc clean and bright. 
If they are not, carefully wipe them with a piece of soft 
chamois leather, or with a clean old silk handkerchief, 
put aside for the purpose. The camera is placed before 
the bust, and fixed so that the lens is nearly opposite the 
centre of it. Putting the black cloth over our head to 
shut out stray light, we slide the back of the camera in or 
out, noticing as wc do so how the image of the bust, 
thrown upon the ground glass — large or small, according 
to our distance from it — becomes distorted and indistinct 
(out of focus) or distinct and accurate (in focus). Some 
lenses are supplied with a rack-pinion motion for focus- 
sing. When the image is so distinctly visible that, if the 
subject were a living model, you could trace the hairs of 
the head, and see the spark of light in the eye, the image 
is “ sharp,’* or ‘‘in focus,” and fit for the plate, which we 
may at once get ready. By diminishing the aperture of 
the diaphragm, or stop supplied with the lens, the sharp- 
ness may be increased, but by so doing the exposure is 
lengthened. 


SOCIETY.— IV. 

FORMS OF INVriATION, “AT HOMES,” MORNING 
CALLS, ETC. 

Invitations to formal parties are now almost invariably 
issued on printed cards or note-paper, with blank spaces 
left for the names and addresses to be filled in by the 
hostess. This plan saves a great deal of trouble, and 
by its adoption, people unaccustomed to the task are 
spared any uncertainty as to propriety in the matter. 

At the same time, a ceremonious invitation necessarily 
entails a ceremonious reception, and no mere consideration 
of saving oneself trouble should induce a lady to adopt 
a form of invitation which would be calculated to mislead 
her guests as to the kind of entertainment that awaits them. 

Every form of invitation should have for its object to 
clearly define the name of the person invited, the hour at 
which the guests are expected to assemble, and the amuse- 
ments proposed for their entertainment. Last, but not 
least, the address of the host or hostess should noi be 
omitted. On most of the printed forms now so generally 
in use, the description of the entertainment proposed is 
inscribed on the left-hand corner at the foot of the card or 
note-paper. Thus Dancing, Music, Legerdemain, &c.,may 
signi^ that a ball, or concert, will take place, or that a 
professional or amateur prestidigitatcur will exhibit his 
talent. 

If persons prefer writing their own invitations, there 
are one or two common errors to guard against. For 
instance, it is not now-a-days necessary to present compli- 
mnts in writing notes of the kind. The present fashion 
is to be as concise as possible. Thus ; — 

“Mrs. Brown requests the pleasure of Mrs. Whitens 
company at an evening party on Tuesday, May 6th.” 

If dancing is intended to take place, or any other 
special amusement, intimation will be given in the corner 
of the note, as described above, and the hour named. For 
example, “ Dancing at lo o’clock.” 

The names of a husband, wife, and any unmarried sons 
or daughters residing under their parents' roof, may be 
inserted in the same invitation. If married, or resident 


elsewhere than at home, separate invitations ^ould be 
sent to the respective addresses. , 

Invitations to evening parties are issued in the nanpr of 
the hostess only. If, however, the intending h&st ia a 
bachelor or a widower, and enjoys the comfort of having 
a sister or other female relative to reside with him, to keep 
his house, invitations are issued for evening parties in 
their joint names. 

In issuing invitations to dinner, the joint namca of the 
host and hostess are inserted. Thus : — ^ 

“ Mr. and Mrs. request the pleasure of Mr^ 

and Mrs. 's company at dinner, at 7 o’clock on 

Thursday, 14th inst.” « 

On no account must people write “ to ” instead of “at" 
in notes of the above kind. The latter is an error that 
is very commonly committed. The mistake is not con- 
fined to autograph notes, but may frequently be seen- 
printed on cheap note-paper invitations. Common sense 
should dictate that persons are invited to be present a/ 
an evening party or a/ dinner, and not such, enters 
tainments. 

In replying to formal invitations, conciseness of ex*- 
pression is to be observed. As, for example, “ Mr. and 

Mrs. regret that a previous engagement prevents their 

accepting Mrs. ’s kind invitation.” Or, “ Mr. and. 

Mrs. have much pleasure in accepting Mr. andv 

Mrs. ^*5 kind invitation for the 12th inst.” 

If any special reason should occur to prevent invited 
guests from accepting an invitation, it is well to insert sucb 
reasons in the reply. Or, if details of the kind would be- 
inconvenient, a formal refusal of the invitation should be- 
written in the usual manner-^that is, by the writer simply 
regretting that he will be unable to accept the proffered 
invitation — and enclosing at the same time a friendly note 
explaining the cause which deprives him of the pleasure. 

A “previous engagement ” is a form of excuse that is very 
commonly assumed when a guest really does not wish to* 
be present at an entertainment. 

To accept an invitation with the intention of not being 
present is a violation of good taste, which should not be 
tolerated. If every one did the same, it is obvious thac 
hosts and hostesses would be put to considerable expense 
and inconvenience from unpardonable insincerity. If, from 
unavoidable circumstances, persons are prevented from 
carrying their intention of accepting an invitation inter 
effect, the earliest intimation possible should be given 
of their disappointment, and, if possible, the reason ex- 
plained. This may be done either by letter or a personal 
visit before or after the party takes place. 

Of late years the fashion of receiving people by means* 
of what are termed “ At homes ” has become very generaL 
Invitations of the kind are of an elastic nature,, and may 
either signify a formal reception of guests, or a friendly 
gathering together of intimate acquaintances. 

The best indication of the kind of entertainment pro- 
posed will be found to consist in the manner of issuing the* 
invitation. If a large card with broad margins be sent,, 
bearing the name of the intending hostess simply inscribed 
in engraved letters, and the date appointed, a grand recep- 
tion may be in prospect. Or if the lady’s visiting-card only 
be sent, or left at the future guest’s house, with the words 
“At home” and the date written in the hostess’s own 
hand, in ink or pencil, a less formal meeting maybe 
anticipated. 

“At home” cards need not be replied to, unless they 
contain a request ior an answer. If more than one day 
is fixed by the hostess for being at home, invited guests 
need not go on ^ery occasion. They please themselves 
in the matter; neither need they stay any particular 
length of time. In fact, having presented themselves tot 
the hostess, and spoken to particular friends and members 
of the with whpm they are acquainted, thy ztiay 
retire as soon as oonvenient 
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Tlie fntroduction of the French system of receiving 
friends on i. particular day of the week, without issuing 
any (dtmal invitations whatever, is growing year by year 
in more general favour in England. It soon becomes 
known amongst a circle of friends on what day, and at 
what hour, anybody is mostly to be found disengaged ; and 
those who really wish to maintain a friendly footing in 
their own rphere of acquaintances endeavour from time 
to time to present themselves. 

Apart from tRe formation of valuable acquaintances, of 
which the present fashion affords the readiest and most 
simple means, the true economy of time is in itself an 
important consideration. Maintained as social life now 
is, busy as people best worth knowing always arc, and 
living, as most people do, at inconvenient distances from 
what were but a few years ago centres of society, unless 
some such understanding as alluded to prevails, morning 
calls and unceremonious visiting must cease to be ob- 
served by all who are actively employed. Few persons 
are able now-a-days to undertake a journey to the distant 
suburbs of London without serious personal inconvenience 
and neglect of more pressing affairs. And when at the 
journey’s end the friend is found to be ** not at home,” 
regret for lost time is the mildest form such disappoint- 
ments are apt to take. 

When a hostess determines to receive her friends on a 
certain day of the week, and circulates intelligence to that 
effect, she is as much bound to stay at home on that day 
as though she had formed a business engagement to do so. 
Her house should be in order, her children prepared for 
visitors, and her servants freed from any household labour 
that is of a nature to cause them to appear in disorderly 
haste or untidy clothes. Household cleanliness and repose 
are the only arrangements needful for such receptions of 
visitors. If refreshments are offered at all, lea is simply 
handed round, or wine and biscuits, as may be preferred. 
Tea is made out of the room, and poured into cups, leaving 
the guests to add sugar and milk to taste. The ordinary 
length of visit is observed in morning calls of the above 
kind, ^ 

It sometimes happens that servants inadvertently admit 
visitors when the mistress or master of the house is 
engaged in a manner that prevents them from receiving 
strangers. If this should be the case, the picrson for whom 
the visit is intended should send word by the servant, that 
in a few minutes, or a longer time if necessary, the master 
or mistress will be disengaged ; at the same time the 
visitor should be requested to be seated. It is an affront 
to dismiss a person who has been admitted, without an 
interview. No less a breach of good manners is com- 
mitted when a visitor is kept waiting whilst the lady of the 
house, for instance, is changing her dress, ornamenting 
her hair, or similarly engaged. The reason for such 
delays is generally so obvious, that the excuse, of having 
been detained in presenting an appearance from any 
other cause, is of little avail. A lady should always be 
prepared to receive visitors, if at home, between the 
hours of three and five o’clock. If not “ dressed ” by 
that tiille, she should give her servant notice not to admit 
callers. Persons who have the ill taste to present them- 
selves during the hours usually devoted to the duties of 
housekeeping should either not be offended if refused 
admittance or should be on a sufficiently friendly footing 
to ^ received without any ceremony. 

When making a ecremonious mornjng call, a gentleman 
should take his hat with him into the drawing-room, and 
when there should hold it in his hand in an easy manner. 
If it should happen that he is obliged to*place his hat out of 
hand, he must not put it on the floor, or under his chair, 
blit on some pi^ce of furniture* 1 1 is not now nccessary fo;’ a 
gentleman to take off his gloves, if they be particularly wcll- 
nttingandof lii^t colour. Theright-hand glove of ordinswy 
kinds may be removed whilst the gentleman ascends 'ihe 
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staircase, but he should not keep a lady waiting whilst he 
is ungloving, before taking her hand. 

The rules of etiquette which apply to shaking hands ” 
are rather complicated to the uninitiated, and may require 
comment— offence being apt to be taken where none is 
meant, from want of accurate information on the point 
In the first place, the term “ shaking ” hands is inappro- 
priate ; the mode of salutation consisting of gentle pressure 
and very slight movement from the wrist. In all cases, 
except of the greatest intimacy, the gentleman is not 
the first to offer his hand : unless he be the superior of 
the lady in age and station, he waits till she makes the 
advance. Unmarj|fed ladies do not offer their hand to 
gentlemen with whom they are slightly acquainted. A 
slight curtsey on the one side, and a lifted hat or bow are 
sufficient signs of personal recognition. 

Foreigners rarely offer their hand, unless they have been 
a long time in England, and understand the custom as 
observed in this countrv^ 

On entering a crowded room, a well-mannered man 
seeks first the hostess. He endeavours to be blind and 
deaf to all familiar faces and voices until he has presented 
himself to the lady of the house- he then bows. If on 
sufficiently intimate terms, the lady offers her hand. 
Having performed the above duty, the visitor generally 
makes a few trivial remarks and retires, leaving room for 
others to advance. A gentleman finds a chair for himself, 
or walks about, or stands, as he feels disposed, whilst ladies 
are left to the care of the hostess to provide them with 
seats ; or, at least, she deputes others to do so. At cere- 
monious receptions, the lady of the house generally takes 
up her position for receiving her visitors at the head of 
the staircase leading to the reception-room, or just 
within the principal entrance of the room. By doing sOj 
she saves herself and guests a great deal of trouble. 

When, in paying morning calls, visitors arc announced, 
the lady of the house need not advance to meet them, 
unless she wishes to offer a particularly cordial reception. 
She rises and waits, until the guests have advanced 
sufficiently near, to ofler her hand. Any gentlemen that 
may be present rise when ladies enter the room, and 
remain standing till they are scaled. On ladies leaving, 
gentlemen rise, and the most intimate gentleman accom- 
panies them to their carriage. The position of the lady 
of the house should, in her own drawing-room, be near the 
bell, in order to give timely notice, by ringing for servants 
to attend in the hall. A servant should wait at the hall- 
door whilst visitors are descending the staircase. 

When a visitor has paid a morning call of average 
duration, and fresh comers are announced, the former 
visitors should rise to lake leave. Unless very urgently 
pressed to prolong the visit, retirement should instantly 
follow. 

The dress worn at ceremonious calls should be plain 
walking costume. If ladies use their own carriage for 
conveyance, any wraps not to be worn in the house 
should be left in the carriage. Ladies who walk when 
paying visits should be attired in a quiet style of diCSS. 

Frequently ladies who have carriages invite those who 
have not, to accompany them on a round of visits. In 
houses where they are mutually acquainted, ladies thus 
situated enter together, precedence of course being given 
to the superior lady in age and station. Unmarried 
ladies, driving with elderly or married people, take the 
seat with the back to the horses. A ceremonious offer of 
the opposite scat may be made, but should be declined. 
When there is only one step to the carriage, and a person 
intends to sit facing the horses, the left foot should be 
placed first on the step ; when a contrary position is in- 
tended, the right foot should be placed on the step f}m* 
Unmarried gentlemen, when driving with unmarried ladies 
Sit opposite the ladies, tm side by side; GenllttntSn 
Always alijtkt and assik ladies to alight : r ^ 
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r so valued at the present time by connoisseurs»and col* 
CHINA AND STONE WARE.— I. lectors of old china. I 

of the potter's art, IS derived from the — iwtuun-tKiu jr ^ 

_ . ^ )» 1 U.... 


Greek A-E^m/ioc, “ a tile” and may be 
applied to every production of which 
baked clay forms the basis. But the 
limitation of the term to those articles 
in which artistic design is added to 
purposes of utility is sanctioned by 
usage, and we employ, it in that sense 
in the following articles. We have 
already, described the manufacture and 
varieties of the more common form of 
earthenware ; and we now propose to 
devote some space to a general de- 
scription of those products of the art 
which are more gratifying to cultivated 
taste, or which are collected by con- 
noisseurs as specimens of the progress 
of the art in different countries, or as 
presenting marked and interesting fea- 
tures inoicating what, to borrow a 
phrase from the history of painting, 
we may designate as the various 
** schools ” of pottery. 

Our illustrations will represent speci- 
mens of the principal varieties ; and 
we shall add a very copious collec- 
tion of manufacturers’ marks, which 
will assist the^ collector in identifying 
specimens. “ Old china ” possesses an 
almost inexhaustible attraction for 
many persons j and choice articles 
are eagerly sought 
after, and when ob- 
tained treasured as 
objects of historical 
interest no less than 
as attractive addi- 
tions to the orna- 
ments of the house. 

Egypt, Syria, and 
Babylonia appear 
to have been the 
nations first ac- 
quainted with the 
art of making sun- 
dried bricks and 
pottery ; and almost 
about the same 
time we hear of 
Roman, Chinese, 

Greek, Moorish, 

Armenian, Celtic, 
and other nations 
having invented 
means to form ves- 
sels for domestic 
use, and to improve 
them age after age, 
until the rude and 
simple forms of 
cups, and bowls, 
and vases, modelled 
with the hand, gave 
place to beautifully 
moulded and more 
elegantly adorned 
works of ait; and 
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twelfth century. The first Italian fac- 
tory was at Faenza. Pottery was also 
made at Pesaro, Gubbio, and at Ur- 
bino, Perugia, Ferrara, Monte Capo, 
Naples, and other towns of Italy, and 
majolica pottery will be found to bear 
all these names, and the marks which 
distinguish the various kinds; and we ^ 
must here remark that admirers of old 
china who wish to know one kind from 
another will find at the bottom of old 
plates and vases manufactured after 
the twelfth century certain marks and 
monograms to designate the place at 
which it was made, the maker’s name, 
or the date sometimes the mark 
shows the place and the date ; and in 
genuine articles it will be found to have 
been stamped while the clay was moist, 
and before it was glazed, rarely any 
other colours than blue or gold being 
used. 

This pottery is of great value, and 
many beautiful specimens exist in the 
shape of wall-tiles, vases, ewers, jugs, 
dishes, plates, and various other articles 
for domestic use, beautifully painted by 
artists of great merit. Some specimens 
arc painted by Raphael, others from 
copies of his works, the Duke of Ur- 
bino having even collected them for 
that especial pur- 
pose between 1538 
and 1 574. There- 
fore the majolica of 
Urbino will be found 
exceedingly rich in 
painting, and con- 
se^cntly valuable. 

There are very 
{beautiful small 
ipiecos of majolica, 
consisting of plates, 
dishes, and vases, 
which are orna- 
mented with the por- 
trait and Christian 
names of private 
individuals. , They 
are styled amaioria^ 
and were sent by 
friends and lovers 
one to the other, as 
tokens of regard. 
The finests spi^i- 
mens of majolica 
soft potteryare thqse 
made previous to 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; after that date 
Jt declined inbeauty. 
A century afterwards 
it was re-introduced 
at Naples, but the 
colours were not $0 
good. 

The temi ,** Eay- 
by some to be / 


ftwm the fifteenth to the eighteenth, centuncs Dresoen,'{ence'' w ’""3 " 7 ^ 

Sevres, and Chd^ produced the pottery and porcelain t town Faenc^ mcatioaed above ; but ® 
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^tiquarJ^s consider the term to be purely French, and porcelain caused the decline of this pottery, and it ceased 
the name ofdhe French town Fayence itself, as a pottery to be made in the seventeenth century, 
exisfedthere before that at Faenza in Italy. 

French pottery takes its rise from its persevering, hard pottery. 

ingenious inventor, Palissy, a.d. 1558. It is enamelled, ^ This ware is distinguished from the preceding by 
with raised ornaments ; the colours are bright, and the i its incapability of being scratched ; it is the pottery 
objects represented true to form — .. . . 


the shells, fish, reptiles, and plants 
having been moulded from nature. 
Dishes, ewers, s 3 lt-cellars, tiles, and 
vases, are found decorated with 
grotesque figures of boars' heads, 
human heads, reptiles, fish, and 
shells. 

The pottery of N cvers is common 
in quality, but of a brilliant dark 
blue, enamelled, having white or 
orange patterns upon it. Enamel 
is an opaque composition with 
which certain ware is covered. Tin 
forms the chief part of enamel, and 
it is laid over the glaze. Rouen 
was also celebrated lor its pottery 
in the seventeenth century. 

Katisbon, Landshute, and Nu- 
remberg have produced specimens 
of a superior kind of German pot- 
tery. The brilliant green colour, 
blended with brown and yellow, its 
complicated forms and elegant 
worlonanship, distinguish this pot- 
tery and stamp its perfection. 
Drinking-cups, inkstands, and other 
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of the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. There is a beautiAil 
French species of this pottery 
known by the name of the “Faience,” 
or “ Fayence of Henry II.," Faience 
being the old French term for all 
earthenware ; but the history of this 
beautiful pottery is emirely lost, 
although it is considered to have 
been made in 7 'ouraine and La 
Vendde, in imitation of the soft 
pottery of Urbino. The style of 
its ornamentation is very remark- 
able ; it may be distinguished by 
the patterns being engraved on the 
paste, and filled in with other co* 
loured pastes in zones of yellow, 
with borders of brown, pink, green, 
violet, black, or blue; but dark 
yellow is the predominant colour. 
The paste is very fine and white, 
and simply varnished, not glazed. 
Raised ornaments in ^Id rdief, of 
a pink colour, consisting of lizards, 
frogs, shells, garlands, masks, and 
escutcheons, enrich these elegant 
articles, which are usually small 
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Articles SK femed of this ware, the prevailing cotours 
being green and blue. , . . . *. 

^ Tlus l^ck glazed ware is produced in Lower Sastow. 
h»e soft, painted and glazed ware of Holland ^ made 
at whence the name. It is singular in fom »d 
edkan^f the enapicl is very fine, and of », blmsh"Wiwe 
eohNW. the articles in ddft pottery arej Chiefly copied 
ftene the c^*|apan porcelain, and so well imitated as to 
-*^rMe«ii»'«eses the closest icru^. - 


the ornamental cups and Vases being about seven' Inches 
high. Of some the upper part is white, with yellow 
patterns ; the lower part Made with white ranaments.. 
Others have a white ground widi brown arabesques, wd 
lizards and frogs enamdled in gr^ ’ The value of « 
small eandiesticK is above^stxv and a tiny 
guineast Tie mnseilanS of Besii i^sass beaiitim .l9ieBK 
mensttf tlfis^uisite pot^Hy;' w the Sooth ‘IfSalpeil^ 
y bpmvpdvaraioolleotttw^'^ 
SOitltty^'SAiclesAofigieei^^ 
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ENGLISH POTTERY. 

Fine Hard Ware, — Bow, in Middlesex, a few miles 
to the east of London, near the River Lea, is con- 
sidered to have possessed the hrst English manufac- 
tory of fine hard ware, which was made in the moulds 
that had been previously used for the metal utensils. 
The ware of Elizabeth's time is hard, of a dingy white, 
relieved by ornaments of figures and foliage. Butter- 
pots, of brick earth, were glazed with pulverised lead 
ore, dusted on the ware ; and the “ tig,*’ or drinking- 
cup, with three handles, and the parting-cup, with two 
handles, are among the earliest specimens. Ale jugs 
were first made about the time of the Revolution, and are 
found occasionally ornamented with pipeclay, which, in 
the reign of George 1 ., was improved by a mixture of 
coloured sand, producing the agate or tortoise-shell ware. 

In 1762 six different sorts of pottery and stoneware 
were made by Wedgwood, and his beautiful imitations of 
works of art, in the shape of antique vases, cameos, 
medallions, and seals, together with his copy of the Bar- 
berini (Portland Vase) gave him great celebrity, and, at 
the same time improved the condition of English pottery. 
Wedgwood succeeded in introducing into English wares 
the vivid colours and brilliant glaze which had hitherto 
been alone the property of porcelain ; and in Germany 
and Holland our fine hard ware was now in turn imitated, 
and in Italy a mixed sort of pottery was introduced. 
Wedgwood employed Flaxman for his designs, and his 
cameos ranked with the finest productions of Dresden 
and Sevres. 

STONEWARE. 

There are two kinds of stoneware, common and fine. 
Of common stoneware all kinds of domestic utensils arc 
made. Fine ware differs from it in the superior compo- 
sition of its paste. 

In China, stoneware has been known from an early 
date, and it is used there as the basis on which is laid a 
finer material. This gives to the article a greater strength, 
and at the same time is economical. On an examination 
of Chinese articles in porcelain, the interior will be some- 
times found of a coarser quality.' Red Japan ware is a 
very fine unglazed stoneware, with raised ornaments. 

The stoneware of Germany is valued for its fine quality, 
rich decorations, and the fine colour of the enamel. The 
most ancient specimens come from the Lower Rhine, and 
consist of flasks, drinking cups, and covered jugs, made 
of a fine yellowish colour, without glaze. They are orna- 
mented generally with Scripture subjects, either engraved 
or moulded. The mugs and jugs of 1540 are ornamented 
with figures enamelled in various colours, sometimes of a 
very fine blue. 

The stoneware of Flanders is very remarkable in shape 
and appearance. It is of a beautiful blue colour, with rich 
raised white patterns, but since the fifteenth century only 
very inferior articles have been made, rendering those 
inanufactuix^d before that period of great value. This 
Flemish ware may be recognised by its grotesque forms. 
Sometimes a jug is composed of four distinct compart- 
ments ; and another, the pilgrim jug, will be found quite 
flat, and elaborately ornamented in the finest of workman- 
ship. In France, the stoneware manufactury near Beau- 
vais dates beyond the sixteenth century, and the style 
of the ware is similar to that of the Flemish. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Fern Wark in Since the publication of our 

directions for fern work (sec “D’Oyleys, Anti-macassars, 
&c., from Natural Foliage,” page 225, vol. li.), a great im- 
provement beisn made in the art by the introduction 
of colour. Aniline dyes, best known under the name of 


“ Judson’s simple dyes for the people,” are the^colouring 
fluids used ; these being mixed with a lar^ or smaller 
proportion of water, according as a deeper or faAntdir tint 
IS desired. The process by which these fluids are applied 
to the lace or other fabric is precisely the same as that 
recommended in our directions for black and white work. 
From the aniline dyes, a considerable range of brilliant 
hues may be produced, and the employment of them not 
only gives to fern work the charm of colour, and the beauty 
of variety, but has also the advaniage of permitting the 
d’oylcys or other articles to be washed, which is not the 
case when Indian ink or lamp-black is used. These dyes , 
bear any moderate amount of washing, though it is not 
desirable to expose them to the action of soda. 

Sponji^e, — .Several varieties of sponge are met with in 
commerce. Thus there is the large Turkey cup sponge, 
sold wholesale at from twenty-five to forty-five shillings 
per pound ; the medium Turkey cup sponge, which con- 
sists of smaller pieces, and is sold at from sixteen to thirty 
shillings per pound ; .and the small Turkey cup sponge 
which is worth very much less. The cup sponges are so 
called from being of the shape of a cup. 1 hey arc the finest 
kind sold, and arc distinguished by the smallness of their 
cells, the ease with which they can be compressed into a 
small bulk, and the elasticity with which they resume their 
former shape when the pressure is removed. From their 
softness and other good qualities, this kind should always 
be selected for household purposes. Next in value are 
the honeycomb sponges, so called from their fancied re- 
semblance to honeycomb. The cells in this variety of 
sponge are very large and coarse. Honeycomb sponges 
are divided into large, which are valued at from ten to 
twenty-four shillings a pound ; medium, from eight to 
fifteen shillings ; and small, which arc of much less 
value. There arc other kinds of sponges sold in shops — 
the West Indian for example, which is a very common 
and cheap variety, being worth only from five to six 
shillings a pound. The brown Turkey is another very 
common sponge, used for stables and similar purposes 
so also is the Bahama, which is about the worst sold. 
The latter varieties of sponge are the kinds tisually ex- 
posed for sale in the streets, and by hawkers, who travel 
with them for the purpose* 

Wool-7Vork on Baskets, — In P'rance ornamental baskets 
are frequently to be seen, upon which a pattern has been 
placed by working through and over the wicker-work 
with German wool. The effect of colour thus obtained is 
often very pretty, those patterns looking best which are 
bold and decided in their character, such especially as 
bands of stars, crosses, &c. We recommend the practice 
to the notice of English ladies. 

Picture Screens, — At page 129, vol, i., wc gave an 
article on mounting picture scraps upon folding ^screens. 
In addition to the methods for which directions are given 
in that place, wc may mention that we have seen screens 
exceedingly rich in appearance, and which have the ad- 
vantage of, completely securing the drawings or prints 
placed upon them from injury, constructed in the follow- 
ing manner. The panels which are to reoeive the 
pictures have glass placed in front of them, and the pro- 
jecting wood-work around and between the panels, which 
is about three and a half inches in width, is gilt. This 
method is more especially adapted for setting on coloured 
scraps, such as water-colour sketches, chromo-lithographs,, 
&c., and even valuable drawings may be made use of in 
this manner, as th6y will be perfectly safe from dust and 
dirt. 

The Reason n»hy Plants should not be kept in Bed* 
rooms at •‘^Although the presence of plants in 
sleeping apartments, so long as they are exposed to the 
action of tne sun’s light, tends to increase health, owing tn 
the quantity of oatyiaeii they exhsde; yet at night 
should always be rtmoved, as during the darkness they 
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give off, instead of oxygen, carbonic acid gas, which pro- 
duces the m^st injurious effects on the system, even when 
respire# only in small quantities. The reason why plants 
produce another effect when exposed to the li^ht than 
when in darkness, has been attributed by Liebig to the 
leaves, when not under the influence of light, allowing the 
carbonic acid furnished by the root for the support of 
the plant to escape, 

THE HdUSEHOLD MECHANIC.— LV. 

WINDOW MENDING. 

That a person should be able to mend a broken window 
is sometimes a matter of great convenience, and the 
exposure to weather during the time which must fre- 
quently elapse before a glazier can be procured to put in a 
new pane, is often exceedingly disagreeable. As regards 
economy the saving to be effected by being able to mend 
one’s own windows is considerable, and the work is so 
simple that it may readily be done. 

In ordinary modern windows the glass is fixed to the 
sash or other wooden framework by putty only, and a 
broken pane has to be removed by chipping away the 
old dry putty with a ** hacking-knife ” and a hammer. 
The hacking-knife used by glaziers is a straight piece of 
steel, to which two thick pieces of leather are riveted to 
serve as a handle, this being considered the best arrange- 
ment for lessening vibration. Such a knife costs eight- 
pence, but in default of it the putty may be cut away with 
a chisel. The woodwork having been cleared, a little 
linseed oil should be rubbed over it to make the new 
putty adhere more firmly, or, in the case of a new sash, a 
coat of paint is better, and a thin bed of putty should be 
laid against the bar to receive the glass. A “ stopping- 
knife " is the proper tool for puttying ; it also costs eight- 
ence, but its place may be supplied by any knife which 
as a blade of a similar shape. 

Putty may be procured at any glass warehouse or oil 
and colour-man’s, at one penny per pound. It consists 
merely of powdered wliiting beaten up with linseed oil, 
and has Hne property of setting very firmly when dry. 
When bought, putty is frequently stiff and intractable ; if 
too dry it may be moistened by the addition of a little 
linseed oil, and be made to work easily by moulding it in 
the hands, or, if very hard, by beating it with a hammer. 
If putty is required to be kept for any length of time it 
should be pressed down in a vessel and a little linseed oil 
should be poured on the top. 

On the bed of putty the square of glass has to be 

E ressed down evenly, and secured in its place by another 
lyer of putty, triangular in section, which can be easily 
ut on and smoothed down with the point of the stopping- 
nife. Putty takes a considerable time to dry under ordi- 
nary circumstances, somewhere about a month, and till it 
is dry it should not be painted. If a coat of paint be then 
applied it will be of great service as a protection, but if 
laid on previously, or indeed at any time when the putty 
is damp from weather or other causes, it will render it 
liable crack and peel off. 

In towns, where a glass warehouse is easily accessible, 
we would not advise any attempt being made to cut glass. 
The better way is to cut out a square of paper to the exact 
size and shape, and to send it to the glass warehouse, 
where the shopman will cut a counterpart of it. In the 
country, however, tj^is will not always be practica,ble, and 
s it may be necessary to buy a diamond and to le^n how 
to use it. A glazier’s diamond* may be bought for six or 
seven shillings, and is used by drawing it along the side 
of a fiat ruler in such a manner as. to cut ” the glass. 
Some little practice is required before the dialnond can be 

♦ Sinos^ issued the American patent dSam^ has cMie 

into ttoiM iniiiActoiy results. It costs only one slulliog. 


held just at the right angle to make a good cut. The glass 
will not always break exactly to this, and little pieces will 
sometimes remain projecting beyond it. These may be 
removed with a pair of pliers. 

The glass now used for ordinary windows is ** sheet- 
glass,” which has within the last few years superseded that 
known as “ crown-glass,” Crown-glass is made by blowing 
a hollow globe, cutting off the end, heating, and making 
the globe fly open into a disc by whirling it round. Glass 
thus made has a “ bull’s-eye ” in the centre of the disc, 
caused by the adhesion of the rod on which it is whirled. 
No very level surface can be obtained in it, and it will not 
admit of very large squares being cut from it. Shcct-gjass 
is blown in the form of a cylinder, cut open, and flattened. 
A much smoother surface can thus be given to it, the 
shape of the sheets, being rectangular instead of round, is 
one which involves less waste, and admits of squares being 
cut up to 50 inches by 36. Good, fair 15-oz. glass may be 
had at 2d. per square foot, and may be bought up to 6d.. 
per foot. As good as need be desired for window 
purposes is 2ioz. glass, at jd., but few persons would 
care to give so high a price. Coloured glass is more 
expensive. Some colours may be had at qd. Blue and 
amber cost lod. ; ruby as much as is. 8d. per foot.. 
Glass embossed with a small dead pattern, suitable for 
hall doors, the lower panes of front windows, &c., may be- 
bought from yd. in small squares, but is more expensive 
in large ones. P'or sky-lights, and for some places where- 
a strong glass is required, and where light is to be trans- 
mitted, but where the window is not required to be seen 
through, " rolled plate,” which has a ribbed surface on one 
side, is useful. It costs about 5d. per foot. A still 
stronger glass is “ hammered,” or “ cast-plate,” which has. 
a rough, uneven surface. This is very thick, and cannot 
be seen through ; it maybe bought at 8d.in small squares. 
All kinds of ” plate-glass ” are, it should be remembered., 
much more expensive in large than in small pieces. Of 
plate-glass, as made for shop fronts, it is unnecessary for 
us to speak, as this would scarcely be used by any but a 
practised glazier. It is much more costly than sheet- 
glass, and is made by pouring molten glass on a metal 
table, rolling it with a hot roller, and afterwards grinding 
and polishing it. 

The old-fashioned method of fastening a window to* 
gethcr by leads is now rarely employed, but there arc 
cases where such a window may require mending. Into* 
these a new pane may be easily let by turning up the 
edges of the lead with the stopping-knife, and after the 
glass is put in, smoothing them down again with the same 
tool. Broken leads are more difficult to deal with. The 
vertical pieces of lead are cut to an obtuse V-shape at 
their ends, and let into the horizontal ones, being after- 
wards secured in their places by soldering. 

For this operation the soldering “copper-bit,” described! 
in a previous article, and called in some parts a “ doctor/’’ 
is needed, and consists of a piece of copper, flat at 
the end, which has an iron shank and wooden handle.^ 
This has to be heated just hot enough to melt the solder, 
but it must not be m^e too hot, or it will melt through 
the lead also. When heated it should be rubbed on as 
small piece of tin, with a little resin, till the end shines, lo 
ensure its being perfectly clean. A little powdered resin 
may then be spnnkled over the joint, to serve as a flux,, 
the strip of solder laid upon it, and melted down so as to 
unite the ends of the lead. Solder may cost about a 
shilling per pound, or more if the proportion of tin be a 
large one. ,It is made of a mixture of lead and tin, and 
melts at a lower heat than the former metal. The cost pf 
window-lead is about 3id. per pound* It is pressed into 
the shape in which it is ui^ed in a kind of mill. Bar$,pi 
lead, in a cold state, are passed between roUerSi ancl they 
emerge on the opposite side^ in long, slender stripii 
deep grooves on either to receive the ... 
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In small portable clocks a weight cannot be employed, 
in which case motion is given to the wheels by means 
of a coiled spring of fine elastic steel. One end of this 
spring is fastened to a fixed point, while the other, 
endeavouring to unwind itself, carries round whatever 
may be attached to it. A steel spring, in unwinding 
itself after it has been tightly wound, exercises much 
greater force than when it has become slackened ; there- 
.ore, if the spring be immediately connected with the 
wheels, the impulse given to the train would be much 
greater at the beginning than at the end of the action. 
The spring is encased within a hollow barrel, to which its 
outer end is attached, the inner or central end being 
fastened to a fixed axle. Thus, when the spring has been 
wound up, the force of its elasticity will carry round the 
barrel, while endeavouring to unwind itself. In turning 
round, the barrel pulls a chain, previously wound round a 
conical axle, termed the “ fusee.'* 

The fusee carries with it the 
great wheel of the train. In 
winding up the watch the chain 
is wound round the fusee, and 
drawn off the barrel ; the spring 
within the barrel is coiled up, 
and its force rendered Very 
great. Endeavouring to uncoil 
itself, it pulls the chain, which 
now acts upon the small part of 
the fusee. Having by degrees 
uncoiled itself, the force of the 
spring is weakened ; but by this 
time nearly the whole of the 
chain is coiled upon the barrel, 
having been unwound from the 
fusee, and its pull, or strain, 
acts upon the large part of the 
fusee. When the spring is act- 
ing with the greatest force, its 
power is applied at a far less 
mechanical advantage than 
when its force is almost ex- 
hausted, and thus its action on 
the spindle of the fusee is 
equalised, so that from a variable force it becomes al- 
most as regular as the force produced by thg descent of 
a weight. 

It will be well here to explain what is meant by a train 
of wheels and pinions, and with this view we give Fig. i. 
The smallest wheel there shown, and marked A, is termed 
the ** scape-Avheel,” and is intended to turn once in a 
minute ; but this depends on the pendulum. The wheel 
marked B is termed the “second wheel that marked C, 
the “centre wheel;** and that marked D, the “great 
wheel.” The letter E points out the “ratchet,” which we 
shall presently speak of. 

Fig. 2 represents the means by which, irf winding up a 
dock or watch, the fusee is turned without the wheel-work 
being affected. The great wheel is hollowed out to receive 
the small ratchet-wheel, A, of which the teeth are cut so as 
to slant on one side, and to be upright on the other. There is 
a movable click, or “ ratchet,” in the same hollow, o, which 
is pressed down by the spring C. If the ratchet-wheel were 
turned in the direction of the slaht|i^ sides of its teetm it 
would not carry the great wheel wth it, for the tatchfet 
would W raised by the inclined side of each tootl^ and 
pass over them. all. If, however, the ratchet-whed be 
caused to turn in the opposite direction, it Will cariry 
great wheel wjth it : K»r then the uprig!h*: side of the i 
will be caq™ by Ihft ratchet, so fhi^i any force t 
upon the ritdiet-whgd will act 
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fore upon the great wheel connected with it. <rhe fusee 
is attached to the ratchet-wheel ; therefore, when the 
former is being drawn by the chain in the . 

named, it carries round the great wheel with it, and sets ^ 
in motion the whole train. Suppose, however, the fusee 
were turned in the opposite direction— as it is by the key 
in winding, the teeth of the ratchet-wheel would lift the 
ratchet, and there would be no motion conveyed to the 
great wheel. The same is the case with clocks, and is 
applied to the barrel round which the line or chain, by 
which the weight is suspended, is wound. Amongst the 
better clocks and watches another method has been 
introduced, by which the train of wheels is kept going ‘ 
during the time the weight or spring is being wound up ; 
consequently the inaccuracy which would be occasioned 
by such stoppage is prevented. This contrivance is 
! termed the “ maintaining power,” or “ going fusee.” 

' So much for the moving force, by which the train of 
wheels is kept in motion. We shall next examine the regu- 
. lating force, by which the action of the train is regulated. 

This, in all clocks now con- 
structed, is the pendulum ; and 
in watches and chronometers 
is a wheel termed the “ balance.*' 
I'he balance of a watch serves 
the same purpose as the pendu- 
lum of a clock, but possesses 
the advantage of occupying 
much less space, and of acting 
equally well in almost any 
position. A balance consists 
of a wheel, having an axle ter- 
minating in two very fine pivots, 
and so exactly balanced, that it 
is capable of being moved by a 
very trifling impulse either way. 
One end of a very delicate steel 
spring, called the “hair” or 
“ pendulum spring,” is attached 
to the axle, the other end of 
which is fastened to the frame- 
work of the watch. The ac- 
tion of th'S spring is similar to 
that of any other elastic body, 
and will resist to a certain de- 
gree any change of position of 
the balance ; and the greater the alteration of its place, 
the greater will be the resistance, until at length the 
force which set the balance in motion is overcome by it, 
and rotation ceases. The spring, however, has been so much 
displaced, that it tends to bring the balance back to its 
original position, with a gradually- increasing rapidity ; 
and when effected, the force it has acquired will carry it 
equally far on the other side. This force is again resisted 
by the spring, and this will again bring the balance back 
to its former position. 

Therefore a balance, having a perfectly clastic spring, 
and uninfluenced by friction and the resistance of the 
air, will continue to vibrate backwards and forwards with- 
out cessation. Three retarding influences, however, act 
upon it ; first, want of perfect elasticity in the spring, 
causing each reacting force to be somewhat less than the 
force which acted on it ; friction of the pivots ; and resist- 
ance of the air. Therefore, to keep up these vibraitions, 
it IS essential that a slight additional impulse be con- 
tinually conveyed the balance, in like manner as to . 
the pendulum. If a balance be well constructed, its 
vibrations are as possible isochronous, or re^lar 

with tegajrd to time, howeiver long or short the space be 
through which it moves. It is therefore hot affected to 
any great extent by slight difference in the power of jthe 
impuise$vtfjtMt ft' V m ihoving fotce. In this 
ltha»i^&it^^bver &e{N&du£^ The 
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pf the Jbest chronometeirs is most advantageously con* 
structed, notjin the form of a flat spring, as that of a com- 
mon watch, but in the form of a corkscrew. 

The oalance is not a complete wheel, but is of pecu- 
liar form, for the purpose of compensating for the difler- 
ences of temperature. The strength of the spring regu- 
lates the time occupied by each vibration of the balance, 
other things being equal. The power is influenced by the 
length. A short spring, of like thickness to a long one, is 
far more elasti# ; thus by shortening the balance-spring 
its elastic force is augmented, and by lengthening it that 
force is ^creased. The greater the elastic force, the 
shorter will be the vibrations of the balance, and less time 
will be taken by each of them ; therefore the instrument 
will ^am if the spring be shortened, and will /cse if length- 
ened. Thus it is by altering the length of this spring that 
a watch is regulated. 

Anchor Escapement — Fig. 3 represents the anchor- 
pallet escapement, with which nearly all ordinary clocks 
are furnished. It is so called from bearing a resemblance 
to an anchor. The teeth are cut upon the edge of the 
scape- wheel. The centre is shown by a. From this the 
pendulum is suspended. 

The same point is the 

centre of motion of the 

piece of metal A B c. X 

This piece of metal is / X ijl’; \\ 

termed the “crutch,*' / / I}!; \\ 

and the pallets arc the / / i k \\ 

extremities, marked B / / a \ ' 

and C. The crutch is so } 1 

connected with the pen- \ 

dulum, that, as the latter X ^ 

moves from side to side, / r — ^ 

the ends of the former f / X 

move up and down. It Aj 1 \v/ 

is, as a rule, not fixed to ^ a ^ 

the pendulum, because 

when the position of the I \ 

clock is shifted, it is con- i / I i « 

venient to remove the Fig. 3. » j | 1 

pendulum. The position I j 1 i 

of the crutch, as repre- G/ Di !c jF 

sented in the diagram, con*csponds with the direction, | 

A K, of the pendulum. If the pendulum be borne to A F, ! 

the end B of the crutch will be raised still more and if ' 


surface of the pallet Q This pallet, it will be seen, is 
gradually withdrawn from the tooth which rests upon it, 
so that this at last escapes. In the meantime the pallet 
B has sunk into the interval between 5 and 6; so that 
when tooth 3 has escaped from the pallet C, tooth 6 drops 
against the pallet on the other side, B. The further 
motion of this pallet, which continues until the pendulum 
has reached G, causes a repeated “ recoil of the wheel ; 
when, however, the pendulum begins to move back to- 
wards D, it is again assisted by the moving power of the 
wheel, which tends to make the tooth 6 (now resting on 
pallet B) press that pallet towards the left- When the pen- 
dulum has moved to E, tooth 3 escapes, as 2 did before, and 
tooth 7 falls upon the ^pallet c, as 2 previously did ; tooth 
5 having in the meantime moved on to 4, and tooth 3 to 2. 

During the whole of each of its vibrations the pen- 
j dulum, by means of the inclined surfaces of the pallets, 
is acted on by the impelling force of the weight commu- 
nicated throu^i the train of wheels. 

Dead-beat Escapement — Fig. 4 represents this escape- 
ment. The form of the pallets constitutes its peculiarity. 
! The surface of each pallet is partly a circle, with the point 

of suspension for its 
centre, and partly an in- 
X dined plane. The centre 
X yX ; N. ! of suspension is at A, and 
jX yX ! Xj A B and a c represent the 

tXyX ^ n/x the crutch, mov- 

'\C 1 A (\J\j 1 n ^ > “S S'**® S'**® 

w7 ^X with the vibrations of the 
7/x^X^ pendulum, whose line of 
^ [ // \ direction is shown by 

^ / \\ II \ A D. The scape-wheel 

'Si f ^ C* iT^oves in the direction 

^ ^ '"n shown by the arrow ; 

^ \ /7\\ / position of the 

// \\ / whole, as represented, is 
A pendulum, 

having nearly reached 

XTfnnpXy the limit of its vibration 

Fig. -4. y V ^ on the left hand, the 

I tooth 6 has escaped from 

* ® the pallet B, having just 

slid ofl* the inclined portion of its surface, of which the 
dotted line b shows the direction. The tooth 2 now drops 
against the pallet r, and thus the further motion of the 


it swing in the opposite direction to A F, the and B of the 
crutch will sink between the teeth of the scape-wheel, 
and the end c will be raised clear of them. The scape- 
wheel is driven by its pinion in the direction of the 
arrows ; its motion, however, is interrupted by the alter- 
nate locking and loosing of its teeth against the pallets 
of the jrutch ; therefore, as the movements of these de- 
pend upon the pendulum, its vibration regulates the time | 
in which the wheel revolves. 

The pendulum is represented at p moving towards F. 
The elevation of the pallet B, against whose under side 
tooth 4 was previously pressing, has disengaged the point 
of that 400th, and the scape-wheel is free to proceed, but 
is prevented doing so to more than the interval of half a 
tooth ; for whilst the pallet B was being withdrawn from 
:he space between 4 and 5, the pallet c was sinking in the 
‘nterval between 2 and 3 j therefore the revolution of the 
wheel is checked by ttte point of tooth 3 touching against 
ute surface of the pallet C. As the pendulum continues 
to move towards F, the pallet +c is ftirther lowered, ^d 
conveys a slight backward impulse to the tooth resting 
upon it, and to the whole wheel. This backward move- 
ment, termed the "recoil,** may be observed m the seconds- 
hanil'Of any clock, as this hand is attached to the scape- 
wlie4l, and carded round with it. The pendulum* having 
perfbomed its swing to f, proceeds to move pack 
irhich it isasa^lcd Vy the pressure of tooth 3 the 


scape-wheel is prevented. The pendulum now commences 
to vibrate towards the right, carrying with it the crutch ; 
the pallet B entering the interval between teeth 5 and 6 ; 
and the pallet c is drawn out from the interval between 
1 and 2. Meanwhile the scape- wheel stands still ; for 
whilst tooth 2 bears upon the circular part of the pallet 
c, it neither advances nor recedes, and its moving force 
is not communicated to the pendulum. As soon, how- 
ever, as the pallet c has been sufflciently withdrawn for 
the edge of the tooth 2 to press against the inclined 
plane, of which the dotted line ^ is a continuation, the 
wheel is forced to move, and impels the pendulum. 

The continued motion of the pendulum having with- 
drawn the pallet C, tooth 2 is disengaged from it, and 
the wheel would be able to proceed, were it not for the 
check it receives on the other side. The pallet B was 
entering the interval between $ and 6 whilst the pallet c 
was being withdrawn, so that, iust as the, tooth 2 is dis- 
engaged from the latter, tootn 5 falls upon the upper 
surface of the former. During the time the pendulum is 
moving towards the left, the whole wheel is stationary, tooth 
5 being at rest ; when, however, the pallet B ha.s been 
withdrawn far enough for the tooth to rest against the 
inclined portion of its surface, the wheel moves on. 
Tooth 5, being disengaged, will take up the po$iti<>ii d 
tooth 6, on the complete withdrawal of the p^let and 
the arrival of thep^ulwm at O , / , 
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GARDENING,— XXXVIII. 

TH£ KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Hue , — This is a perennial evergreen undershrub, and 
well known in most parts of the country by its peculiar 
odour. The leaves are gathered as a medicinal simple ; an 
infusion is made and drank in the morning, fasting, which 
is said to correct foulness of the stomach. It is readily pro- 
pagated by seeds, cuttings, and slips, of the young shoots, 
in March, April, or May, planted in poor soil, in a shady 
border, and watered till it is well rooted ; after which it 
will continue in perfection for many years. It should be 
now and then cut down, and it will furnish plenty of leaves 
and young shoots. Running to seed not only weakens 
the plant, but shortens its days at the same time. 

This is a perennial evergreen undershrub, rising 
about two feet high, with wrinkled green leaves, or tinged 
with a dusky purple. The flowers terminating the branches 
in long spikes are of a blue colour, and appear in June 
and July. The leaves are used in stuffing and sauces, and to 
improve various articles of cookery. The varieties are the 
red, the green, the small-leaved green and the broad-leaved. 
The red and green are the most in favour, as being the most 
agreeable in flavour ; but the small green is considered the 
best for decoctions, and the broad-leaved the most effica- 
cious for medicinal purposes ; however, any of the sorts may 
be used as substitutes for any of the others. All the sorts 
may be propagated, either by slips or cuttings of the pre- 
ceding or present year’s growth. The outward shoots are 
the best, and should be cut off about six inches long, and 
the lower leaves detached, preserving the upper ones 
entire. They should be planted in April, May, or June, 
half their d^th in a shady border, six inches apart, and 
watered. They will soon strike root, and advance in 
growth ; and if any spindle up into flower-stalks, such 
parts must be cut down, and the plants will shoot out 
strong and stocky, for use the same year. In gathering 
^age lor use, the young side and top shoots should be cut 
neatly off, being careful not to cut them too close, and 
particularly towards winter. In July the plants, both 
young and old, should be formed into regular heads, by 
cutting away disorderly parts, and decayed flower-stalks. 
They must be kept clear from weeds by hoeing the ground 
amongst the plants. A new plantation should be made 
every two or three years, as may appear necessary, by the 
plants becoming naked and decayed, 

Savofy . — There are two kinds of savory cultivated — sum- 
mer and winter. The latter is a hardy perennial under- 
«hnib, rising from twelve to twenty inches high, the shoots 
of which are furnished with two narrow stiff leaves, an inch 
long, placed opposite each other at the joint, from which 
a few small leaves proceed in clusters. It produces 
whitish flowers in May and June, The former is a hardy 
annual, the branches of which are slender, erect, and 
about a foot high ; the leaves are opposite, and about an 
inch long. It flowers in June and July, The winter 
savory is propagated by slips and cuttings of the young 
side shoots, which may be planted in any of the summer 
months in a shady border, and watered. They will soon 
advance in branching growth, when they may be set out, 
cither to form a close edging, or singly fifteen inches apart. 
The summer savory, as we have already stated, is an 
annual, and is always raised from seed, which should be 
sown broadcast, and raked in ; and the proper time is 
March or April. As soon as the plants are up, they must 
be thinned out to eight inches apart every way. This 
herb will be ready for gathering from June to October, 
when a store may be gathered, and dried for winter use. 

Scorsonera , — This is a hardy perennial, rising from 
two to four feet high, with a few embracing leaves, and js 
branched at top ; theiower leaves are linear, eight or nine 
inches long, and end in a sharp point. The flowers appear 
in July and August, and are of a yellow colour. The root 


is carrot-shaped, and at top about the thickness of a man's 
finger, but is tapered off to a very fine point. As regards 
its use, we have merely to say that after the outcncind is 
scraped off, it is steeped in water, in order to abstract a 
part of its bitter flavour. It is then boiled or stewed in 
the manner of carrots or parsnips. The roots are ready 
for use in autumn, and continue in perfection till the 
following spring. This plant is propagated by seed, 
which must be sown every year, for although it is a 
perennial plant, its root continues good » only one year, 
consequently it must be treated as a biennial. An open 
compartment of deep light soil should be allotted for this 
plant. In March, April, or May, the ground should be 
well dug, and the seed immediately sown in drills, ten 
inches asunder, and for every thirty feet of drill, one ounce 
of seed will be required ; it must be covered over about 
half an inch, and when the plants are up about three 
inches high, they must be thinned out to six inches apart. 
In dry hot weather they must be copiously supplied with 
water. In August and September, the roots will have at- 
tained a good size, when some of them may be taken up for 
present use. The remaining part will perfect their growth 
in October, and continue good all the winter, and part of 
the following spring. A portion should be taken up before 
hard frost sets in, and kept in sand for winter. The old 
plant left in spring will shoot up and produce ripe seed in 
autumn. 

Sorrel , — This is a perennial plant, with scaly bulbous 
articulate roots, and ternate obcordate leaves ; the flowers 
appear in April and May, and are of a pale green colour, 
rising singly from the root. The leaves form a grateful 
addition to salads, and communicate an agreeable relish 
to dishes of gtoens. This plant delights in a moist soil 
and shady situation, and is propagated by dividing the 
roots, and that any time in the former part of the summer. 
By cropping the herb of a part of its foliage two or three 
times in the season, a supply of young leaves will be ob- 
tained from April till October. 

Savoy, — ^The character of distinction between this and 
the other close-headed kinds of cabbage is its nigged 
leaves, and between it and the Brussels sproifts by its 
cabbaging in large, full heads. The savoy comes into use 
in November, and, if it escapes the frost, continues till it 
is succeeded by the borecoles. The varieties are the 
green, the dwarf, the yellow, the round, the oblong, and 
the conical. The green savoy should be sown for autumn 
use, it being too tender to depend upon to stand the winter. 
The dwarf savoy is much hardier, and will bear the winter 
frost, by which its flavour is much improved. It is most 
suitable for the table, from its small size ; and where the 
whole tribe is cultivated, this must be considered the 
second in succession. The yellow savoy is the hardiest, 
and is equally as good-flavoured as the others, and by it 
we are enabled to continue them through the winter. The 
savoy is raised by seed, and for a bed containing thirty- 
six square feet, half an ounce will be sufficient. An open 
compartment of light, rich earth should be chosen for the 
seed bed. If the ground be poor and exhausted, it should 
be manured. The seeds of the different sorts should be 
sown at four different times, in order to have a succession 
from autumn to the end of the winter. The first sowing 
must be made about the latter end of February for savoys 
to come in during the months of August and September; 
and a second towards the last week in March for a main 
autumn and winter crop ; a third about the middle of 
April, for a successibnal winter crop ; and a fourth in the 
middle of May, for a crop to come in towards the spring, 
and to stand longtj before they run. The ground snouM 
be well dug and set out into bras four feet wide, and the 
seed sown and raked in about a quarter of an inch d^p. 
When the plants are up two inches high, if they stand too 
thick, thcf >shmjld be thinned out regularly to three inches 
asundet^ and those should be taken to other ground and 
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pricked oij|f thereon, at a distance of four inches asunder 
in every direction, and both these and those on the seed- 
bed well watered. They must stand four or five weeks to 
grow stocKy, when they may be planted out to their final 
situation, each crop in succession, according to its time of 
sowing— namely, the first sowing in May, the second in 
June, the third in July, and the fourth in August. They 
should be planted into rich open pound in rows ; for the 
lesser sorts and late crops, two feet apart and eighteen 
inches asunder in the .rows ; and for later and full crops, 
two feet each way. Showery weather should be taken 
advantage of if possible, otherwise the plants must be 
Vatered immediately. In taking up the plants the roots 
should be examined, and if clubbed or knotty, the pro- 
tuberances must be cut off close. Should ground be 
scarce, savoys may be planted between the rows of beans, 
which will be out of the way before the plants want the 
ground. As the plants advance in growth, they should 
be kept clear from weeds, and the soil stirred frequently 
about their roots, and at the same time a little drawn up 
• to their stems, whicli will assist their growth and succes- 
sively bring them to full maturity in September, October, 
November, and December. 

Saisij ^. — This is a hardy biennial, with a long, tapering, 
fleshy white root, the herb smooth, and rising three or 
four feet high. The leaves much resemble those of the 
leek ; the flowers, which are of a dull purple colour, close 
soon after mid-day ; and the seed is remarkable for its 
long feathery crown. It is boiled or stewed, like carrots, 
and is of a sweet, mild flavour. The stalks of one year 
old plants arc sometimes cut and used as asparagus. The 
salsify requires the same culture as the carrot, only that 
the carrot must be taken up in winter, while this may 
remain in the ground, except a few to be ready in frosty 
weather. 


COOKERV.-LXXX. 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. (continued from p. 151). 

Queue de Bmuf d la Purde {Ox-iail prepared as a 
Pun^e ), — Gift the ox-tail into short pieces, soak them in 
water for a short time, and cook them in a stewpan with 
slices of bacon and minced beef, or veal, the meat being 
arranged at the bottom of the vessel, and the pieces of 
ox-taiT laid on them. Put in with them three onions, the 
same quantity of carrots, piarsley, thyme, chives, and 
cloves. Also add a sufficient quantity of salt and pepper 
to season it. Place the stewpan over a very gentle fire, 
until the contents are cooked. Then place the pieces on 
a dish, and cover them with purh de pois, or purie de 
lentilles. 

Queue de Bceuf d la Sauce Tomate {Oxdail wiBi 
Tomato Sauce),-^Dr€ss an ox-tail in the manner directed 
above, afld serve it with tomato sauce. 

Queue de Bceuf tn Matelote {Ox-tail en Matelote),--^ 
Chop up an ox-tail into a number of pieces, and simmer 
them in stock broth until half ready. Then put a spoonful 
of flour in a pan, with a little butter, and heat them over 
the fire tney turn brown. Add to it some of the 
stock broth in which the ox-tail was cooked, and when 
dissolved place with it the pieces of ox-lail, together with 
a dozen onions, some parsley, chives, thyme, cloves, salt, I 
pepper, and two glasses of white wine. Place the stewpan 
on a gentle fire, and when the onions are sufficiently 
cooked, arrange on a dish some pieces of bread cut up 
small, or some thin slices fried in butter, place on them* 
the portions of ox-tail, and cover them with sauce before 
sending to table. • 

QiUHe di Botuf d la Sainte Divide an 

ox^tail into two, and chop the thick portion , into three 
pieces of equal length. Cook them in 4he manner 
diredted for fueue de bceuf d la purpe. When ready, 
cover the pieces with a mixture of chopped parsley. 


chives, and salad oil, seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Then cover them with bread-crumbs, and grill them over 
a clear nrd. 

Gras-double Grille {Tripe Grilled). — Steep some tripe 
; in water, and stew it with onions, carrots, thyme, bay- 
leaves, and parsley, tegether with salt, pepper, and cloves, 
When sufficiently cooked drain it, and cut in square 
pieces. Then chop up some parsley and chives, and mix 
them with salt, pepper, some dripping, or melting butter. 
Add also the juice of a lemon, and mix the ingredients 
together. Dip the pieces of tripe in this paste, cover 
them with bread-crumbs, grill them, and send to table 
with sauce piquante. 

Gras-double d la Sauce Robert {Tripe with Saua 
Robert). — Prepare some sauce Robert^ and when hall 
made put into it some tripe cooked as directed above, 
and cut in small pieces. Boil them together for half an 
hour, and send to table with a spoonful of mustard. 

Bceuf d la Ckampenaise {Beef dressed in the Champagne 
manner),—Tloil in a pan a piece of breast of beef until 
half done, then remove it from the vessel, and let it drain 
until it becomes cold. Lard the meat well, and cover it 
with seasoning herbs cut as smpll as possible. Then put 
it on the spit before a moderate fire until done. While 
the meat is getting ready, prepare a mixture of onions 
chopped up small, grated lemon-peel, nutmegs, salt, 
pepper, with stock broth, or jus, and vinegar. When 
the meat is done, it is to be sprinkled with this mixture. 

Cbte de Bceuf d la Marseillaise {JRib of Beef in the Mar- 
seillaise Manner). — Put a rib of beef in a pan over a 
quick fire, with four spoonfuls of salad oil. Turn it fre- 
quently, until the meat becomes sufficiently brown, then 
partly remove the pan from the fire, that it may continue 
to cook at a gentle heat. When sufficiently done, piace 
the meat on a dish, and keep it in a warm place. Then 
cut some large onions in half, and then into thin slices, 
and cook them in a pan of hot oil, until they become 
sufficiently brown. Then add some stock broth, with 
vinegar, or mustard, and season with salt and pepper, and 
when ready, pour it over the rib of beef. 

Queues de Mouton d la Pur^e (Sheefls Tails in Broth). 
— Dress them over the fire with slices of bacon and 
mutton, and season with herbs, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
Some carrots and onions cut into slices must also 1^ 
added. When partly done, add some stock broth, and 
continue to cook them at a gentle heat. Place them in a 
dish when done, and pour over them some purde de len- 
titles, purt^e de haricots, or puree de pois, to which the 
gravy at the bottom of the pan must be added. If pre- 
ferred, sauce tomate may be employed for this purpose. 

Queues de Mouton Grilles {Sheep's Tails Grilled ). — 
Take some sheeps' tails cooked as previously directed for 
queues de mouton d la purde, and cover them with oil, 
dripping, or butter, and afteruards with bread-crumbs. 
Grill them over a slow fire, and serve them with a ravi- 
gate. 

* Pieds de Mouton d la Poulette {Sheeps Trotters ). — 
j Take some sheep's trotters, steep them in hot water, and 
i remove all the hair that may remain on them. Cook , the 
I trotters in a stewpan with blauc at a very gentle heat. 
When ready, remove them from the pan, and take out the 
bone. Then add to the blanc in the stewpan some mush- 
rooms cut into quarters, with some parsley chopped up 
small, and also a little stock broth, with butter, or 
which is preferable, a spoonful of jus blond. Season 
them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Then place the 
trotters in the stewpan, and warm them up. Before send- 
ing to table, remember to add a few yolks of eggs beateij 
up, and sortie lemon-juice, or a little vinegar, 

Blanc for ike Preparation of the above, and otkef 
dishes.-^Pwt in a stewpan four ounces of bacon cut uft 
the same quantity of dripping, and two ounces of bm^* 
Add also two omons cut m small squares, and the tiame 
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n^ber of carrots cut up in a similar manner, and a cup- 
ful of water, or stock broth, which is preferable, with the 
juice of one lemon. Season the mixture with pepper, salt, 
bay-leaves, and cloves. Put the pan on the hre. and stir 
it continusdly until the fat and bacon have melted, and 
the watery portion of the preparation has evaporated. 
Then add some water, make it boil, and remove any spurn 
that may doat upon the surface. 

CSte de Boeuf d la Fermiere {Rib of Betf dressed in the 
Farm-house Manner), — Take a rib of beef, and cover it 
with slices of bacon well seasoned with herbs. Then put 
in a stewpan a little butter, and let it melt over the 
fire, and place the rib in it, with some salt and pepper. 
Then expose the meat to the heat of a quick fire. When 
sufficiently browned on both sides, remove the stewpan 
farther from the fire, so that it may continue to cook at a 
gentle heat. When sufficiently done, remove the meat, 
and place it on a dish. Then take some small cucumbers, 
slice, and cook them at a gentle heat in the gravy in the 
pan, and add to the meat before sending to tabic. If pre- 
ferred, the gravy in the pan may be beaten up with a 
spoonful of marmelade de tomates, 

CStelettes de Mouton d la Purde d'Oignons {Mutton 
Chops with Onion Broth), — Fry the chops in butter, and 
pour in some stock broth ; then add some onions, carrots, 
parsley, thyme, basil, and other seasoning herbs, and 
season with salt, pepper, and cloves. Simmer the mate- 
rials over a slow fire, then arrange them round a dish, 
and pour into the centre some purde d'oignons, 

Coieleties de Mouton d la Purde de Lentiiles {Mutton 
Chops with Broth of Lentils) are prepared in a similar 
manner to the last, purde de lentiiles being substituted for 
purde d^oignons, 

CStelettes de Mouton d la Sauce Tomate {Mutton Chops 
with Tomato Sauce), — Dress the mutton chops in butter, 
and add some stock broth, with the vegetables and herbs 
directed for cotelettes de mouton d la purde d^oignonsj 
then remove the mutton from the pan when ready, 
and boil down the stock broth to the consistence of a 
sauce, and allow it to cool. Then pour it over the mutton 
chops, and cover them with bread-crumbs. When cold, 
beat up four eggs in the remainder of the sauce, moisten 
the mutton chops with it, and again apply more bread- 
crumbs reduced to fine powder, and grill the meat over a 
moderate fire. Send the chops to table with tomato sauce. 

Haricot de Mouton, — Put some butter in a stewpan 
with some flour, and allow it to become brown ; add some 
shoulder of mutton cut into small pieces, with some stock 
broth, seasoned with salt, pepper, cloves, onions, and 
herbs. When the meat is half-done, fry some turnips in 
butter until they have become brown, and add them to 
it. Before sending to table, a sufficient quantity of burnt 
sugar should be added to the liquid to colour it. 

Poitrine aux Epinards {Breast of Mutton with Spinach), 
--Cut the breast of mutton into small pieces of an equal 
size, and dress them with bacon, ham, or meat, as directed 
for poitrine de mouton d la Sainte Menehould, When 
sufficiently done, remove the meat, and boil down the 
contents of the stewpan into a jelly. Glaze the meat with 
it, and send it to tabic on a dish containing spinach. If 
preferred, the meat may be grilled before being served up. 

Poitrine de Mouton d la Sainte Menehould {Breast of 
Mutton with Bacon), — Place at the bottom of a stewpan 
some slices of bacon ; lay over them some pieces of ham 
cut up into small portions, or thin slices of meat if pre-. 
ferred. Over them lay a breast of mutton, with some 
onions, carrots, seasoning herbs, salt, pepper, and cloves; 
add a little stock broth, and simmer over a moderate fire. 
When sufficiently done, remove the bone, and season it 
with salt and pepper. Then coat the. merit with butter 
made liquid at a low temperature, and cover it with, 
bread-crumbs. Grill it at a moderate heat, and serve it 
up with saucd piquanie^ 


NUTMEGS AND MACE. » 

The best nutmegs are obtained from the ntitme|^ trpe, or 
Myristica moschata^ which is a native of the iffoluccas. 
The best variety of tree, which yields a small round 
nutmeg, is called the “ queen nutmeg.” The nutmeg tree 
is also cultivated in Sumatra, Java, Singapore, the West 
Indies, and some of the islands of the Indian Ocean. The 
nutmeg is the fruit of the kernel of the nutmeg tree ; it is 
surrounded by a shell, and enclosed a covering or 
arillode, which is the mace. 

Nutmegs are generally of a roundish form. There is 
a long-shaped variety yielded by another tree, but it is of 
inferior quality. The best nutmegs are covered on their 
outer surface with irregular net-shaped' furrows. Inside 
they should be of a greyish red colour, intersected with 
veins of a dark brown tint ; they should possess a fragrant 
smell, and a warm and aromatic taste. In selecting nut- 
megs, the preference should always be given to the 
heaviest kind, and to those that feel firm when handled, 
since they are often punctured with holes and boiled in 
water to extract the essential oil they contain, the openings 
thus made being afterwards filled up so as to conceal 
them. When nutmegs have been treated in this manner, 
they may be detected by their lightness and diminished 
firmness when handled. 

Nutmegs are very liable to be attacked by what is 
called the “nutmeg insect,” and for that reason require 
very great care in drying them when first gathered. This 
is done by exposing the nutmegs on a grating to a heat not 
exceeding 140^ of Fahr., produced by a wood fire beneath 
them until perfectly dry, this process usually taking about 
two months before it is finished. To prevent nutmegs 
from being attacked by insects, the Dutch arc in the habit 
of coating them with lime, but this is found to be injurious 
to their flavour. The best way of preserving them is to 
let them remain in the shells which form their natural 
covering. 

Nutmegs are chiefly employed, owing to their flavour, as 
a condiment or spice, for culinary purposes. They arc 
also used, when grated, as a domestic remedy for bowel 
complaints and similar affections, in doses of half a tea- 
spoonful mixed in milk. When nutmegs are distilled 
with water an essential oil is obtained, to the presence of 
which the properties of the nutmeg arc due, from nine to 
ten pounds being yielded by each hundredweight of nut- 
megs. This oil, owing to its perfume, is much employed 
for scenting soap and similar purposes. 

When nutmegs are crushed into a paste, heated by 
steam, and subjected to pressure in bags under a powerful 
press, a fixed oil of a yellow colour is obtained, which 
possesses the odour of the nutmeg. When this oil is cold 
It assumes a firm consistence, and is known as the oil of 
mace ; it is imported into England in the shape Of small 
bricks covered with leaves. Cakes of fixed oil arc some- 
times imitated witli animal fat, flavoured with nutmegs and 
sassafras. The real oil may be distinguished from them by 
being soluble in four times its weight of alcohol. This 
oil is a powerful stimulant, and in India is used as an 
embrocation in cases of rheumatism. * 

Mace is the membranous substance which encloses 
the nutmeg, and is of a bright, reddish yellow colour. It 
is dried by exposing it to the heat of the sun for a few 
'days, and then packed in bales, in which it is pressed 
together as close as possible to preserve its fragrance and 
shape. When mace is chewea it yfblds a warm pungent 
taste, slightly bitter, and it possesses an agreeable aromatic 
odour. The odotg: and taste of mace arc milder than those 
of nutmegs, and ofl that account are sometimes considered 
to be more agreeable. In selecting mace for household 
use, the preference should be given to that kind which 
possesses the brightest colour^ and also to the small^ 
pieces^ ■ 
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CHINA* AND STONE 
WARli.— IL 
tcAcELAIN. 

The common name for this 
ware is China. It is known 
as “hard or soft,*' and is 
transparent The country 
in which it was originally 
Tiade was Chinst where it 
was known to have been 
manufactured as early as 
aa 163. The Portuguese 
traders seem to have been 
the means of introducing 
it into Europe, and they 
gave it the name porcelain, 
signifying a little cup. In 
1031 porcelain dishes were 
imported generally into 
England, although the ware 
had been known here since 
1586, under the name of 
“ Gombron ” from its hav- 
ing been first imported from 
that place by the East India 
Company, I'hc Chinese por- 
celain is composed of the 
finest paste, and it can be 
exposed to a greater degree 



I’RN, CrP, AND WATER-IIOTTI.tt (CHINESE I'ORCRLAIN). 


and one of beautiful white, 
covered with tiny crimson or 
gold spots, which arehi^rhly 
prized; and violet emna 
covered with green spots, 
is very precious, a small 
basin being worth several 
hundreds of pounds. The 
pure white china comes 
from Fokien. The blue 
and white china is from 
Nankin ; and Nankin china 
is considered next in anti- 
quity to that of F okien. For 
some years the Chinese 
kept tne composition of 
their porcelain a profound 
secret ; and as in China 
every trade has its idol, we 
find thousands of little gods 
in our museums, among 
which may be seen the little 
corpulent figure of Pousa^ 
the canonised martyr of 
porcelain. It appears that 
a Chinese em^ror once 
ordered a service of porce- 
lain to be manufactured of 
a particular form and kind,, 
to make which was con* 
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of heat without injury than any other kfnd, Dresden ex- 
cepted. The best Chinese ware, which is v^ry exquisite, 
is not allowed to leave China ; and a very fine yellow 
poxqelain is kept exclusively for the use of the Emperor. 
There are anting Chinese porcelain a crimson ware. 


sidered by all the most clevet workmen to be impossihte. 
Effort after effort was made without success. To en* 
treaties were added threats, and to threats the las^ mt 
all to no purpose ; and in de^ir, Pousa, one Of the 
wurkmen, threw himself into furnace, where he 
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of course, consumed. The porcelain, however, on being 
taken out of the furnace, was found perfectly to the taste 
of the emperor, therefore Pousa was canonised, and now 
figures in ihe form of the little fat idol. 

Blue was the first colour used in the decoration of 
Chinese porcelain, and when prepared from lapis lazuli, is 
of a much finer colour than that producea by smalt. 

When a pale buff colour is seen in the necks of bottles 
and on the backs of plates, it denotes a good specimen 
of Nankin china ; and the fineness of the blue and the 
perfection of the white indicate antiquity. 

At King-te-tching was made the old sea-green and 
crackle china ; the latter appears as if cracked in every 
direction, but the Chinese appear to be ignorant of the 
cause. When these cracks appear in small regular figures, 
the article is of great value, and specimens of this china 
are now becoming scarce, as it is no longer imported. 

The old green enamelled china and tlie fine egg-shell 
china arc considered perfect, as far as regards their 
lightness and transparency. The ruby colour is very 
rare, excepting on the reverse side of the finest plates. 

The inferior modern porcelain is made at Canton. 

However beautiful the Chinese porcelain may be, it has 
never, in point of form, arrived at the perfection of the 
commonest Greek ware ; and the Chinese style of orna- 
ment has remained the same for the last five hundred 
years, without impiovement — ugly in form and inferior in 
drawing ; but figures of birds are sometimes very finely 
executed in Chinzi. 

The mark on the fine blue-and-white china is composed 
of words, as is that on the porcelain of Nankin and 
Fokien. Yung-lo means 1403 and 1425 ; and, to prove how 
• stationary has been the ceramic art m China, specimens I 
arc made at the present time precisely the same as those ! 
of 1403— no difference in material, glazing, or colouring. ' 

The ancient sea-green porcelain occasionally bears the DOMESTIC MEDICINE.— LII. 

mark tching-yu (“ precious jewel ). 1 / , . , . 

Japanese Porcelain,— porcelain of Japan greatly ' SORE throa'J'. 

resembles that of China ; but the white is more brilliant, j There are few disorders more common than a degree 
the patterns more simple and natural, and it has fewer ; of sore throat, and few complaints differ so much in their 
specimens of dragons and other monsters. This porcc- j significance. Sore throat may simply be nothing more 
lain does not stand the fire so well as that of China, but ; than a cold, or it may signify scarlet fever. It may admit 
it is difficult to distinguish the one from the other, as they 1 of easy relief, or it may reauirc skilled advice. Wc 
both occasionally bear the same ornaments, although ! here intend to describe sore throats not connected with 
flowers and mosaics are most frequently the patterns on ! scarlet fever. But there is a very important point at the 
Japanese porcelain. The old ware of this country is ! outset— I low arc we to know whether a given case of 
curious in design, and may be knhwn by its embossed j sore throat indicates scarlet fever or not ? Scarlet fever 
patterns of blue and red on a white ground ; it has also a rarely, if ever, exists without sore throat, but sore throat 
sort of open-work pattern filled up with glaze, and a lac- is not scarlet fever. Scarlet fever may be expected if the 
quered ware, covered with devices in mother-of-pearl patient is a young person, or one that has not had scarlet 
upon a light brown ground. The red, unglazed, stone- fever before ; if the illness has set in with sharp feverish- 
ware teapots, covered with raised patterns formed of rice j ness, accompanied with sickness or diarrhoea, and these 
painted and gilt, has the appearance of Dresden porcelain, i symptoms are followed in twenty-four hours, or there- 
Eu 7 ‘opean Porcelain. — At Dresden this ware was first • aboiits, by a red rash on the body, or the forearfiis, or 


best artists further added to its beauty and peifection. 
The finest Dresden china is considered to^be that of 
Kiindler. His figures and groups are conspicuous fiy their 
great beauty ; the lace-work, flowers, honeycomb vases, 
animals, birds, and candelabra of this talented workman 
demonstrate the perfection to which the ceramic art has 
been brought. The old Dresden generally bears the 
mark of two crossed swords. The plain white Dresden 
is not marked, excepting by an Oriental symbol on some 
pieces. 

About 1760 many rival factories sprang up in various 
German towns. Vienna has produced splendid specimens 
of porcelain. It is thicker than that of Dresden, and 
generally of a very fine grey colour ; the painting is not 
so good, but it is distinguished by its splendid raised 
gilding. 

The porcelain of Berlin is second only to Dresden, and 
specimens will be found equal to it ; therefore thi.s china 
requires minute inspection to distinguish it from Dresden. 
The Berlin factory was founded in 1751, by a merchant 
who bought the secret from some workmen at Hochst ; 
and Frederick the Great, seeing that the manufacture of 
china was becoming a staple article of commerce, caused 
all the best Dresden artists to be sent to Berlin, and thus 
for a time deprived Dresden of its celebrity, but it 
accounts for the similarity of the ware of the two cities. 
The marks arc, however, distinctly different, and will 
serve as ,a guide. 

The porcelain of Russia, Holland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland is not valued. 

Hochst porcelain has fine statuettes, and is famous for 
its deep blue, violet, and red colours, but the paste is not 
equal to that of Dresden. 


made, in imitation of that brought from China by the 
Portuguese, in 1518. For two hundred years the efforts 
to make porcelain in Europe had been in vain, till at length 
a German chemist, named Bottchcr, accidentally found a 
composition in his crucible resembling porcelain, and in 
lime, In/ pc^rscverancc, he succeeded in the manufacture. 
The porcelain was at first only red, through being made of 
brown earth ; but, by another accidentjd discovery, white 
earth w'as found, by a stroke of a horse^s foot, ana in the 
seventeenth century Europe had its white porcelain. 

In 1720 very splendid specimens of Dresden porcelain 
were produced by a workman named Hdroldt, and this is , 
known by its beautiful gold border in gs and medallions, J 
with Chinese figures and tlov crs. 

The Dresden china of 1731 was further improved by 
the work of a sculptor, named Kiindler, who introduced 
garlands of flowers, bouquets, vases, and animals, and 
those beautiful groups of figures which so well mvxk 
Dresden china | and paintings copied from works of the 


lower part of the stomach ; and if scarlet fever exists in 
the house of the patient, or of those with whom he has 
been in contact. There is, besides this, the sore throat of 
diphtheria, of which wc have already spoken, and which 
is known by the tonsil of one or both sides being <jpvcred 
over witli a white leather-like covering, and by a con- 
siderable depression in the patient, attended with fever. 
Such cases demand the best advice that can be had. 
PIxcluding cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria, we will 
describe two principal kinds of common sore throat. 

The principal seat of sore throat is in the tonsils. There 
is one tonsil at eachtside of the back df the throat. The 
tonsil is a gland which secretes mucus fit for the lubrica- 
tion of the fiiuces, «r throat. It varies much in size, and 
in some children, and young persons who arc not very 
strong in constitution, it becomes enlarged ; or both ton- 
sils become permanently more or less enlarged# so as to 
extend in towards the middle of the throat. On tHe 
surface of oath tonsil twelve to fifteen orifices^ whitih 
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lead to Rttle crypts or follicles in the substance of the 
gland, wherelthe mucus is formed. These anatomical 
and physiological particulars will help our readers to 
understand what happens in the two principal kinds of 
sore throat which we are going to describe. In the one 
case the body of the tonsil is inflamed, and the inflam- 
mation may go on to the formation of matter. This is 
the ordinary case of— 

Quinsy^ to which some people arc subject. Such 
persons, after getting cold or wet, have a shivering, or a 
certain amount of chilliness, and feel a sore throat, which 
impedes swallowing, and, after a time, gives a peculiar 
sound to the voice. Looking into the mouth, one sees 
the tonsil, one or both, to be swollen, perhaps very promi- 
nent and red, the swelling extending to the roof of the 
mouth. There is along with this condition a great deal 
of general poorlincss or malaise* The tongue is white, 
there is no appetite, and the whole system is feverish. 
Sometimes the feverishness is very sharp, and dispropor- 
tionate to the size and importance of the part affected. 
This state of things may go on for several days, perhaps 
for a week. At the end of this time the swelling suddenly 
breaks, and the patient passes rapidly into comparative 
comfort and health. A medicjil man may shorten this 
criod of suffering by the use of various means for 
astening the formation of matter, or giving it vent if it 
has already formed. People who are beyond the reach 
of medical advice, and are suffering from symptoms of 
quinsy, should use the following measures. The throat 
stiouid be gargled very frequently with warm water; a 
warm linseed poultice should be applied every three or 
four hours externally ; the food must be of a fluid nature, 
such as milk or beef-tea, and even this will be swallowed 
with difficulty. Cold must be avoided, and the patient 
should rest a good deal in bed, or in the horizontal 
posture. The following mixture may be of use : — 

Chlorate of potash i drachm. 

Spirits of nitre 2 drachms. 

Simple syrup 2 drachms. 

Water 8 ounces. 

Mix. An eighth part every four hours. 

Persons suffering from this form of sore throat should be 
careful to avoid exposure to cold and damp. When they 
have the least sore throat, they should rub the outside of 
the throat with a little hartshorn and oil. The tendency 
to this kind of attack disappears or greatly diminishes 
after the age of forty. 

The second kind of sore throat is far more common than 
the above. The same poorlincss may be experienced, and 
the throat may be felt to be sore, but sometimes this 
soreness is very little complained of. There is much the 
same feverishness, but the nature and course of the 
disease are quite different from the ordinary form of 
quinsy above described. We have said that the tonsil 
contains on its surface the openings of twelve or thirteen 
ducts, which lead to little follicles. Now in this form of 
sore throat, numerous little white spots are visible on the 
tonsil. Bor the most part, these white spots correspond 
to the opening of the ducts. The while spots consist of 
matter of cheesy consistence, sometimes as large as a 
small pea, and this is evidently formed by an inflamed or 
congested state of the mucous membrane of the ducts. 
There is no tendency to the formation of matter as in 
the laige, red, swollen tonsil above described ; but these 
spots may be numerous, and may be* large enough to 
coalesce, and form a more or less continuous layer, 
covering the tonsil In other words,* while common 
quinsy seems to be an inflammation of the body of the 
tonsil, this kind of sore throat seems to be an inflamma* 
tion^f the ducts running through the gland. It may go 
on for a considerable time, if nedccted, out will gencrafly 
get soda well under proper m^ical advice, whicn should 


always be sought, if practicable. It is not uncommon for 
this kind of sore throat to affect various members of one 
and the same family, living in the same house,' whereas 
the inflammation of the tonsil described above as quinsy, 
affects only certain persons, and rarely two in the same 
house at once. This kind of sore throat attacks people 
of all ages and children. 

Causes* — It sometimes appears to be caused by colds, 
but at other times it seems as if there were something 
unhealthy in the atmosphere or drainage of houses, 
affecting a number of the inmates. 

TrealfftenL^TYifi disease is not generally serious if 
properly treated. A medical man should always be con- 
sulted if one be within reach ; if not, the important 
points to be considered are keeping the patient in a com- 
fortable temperature and a well-aired room, cleansing the 
mouth and throat frequently with gargles of warm water, 
and administering simple, fluid, nourishing food, such as 
milk and beef-tea. The following mixture will generally 
greatly advance the patient’s recovery : — 

Chlorate of potash ... i drachm. 

Tincture of scsquichloride of iron ... 20 minims. 

Spirits of nitre 2 drachms. 

Simple syrup 2 drachms. 

Water 8 ounces. 

Mix, One-eighth part every four hours. If there is 
much head-ache, omit the iron. 

Chronic Enlargement of the Tonsils* — It is not uncom- 
mon in young patients, after inflammation of the tonsils, 
to have them remaining large, and reddish, and sensitive, 
obstructing the swallowing, and making a peculiar noise 
in sleep. If such a condition does not yield to ordinary 
remedies, and results in frequent attacks of sore throat, 
it will be well to seek surgical advice and assistance. 
Often, however, a change of air, tonic remedies, and the 
application occasionally of a little hartshorn and oil to 
the outside of the throat, will render the throat much 
stronger and less sensitive. Cod-liver oil, administered in 
the dose of a teaspoonful or two, night and morning, 
will be beneficial in these circumstances. 

CAGE-I3IRDS.--XII. 

THE SONG THRUSH {Turdus musietts)* 
Thrushes are found in most European countries. In 
Britain they remain all the yeiir, but in Germany they are 
migratory. In autumn they collect in great numbers, and 
seek warmer climates, returning during the latter end of 
March. They seek their food in gardens, lawns, and 
meadows, and are found in shrubberies, plantations, and 
! small woods. This bird is the throstle or mavis of the 
old poets. 

The length of the thrush is about eight and a hall 
inches, three and a half of which belong to the tail. 
The beak is brown, the under part of the lower mandible 
being yellowish at the base ; irises, nut brown ; throat, 
yellowish white, with a black line on each side ; sides of 
the neck and breast, pale reddish white, with variegated 
dark brown spots ; belly, white (covered with oval s^ts) ; 
upper part of the body, olive brown ; feet and legs, slate 
colour. The breast of the female is lighter, and the 
spots on the wing-covers smaller. Het nest, which is 
tolerably large, is formed of mo$s, blended with earth 
or cow-dung. It is built on the lower branches of trees, 
and she prefers being in the neighbourhood of water. 
The eggs, from three to six in number^ are light bluOt 
with varied small and large dark brown spots. The 
young birds are speckled with white on the upper pM eC 
the body. r 

The first brood is often ready to fiy by the epid 0* 
Aiml By obtaining nestlings^ and carefully rearing 
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on fig-dust and water made into a moist paste (or on 
bread and fresh milk, as a change), Dr. Bechstein says 
they can easily be taught to perform airs. 

When wild the thrush lives on insects, worms, snails 
of various kinds, fruit, and berries ; in the grape coun- 
tries on ripe grapes. In confinement, various kinds of 
" food are given by different persons. Having named the 
following, owners of thrushes can select those kinds their 
birds prefer German paste, fig-dust, grated nut of liver, 
lean beef cut in very small pieces, and snails. Great care 
should be taken that the water is replenished, and the 
pan cleansed each day. Fresh gravel should be placed 
on the bottom (after the drawer has been pulled out and 
cleaned) three or four times each week. 

The same kinds of cages are best for both thrushes 
and blackbirds. The tops and backs wood, the sides 
and fronts open, either formed of wire or circular 
wooden bars, with boxes fixed on each side to hold food 


A, A, represent the uprights and B, B, the horizontal bars* 
These bars are to be cut tightly between the tfprights, and 
bedded in mortar upon the brickwork, when they may be 
nailed at each end to the upright supports. In the erec- 
tion of such work as this the ordinary level and plumb- 
rule are not required, as the wooden supports are first 
fixed perfectly perpendicular, and these serve as guides for 
the intermediate brickwork. If brick-nogging be used 
for out-of-door purposes, it may either be covered with 
plastering or made ouite fair ; but should .he latter course 
be elected, the woodwork should be planed, so as to be 
easily painted, and the joints must of course be smoothed. 
Such work as we have above described will be of great 
service to the household mechanic. It often happens 
that small sheds are required in the garden for tool- 
houses or various purposes, and although the cost of 
erecting brickwork is rather greater than that of wood in 
the first instance, its extreme durability will render it 


and water. The fronts and backs arc about sixteen inches 
wide, and the sides eleven inches. The tops resemble the 
skylark cages, being raised in the centre. 

The song thrush is the charm of our woods, and is 
highly valued in confinement. It enlivens the woods by 
its melody, and is a favourite when caged ^ 
for the beauty of its song. - 

Mr. Yarrell describes it “ as a general T B } \ 
favourite, from the prevailing opinion | I 
that of our larger singing birds the ' ' 

thrush is the best, possessing to a greater 
extent than others a combination of the 
three requisites — power, quality of tone, 
and variety. Its song is also continued 
through a large portion of the year, be- 
ginning early in spring and con- i r - r 

tinning it at intervals till autumn.” ( ^ . . . 

Mr. White’s opinion of this bird \ f \ \ \ \ 1 
was, “that whenever there was in- f | \AJLLi-- 

:ubation there was music ; and the / | 

early spring song of the thrush is an \ ^ | 

equally true indication of an early \ ] ; ' . 

breeder.” ^ UT 


infinitely cheaper in the end, beside which, it may be 
prettily decorated with either stones or shells, and become 
rather an ornament to the garden than an unsightly object, 
such as wooden sheds mostly are. 

Besides the varieties of brickwork which have been 
named, there is one which must here be 

noticed, because it is required to com- 

B \o plcte the papers upon the construction of 
n fountains which have already appeared in 
the Household Guide (p. 97, vol. ii.). 
The brickwork of these should be laid 
in cement, as ordinary mortar would be 
insufficient to resist the action of water 
and frost. For ordinary purposes, 
Roman cement, mixed with an equal 
" pj bulk of sharp, fine sand, will answer 

I i f t I { perfectly ; and it is almost needless 
I / / 1 7 mixture must be 

■ -i / _/ f I 1“ used as soon as possible, or it will 

1 ^ set hard and become useless. As 

I f/ most fountain basins are of a circular 

I w form, some difference of arrangement 

J ^ ^yjjj needed for laying ihc bricks, 


The missel, rock, solitary, blue, fig. a. and these we will now describe, 

and reed thrushes, may be fed and The first thing will be to determine 

h-cated in a precisely similar manner to the song thrush, the size of the intended basin, both with regard to its 

diameter and its depth. As a general rule about eighteen 
inches will be deep enough for a basin of four feet dia- 

THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.- -LVI. "»««• I border to get a perfectly circular form, a block of 
f . , , s i wood or a post should be firmly erected m the centre of 

BRICKLAYING {continued from p. ^4,)^ the intended work, and to this should be screwed a 


The brickwork which we have described in a former \ horizontal arm of wood which may work freely round the 
paper was of a character suitable for out-door pur- ^ centre, and which should be long enough to reach the 
poses, or any situation where considerable strength and j extreme edge of the brickwork. This arrangement is 
resistance to atmospheric influences were required ; but shown at Fig. i. a represents the post in the centre of 
for internal walls or partitions it is often better to have the basin ; B the bar, which is secured to this by the pin 
work of less thickness, so as to effect a saving both of I c. Tc this arm a second piece of wood, D, is screwed, so 
space in the rooms and of the material employed. For | that icmay be carried round by the bar B. The method of 
such purposes as those mentioned, or, indeed, for many ; working this arrangement is sufficiently intelligible. The 
outdoor situations where no great strength is required, the , brickwork, E, is laid so as just to allow of the passing of 
kind of brickwork known as “ brick-nogging ” is exceed- , the mould until the entire circle is formed, and coirse after 
ingly useful, and as it is very easily and quickly put 1 course of bricks arc thus laid until the required height is 
together, it is altogether suitable for adoption by the tyro. I obtained. If the edge of the basin is to be covered with 
As will be seen by Fig. 8, page 93, vol. iv., brick-nogging : earth or moss the enclosing wall may be upright, but if a 
consists of courses of brickwork laid between uprights of | moulding is afterwards to be worked, the brickwork should 
wood, which must, of course, be equal in depth to the j be made to follow the outline thereof as nearly as possible, 
thickness of the wall. Thus, if the bricks arc laid flat, in ! In this case the better plan will be tc^cut the shape of the 
the usual manner, the wooden uprights should be four and intended moulding upon the trammel, as shown in the 
a half inches in thickness, while if the bricks are laid upon figure, when the projecting courses may easily be laid 
their edges (as is very common in this sort of work), the as required. Of course, for brickwork which has to 
uprights will only be two and a half inches in depth, resist water and frost— as in such a case as this men- 
Besides the upright supports of the work, it is usual in tioned — considerable care is required in order to get it 
brick-nogging to fit a horizontal bar of rather thinner perfectly sound, but the tyro will find no difficultv in 
wood tightly down upon the brickwork at intervals of four effecting this if only ordinary attention be given, 
or five courses. This is shown at Fig. & page 93, where | In this way the most durable of fountain basins may be 
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<nade, fir better, in fact, than the ordinary cast cement laid should be driven firmly down into its proper position, 
basins oftenVsold for the purpose ; and although the under- when the arch will be complete. For such arches as that 
takftig%nay at first sight appear a rather formidable one described it is not usual to curve the centre more than one 
for the amateur to attempt, we can assure him from actual inch in each foot of its length, and this will be found to 
experience that it is not a difficult or very troublesome afford ample strength and security. The two other 


operation. 


forms of arch figured may be constructed as before de- 


Perhaps in most cases where openings occur, such as scribed, except that, as their curve is greater, it will be 
those required for the windows and doorways, the safest better to lay the bricks the reverse way, that is to say, 
plan for the amateur will be to insert a beam of wood to edgewise, instead of standing them on end. It will w 
carry the bricl^ork which has to be placed over them, ihen necessary to use two courses or rings, and if these 
This, however, is not necessary, and when the extra trouble are well laid they will support almost any weight which 
is not objected to, an arch of brickwork may easily be con- can be put upon them. The Gothic arch (Fig. 4) is the 
istructed, which will be both stronger and more durable prettier of the three, and while it is quite as easy of con- 
than the wooden lintel We need not in these papers ‘ struction as the others, it will be found very useful when 
describe those arches in which it is necessary to cut the ' applied to such ornamental erections as summer-houses 


bricks, as the construction of 
them would be far too compli- 
cated for the amateur mechanic. 
This, however, need not deter 
any ordinary workman from at- 
tempting the formation of those 
we shall describe, as they may 
all be built, of ordinary square 
bricks, without any cutting ex- 
cept for the abutments. The 
two kinds of arch which will be 
found most useful and practic- 
able are those shown at Figs. 2 
and 3, and these are known, 
the first as the French, and the 
second as the semicircular forms. 
Either of these is easy of erection 
and if required the latter may be 
varied, as shown at Fig. 4. In 
each case, before attempting to 
build the arch, a “ centre,'' as it is 
technically termed, will be re- 
quired to support the bricks until 
tne whole of them are in the re- 
quired position, and the mortar 
or cemebt used is sufficiently 
hardened to secure them and the 
superincumbent brickwork. In 
fact, it usual to leave these 
centres iii until the building is 
finished, and this is the course 
most to be recommended. 

The constniction of the centres 
is evident from the figures, as 




or buildings for use in the gar- 
den. With regard to their re 
lative strength, the first figured 
arch is the weakest, and cannot 
be recommended for openings 
of over four feet ; while the 
other two may be of any span, 
and, if properly constructed, 
will bear any reasonable strain. 
Where great strength is re- 
quired, Roman or Portland 
cement may be used, but for 
all ordinary work good freshly- 
prepared mortar will answer 
every purpose, especially if the 
bricks are thoroughly well soaked 
with water before they are laid. 

These instructions will enable 
the household mechanic to erect 
any building which he is likely to 
attempt ; but there are certain in- 
ternal portions of a building which 
are included in the bricklayers 
art without mentio;i of which 
these papers would be incomplete. 

In many buildings, especially 
those which are in damp situa- 
tions, or which are used for rough 
purposes, such as sheds or tool- 
houses, wood floors are unsuitable, 
both on account of their liability 
to decay, and because they are 
not sufficiently strong to resist the 
great wear to which they are ex- 


they consist simply of ribs of wood cut to the required posed. In such cases as these, a flooring or paving of 
curve of the arch. These ribs are supported in position good hard bricks will be found to be better than wood, 
by uprights placed against the sides of the opening, and and almost as durable as stone. For paving purposes 
strutted by means of the strips of wood marked A in the the hardest stock bricks should be selected, and it well 
figures. As the French form of arch will be that most laid they will be found most cleanly in use, and easily 
frequently used, we will describe the method of erecting replaced should any portion of the floor become damaged, 
this first. As will be seen from the figure, certain courses In laying down paving it is of the first importance to 
of brickwork will require cutting, so as to* form an abut- secure a solid foundation upon which the brickwork may 
ment which may receive the bricks forming the arch, rest. The best method of procedure will be to place a 
and these must of course be laid before the arch itself layer of concrete, made of lime and coarse gravel, about 
can be proceeded with. Particular care should be taken four inches in thickness, immediately under the bricks, 
to lay these courses well and soundly, as it is upon these In most cases some inclination in a given direction will 
that the actual weight of the arch will rest. When these be required, in order to throw off any water which may 
abutments have been formed, the thickness of each course fall upon the paving, and carry it into drains provided for 
of bricks forming the afeh should be set out and marked the purpose. This must be remembered in laying the 
upon the centre, when the work may be proceeded with concrete; and all levels or inclinatiotis should be provided 
by carefiilly laying one brick upon ea8h side of the open- for precisely as if it were to be the finished floor. When 
ing ; as the line along the top of the work will be much this has been effected, about half an inch of finely-sified 
lon^r than that upon the centre, the jbints of mortar or gravel should be laid upon the concreted surface as $(mn 
cement must be considerably thicker at the top than at as it has become sufficiently hardened to bear walking 
the bottom. When the space for the centre brick is over without disturbance. As a general rule, the bricks 
reached, a good quantity of mortar or cement should be for paving should be laid upon their edges ; as when laid 
placed both upon the two. adjacent bricks and upon that flat they are exceedingly liable to bres^ A few bricks 
which is to form the key of the arch, and the brick last should be laid at each end of the work, which will serve 
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to hold the line to which the paving is to be laid. Each 
brick should then be laid in the required position, and 
tapped into its place with the trowel. It will be observed 
that no mortar is to be used, but that the sifted gravel 
ot sand takes its place in this kind of work. When 
the whole of the paving is thus laid, a sufficient quan- 
tity of very soft mortar is to be thrown over the whole 
surface, so as to quite fill up the interstices between the 
bricks ; and for effecting this a good stiff bass broom will 
be found very useful. Each part of the paving should 
then be- well rammed down with a block of wood, taking 
care, of course, not to break the bricks in the opera- 
tion, which should be performed while the mortar is 
quite soft. A second quantity of soft mortar should 
then be applied, so as to completely fill up all the 
joints, when the wliolc should be left until the mortar 
IS quite hard, and each brick is firmly fixed in its place. 
Thus laid, bricks will make a very sound and durable 
paving. The only care required will be to have a 
sound foundation, and to carefully break the joints in 
order to bind the work together. For garden paths, or 
where the work is seen much, a very pretty effect may be 
produced by laying diffcrent-colourcd bricks, so as to form 
patterns, or what is termed “ herring-bone work,” as 
show’n at Fig. 9, page 93, vol. iv. This involves a little 
extra trouble, but it is amply repaid by the vciy pretty effect 
produced, if ordinary care be exercised in its execution. 

There arc, of course^ many other matters connected 
with the bricklayer’s art which might have been mentioned 
and described in these papers, but our object has been lo 
limit our instructions to those which are most likely to 
be undertideen by all who arc engaged in repairing or 
beautifying the houses in which they reside. It is scarcely 
to be expected that a tyro would undertake the erection 
of a large brick building, as that could be done for him 
at a less cost than he could himself execute it ; but, on 
the other hand, there are many things which he irmy with 
advantage build 'W'ith his own hand ; and, in any case, the 
ability to wield the troucl and lay a few bricks will be 
found to be a very useful accomplishment, w'hilc a know- 
ledge of tlie method in which such work should be exe- 
cuted will be of greatest service i.n case workmen have to 
be cTriploycd. 


G A R I ) FNING.— XXX IX. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN {continved from /. 175). 

Saakalc , — This is a hardy perennial, with large, radical 
leaves, more or less simiated and indented, containing in 
the axil a bud or rudiment of the next year’s shoot. The 
flower has a rich wliitc appearance, and smells strongly 
of honey. The whole plant is of a smooth, beautiful, 
glaucous colour, and covered with a very fine meal. The 
young shoots and stalks of the unfolding leaves, when 
blanched by earthing up, as liereaftcr directed, arc llic 
parts to be used, and are not at all inferior to asparagus 
when dressed in the same manner. They also form an 
excellent ingredient in soups. This plant is propagated 
by seed which should be sown the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, in drills a foot asunder, and the seed 
dropped in singly, si-x inches apart in the rows, and the 
ground immediately raked level. The plants will soon 
appear above ground, when they must be kept clear from 
weeds throughout the summer. The soil best suiting the 
seakale is a light, dry, rich, sandy loam, of a good depth. 
If the soil is not rich, it must be made so by adding some 
well-rotted manure. The ground for the plantation should 
be prepared in autumn, by manuring and trenching at 
least two feet deep; and if the ground is not naturally 
that depth, and light, it must be made so artificially, 
by Ae addition of some good, light, hazel loam apd 
Some wvli* rotted vegetable mould, if the ground is not 


perfectly dry, it must be rendered so by eflectualiy draining 
it, so tfiat no water can stand within at Ifast a foot of 
the bottom of the bed, for the strength of th» pbints 
depends entirely upon the richness of the soil and dryness 
of the situation. When the ground has l3een thus pre- 
pared, during the winter months untiFthe beginning of 
March it must be formed into beds four feet wide, with 
alleys tw’o feet wide ; five or six seeds may be sown, two 
inches deep, within acircle of about nine inches in diameter ; 
or three plants of the last summer’s growth may be plated 
within the same space, inserting them with a dibble, 
leaving the crowns level with the surface of the ground. 

If seeds arc sown, when they come up they must be 
thinned out, leaving only three of the best and strongest 
pLanls in each patch. In taking up plants for planting, 
care must be taken not to break the lap roots, w^hich may 
be prevented by inserting the spade with which they are 
taken up into the soil lower than the loot^and then, bear- 
ing the spade handle down, they will be raised without 
injury. Attention should be given to the regulating of the 
plants standing, as tlicy arc to be covered, if for forcing,. 

[ with blanching pots, and both the health and beauty of 
the crops depend upon their standing at equal distances. 
They must be kept clear from weeds, and now and then 
I watered, which is all the care they will require until 
November, w'hen the leaves will be decayed, and must 
then be cleared away, and the beds covered an inch and 
a half or two inches thick witli fresh sandy earth, that 
h.as lain in a heap and liccn well pulverised during the 
preceding summer ; after which about six inches thick of 
leaves that have just fallen from the trees should be laid 
all over the beds, upon which a little soil .should be throAvn 
out of the alleys, to prevent the loav'cs blowing about. In 
default of IiMves, light si.d:)le dung w'ill answxT, and no 
more care will i>e required the first year. In the following 
spring, the leaves, or whatever the beds are covered with, 
should be taken off, leaving some of the most rotten part 
to be dug into the alleys. The beds must ilien be lightly 
forked over, and covered with al^out another inch of the 
same sort of mould as before. Not any part of the crop 
should be gathered the second year, thougli sfeiiic of the 
plants w'ill come very strong. The plants must be kept 
clear of weeds during the summer, and in winter treated 
i e.xactly as before, only, instead of laying the leaves six 
I inches thick, they must be laid twelve ; and instead of 
; soil at the top, lay a little stable litter, just to keep the 
leaves from blowing about. This must be allowed to 
remain on until the heads are ready for use, which will be 
indicated by their beginning to raise the covering. Care 
should be taken not to reniove any more of the covering 
than where those heads are that are intended to be cut, 
licing thus treated, the heads will be free and well 
blanched, and the leaves sweet and free from any un- 
pleasant flavour. 

In gathering the crop of seakale, cut the young 
stems when about three inches above ground, care being 
taken not to^injurc any of the young buds below the 
surface, some of which will begin to swell immediately. 
The covering must be immediately replaced aft^ gather- 
ing— and a succession of gatherings will be had for five 
or six weeks, after which period the covering must be taken 
quite away, and the ground forked over, which will greatly 
encourage and strengthen the plants lo produce buds 
the following spring. Seakale is generally desired before 
its usual time of coming to perfection on the natural 
ground, and no vegetable is more easily forced than this, 
neither is the flavour of any other improved by it As 
soon as the leaves are decayed in autumn, they must be 
trimmed from t^ie plant, and the ground carefully pointed 
over, and the tops of the plants covered about three 
inches deep with fresh light earth, mixed with about the 
same quantity of cpaFashcs. In about three weeks, or 
according to the dme the crop is desired to come in, 
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aUowid^ seven weeks, or thereabouts, from the com- 
mencement of the forcing to the gathering of the crop, 
as* nAny of the plants as are intended to be forced 
must be covered with a regular blanching-pot ; then, 
having some fresh dung well prepared, lay a portion 
between and over each pot, pressing it well down, and 
raising it six or eight inches above the tops of the pots. 
The l^d should be examined every now and then, and if 
the heat should be under fifty degrees it will not be 
sufficient to eiAite the plants ; and if above sixty degrees, 
it will be too strong, and consequently, the plants would be 
injured. In the course of a month after being covered 
up, the young shoots will have risen six or eight inches 
high, and will be fit for the table. Should flower-stalks 
arise, they must be cut away, and a successive crop of 
shoots will make their appearance, and continue eight or 
nine weeks from the commencement of forcing. The 
roper heat is fifty-five degrees, and should never be 
igner. Previous to beginning to force, spread a little 
salt over the ground about the plants, in order to destroy 
worms, which, after forcing is commenced, frequently 
appear on the surface, and spoil the young shoots. 
If the 'Weather should become very severe, the dung will 
require to be renewed every five or six weeks ; if not, 
every seven or eight weeks will do. The exhausted part 
must be taken away, and the other mixed with fresh 
dung or leaves. When the plants cease to produce any 
shoots, the litter must be taken quite away, and the 
plants dressed, and the ground neatly dug over, in order 
to encourage the leaves to grow, and acquire and return 
nutriment to the root for the next year's bud. In gather- 
ing the crop, remove a part of the earth, leaves, or 
whatever the plants are covered with, quite down to the 
crowns, and cut off the heads or shoots, and slip off the 
stalks of the leaves. Any of the plants not having been 
cut, will run in the spring, and produce plenty of seed 
on every stem. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Beccl^nuis and Ikechdeaves, — The triangular nuts — 
commonly called “mast ''—of the becch-tree have a 
pleasant taste, but when eaten in large quantities are apt 
to produce giddiness and headache. When ground into 
flour, they are said to make wholesome bread, which, 
although it may not be so agreeable as ordinary wheaten 
bread, would yet be of considerable service in times of 
scarcity, when grain cannot be readily obtained. Beech- 
nuts when expressed yield a large quantity of oil, re- 
sembling that obtained from olives, as much as a gallon 
having been obtained from one bushel of them ; the 
nuts, after the oil has been expressed, being excellent 
food /or fattening poultry and swine. The oil thus ob- 
tained has the property of not easily becoming rancid 
when kept for a long period, and its taste is so excellent 
that it has been employed for household purposes instead 
of butter. The leaves of the beech-tree form an excellent 
material for filling mattresses, as they remain soft and 
free tom smell for many years. Beech-leaves mixed with 
honey were commonly used among the Romans to cause 
the growth of the hair, 

A Simple Fruit Gatherer, — Makers of garden ap- 
pliances sell ingenious contrivances for gathering fruit 
when it hangs beyond" the reach of the hand, but there is 
a simple instrument for this purpose, which will do the 
work equally well, and which any person can make for 
himself It is in common use in Southern Europe, more 
especially for gathering figs, and consists simply of a 
pole, longer or shorter as may be desired, with four 
prongs, four or five inches in length, projecting from 
the top, and representing to some extent the fingers of 
the human hand. Generally these prongs are merely 
, natural brandies left in their original places, but poles 


with such projections are not always to be procured* 
and we have seen fruit gatherers in which the prongs 
were pegs spliced on to the end of the pole and 
fixed securely to it by a ferule. The fruit gatherer may 
be rendered still more convenient by being made in 
lengths capable of fitting together like the joints in a 
fishing-rod. 

Cucumbers, — These plants were very common in England 
previous to the wars between York and Lancaster^ but 
being then unattended to, they became extinct. They 
were afterwards again introduced during the reign of 
Henry VIII. Cucumbers were a favourite dish with the 
Romans, and according to Pliny the manner of dressing 
them for tabic was to boil them, and then having peeled 
them, serve them up with oil, honey, and vinegar. Small 
cucumbers, known under the name of gherkins, are excel- 
lent when pickled, but when purchased in this state, care 
should be taken to ascertain that no artificial colouring 
matter has been added to give them the desired green 
tint. Owing to the firmness of their texture, cucumbers 
arc rather indigestible to some persons, and this is 
especially the case with regard to the skin, which, on that 
account, as w'cll as for its bitterness, should always be 
removed, unless the cucumber is very young. The 
cucumber being liable to undergo fermentation in the 
stomach, it is usually cut in thin slices and eaten with oil, 
vinegar, and pepper, which help to correct this tendency. 
The West Indian dish known as “ man-dram" is composed 
of cucumbers, and onions or shalots, the former being cut 
in slices, while the latter is chopped very small. I hcsc 
arc mixed up together, with Madeira wine and lime- 
juice, with which some crushed capsicums have been 
mixed. This dish is much used in tne West Indies, to 
increase the appetite. 

Almonds. — Almonds are the fruit of the Amyj^^dalus 
communis^ a native of Barbary, but which is now exten- 
sively cultivated in the colder portions of Asia, and the 
south of Europe. This tree was introduced into England 
in 1548, in the reign of Henry VI II., and is grown in this 
country only on account of its ornamental appearance, 
as it only bears fruit in this climate during very warm 
summers, preceded by a very mild spring. It is also 
found that the almonds grown in this country, although 
they may taste well, do not keep like those obtained from 
hotter climates. In this country the almond-trce blossoms 
in the months of March and April, and bears . beautiful 
pink fiowers, but the fruit is late before it ripens. Its 
leaves and blossoms have also a great ■ resemblance to 
those of the peach-tree, which is of the same order. 
There are many varieties of the eatable almond, and they 
.are usually divided into bitter and sweet, but resemble 
each other so closely as to be only distinguished by their 
taste. The Jordan almonds, which are the most valued, 
are thus named from the river Jordan, from whence they 
were originally obtained. They may be distinguished from 
other varieties by the paleness of their skin, and by being 
flatter. These almonds are also longer, and are less 
rounded at one extremity, and pointed at the other, than 
the other kinds. The Valcniia almond is known by its 
being compressed in the middle, with one of its ends large 
.and flat-pointed, and also by its large rise. Italian 
almonds are distinguished by being less compressed in the 
middle than the preceding variety. They are also a 
smaller kind, and their flavour is not so agreeable* 

Marine Saab for Washiny^ Clothes in Sea or any other 
very Hard IVater, — Boil together five parts of caustic 
soda, with twenty-two parts of cocoa-nut lard, and seventy- 
three parts of water. When the materials have completely 
united, allow the whole to become cold, and cut ft in 
pieces with a brass wire held at both ends. This s^p 
is sufficiently solid for ordinary purposes when ecnp|oyed 
with cold water. But when hot water is used it he 
found to dissolve too rapi% for economical use» , 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— LIV. 

EMBOSSING AND ILLUMINATING ON GLASS. 

Many of our readers have doubtless observed a remark- 
ably beautiful and rich decoration on glass, chiefly 
employed for the signs of house decorators, and for 
similar purposes, which shows a profusion of brilliant 
colouring, and patterns in bright and dead gilding. This 
method of ornamentation is not, however, confined to the 
above uses, but may also be applied in various ways to 
interior decoration, and, elaborate as it may appear, it is 
by no means difficult of execution. 

Plate-glass thus embellished may be used for name- 
plates for doors, to serve instead of wire-blinds in the 
lower parts of windows, as finger-plates for inside doors, 


i upon the hands. A gutta-percha bottle must bemused to 
contain it, and the glass, when under treatmint, must be 
laid in a gutta-percha tray. Both the articles are%ol4 at 
gutta-percha shops for the purpose. Owing to the cor- 
rosive properties of the acid, it would soon make its way 
through any bottle or vessel of glass ; and it must not ^ 
kept near china, since its fumes, should any escape, will 
inevitably destroy the glaze of that material. 

Process of Plain Etnbossing . — In preparing the glass 
for plain embossing, it is first necessary thafi. all those parts 
which are to be left transparent, and upon which, there- 
fore, the fluoric acid is not intended to act, should be 
covered with some substance capable of resisting it ; that 
employed is Brunswick black, which is a preparation 
of asphaltum. In P'ig. i we give a design for embossing 
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and as panels for the pilasters, &c., of chimncy-pieces. 
We have also seen it applied as panels for chiffonniers, 
sideboards, and other articles of furniture, for which it is 
well suited, provided the position in which it is placed be 
one where the glass is not too much exposed to danger 
of breakage. Plain embossing, which is effected by eating 
away the surface of the glass with acid in parts in such a 
liianner as to form a pattern, is also a kind of decoration 
useful for the panes of glass let into doors, for windows, 
and especially the lower parts of them ; and, indeed, for 
application whenever it is desired that light should be 
admitted but the glass not be seen through. 

Plain embossing is exceedingly simple, and, where the 
pieces of class are not of a large size, easily accomplished. 
The only known chemical agent which will aci upon glass 
is fluoric acid, which is formed by pouring sulphuric acid 
over “blue-john" or fluor-spar. This chemical is in- 
expensive, but it must be handled with care, as spoti of 
It wiU destroy the clothes and be liable to cause sores 


the lower part of a window in an ordinary dwelling-rooni. 
In this the whole of the parts intended to be transparent 
must be painted in very evenly by means of a camel-hair 
pencil with Brunswick black ; any break or imperfection 
m this coating, will allow of the acid acting whenever it 
occurs, and injuriously interfere with the accuracy of the 
work. The design to be embossed, which may, for in- 
stance, be an enlargement to scale of one of the panes 
shown in P'ig. i, should be drawn upon paper, and the 
glass being laid over this the pattern will show through, 
and all its lines can be accurately followed in laying on 
the Brunswick black. The design being thus prepared, 
the reverse side and the edges of the glass should (that 
the acid may not operate upon them) be coated with a 
mixture of beeswax and tallow, melted together in a 
pipkin, in equal proportions, and applied while warm with 
a brush. The glass nas then to be laid in the gutta-percha 
tray, and the fluoric acid, diluted with about the same 
bulk of water, poured on. While the glass remains in the 
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bath, it well to stir and dabblef the fluid upon it with a 
pad of cottoif-wool attached to the end of a stick, and in 
a fe^ n#nutes, more or less, according to the depth re- 
quired, the acid will have sufficiently eaten into the glass, 
which must then be removed and thoroughly washed. 
Before working with fluoric acid, it is well to rub a little 
olive oil over the hands, to neutralise the effect of any 
spots which might fall upon them, and it is advisable to per- 
form the operation of corroding out of doors, as the fumes 
which arise are flisagreeablc and not particularly whole- 
some. The wax and grease may be removed by holding 
the glass before the fire, when they will come off ; and the 
Brunswick black can be cleaned away with a rag of tur- 
pentine. The pattern will then be seen giving a deadened 
effect, like that of ground-glass, to the whole of the parts 
left exposed to the action of the acid. With care, there 
is, as will be seen from the above directions, nothing 
in the process of plain embossing which cannot readily be 
accomplished by any person who can handle a camcl-hair 
brush. We may remark that occasionally, instead of using 
a gutta-percha tray, a wall of the wax is simply built round 
the edges of the glass to prevent the acid running off ; and 
that sometimes the glass, instead of being laid with its face 
upwards, and having the acid poured upon it, is placed 
face downwards above a vessel containing the fluoric 
acid, to be acted upon by the fumes which arise. This 
process is, howeverj comparatively speaking, a very slow 
one. It may, nevertheless, be sometimes found useful as 
giving the effect of a slighter embossing, and thus pro- 
ducing variety when combined with the other method. 

Embossing in Connection with Gildin^^ &*c. — Em- 
bossed work may also be enriched with gilding, silvering, 
or bronzing. The whole surface may be covered with gold 
or silver, but a difficulty will always be found by the inex- 
perienced gilder in so laying on the leaves of gold over a 
large surface as not to some extent to show the joinings. 
It is, therefore, generally better to employ gilding in parts 
only or in combination" with colour. Gold or silver leaf 
is to be attached to the glass with dissolved isinglass, 
by the method known as water-gilding ; for this we have 
given dct^nied and complete directions in our articles on 
Papier-machd Work (see page io8, vol. iv.), and it would 
be unnecessary to repeat them. When attached and 
burnished, the gold should be secured at the back by 
being painted over with chrome yellow, mixed with 
japanner’s gold size. If the whole surface is to be gilt, 
and the pattern to be bright upon dead gold, or the re- 
verse, all parts of the glass must be painted indiscrimi- 
nately witn the mixture of chrome yellow ; but if the 
pattern or parts of the pattern only arc to show as gold, 
the chrome yellow must be carefully confined to those 
portions, and when it has become perfectly dry, all the 
superflyous gold, which has not been so secured, may be 
removed with a piece of wet cotton-wool. 

Bronzing, however, may be effected by a different and 
much easier process. In bronzing none of the difficulties 
of making good joinings will occur, and the whole surface 
of a large piece of glass may be readily and effectively 
covered^ witn it. The glass, or those parts of the glass 
to be bronzed, should be painted over with copal varnish, 
which should be kept from drying too quickly by the 
admixture of a few drops of linseed or poppy oil. The 
varnish should be allowed to dry antil it becomes slightly 
tacky only, and the broflze powder will be then rubbed on 
it by means of a •piece of cotton-wool or soft wash- 
leather, and will show its metallic ^rface through the 
varnish. Although no bronze is equal in brilliancy to gold, 
the use of these powders the dccortltor will have the 
advantage of being able to choose front a variety of shades 
and colours, or to use them in combination. There are 
silver, pale (goW), citron, orange, “flesh,** copper, and 
other bronzes, aH m which are beautiful and inexpensive 
la Fig. a we gjve a design for a finger-plate, to be 


worked out in gold and colour in connection with emboss* 
ing. Those portions of the design which are covered with 
dots have first to be eaten away with the acid, and over 
these, as well as the portions left white, golddeaf has 
subsequently to be laid and secured. < This will give the 
dotted portions in dead and the white will be in bright 
gold. After the gilding has been secured and the un- 
necessary gold cleared away, an outline should be drawn 
round the pattern in any good black, and the ground 
(indicated by horizontal lines) will then have to 
painted in colour, which can be varied in such a manner 
as to suit the other fittings of the room. A deep blue will 
be effective, provided it will harmonise with the surround- 
ing paper and paint. 

Enwossingin Connection with Illumifiation . — In Fig. 3 
we give an example for the simplest kind of illumination, 
in which shades of the same colour only are used in con- 
nection with gold and embossing. It is intended to form 
the squares of a chess-table, and these squares in bright 
and dead gold and light and dark blue will alternate. 
With the process of decorating those in gold we have 
already dealt. In them the ornamental parts, indicated 
by dots in the illustration, will be embossed, and thus 
shown as dead ; but in the dark squares the dotted orna- 
mental portions must first be pencilled in light blue 
(a mixture of ultramarine and flake-white), and allowed to 
dry, after which the whole square will be covered with 
pure ultramarine. If desired, the blue squares, however, 
may also be embossed, and the light colour applied to the 
embossed portions. This would have a very good effect, 
but would cost greater labour. When finished, such a 
top should be let into a wooden or papier-michd frame 
or table. In connection with the latter material it has 
generally been used, and with good result. 

Glass Decoration in Imitation of Inlaid Marbles^ Ss*c, 
— Glass decoration, without embossing, is capable of 
being used as a substitute for or as an imitation of in- 
laid marble, and as such may be employed for the tops of 
tables, or for the panels of pilasters, &c., in chimney- 
pieces. For one of the latter Fig. 4 is a suitable design, 
and this may be treated in two ways. First, as an 
imitation of marble. Let us suppose that the flowers 
arc to be shown as white Parian, the leaves as green mala- 
chite, and the stems as brown Sienna, while the ground is 
of black Irish marble. In representing marbles upon 
glass, it is necessary that the veins should be first painted 
in. As these will require to be very delicately pencilled, 
it will be well for the decorator to lay the plate of glass 
over paper of the same colour as the marble to be imi- 
tated, which will thus enable him to see the exact nature 
of his lines. Where the veins are decided in form, the 
lines should be allowed to become dry before the 
general colour of the marble is painted in ; in others, 
where, as in Sicilian, they have a misty appearance, 
the general colour should be painted on while they are 
still somewhat wet, and the effect of their melting into 
it will thus be gained. The effect of spots may be given 
by spurtling colour from the brush. Malachite is 
imitated by, in the first instance, taking a little black 
paint, very much thinned with turpentine, and working 
It round with the tip of the finger, so as to form con- 
centric rings, and then painting it over with emerald 
green. The imitation of marble upon glass is not, how- 
ever, always successfully practised by an unprofessional 
operator, and this design * will be much more easily 
carried out in the second method, which is by merely 
laying in the different parts in flat colours, which at a 
little distance has an almost equally good effect. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that in all decorations 
of this class the colours, gold, &c.,have to be applied on 
that side which is intended to be farthest mm the 
spectators, and that those colours or ornaments which are 
to show most prominently are to be applied first. 
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SOCIETY.— V. 

TROMENADfiS, ETC. 

The rules which regulate mutual recognition by persons 
meeting in public thoroughfares, promenades, or other 
•places of public resort are much the same as those which 
are observed in drawing-rooms. The first advance is 
always made by the lady. I n most Continental society the 
contrary practice obtains. F rcnch gentlemen, for instance, 
lift the hat immediately on recognising a lady of their 
acquaintance, but Englishmen wait until they perceive an 
inclination of the lady’s head, and do not commence a 
conversation unless the lady takes the initiative. 

Although in England ladies enjoy far greater liberty 
of movement in public places than is permitted in Con- 
tinental society, it is not considered proper for un- 
married ladies to frequent promenades and the principal 
thoroughfares, thronged with business-men and pleasure- 
seekers, unless under befitting escort. If business should 
require tlicm to go into the heart of the City, riding in an 
omnibus is even a less exposed position than walking 
would be. Should it happen that such Journeys must 
he taken on foot, the dress of the pedestrians should bo 
of studied simplicity and unobtrusive style. Instead of 
looking right and left to discover familiar faces, they 
should avoid the necessity of recognition by looking in a 
contrary direction to that by which they may perceive an 
acquaintance advancing. This practice is not to be con- 
fused with “ cutting,” the most ill-mannered act possible 
to commit in society. A person can only be *‘cut*^by 
coolly staring him in the face without any sign of re- 
cognition. Upon no consideration should a young lady 
stop to speak in a crowded thoroughfare. If it be ab- 
solutely impossible to pass a gentleman without speaking, 
the gentleman should instantly retrace his steps, and con- 
tinue walking by the lady’s side for as long a time as 
conversation may be necessary. A lady may lake the arm 
of a gentleman with whom she is walking in a promenade, 
but for a gentleman to walk between two ladies is not 
considered an admissible practice in good society. The 
second lady should walk at the side of her female com- 
panion. The same rule applies to two gentlemen when i 
walking with one lady. I’he gentlemen walk side by 
side, the more intimate of the two ofTering his left arm to 
the Lady. 

When a gentleman is recognised by a lady in a pro- 
menade, he should instantly raise his hat —not touch the 
rim. He should then pass on his way, unless the lady 
advances and offers her hand. The latter custom is 
seldom observed in promenades, unless the lady wishes 
to make particular inquiries on any matter of personal 
interest at the moment. 

The most convenient mode of raising the hat is with 
the left hand, tlic right being left free for shaking hands 
if desired. As a general rule, however, gentlemen in 
passing acquaintances at a promenade should lift the hat 
with the hand the farthest from the acquaintance they 
meet. Thus, if a gentleman meets a friend passing on 
the right, he should lift his hat with the left hand, and 
vtce versd, according to the circumstance. 

Persons who arc liable to meet several times in the 
course of a promenade, as, for instance, at a flower-show, 
or in the parks or other public resorts, need not bow each 
time— once is suflicient. 

V Gentlemen on horseback, when required to speak to 
ladies, should dismount and hold the horse, if there be no 
groom, during the conversation. In this as in every other 
matter when inconvenience is likely to arise from recog- 
nition, ladies should be studious not to arrest attention. 

Gentlemen' should not smoke when walking with ladies, 
neither should ladies detain gentlemen in conversation 
when the latter are smoking, betause a well-tnannered 
man has no option in the ma^er save to throw away his 


cigar, which, if a good one, he would probably consider a 
! sacritice. Introductions to persons whon| people meet 
I casually, as in a promenade, are not of necessitj^ A cer- 
j tain understanding, indeed, generally prevails that people 
! should not enter into conversation with persons to whom 
they have not been introduced, which makes omission ot 
the compliment sometimes rather awkward. Tact alone 
will dictate what to do in the matter. If an introduction 
is not to take place, it is obvious that a lengthy conversa- 
tion between two persons, to the tacil exclusion of the 
third, is in extremely bad taste. If an introduction is to 
be made, the name of the younger gentleman should be 
mentioned to the elder or superior in station. In the 
case of an introduction of a gentleman to a lady, the 
gentleman is always the one to be presented. The mere 
mention of the name of either person Is sufheient, and 
conversation proceeds as usual. 

Loud talking and animated discussions are out of place 
in public places of resort. If every one indulged in such 
habits, the congregating of numbers of persons in one 
spot would be far from an agreeable recreation. Strict 
reticence of speech and conduct should be observed in 
public. 

COOKERY.— LXXXI. 

• FRENCH DISHES {continued from p. ij6), 

CenJt'lIes de Vt*au en Mayonnaise. — Calves* brains 
dressed cft Mayonnaise are prepared in the manner 
directed for Cervelks de Been/ en Mayonnaise. 

Coquilles de Bis ct de CenfeUes de Vean {Calves^ Brains 
dressed with Rice). — Dress the brains with rice in bouillon^ 
some butter and lemon-juice or verjuice being also added. 
Put in with them, also, mushrooms, and season with salt 
and pepper. When sufiiciently done, remove them and 
cut the brains and mushrooms into small pieces ; then 
put in a stewpan some jus blond and a little gcke^ and 
.make it boil, and add the ncc, brains, and mushrooms to 
it, and also before removing the vessel from the fire some 
butter and Icmon-juice. When sufficiently done pour the 
ragout into a proper vessel, cover the surfcice »vitli bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, and brown the surface under a 
hot cover, on which red-hot cinders have been laid. 

Poitrinc de Vean d VAllcmandc {Breast of Veal dressed 
in the German manner). — For this purpose the breast of 
veal may be cut into pieces or left entire. A stewpan is 
to be lined with slices of bacon, the breast laid on it, 
together with onions, carrots, parsley, chives, thyme, and 
bay-leaves, and a little salt and pepper. The stewpan is 
placed over a moderate fire until nearly done, then some 
broth and white wine are added. When the meat is cooked, 
thicken the liquor with a spoonful of flour, previously 
browmed with butter over the fire and dissolved in a little 
of the broth. Add to it, also, the livers of two fowls 
I previously cooked, and cut in pieces, together w'ith two 
1 anchovies and some blanched parsley, the whole being 
chopped up small. 

I Tendons de Vean en Kari {Sinews oj Veal stewed with 
\ Curry).— some sinews of veal into small picegs, blanch 
them in liot water, and dress them in butter, with tiacon 
cut into small squares or diamonds, or other shaped 
pieces. Sefison them strongly with curry powder. When 
nearly done, add some artichokes or onions which have 
been previously almost cooked. Do not skim the fat 
from the liquor, but boil it down uptil it becomes thic^ 
and then send «to table. Occasionally the liquid is 
thickened with a few raw eggs beaten up before itisremoved 
from the fire. ^ A dish of rice prepared in the following 
manner should also be served up with Tendons de Veau 
en Kari: — Take a sufficient quantity of rice, wash it care- 
fully, and steep it in boiling water, or in bouillm. If the 
latter is employed, onljr sufficient should be used to swell 
the rice, when the rice has swelled sufficiently, place it 
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on a siAre to drain ; then butter the inside of a stewpan 
and put thefrice in it, and place it over a gentle fire until 
it becomes soft. Now place a hot cover with cinders on 
it over the rice, and allow it to remain until done. 

Tendons de Veau en Kari a la Mexicaine {Sinews of 
Veal stewed with Cutry in the Mexican manner),-— i:\i\s 
dish is prepared in the manner directed for Tendons dc 
Veau en Kari; but before serving it at table, two table- 
spoonfuls of Marme/ade de Tomate require to be added. 

Tendons de Veau d PAllemande ( Veal Sinews dressed 
in the German manner ), — This dish is prepared in the 
manner directed for Poitrine de Veau d PAllemande^ 
sinews cut in small pieces being substituted for the breast 
of veal. 

Tendons de Veau Frits ( Veal Sinews fried ), — Get ready 
some veal sinews in the manner directed for Tendons de 
Veau en Kari^ and dress them with butter in a stewpan ; 
when done, thicken it with a little flour, and mix the whole 
well together. Then pour in some bouillon, and season 
with pepper, salt, mushrooms cut into squares, and some 
parsley, chives, bay-leaves, and thyme, chopped up as 
small as possible. When sufficiently done, remove the 
stewpan from the fire, and lake out the sinews ; thicken 
the liquor with the yolks of three eggs beaten up, empty it 
into a dish and allow it to cool. Now take the tendons, 
dip them into the sauce, and cover them with bread- 
crumbs ; then apply to them some raw eggs, beaten up ; 
sprinkle more crumbs over them, and fry them at a 
moderate heat. 

Gdteau de Foie de Veau . — Chop up into small pieces 
some calf’s liver, and pound them in a mortar, and also 
do the same with half a pound t»f beef suet, and the same 
quantity of bacon. Add to them some mushroems and 
onions cut into small squares and cooked in butter, the 
whites of six eggs beaten up into froth, together with half 
a glass of wine, salt, pepper, and nutmegs, and beat the 
Avhole together into a paste. Then cover the inside of a 
stewpan with slices of bacon, and place in it the clioppcd- 
up materials, with some trutflcs cut in ])icccs and mixed 
wuth them, and cover them over with more pieces of 
bacon, f'lovv put the cover on the stewpan, and place 
it over a slow lire, and also put a few lighted pieces of 
charcoal on the cover of the vessel. When sufficiently 
done, allow the stewpan to become cold, so that its con- 
tents may set into a solid mass. Then place the vessel in 
hot water for a moment and turn its contents out on a 
dish, and having removed the pieces of bacon, trim the 
surface of the meat into a proper shape. 

Foie de Veau d la Broche {Calf's Liver dressed before 
the Fire ). — Season the liver w'itli salt and pepper, together 
with parsley, chives, bay-leaves, and thyme, chopped up 
as small as possible. Surround the meat with slices of 
fat bagon, and tic them on with string. Then roast the 
meat before a slow fire for two hours. Foie de Veau d la 
Broche should be sent to table with sauce piquante. 

Poitrine de Veau atix Pois {Breast of Veal with Peas ). — 
Cut some breast of veal in pieces, blanch them in hot 
water, and cook them with butter in a stewpan, then mix 
with thiipm a sufficient quantity of flour to thicken them, 
and also some parsley, chives, thyme, and bay-leaves, cut 
small. Then pour in some bouillon and season it with 
some pepper, out no salt must be added, owing to the 
quantity already contaiped in the bouillon. When the 
veal is nearly done, add some peas and a piece of sugar, 
and continue to siipmcr until the meat is ready for table, 
then add the yolks of three eggs beatfti up with cream. 

Bouelle de Veau dans son Jus {Fillet of Veal with 
Cut some fillet of veal into sather thick pieces, 
lard It with fat bacon well seasoned. Put it in a pan with 
a little butter over a moderate fire until it changes 
colour, and ^then let it cook in its own juice until it is 
done. The gravy should then be strained and served up 
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Veau d la Gelie (Veal in 75f/(vXr-Take some veai 
chopped in pieces, together with bacon, ham, and truffles. 
Line a stewpan with slices of bacon, and put them in it^ 
together with some veal bones broken in pieces, a calPs 
foot, two onions, two carrots, a parsnip, salt, pepper, 
parsley, chives, thyme, and bay-leaves. Add also some 
bouillon^ or water, if preferred, with a glass of white wine. 
Make the liquid boil,, skim it, and let it simmer at a gentle 
heat. When the veal is done, take it from the pan, and 
allow it to cool in a mould. Then boil down the contents 
of the pan into a jelly, as directed for Epaule de Veau 
Farcie^ and glaze the surface of the meat with it. 

Blanguetie de Veau ( Veal in Sauce),^YYy some chopped 
parsley and chives in butter, and add flour to thicken it. 
When done pour in some stock with mushrooms chopped 
up, and season with salt and pepper. When the mush- 
rooms arc done add some minced veal, and let them sim- 
mer until ready. Then add tlie yolks of three eggs beaten 
up, the juice of a lemon, or else some verjuice, or vinegar. 

Veau Roti d la Languedocienne {Roast Veal prepared 
in the Langucdocian manner ). — Roast the veal until it is 
browned, then baste it often with oil, Icmon-juice, or 
vinegar, two anchovies, pepper, and salt. When ready, 
skim the gravy with which the meatwas basted, and serve 
with the veal. 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK.— I. 

LADIES' underclothing. 

There cannot be a doubt that every woman should learn, 
and be thoroughly competent, to cut out and make every 
article of her own underclothing. It takes considerable 
practice to become expert at this. Whether the task of 
making one’s own underclothing is persevered in always, 
must be according to circumstances— means, health, and 
other duties may render it unnecessary or undesirable — 
but it will very frequently be found that, even whese the 
sewing is given out, it is necessary to cut the patterns at 
home. In the first place, many sempstresses are unable 
to cut out ; secondly, a lady can economise her material ; 
thirdly, where there is a large family and small means, it 
is desiniblc to have a sewing-machine. Some one may 
always be engaged to work this, for it may not be necessary 
that the lady should do so herself ; but the work must 
be cut out for it. Another excellent reason for learning to 
make clothing is, that if even when a woman be wealthy 
she may not always remain wealthy; and, in case of any 
reverse, it will be of inestimable value if she can make 
her own garments. She may not always be able to earn 
a sovereign, for employment is limited ; she can always 
save one, especially in dressmaking, of which we shall 
presently treat. Another indirect good flowing from 
young ladies being able to work for themselves in the 
matter of garments is, that they will be less hard upon 
those whom they employ, both m the excessive neatness 
required in the work, and, what is of more consequence, 
in the meagreness of the pay they offer. 

In teaching young people to work for themselves, pur- 
chase rather thin, soft, undressed calico, which is softer 
than longcloth. Let them see you cut out the garment ; 
pin and tack it for them. Let them work neatly, but not 
too finely ; it is a mistake to aim at perfection all at once. 
Let them try to work evenly and regularly ; when they 
work with facility, encourage them to try how finely they 
can work. They may also now learn how to cut out and 
tack their own patterns. 

Any one may learn mero simple cutting out from a 
pattern, but the real art of shaping i$ a gift. It requi^ 
practice to come to, perfection. It manifests itself fostin 
the perfection of set and fit it effects ; afterwards, to th© 
ability to cut patterns without any model. A gpdd jimt 
for under«<lo^ing is otdy in importance to 




tut for dresses and mantles, though certainly faults in 
the latter are most conspicuous. 

Chemises may be cut by any of the patterns given for 
children. Purchase the widest calico. The price must 
bi regulated by the means, but, unless poverty compels, 
■9d. or 9W. per yard is a fair price. For chemises, rather 
a fine make should be used. Anything cheaper is really 
not worth the trouble of making up. The price may be 
as much above as means and taste allow ; but beyond is. 
a yard no advantage in wear is likely to occur. As far as 
trimming is concerned, except for evening wear with low 
bodices, or a marriage trousseau, it is not to be recom- 
mended, for the medern laundry work is destructive to 
ornaments. Very fine cotton is generally used by hired 
sempstresses ; it looks very neat, but it soon breaks, and 
the seams rip. 


’ the base ; gather the top, and set it in a band. The 
I first of these is very simple and easy. Fig. 2 is a pat- 
tern suitable to a wide chest or fuH figure. Thisahas two 
bosom gussets let in. To let in these, cut a square, like 
Fig. 3, five inches long ; double it, and cut it like Fig. 4* 
Turn in an edge of each sloping side. Slit down the 
chemise four inches ; turn in each edge. First pin and 
then tack the gusset behind the slit. The chemise is 
turned into the gusset, the gusset is turned into the 
chemise. Stitch the gusset to the chemise close to the 
edge ; make a second stitching the eighth of an inch from 
the first. This ought to secure the edge of the gusset. 
Button-hole the corner, A (Fig. 5), shaping the stitches to 
a point. Reverse the chemise, and very neatly hem 
down the comer, turning in the edges. The stitches 
ought to have secured the reverse edge ; if not, very 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. Fig. (?. Fig. 7. 



Fig[. I is a good pattern. Measure the length of the 
chemise in the longcloth ; double it, and cut it off— the 
doubled end is to be the top. Then double it lengthwise, 
the fold in the centre (a to b). Next slope off a gore (c 
to D), abput four inches wide at C, and shelved away 
to nothing at D. Then hollow out the neck (E to A) ; 
afterwards double the material in the hand, and make the 
little dotted dip at a — this gives a specially charming set. 
Make it not only in chemises, but in all low petticoat 
Bodies and camisoles. £ forms the shoulder. Rim and 
fell the sides to F, and hem the rest as a sleeve. Some 
persons add a sleeve, but it is better omitted, especially if 
It be worn under w'hite or low bodies. 

The extremity of the skirt of a chemise is always 
hemmed, from d to b, all round. The top may be com- 
pleted variously; the simplest way is to hem it round, 
make an eyelet-hole in the hem at ^ and insert a string. 
Mother way is to cut it open three inches at a ; make an 
inch wide hem on the rig^nt side, and a very narrow one 
on the left ; stitch the mdt hem over the narrow one at 


finely hem it. The edge of the gusset is above the che- 
mise edge ; round it as shown in Fig. 6. 

The yoke-piece is the best setting of all chemises, and 
particularly to be recommended for full figures. Fig. 7 
illustrates the yoke-piece. You may cut chemise No. 1. 
Pin your yoke-piece on it ; run it an to the yolpe, A to B 
(Fig. 7), back and front; tack it Cut off all that is 
superfluous ; untack it ; cut from it your future patterns. 
Fig. 8 shows the pattern of the yoke ; all the French em- 
broidery patterns are of this shape. You cannot do better 
than buy an easy one to work. Work it in coarse cotton. 
Cut it out, leaving a turning-in. This will serve as a pat- 
tern for your chenfise. You may use your embroidery as 
a chemise top, or to top a camisole under a muslin body. 

To put on the yoke, you may simply pipe the front, run 
the gathers to it, and hem the wrong side, or run the 
gathers to the right side. Cut a narrow band, and double 
stitch if over the e 4 gc, having previously hemmed down 
the wrong side. A yoke may open in front, or be in one 
piece. If your pattern is too small, increase it by aBowing 
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as much you want extra, an inch or more, at A in the 
back and C iiv front. 

Dr^w|^s may be cut by any of the children's patterns. 
They should be plentifully wide at the knee. Women’s 
drawers require to be wider from E to r (Fig. 9) than 
children’s ; also the slope from a to b for the back and 
C to D for the front is greater than in children’s. Having 
a pattern, run and fell the legs together, gather the top, 
and tack to a band. Try the drawers on before a glass. 
Regulate the gat\|prs and the waist, and with pins shorten 
the outer part, if needed. Drawers patterns often require 
to be lengthened at B and D. Figures differ so much, 
the pattern for one will not suit another. 


Make a hem at the knee, and run in an elastic, or set tha 
knee in an inch-wide band, doubled. 

Flannel jackets are cut like a chemise top. By halving 
the flannel, as in Fig. ii, you get a better shape, as in 
Fig. 12, about the lower part. Slope in at the waist, and 
i get a nice fall in the hollow of the back. 

I If you wear flannel vests, first shrink the flanneL 
• Throw it in a tub in the piece ; pour boiling water on it 
; let it lie till cold ; squeeze out, and dry slowly. Put it ta 
! the tub again ; throw cold water on it ; let it lie some 
; hours ; take it out, and dry slowly. As flannel thickena 
; very much, fine open flannel is best for such a purpose* 

> Now make your jacket by Fig. 13. 



It is a very common fault to make drawers ** hook up,*' 
like Fig. 10. To remedy this try them on merely tacked, 
as already suggested. At A, a, on the hips, raise them till 
they sit right ; also push back the surplus gathers from 
the hips to the front and back. The half of the leg should 
not come exactly to the half of the band on the nip, but 
nearly an inch to the back. The best way to make 
women’s drawers is in two separate legs, set into a band. 
Let them be very wide, and wrap over behind. They 
should be amply long— an inch or more than the figure, 
from c to D (Fig. 10). Cut them the width of the long- 
cloth, if necessary, and put a false hem on, from d to F 
and F to B (Fig. 9), shaping the corner. At the knee make 
a hein and two tucks. Embroidery may be added to fancy. 

i^niclmrbockcrS are made similarly. If of flannel, it is 
best to iMiy it shrunk. If not shrunk th^ must be made 
half as lau*gc again as needed. Scarlet is generally used. 


Set your vest moderately close to your figure with 
ins ; cut it open straight down the front. First run, then 
erring-bone the side scams. On the left of the front run 
a false piece of calico or cambric muslin ; lay it over and 
hem it down on the left side, because the flannel is to be 
next you. Sew the buttons on this. For the right side 
cut a false piece an inch wide, double, for the button* 
holes. There should be at least nine buttons of a very 
small size, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, to close 
it tightly. Turn down and herring*bone the top scams 
and lower hem. Many persons bind these with cambric 
bands, which is optional. 

Shetland woven or knitted vests take the least possible 
room of any, and arc very warm. These, after shnnking» 
may be taken in as describe. The woven vests generally 
need altering, especially in length, but with care not to 
drop the stitches this may be done 
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MODE AND EXPENSE OF ENTERING 
THE PROFESSIONS.-~IV. 

MINING ENGINEERS. 

Though the term mining engineer might be taken by the 
casual reader to embrace the whole of that branch of the 
engineering profession which applies to the construction 
and management of mines of whatsoever nature, yet we 
wish our readers to understand that it is only to the mines 
situated in the north of England, and which contribute 
greatly to its wealth and importance, that this article has 
reference. Our remarks have no reference to gold or silver 
mines, nor yet to the Cape diamond mines, but simjdy to 
coal mines, or, to speak more professionally, collieries. 

Little is known of the profession of a coal-mine engineer 
in the south of England, because its practice is confined to 
the north, the midland counties, and Wales. So it is 
only those parents who, being actually resident themselves, 
or having intimate connections in the colliery districts, that 
have an opportunity of judging the importance of placing 
their children in a profession at once so honourable and 
lucrative as that of a mining engineer. 

Two things combine to recommend this profession to the 
notice of parents, and more especially to those enjoying 
the blessing— or the reverse— of a large family, with but 
slender means to provide for it. In the first place the 
small outlay consequent upon entering a son therein, and 
next the probability of his finding good employment, 
if he possesses adequate ability, in a very short time after 
he has served his appointed time with the mining engi- 
neer with whom hd is placed as a pupil. 

To explain these two propositions we had better state first 
the necessary steps to be taken to enter the profession, and 
then the duties and responsibilities of the profession itself. 
The mode of entering the profession is the same in all 
cases, and must be by a bond entered into with the mining 
engineer, or ** viewer,” as he is generally called, with 
whom the parent proposes to place his son. This bond 
is exactly similar to ordinary articles of apprenticeship. 
The premium to be paid is generally After the 

bond IS signed and the premium paid, the young gentleman 
is handed over to the care of his future master for a period 
of about four years. 

After the bond is signed, and the service commenced, 
the apprentice, as we must now call him, either resides 
in the viewer’s house— for which, of course, a pecuniary 
arrangement is made, generally about ;^;ioo a year -or in 
convenient lodgings close at hand. Wherever he may 
lodge, however, he must bear in mind that he is under 
the immediate and perfect control of the viewer, who 
exercises over him the authority of a master, tempered by 
the forbearance of a father or guardian. 

During the four years which he will have to serve, he 
must prepare himself for hard work ; he must get up at 
least three times a week at four o’clock in the morning, and 
go down the pit, in company with the under-viewer, and 
some of the officials, or mermen, as they are termed, who 
will show and explain to him the underground working 
of collieries, the system of ventilating them, and the 
machinery connected with them both above and below 
ground. After this a bath is generally considered neces- 
sary, and breakfast will follow as a matter of course. 
Then he will attend the office — ^which is generally situated 
close to the viewer’s house — for a few hours. On days 
when he has been down the pit his office duties are 
purposely limited as far as possible* ; on other occasions 
he must be there for at least six hours during the day. 
His work consists for the most part of surveying, and 
drawing plans, consulting the colliery books, checking the 
Colliery bills, and in fact, doing any office work in ceAi- 
liection with the colliery that the viewer directs him to 
turrt his attention to. Part of his work when down the pit 
will be surveying ; and the copying out the results of bis 


surveys will also constitute some of his employment in the 
office. Every alternate .Saturday he will ha^e to himself, 
for pitmen, as a rule, refuse to work on “ pay Saturdays,” 
which arrangement, though damaging to some extent to 
the pockets of the owners, is yet a very satisfactory one 
to the young gentlemen in the viewer's office ; added to 
w'hich a period of six weeks in the year is allow^ed for 
vacation, which the apprentice can take at one time, or 
in different periods, as he thinks fit. 

Although his work will be hard, the afJprcntice will not 
find his period of bondage an unpleasant epoch in his life, 
and though at first a little dull, perhaps, by reason of his 
being in a strange — in some instances a very strange — 
place, far away from his friends, he will soon accustom 
himself to the novelty of his situation, and by the time his 
articles arc at an end, and the period arrives when he must 
leave his master’s service, he will feel many a pang of 
regret .at saying good-bye to the place where,' we are sure, 
he will have spent many a liappy hour. 

Thus much for entering the profession. Let us now 
turn our attention to the profession itself. After a man 
has served his time, he is supposed, and generally is, quite 
competent to be placed in the position of an assistant or 
under-viewer of any colliery, and if he is a man of any 
ability he w'ill not h.ave long to wait before a situation as 
such is offered to him. louring the time he has been in 
the viewer's office he will have mixed largely with the 
different coal-owners and chief viewers of the county, who 
are ahvays on the look-out for young men of talent to 
place in charge of their pits, and if they have a post vacant, 
they will generally offer it to any rising young man who has 
just completed hisarticles. Independently of thisthe viewer 
himself keeps his eyes open for his pupils, and recom- 
mends them himself to the different owners as far as 
lies in his power. By these means a young man docs 
not long lie idle, in fact we scarcely know a single case of 
a man being out of permanent employment a year after 
he has left the viewer’s office. Let tis then siii)pose that 
our apprentice has had decent luck, and has obtained 
a situation such as wc have described, and is placed in 
charge of a colliery. He will then be the possessor of a 
house, besides perquisites in the shape of coals, lights, &c 
together with a salary of not less than ;^roo or £\zq 
a year. This, if he is a man of fair ability and worth, 
will be increased by his employers, and he w'ill probably 
have a horse kept for his use. In a few years he will 
most likely succeed a step, and become a “resident” 
viewer, and be making five or six hundred a year. In his 
capacity of resident view’er he will have the entire charge 
of the colliery upon his shoulders, subject to the control of 
his chief, or consulting viewer, who resides probably at a 
neighbouring colliery ; for when a man becomes a chief 
viewer he may be the mining engineer of a ,, dozen 
collieries, and have as many resident viewers in charge 
thereof, to whom he delegates his authority, but it is his 
business to sec that things arc well and properly carried 
out through their medium. 

A resident viewer, such as we have described, though 
under the supervision of his chief or consulting «riewer, 
has really the entire management of the colliery at which 
he is resident, and is responsible for anything that may go 
wrong, and this is what constitutes the only drawback to 
the profession. Once out of his articles and in a situation 
a man is never free from anxiety. The knowledge that 
the lives of two or three hundred people, and perhaps 
more, arc constant!^ depending upon his care and vigi- 
lance, is of itself enough to render him a prey to all sorts 
of morbid fears fojf the safety of those concerned in his 
colliery. Neither can he, for the same reason, be absent for 
a long period from the scene of his duties ; for such is the 
perverseness of colliery matters, that wc never once knew 
a viewer who did not complain of his inability to take 
a hiMiday at the seaside or elsewhere for a week together 
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without something going wrong. However, these cares 
may sit more ^ghtly on some men’s shoulders than on 
others^ ^ is to these, then, that we address ourselves, for 
we could not conscientiously advise any man not capable 
of bearing a weight of anxiety such as we have described, 
to embrace the profession of a mining engineer. 


SPICES. 

* CINNAMON. 

Cinnamon, when of the best quality, is the inner layer of 
the bark of the Cinnamomum verum tree, carefully dried. 
The tree thrives best in a soil consisting chiefly of 
silicious sand, and which contains only a very small ’pro- 
portion of mould. When allowed to grow wild in soil of 
this kind it attains a considerable height, even exceeding 
thirty feet. But if this tree is grown in a richer soil the 
bark obtained from it contains less essential oil, and is of 
an inferior description. The best cinnamon is of a lightish 
tint, between brown and yellow, and has been compared 
to Venetian gold, and possesses a smooth and shining 
surface. It should also possess a sweetish taste, and not 
cause any unpleasant pungent sensation to the tongue 
when chewed ; neither should the first impression of 
sweetness it produces be followed by any bitter or other 
taste. Good cinnamon is not thicker than cartridge paper, 
and so pliable that it may be compressed with some force 
without breaking, and it should not be hard. It should 
also admit of being bent before it breaks, and when broken 
in pieces it should break into splintery fragments. Much 
of the cinnamon commonly met with does not possess 
these characteristics, either from being obtained from other 
trees than the Cinnamomum verunt^ or from sufficient care 
not havinj: been taken to gather the bark at the proper 
period ; for it is found that, when collected too young, the 
cinnamon has an unpleasant taste, while, if too old, its 
flavour will be j'ough and disagreeable. Cinnamon is im- 
ported in bales or boxes, containing from eighty to ninety 
pounds’ weight in each. It is usually packed with black 
pepper to preserve it from the attacks of insects. Real 
cinnamon bark is generally divided into three classes, 
according to its quality, but the best kind is usually mixed 
with pieces of an inferior character. The most valuable 
variety is known as /tomy or s/iarp .wvv/ cinnamon. The 
second quality is called snake cinnamon^ while the third 
variety, owing to the strong smell of camphor it gives out, 
is named camphorcited cinnamon. Another variety is 
nampd asirin^^ent cinnamon^ from the peculiar bitter 
astringent taste it possesses, but when fresh, it has an 
agreeable smell like the other varieties, and is llicrefore 
mixed with llic better kinds when sent over. Cinnamon 
of inferior descriptions may be known by sotne of the 
following*characicrs : — It is either dark coloured or brown, 
or else it is thicker, harder, and not so pliable as the true 
cinnamon. Sometimes it is met with of the thickness of 
half-a-crown, but then should always be rejected. The 
peculiar sweet taste so characteristic of the best cinnamon 
IS also algent, and it usually possesses a very pungent 
taste that seems to bite the tongue, and this is often 
succeeded by an unpleasant flavour in the mouth. Occa- 
sionally it has a very hot taste, like that of cloves. Cinna- 
mon bark is usually removed from the tree during the 
months of April and December. The outer layer of bark 
is first removed, and then the inner bark, which, when 
<1^, forms cinnamon, is slit down lengtbsvays, and peeled 
oft with the point of a knife, and is then placed in the shade 
to become partly dry. The pieces are nov^ curled, cut into 
lengths, endorsed one in the other, and dried in the sun. 

Cinnamon owes its peculiar properties' to the essential 
oil it^cqmainSf whkh is much employed for the purpose of 
in perfumery. It is imported from 
abixmd, bdng jpo'epared^^ m tlie small pieces and frag- 


ments left after packing the cinnamon. To procure it 
the bark is coarsdy powdered and then distilled with sea 
water. Two oils are thus obtained, a light oil which 
floats on the surface of the distilled fluid, and a heavy 
one which falls to the bottom. These oils are most 
abundant when the cinnamon is fresh, for it is found that 
from eighty pounds of recent bark two and a half ounces 
of the light oil and about twice that quantity of the heavy 
oil may be obtained ; but when cinnamon has been kept 
in store for some years that quantity yields about half an 
ounce less of each kind of oil. 

Oil of cinnamon is also obtained by distillation from 
the bark that covers the root of the cinnamon tree, but this 
is of very inferior quality, and possesses a camphor-like 
scent. When the leaves of tlie cinnamon tree are dis- 
tilled with water an essential oil of an inferior description, 
known as cinnamon leaf, is obtained. This essential oil 
possesses a very powerful flavour, similar to that yielded 
by cloves or pimento, and is therefore sometimes called 
oil of cloves. 

GINGER. 

Ginger is the dried underground stem of the Zingiber 
officinale. This plant, which is believed to be a native 
of Asia, grows in tropical climates. The best kind is im- 
ported from the West Indies, and is known as Jamaica 
ginger. A considerable quantity is also obtained from 
the East Indies and from Africa, but is of inferior quality. 
Ginger is liable to be attacked by worms, and this is 
especially the case with the East Indian kinds. 

(linger is divided into the white and black kinds, 
although the so-called “ black” ginger is not really black, 
but only of a dark, dusky stone colour. The difference 
between the two kinds depends only on the manner in 
which the root is prepared, and also on the fact that none 
but the most perfect and best shaped roots are selected for 
the white ginger, while the most inferior kinds are used 
for the black. In the preparation of white ginger the 
roots are not dug up until the stalks have withered ; the 
outer covering or bark is then very carefully scraped off, 
and the root is dried ; while to produce black ginger, the 
roots are only immersed in boiling water to destroy their 
vitality, and then dried by being exposed to the action of 
the sun. 

White ginger is considerably stronger than black, and 
also possesses a pleasanter taste. The best kind is known 
as unbleached Jamaica ginger. It is met with in large 
pieces, which, when cut, arc soft, and its surface is of a 
bright but pale yellow appearance, and when bent it 
breaks with a fibrous fracture. 

Black ginger is often “dressed” in various ways to 
resemble white ginger. Sometimes it is immersed in 
lime and water, and is then called “whitewashed ginger.” 
Ginger thus treated may be detected at once by a prac- 
tiseci eye, owing to its chalky appearance. Occasionally 
dark ginger is washed in water and coated with magnesia, 
and is then known as washed ginger. At other times it 
is bleached with a solution of chloride of lime, or by being 
exposed to the vapour from burning sulphur, and is then 
known as “ bleached ginger.” 

Powdered ginger is usually prepared from the shrivelled 
pieces, which from their bad appearance would be other- 
wise unsaleable. It is often adulterated with East Indian 
arrow-root, common wheat-flour, and plantain meal. 

Preserved ginger is imported into this country from the 
West Indies and China as a sweetmeat or preserve. 
When of the best quality it is of a bright yellow colour 
and slightly transparent. To prepare this ginger the 
roots are taken when very young and full of sap. Thev 
are then immersed first in boiling water and then in cold. 
The outer covering is then removed and they arc again 
placed in cold water, where they must remain for three 
or four days. During that time the water must hft occa- 
sionally changed. They are then placed in a jar and 
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weak syrup poured over them, and allowed to remain for 
a day or two. The syrup is then poured off and replaced 
by stronger. This has to be repeated several times, 
during which the strength of the syrup must be continually 
increased until it becomes at last as strong as possible. 
The syrups that have been thus employed are then 
fermented into a liquor known as “ cool arink.” 

Inferior kinds of preserved ginger, which are fibrous, 
stringy, and of a dark colour, are occasionally to be met 
with in shops. This article is also sometimes imitated 
with the stalks of the lettuce when running to seed, pre* 
served in strong syrup flavoured with ginger. 


SAVOURY PIES. 

Bride Boil some veal sweetbreads and pieces of 
lamb in water until they are half done, and cut them into 
slices. Mix with them some slices of bbmehed ox 
palate, streaky bacon, a pint of oysters, and some roast 
chestnuts, and season them with salt, mace, and nutmeg. 
When the pie is full, lay slices of butter on the top of it, 
cover it with paste, and bake it. When done, cut up the 
lid, and put into the pie some raw eggs beaten up with 
butter, the juice of a lemon and white wine. 

To make a Pork and Apple Pie. — Cut the pork in thin 
slices, and season it with salt and pepper, and put it in a 
pie-dish with sliced apples. Pour over them some white 
wine, sweeten with sugar, add some butter, and cover the 
dish with pie-crust. Afterwards bake the pie in a hot 
oven. 

Lamb and Currant Pie, — Chop small some slices of 
lamb with .sweet herbs. Pour them in a dish with 
currants, and season them with salt and nutmeg. Then 
beat up some eggs in white wine, and pour it over them. 
Cover the dish with paste, bake it, and send it to table 
with white wine and sugar. 

Rabbit P/V.— Make a paste of half a pound of suet drip- 
ping, lard, or butter, and half a quartern of flour, and roll 
It out into a sheet of the proper thickness. Smear the 
edge of a pie-dish with dripping, and cover it with a strip 
of paste. Lay at tlic bottom of the dish some potatoes 
cut in slices, and having cut up the rabbit, put it on them, 
season with pepper and salt, pour on them about half a 
pint of liquor in which meat has been boiled, if you have 
it, or plain water. Cover the pic with paste, and bake it 
for two hours. 

Ham Pie, — Boil a ham until tender, and having taken 
off the skin, put it in a deep pie-dish, with half a pound of 
butter and a pint of water, cover it with puff-paste and 
bake it. 

Hare Pie, — Skin, cut a hare in pieces, and season it with 
salt and pepper. Put it into a pic with a pound of beef 
suet, or marrow cut small, together with some marjoram, 
parsley, and shalots, and bake it. While the pie is still 
hot, ppen it, and pour into it some melted butter. 

Herring Pie, — Select some herrings with soft roes, slit 
them clown the middle, and take out the bones, and season 
them with salt and pepper. Cover the bottom of the pie 
with some butter and flour, and cover it with some apples 
and onions, cut very small and well mixed. Lay the 
herrings on it, and cover with more of the mince. Sprinkle 
the surface with grated nutmeg and Icmon-pcel. Cover 
it with paste and bake it. 

Lumber /'/V,- Mince together equal weights of cold 
meat and suet. Season it with sweet herljs cut small, and 
some spice and salt. Make them into a paste, with raw 
eggs, and roll it into balls the si?e of small eggs. Then 
put them into a pie with raisins, currants, and butter, and 
bake it. Before sending it to table, pour into it some 
wine boiled with sugar and biPtcr, and afterwards mixed 
with a few raw eggs. 

Dartmouth Mince a pound of beef suet with twice 


that quantity of lean mutton, and season then;! with salt 
and nutmeg, mix with them a pound of currants, and four 
ounces of sugar ; put them into a dish, cover with 
paste, and bake them for an hour and a half. 

The paste for this pie is prepared by boiling one part of 
butter and two of beef suet in water, and then kneading 
it with the flour. 

Dowlet Pie, — Mince some roast or boiled veal with beef 
suet, and sweet herbs, and season them with nutmeg and 
spice. Make them into a paste with son;.e raw eggs beaten 
up, arrange them in the pie, and throw plums over them. 
Bake the pie, and while still hot, pour into it some white 
wine, sugar, and butter. 

Potato and Sausage-meat /’/>.— Well butter the inside 
of a pie-dish, and fill it with potatoes mashed in butler, 
mixed with sausage-meat. Season it with salt and pepper, 
cover it with paste, and bake it. 

Another way to Make a Mashed Potato Pie, — Cover 
the inside of the pie-dish with butter, and put in some 
mashed potatoes, with pieces of marrow, and hard-boiled 
eggs cut in pieces. Sweeten it, and add some pieces of 
candied orange, citron, and lemon-peel. Cover the pie with 
paste and let it bake in a moderately-heated oven. 

Marrow Pies. — Cut some veal and suet into mincemeat, 
season them with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix with 
them some boiled veal sweetbreads, cut small, some hard- 
boiled eggs cut into quarters, sliced potatoes, and pieces 
of marrow. Put these materials into a pie-dish, cover 
them with paste, and bake them at a moderate heat. 

Potato Pie, — Cover the inside of a dish with butter, 
and put in some well-boiled potatoes. Then lay over 
them some marrow, hard-boiled eggs, blanched almonds, 
dates, and pieces of candied orange, citron, and lemon- 
peel, and some spice. Put more butter on the surface, 
cover the dish with paste, and bake it. 

Another IVay to Make Potato /V^.— Mix the boiled 
potatoes with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cinnamon, and 
put them in a pie-dislt, previously buttered. Lay on 
them some marrow, sliced dates, butter, and lemons cut 
in slices, and proceed as previously directed. 

To Make Paste for Meat or Fruit Pies, — Miy the eighth 
part of a peck of flour with some cream and raw eggs ; 
then add half a pound of butter broken in pieces, which 
must not be too small, and roll the paste lightly. Paste 
for custards is made by mixing the flour with boiling water 
and butter, and in which sugar has been dissolved, if 
necessary. If this is done, it will be found to increase the 
stiffness of the paste. Paste for tarts is made in a similar 
manner. 

A Rich Paste for Pasties may be prepared by the 
addition of a little more butter to the same quantity of 
ingredients, the materials being then well worked to- 
gether with some cold water. 

An Excellent Puff-paste is made by mixing thtf* white of 
four eggs, and half a pound of butter, with six handfuls of 
flour. Make the paste wet with cold water, roll it out, and 
lay on it half a pound more butter, broken into pieces. 
Fold up the paste, sprinkle it with flour, and roll it out 
again. Then again cover it with another half-TOund of 
butler, and fold it up. Continue to do this until three 
half-pounds of butter have been used. 

White Puff-paste is made by making a pound of fine 
white flour into a paste by the addition of the whites of 
three eggs beaten up with cold water. Mix the paste 
gradually with a pound of butter, and roll it out five or six 
times, a portion o^the butter being Sdded each time. It 
should be remembered, in making thii paste, to keep the 
butter as cool possible in sumnaer ; but in winter, to 
soften it by beating it out When it is desijed to have a 
flakey paste, the following method may be emp]o^d Beat 
up one egg in froth with water, make a pint 91 flour into 
paste with it. and roll it out with an oun# of butter, 
kepeat this site times, adding an ouncei of butt<^ each timia 
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* ^ CAGE-BIRDS.— XIII. 

* • THE BEACKBIRD (Turdus mgrula). 

The old English and Scotch writers used to term this 
bird the “merle.” It is about nine and a half inches long, 
four inches of which measurement belong to the tail. The 
beak is yellow, about an inch long ; the iris dark brown ; 
the eyelids are yellow ; the legs black ; the plumage glossy 
blade The female is lighter than the male, of a brownish 
black ; the belly, greyish ; *the throat spotted with dark 
and light brown. When wild it eats berries and insects. 
In confinement it is fed on German paste, bread and 
hempseed, small pieces of meat, grated nut of liver, 
potatoes, See, 

This bird is found in various parts of Germany, and as 
far north as Sweden. In this country it is found at all 
seasons of the year. It builds a nest sometimes in a 
tlnck bush, or in a heap of boughs ; the inside is lined 
with hair, fine hay, and wool ; the outside of moss, mud, 
See, The eggs are of a bluish green, with brown spots 
or lines. Some of the birds begin to lay in the month of 
March. Young birds should be taken from the nest 
when the quills begin 
to spring (at about a 
week old). The young 
birds should be fed 
on fig-dust, moistened 
and made into a soft 
paste, i n which scraped 
lean beef has been in- 
serted and mixed ; if 
fed three or four timers 
each day they will 
begin to feed them- 
selves when about five 
weeks old. 

The easiest method 
of distinguishing the 
male from the female 
nestling is. when the 
bird is abodl a month 
old, to pluck a few 
feathers from its 
breast. When the 
feathers return the 
male’s will be black, 
and the female’s brown ; but generally the male by that 
time will warble sufficiently to satisfy you as to his sex. 

Various writers have described the song of this bird. 
It is said to be loud and continuous, rich and mellow ; a 
golden chain of melody which binds into one harmonious 
•whole the warblings of the various feathered performers. 
The blaskbird’s song is also described as humorous, 
audacious, rollicking, all but articulate. 

We have heard a blackbird which had been taught the 
gamut ; several musicians heard the bird, and stated that 
it ascended and descended the scale accurately. It never 
attempted any other kind of song. It was purchased by 
a musidin. Many remarkable instances of the facility 
with which blackbirds learn tunes are on record. 

There are sometimes found white, yellow, pied, and 
variegated birds of this species, which, being rare, are 
considered valuable. * 

Thrushes, blackbirds, &c., though they may commit 
havoc in the autumn months by devouring fruit and 
berries, yet do good service to agricillturists and gp- 
denOrs, by dear^g orchards and other places of snails, 
worms, imd desil^ctive insects. A natumlist says, “ The 
good things bb^is enjoy they are entitled to, as 

diey are as the property of the bird as the man.” 
This^ view of. the matter, and 

may not owners of fruit-trees. But, cer- 

minlyi when the blackbird has few superiors. 


JEWELLERY.— I. 

The trade or art of the jeweller is divisible into two 
distinct branches — the manufacture of genuine and that 
of imitation jewellery. In the first of these branches, the 
precious metals — gold and silver— mixed with various pro. 
portions of alloy, together with precious stones, arc cm* 
ployed ; in the other, a species of brass, gilded or silvered 
over to resemble gold or silver, and artificial stones, which 
approach gems themselves in showiness, though not in 
real beauty, hardness, or durability, are made use of. 
With regard to the second branch of this ait, while the 
materials are of little value, most graceful forms are pro- 
duced by the skill of able artists. In France this branch 
of the art has attained to great perfection, and has formed 
the foundation of an immense manufacture. 

The four great divisions of the art comprise : — 

1. The metals— gold and silver ; the alloys employed ; 
the colouring of gold ; artificial gold ; and the processes 
of gilding and silvering, including electro-plating, 

2. The obtaining of the desired form by means of 
“ rolling,” “ moulding,” “ draxiing,” “ stamping,” and “en- 
graving.” 

3. The soldering ot 
the parts together. 

4. The stones and 
their setting. 

METALS— GOLD. 

A metal of the most 
unalterable nature, 
and susceptible of the 
highest finish and 
greatest resplendency, 
is the first condition 
requisite for the for- 
mation of articles oi 
Jewellery. For these 
reasons it is that gold 
and silver arc the 
metals employed ; the 
former beautiful sub- 
stance is justly ranked 
as the most precious, 
as well as tne most 
imperishable and the 
most easily worked of metals. The only means by which 
these metals can be substituted is by giving to brass or 
alloys their appearance by covering these with thin layers 
of the precious metals. 

Gold is generally found in small grains or scales, known 
as dusty sometimes in particles so minute as to be 
invisible, but occasionally in pieces of considerable size, 
termed nuggets. It is never quite pure in its natural 
condition, being as a rule alloyed with silver, and fre- 
quently containing, likewise, small proportions of copper 
or iron. It is often found in Siberia, associated with 
platinum. In the Gongo Soco mines in Brazil, an alloy 
of gold and palladium, having a pale yellow colour, occurs. 
A somewhat similar mixture is found in Columbia, the 
palladium being substituted by rhodium, a rare metal ; 
and in Hungary gold is found in combination with teh 
lurium. The specific gravity of gold in its native state is 
from I3'3 to 18*5. As wc have stated, silver is the princi- 
pal ingredient existing in combination with gold ; and its 
proportion is from one to fifty per cent. This proportion 
not only varies materially in specimens of gold obtained 
from different regions, but even to some extent in speci- 
mens from the same district* The composition of gold , 
from the same parts is very eonstant, sp much so, 
the knowledge of (he locality^ js ofti^n sufficient to 
an assayist to determine the tjuatitity of gold eontaiiiie# ht . 
the compound. \ 
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The golds of Australia and California both contain 
silver; but that of Australia is noted for being remarkably 
pui^e. 

The gold which is used in the currency, as well as in 
the manufacture of jewellery, is never absolutely pure, 
being always, like native gold, alloyed with some other 
mfctal, such as copper or silver, which is added for the 
purpose of giving it the requisite hardness. The propor- 
tions of the metals which enter into these alloys will be 
explained when speaking of the a//ifys of gold. 

Pure gold is of a rich, reddish yellow colour, and high 
metallic lustre. In a state of powder it is brown and dull, 
but acquires the metallic lustre by pressure. In its least 
dense state after fusion, its specific gravity is 19*2, but it 
may be brought to 19*3 or 19*4 by hammering and rolling. 
It uises at a bright red or a white heat, the temperature of 
which is estimated at 201 6*^ Fahr., and, when in fusion it 
is of a brilliant greenish colour. It contracts on cooling, 
and when the process is slowly conducted, it forms crystals 
of a quadrangular pyramidal shape. It is volatile under 
very great heat. The discharge of a powerful electric 
battery reduces a gold wire to vapour ; and if a sheet of 
paper be placed just under the wire, a broad dark purple 
stain,, produced by the finely-divided gold, indicates the 
course of the discharge. If silver-leaf be placed on the 
paper, it will be gilt by the operation ; but of this we shall 
have occasion fully to speak when we come to treat of 
electro-gilding and silvering. 

Gold is the most malleable of all metals, and may be 
beaten out into leaves of not more than the 290,000th of 
an inch in thickness ; a single grain may be drawn out 
into a wire of more than 500 feet in length, or extended 
over 56 square inches of surface ; indeed, the process of 
gilding proves the extensibility of gold. When preci- 
pitated chemically, gold changes into a brown powder, 
which assumes the peculiar hue and lustre of malleable 
gold under the burnisher. It can be welded together 
by percussion, and becomes perfectly aggregated if 
brought to a red heat before being hammered a second 
time, although not raised to the point of fusion. Gold 
does not combine directly with oxygen ; at any temperature 
it does not decompose sulplmretted hydrogen, neither is 
it itself acted upon by sulphur, nor by sulphuric, nitric, or 
muriatic acids. It is easily affected at ordinary tempera- 
tures by chlorine and bromine ; iodine acts upon it but 
weakly. It is readily dissolved by nitro-rauriatic acul. 
Muriatic acid, if peroxide of manganese, or any other 
substance capable of liberating its chlorine, be added to 
it, will also dissolve gold. 

To recover the gold, the liquor is diluted witli at least 
twice its bulk of boiling water. A solution of very pure 
protosulphatc of iron is then poured into it. The pre- 
cipitated gold is washed upon a filter, dried, and purified 
by fusing in a crucible, along with a mixture of equal 
parts of nitrate and biboratc of soda. 

The form in w'hich gold generally comes into the hands 
of the jeweller is in ingots, approaching purity, or twenty- 
four carats fine. The jeweller first alloys this gold with 
copper or silver, or both, in certain proportions, with a 
view of cither reducing it to the legal standard, or so as to 
give it the exact colour required. It is therefore necessary 
first to mention the alloys of gold, and then w*e shall be 
able to understand better the compositions which pro- 
duce the several colours most usually required in articles 
of jeweller>% 

Alloys of Gold — In all applications where hardness is 
a desirable quality, two or more metals are combined so 
as to form an alloy. Already several hundred different 
alloys have been made, of which sixty alone have been 
studied, and thousands more are possible. The power 
of forming alloys is highly valuable to the manufacturer, 
because he is enabled by it to make as it were new kinds 
of metal 


Alloys are, without exception, more fusible than the 
superior metal with which they are mixed, therefore the 
fusing point of an alloy is lower than that of the less fusible 
metal with which it combines. Should the alloy and the 
metal be both of nearly the same fusibility, the alloy will 
fuse at a lower temperature than the point at which the 
Jess fusible metal fuses. 

By the addition of inferior metals gold is deteriorated, 
and therefore the alloys of gold are of .very little impor- 
tance, with the exception of those formed with silver and 
copper, which lend gold increased hardness and durability. 
Pure unalloyed gold of itself, if worked up into articles of 
jewellery, breaks away and wears a battered appearance 
after being in wear a limited term of years, say from six 
to ten. By the admixture of silver, gold receives a pale, 
greenish colour, such as may be seen in the gold coinage 
of George IV., and in many articles of ordinary jewellery. 
For English standard gold the proportion of alloy is 
one-twelfth, which is now always copper, and which gives 
to gold the more deeply coloured and richer appearance 
that is seen in the sovereign of the present reign. The 
alloy must be perfectly homogeneous to admit of the 
gold being easily worked. The jeweller accordingly 
brings it to this st.itc by repeated fusions. In case the 
alloy has been badly made, and still exhibits a grainy 
appearance, with a liability to crack under the action 
of the hammer, or between the laminating rollers, it 
must be put back jnto the crucible, and thoroughly fused 
with a mixture of borax and saltpetre. 

The following table shows the alloys and their propor- 
tions for forming the right compositions for the several 
coloured golds used by the jeweller : — 


Colours. 

I. Yellow Gold 

а. Red Gold 

3. Green Gold 

4. Dead-leaf (lold 

5. Water-green (iold 

б. White Gold .. .. 

7. Blue Gold 


Composition. 

... Pure or fine gold, 1,000. 

Fine gold, 750 ; rose copper, 250. 
... Fine gold, 750; silver, 250. 

Fine gold, 700 ; silver, 300. 

... Fine gold, 600 ; sil\er, 400. 

f An alloy of gold nnd silver, in 
' ■ ( which the latter predominates. 
... Fine gold, 750; iro”, 250, 


The jast-named composition presents great difficulties 
in preparation, which is effected by introducing thick iron 
wire into the melted gold, and withdrawing the crucible 
from the fire as soon as the alloy is formed. After it has 
been poured out and become cool, it should exhibit no 
appearance of porosity. The gold is then ready to be 
wToiight and made into .sheets or wires of different thick- 
nesses. 

The assay of gold, although very simple in principle, 
still requires a considerable amount of skill. The stan- 
dard of great quantities may be determined by a skilful 
assaycr from the sample of a few grains. Gold, like silver 
and platinum, when exposed to the air, either in the solid 
state or in a state of fusion, does not oxidise as other 
metals ; w^hence these three are called the perfect or noble 
metals. I'he following is the principle of assaying -If 
an alloy of gold be melted in contact with the air, the 
inferior metal gradually becomes oxidised, and* rises in 
scales to the surface, whence it can be removed from time 
to time until the superior metal alone remains. Some of 
the baser metals, such as copper, oxidise very slowly. If 
the proportion of copper be small, separation by heat alone 
is impossible. It is, therefore, necessary to add to the 
mixture lead or ^ismuth, or some* other metal which 
oxidises readily, and then the more refractory mdal 
oxidises with greater ease. Hence the old chemists 
termed litharge, fk oxide of lead, ‘‘ the bath ” of the noble 
metals, from^their property of cleansing them, so to speak, 
from their alloys of base metal. 

When small samples only are operated on, a process 
termed cupellation is adopted, which is peiform^ in a 
small furnace* 
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* . SOCIETY.— VI. 

‘‘A** HOMES," GARDEN PARTIES, AND BALLS. 

In the foregoing articles upon some of tlic customs gene- 
rally observed by people in good society, the subject of 
entertainments has been incidentally glanced at : it now 
becomes necessary to state in w'hat respects various enter- 
tainments essentially differ from each other. 

“ At homes are the latest and most fashionable mode 
of receiving /ricncte, and afford a greater latitude of choice 
in the amusements provided than any other description of 
reception. An “at home" may consist simply in a hostess 
remaining in her drawing-room to receive visitors on 
specified days ; or a decided character may be given to 
the reception, by notifying on the cards issued the sort 
of amusements that will be provided. Without such 
notification, conversation and very slight refreshments 
are the only means employed to entertain people ; in the 
latter case, arrangements will of course have to be made 
to carry out the entertainment successfully. 

Afternoon “ at homes ** of late years have been fre- 
quently distinguished by the term of “ kettledrum ” or 
“ drum.” The latter is a revival of an old-fashioned term 
for assemblies much in vogue in the last century. The 
modern kettledrum is simply an unceremonious after- I 
noon tea-party, at which visitors attend between the | 
hours of four and seven o’clock. Tea, with the usual 
accompaniments, is generally served in the drawing-room, 
from an “occasional table” set aside for the purpose. 
Servants wait upon the company. The guests wear 
morning dress, and enter and leave at their convenience. 
Gentlemen take their hats with them into the drawing- 
room, and ladies wear their bonnets. 

“Garden parties,” during the summer months arc a 
very fashionable form of “ at homes,” and arc especially 
suited to inhabitants of suburban villas, and gentle- 
men’s country houses. The marked preference which 
the highest lady of the land has shown for these enter- 
tainments has caused the fashion to extend rapidly 
wherever such receptions are practicable. Croquet and 
archery are' the most popular features at such assemblies. 
If the house be large enough, refreshments of a light and 
elegant kind arc served in the dining-room ; if not, a 
marcjuee should be erected on the lawn for the purpose. 
No fixed lime is appointed for taking refreshment. Tea, 
coffee, biscuits, ices, strawberries and cream, sandwiches, 
&c., are supplied to the guests as wanted, by servants in 
attendance. 'I'hc dress worn on such occasions should 
be of a kind that is suitable for a fete or flower-show. 
Gentlemen wear frock coats. 

Successful “at homes,” of whatever kind, are the result 
of a combination of circumstances that unknown people in 
society r|irely enjoy. In the first place, celebrities of some 
kind or degree arc indispensable to prove an attraction. 
Popular musicians, famous travellers, well-known speakers, 
missionaries, or persons whose names are identified with 
the interests of whatever section of society the host or 
hostess may belong to, will always be found acquisitions. 
In the ^scncc of such resources, the hostess should 
possess a large amount of tact to put strangers on an 
easy footing with each other. She and the host should be 
unceasing in their endeavours to put people at their case. 
Simply opening a suite of well-furnished, well-lighted, and 
gaily-decorated rooms will not answer the purpose. 
Desirable people should be made acquainted with each 
other, and topics of conversation statted amongst the 
silent coteries always to be found in the least-frequented 
comers of the apartments. Except in «thc highest and 
most exclusive circles of society, personal introductions 
at parties are not considered so absolutely necessary before 
strapger$ address each other as was the case a few years 
agOh The fact of being assembled beneath the roof of 
a common friend or acquaintance is rightly considered 
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’ sufficient guarantee of respectability, and well-mannered 
people adapt themselves to circumstances accordingly. 

Amongst the formal modes of reception, the dinner- 
party and ball are the most popular. The former kind of 
entertainment having been fully described in some former 
numbers of the Household Guide, we will proceed to 
describe the observances of the ball-room. Invitations 
should be issued at least three weeks before the time 
appointed. The usual form of invitation-card is best, 
with “ dancing” in the corner. Of course, a reply to such 
invitations should be sent without delay. If a large 
company be expected, the room selected for dancing in 
should be cleared of every article of furniture likely to 
impede the movements of the dancers. Bare boards are 
no longer in favour, however smooth the flooring may be. 
Neither should people be expected to dance on a carpet. 
Although clean, unless a carpet be quite new,- dust and, 
consequently, liability to soil dresses are unavoidable. 
The right plan is to have a linen drugget or glazed hol- 
land strained over the ordinary carpet. This effectually 
keeps the dust from rising, and ensures a smooth agreeable 
surface for the dancers. The hearth-rug and fender 
should be removed, and the fire-place, except in winter, 
filled with evergreens and flowers. 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK.— II. 

LADIES* UNDERCLOTHING (coittin»€d from /. 189). 

To prevent the waist appearing unduly large, set the 
drawers on sloping bands, only one inch wide if worn 
under the stays, two inches wide if worn over the stavs. 
A sloping band for a person of good figure is n arly 
round, inclining towarefs oval ; Fig. l gives an idea of it 
To take a pattern, fit the paper and afterwards some lining 
on the person, as seen in Fig. 2, getting the shape exactly 
jusl below the waist only, u>r it has a tendency to drop 
lower and lower. It is best to set all the bands thus 
sloped in piping, top and bottom. Sloping bands are 
all cut on the cross, and are generally double ; if fiannel, 
single is sufficient. Set all the petticoats, upper and 
under, on sloped bands, and have a stay-hook to place 
them under in front. Have nothing over the waist of the 
stays but the petticoat body and the dress itself. 

The stays are a most important item of the figure. 
English stays are all made straight. They form no waist, 
and press the rib-bones of the figure at the very part where 
it is most important there should be room. Many of the 
cheaper sorts of French stays err in dipping in m front, 
like Fig. 3, which leaves the back projecting, the stomach 
forward, the head poking, and, what is more serious, inter- 
feres with digestion. Fig. 4, with a fall in the back, a 
flow of the skirt behind, and the head erect, is the correct 
position. 

We now arrive at petticoat bodies. Lender high dresses 
these should be made high. They are to be cut and 
made in every respect like a dress-body, which we shall 
presently describe. Pipe the neck, armholes, and waist, 
for a dress. Cut a basque to fit the figure in three pieces, 
one back and two fronts. Fig. 1 1 shows one of the fronts; 
Fig. 12 the complete back. Stitch them together, hem 
them all round. Run them to the piped edge of the body. 
Take an inch- wide tape, hem or run it over the piping and 
down to the body on the wrong side. Or the wdy may 
be made like a dress in a band. Do not then pipe the 
edge, but run on the basauc. Line with tape as before. 

The set of the body depends on plenty of buttons in 
front. These should be from five to seven, between a six- 
pence and a shilling in size. They cannot be too close ; 
they may be too far apart. 

The piping of the neck may be hemmed down narrow, 
or run over with a narrow, soft, twilled tape. 

The sleeves are short, and cut on the cross. Stitch theqil 
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together. The hem must be turned over and fulled in. 
The sleeve should fit the armhole easily. Stitch it in. 
Fig. 10 is a pattern for the sleeve. Fig. 7 is the body. 
A low petticoat body may be cut from the same pattern, by 
the dotted line A to B, and piped round the top ; or by Figs. 
6 and 8, in which it will be seen that the side-pieces are 


in which blue velvet ribbon is run to draw the |;pp round 
the neck. The sleeves correspond in every particular with 
the top of the body. Muslin embroidety may Jake the 
place of the lace. Fig. 15 is a camisole unaer-body. 
This is cut precisely like the top of a chemise. It is placed 
in a band at the neck, where it is not fulled, but cut the 



put in as backs arc put on, cither above or below the arm. 
Low dress bodies should always be made in this way, and 
not with darts. Again, some persons wear the front of a 
body straight, as in Fig. q ; some require the front 
rou.nded, to fit like Fig. 14^ Fig. 5 is an example of a high 
body made with side-pieces, which is consider^ a superior 
cut, and looks particularly well on a stout, short-waisted 
person. Wc are, hoivcyer, here trenching on dressmaking, 
and shall have occasion to refer back to theso^ diagrams. 

Fig. 13 is a very pretty pattern for a petticoat body 
under a muslin Garibaldi. It is edged with a row of 
Maltese insertion, and above that a row of Maltese lace, 


size of the neck. The band may be plain or embroidered, 
but an embroidered or lace edge is de rigueur. Fell the 
side seams. The sleeves are not added, but cut in one. 
A band-case is placed on the centre pf the back ; a corre- 
sponding one is irrfront. The latter has a central hole to 
admit a tape, which Js inserted all round and draws the 
camisole^ to the waist. A camisole makes the figure look 
fuller than a bodice. To a slight figure it is an improve- 
ment, especially if bodies cannot be got to fit very well, 
but it has a tendency to enlarge the waist by its folds.. It 
should, thetefore, be of the finest material. When desiitsd 
to increase the fulness of the figure, have the camisole 
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well startled, which will keep out the upper portion of 
the figure, whilst the lower part, by its fineness, will yield 
undct tTO dress. The dress, with body and skirt separate, 
by the use of two bands, tends to enlarge the waist. To 
keep the latter smallj therefore, have both sewn on one 
band, or have the under-skirt on a sloping band tor a 
short skirt. In a long dress, especially of silk, the length 
of the waist generally admits of the skirt falling a little 
below the bodice. The waistband unites the two. 

Night-dresses for ladies may be made 


the other gown, when it is undesirable to move the 
wearer to make a complete change. All these night- 
dresses are made with gores* The shop-made night- 
dress, however, usually has no gores ; there is little work 
and little stuff in it. A piece of longcloth, the length of 
the wearer, double, is cut off. 'I'his is cut in half. The 
selvages are only sewn together, not run and sewn. 
Enough is left open for the sleeves. Shoulder-pieces are 
made and put on, the neck hollowed and set in a band. A 
little collar may be added, or only a frill. First hem the 



from any of the patterns for girls’ night-dresses which we 
have given, by increasing the proportion. Fancy night- 
dresses ^^re made in such unmentionable variety it would 
be impossible to attempt to describe them. The usual 
night-dress, suitable for ordinary wear or for a trousseau, is 
that made with a yoke, piped, an embroidered frill round 
the centre-piece, the collar, and cuffs (see Fig. 17). A 
gown may be made -with an embroidered yoke, and only a 
frill round the neckj as Fig. 18; or of alternate rows of 
embroidery or lace and tucks, as Fijj. 9, with or with- 
out a collar. Or it may be made with shoulder-pieces, 
and a front with strips of insertion lot in, as a g^entle- 
xnati's shirt is made. These may be merely strips of 
insertion, or else narrow tucks. Some ladies like collars 
and cufft to dresses. Some prefer only frills. 
Hight- 4 resse$ are made to the groundl, measur^ on a 
person standing. Short ni^t^dresses are made over the 
hipsp and are used in iBness and at other times over 


front opening, broad one side, narrow the other. Trim 
the outer edge only of the broad hem. Cut the sleeves 
wide enough to run and fell into the armhole plain., Put 
them into slip bands at the wrist, with or without a cuff. 
The sleeves of better made gowns are full enough to be 
gathered in a little on the top. This easily-made gown 
may be a useful pattern to many busy persons compelled 
to make their own. It is not so wdl suited to a stout 
figure as if set in a yoke-piece, as nothing is allowed for 
the round of the shape, nor, indeed, is the skirt at all full. 

Ladies during convalesencc usually wear loose, square, 
short jackets for sitting up in bed, over the night-dress. 
These may be of white or coloured cashmere, plain, lined, 
or quilted, according to requirement. Some e£^dve 
trimming is desirable, such a row of two-inch wide 
coloured or plaid ribbohi &c. Figs. 16 and 19 are a good 
pattern for such a jacket The sleeve is best of the coat 
shape. Fig. 19 is the front, single ; Fig. the entire back* 
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Dressing-gowns and morning-gowns are most useful chives, thyme, and bay-leaves, chopped up small. Put 
articles of the toilette. They are generally made of some slices of bacon at the bottom of a stewpan^ and lay 
flannel, coloured cashmere, linen, or print. Some are of the sweetbreads on it, and cover them with more slices of 
quilted silk or quilted black alpaca. According as they bacon. Add some stock broth and white wine, equal 
are made, they can be worn all the morning indoors or parts of each, seasoned with salt and pepper. Place in 
I even outdoors, and in the evening the dress may be w^ith it also some slices of lemon, from which the seeds 
removed and the loose gown resumed. and white portion have been removed, or else some vinegar, 

Fig. 20 is the gown made with a yoke-piece, the front or verjuice. Simmer them at a moderate heat for three- 
'gored at the side, fitted plain to the yoke, and the back j quarters of an hour, then remove ^he sweetbreads, 
fixed in with three large box-pleats hanging loose, is very ! evaporate the liquid in the stewpan to the consistence 
graceful. U is only suitable to the chamber. I of jelly, and glaze the meat with it. The veal and bacon 

Fig. 21 is a loose gown drawn in at the waist with a should be served with The jelly left at the 

band. This fits on the shoulders, and is fastened into the bottom of the stewpan should be used for preparing the 
yoke, or merely fitted at the shoulders, and left loose all the pun^e. 

way down. Fig. 22 is a very graceful shape. In the back Ris de Veau Frits {Veal Sweetbreads /w//).— Take 
it fits like a princess dress, and has a full and flowing skirt, some veal sweetbreads and blanch them, or, if preferred, 
The front is loose, but can be confined by a sash. A frill employ some that arc already cooked. Sleep them for at 
is placed square round the body and round the skirt, least an hour in a mixture of butter, thickened with flour. 
Such a dress at the sca-side or in the country can be parsley, bay-leaves, thyme, chives, and shalots, previously 
worn all day long. cut up as small as possible, together with lemon-juicc. 

In our remarks on keeping the size of the waist small, it verjuice, or vinegar and bouillon. Remove them, and let 
must be remembered that sloping bands lend to diminish them drain as dry as possible, and then dip them in pdtc 
the hips ; also the size of the hip by contrast renders the a yhW, and fry them until sufficiently brown. Or, if more 
waist apparently smaller. For this purpose,' then, use only convenient, flour may be employed instead of pdte d frire, 
half-inch wide sloping bands, and as they stretch, shorten Ris de Veau Frits should be sent to table with plenty of 
the length round of them by the buttons from time to fried parsley. 

time. Rae:out de Ris de Veau {Veal Sweetbreads Dressed as 

— I )ress some sweetbreads in the manner directed 

COOKERY LXXXII. iox Ris de Veau en Friuiudeau. Evaporate llic liquor in 

: which they were dressed, and add to them some mush- 
FRENCH DISHES, ETC. (eon tinned from p, 187). j rooms, chivcs. parsley, bay leaves, and thyme, with 

Veau en Caisse {Veal Dressed in Oiled Paper),— }iT\c\u'^Q enough pepper and salt to season them When the 
a piece of fillet of veal, about the thickness of two fingers, mushrooms arc dressed sufficiently, and the liquid brought 
in a sheet of paper, previously saturated with sweet oil, and to the consistence of a sauco, add .some butler thickeneCk 
made into a case. Put in with it some* oil, parsley, chives, with flour, or else somevV/j blond, boil the whole for a 
mushrooms, and shalots, previously cut small, and enough sliort time, and tl)cn pour it over the sweetbreads cut into 
salt and pepper to season it. (frill it with a piece of oiled pieces. 

paper interposed between the paper case and the healed Veau en Fricandeau {Hashed Vial). — Take a slice of 
surface on which it rests. When one surface of the meat veal about two fingers thick, trirn it, and cover it with 
is done, turn it on the other side, and serve it as soon as i slices of bacon. Place the meat in a stewpan, with the 
ready with the juice of a lemon, or some verjuice, or vine- j bacon at the top, together with parsley, chivcs, bay-leaves^ 
gar. The meat may, if preferred, be wrapped in a sheet and thyme, some butter and salt and pepper. Add some 
of thick paper, instead of being enclosed in a paper ease, ; bj tillon, and simmer it at a gentle heat. When the veal 
Quasi de Veau uiac^ [Loin of Veau Cila:red). — Cover 1 is done, fry it in another stc\\])an with some butter, the 
one side of the thick end of a iom of veal with slices of ;b.iron being underneath, and colour it with burnt sugar 
bacon, and dress it as directed for Frieandeau de Veau, I and butter, 'I'lie gravy in which the meat has been 
Then boil down the liquor in which it was cooked, after j cooked should then be skimmed, and mixed with a dish 
having skimmed off the fat, and place the meat, with the | of spinach, or other vegetable ; and the veal placed in it 
larded side underneath, in it to glaze. When ready, 1 when sent to table. 

remove it, and pour some jus au vin into the stewpan, to i\is ae Ueau d la Sauce ' I ornate ( Veal ^Sweetbreads with 
remove any jelly that remains in it ; add to it some small Tomato Sauce), — Dress some ve.il sweetbreads in the 
cucumbers, capers, and an anchovy cut small, and pour it manner directed for Ris de Veau en Friefindeau, and 
over the meat. If more convenient, the jus au vin may serve them with thick tomato sauce. •» 

be omitted, and some stock broth, with a glass of wine, Ris de Veau d la Pur^e de J. entitles {Veal Sweetbreads 
used instead of it. with ]*urtle of Lentils], — This is prepared in a similar 

Rati de Rognons de Veau ( Veal Kidneys Roasted), — manner to Ris de Veau d la Sauce 7 ornate, Pun^e de Len^ 
Roast the kidneys before the fire until done ; then chop titles being substituted for the tomato sauce, 
them up with fat, and mix them with mushrooms Ris de I'eau tn Caisse {Veal Sweetbreads Dressed in 
previously fried in butter, and cut small, and also with Take some sweetbreads already cook<M in the 

parsley, chives, bay-leaves, and thyme treated in a similar manner directed for Ris de Veau tn FricandeaUyhwty/ith- 
manner. Season these materials with .salt and pepper, out using any bacon, or seme raw sweetbreads previously 
and make them into a paste of the proper consistence for blanched in hot water. Cut them in slices, and steep them 
forcemeat with the yolks of some raw eggs. Afterwards in sweet oil, mixed tvith lemon-juice, verjuice, or vinegar, 
fry some slices of the crumb of bread in a pan, until they together with salt, pepper, and parsley, thyme, bay-leaves, 
become brown, and cover them with a layer of forcemeat and chives, cut up small. Now make a case of strong 
of the thickness of a finger, and sprinkle bread-crumbs paper, and oil the bottom of it. and place the sweetbreads 
over them. Then apply some raw eggs, beaten up, to inside it. Cover the upper surface of the meat with some 
^hc surface, and again throw crumbs of bread over it. butter, and spi inkle bread-crumbs over it. Then apply 
Place the pieces of bread thus prepared on a dish, put more butter and more bread-crumbs, and place the 
it on some live cinders, and cover it with a hot^coven containing the meat on a gridiron, over some hot 

Ris de Vieku en Frieandeau ( Veal Sweetbreads Dressed cinders, and cover it with a hot metallic cover until the 
iw Frieandeau), — Clean and blanch two veal sweeilMreads, sweetbreads Sire browned. If the sweetbreads have beeh 
and cover them with bacon sprinkled over with parsley, only blanched, and not already cooked, a greater heat must 
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be emp^yed, and the meat must be exposed a longer time 
to its influence than when they have been previously 
dressc^. 

Langue de Veau en Filets (Veal Tongue in Slices ). — 
Boil a veal tongue in a saucepan of water until half done, 
then remove it from the vessel, and peel off the skin 
that covers it. Afterwards cut it into slices the size of a 
finger, and place them in a slewpan with mushrooms, 
chives, and parsley, cut up small. Season them with 
pepper and s^Jt, pour some good oil over them, and 
cook them at a moderate heat. When the contents 
begin to boil, add a glassful of white wine, and when the 
tongue is nearly done, some jus. The juice of a lemon 
should also be added before sending it to table. 

Langue de Veau en Tapillotes ( Veal Tongue Cooked in 
Paper ), — Cook a veal tongue in the manner directed for 
Langue de Veau d la Braise^ and cut it into rather thick 
slices, which may be shaped into any form desired. Cover 
them on both sides with butler, seasoning herbs, and 
mushrooms chopped up small, and bread-crumbs. Then 
wrap each piece in strong paper, previously dipped in oil, 
and grill them over a clear fire. When sufficiently done, 
the slices of tongue may either be served up in the paper, 
or arranged on a plate with the paper removed. 

Langue de Baeuf en Papillotes (Beef Tongue in Paper) 
is prepared in the same way, 

Pieds de Veau au Nature I (Calves' Feet Boiled ), — Steep 
the calves* feet in hot water, clean them, and boil them in 
a saucepan. They are to be served up with a sauce com«- 
posed of the usual seasoning herbs chopped up small, 
with salt, pepper, and stock broth. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.~LV. 

TRANSPARENT PAINTING FOR IlLINnS AND OTHER 
PURPOSES. 

From the effect of those specimens of transparent blinds 
which are commonly to be seen in this country we are 
by no means justified in forming an estimate of the 
capabilit.^es of that department of art. But little atten- 
tion has been paid to it in England. Painted blinds are 
usually to be met with in houses of an inferior description 
only ; and the works produced are alike deficient in tech- 
nical knowledge and skill in execution, and are, moreover, 
generally devoid of good taste both in choice of subject 
and in design. 

In some parts of the Continent, however, and more 
especially in Italy and Spain, painted transparent blinds 
occupy a far different position among household decora- 
tions ; and by the taste shown in the designs with which 
they are embellished, they add materially to the beauty 
of the higher class of dwellings, as well as contribute to 
their comfort by tempering the light of summer when too 
brilliant. We have there seen well-conceived designs, 
which might serve as models, with foliage and flowers, 
sometimes enlivened with birds, and occasionally with 
suggestions of landscape in the background. The idea 
of these was doubtless originally suggested by the pendent 
leaves T)f the vine and the passion-flower surrounding and 
half obscuring the windows of country houses ; and when 
the forms of such things are removed by art to windows 
looking upon the city street, their effect, beyond actual 
beauty, is soothing and refreshing. 

The material we recommend to be employed is the 
fabric known as architect's tracfng-cloth,'' from its 
being used for drawing of plans, &c.. which, having to be 
frequently handled, would be worn through if upon paper. 
It consists of a very fine calico, coated with a preparation 
oi wax, and thus rendered so transparent as to admit of 
very ddicaite lines ^ing traced through it. It is to be 
b6ug[bt at the shops of artists’ colourmen. This material 
requires no further preparation* 


The design may, if the operator is not perfectly con- 
fident in his own skill, be first drawn upon paper, and 
traced on the cloth. For the actual painting it is well to 
have a framework made of four strips ot wood upon 
which to fasten the cloth with tolerable tightness, just so 
much as is sufficient to keep it smooth, but it should not be 
absolutely stretched, this being likely to injure so delicate 
a material. With this frame placed between him and the 
window, the workman will be able to see the proper effect 
of his colours as he proceeds ; though, in sonic instances, 
where long fine lines have to be drawn, he may occa- 
sionally find it a convenience to lay the work flat on a 
table over a sheet of white paper while he draws them. 

The best vehicle, in our idea, for the colours to be used 
in this description of painting is gold-size of the palest 
colour that can be procured. This is to be preferred to 
any kind of varnish, as it will dry perfectly, and will not 
be liable — like the varnish frequently used for preparing 
or mixing — to adhere to the next layer of cloth when the 
blind is rolled up ; and the light amber hue of the gold- 
size does not materially affect the purity of the colours. 

Transparent colours only must be used, such as, for 
instance— for reds, carmire and crimson lake ; for yellow, 
Italian yellow and gamboge ; for green, verdigris ; for 
blues, XH'ussian blue, cobalt, ultramarine, and indigo ; for 
browns, raw and burnt sienna ; for grey, lamp-black mixed 
with a large proportion of size ; a mixture of red and 
yellow will give orange ; red and blue, purple ; and a 
range of warm greens may be made by adding yellow to 
verdigris, or any of the above-mentioned blues. Black, 
more or less weakened with size, will be found useful in 
shading many colours, or mixing with them to vary their 
tones. These colours should bt ground in turpentine, and 
then gold size afterwards added. 

This kind of painting, and material also, will be found 
equally applicable to the decoration of Chinese lanterns — 
which will be more enduring than the ordinary ones 
paper— as also to the making of “ transparencies ” for 
employment in illuminations on festive occasions, and for 
transparent signs intended to be read by night, &c. 


CHINA AND STONE WARE.— III. 

PORCELAIN (continued from page 178). 

French Porcelain , — The oldest French porcelain is that 
of St, Cloud, 1695. This porcelain will be found coarse, 
heavy and yellowish, with a thick glaze. It is a bad 
imitation of Chinese porcelain ; but by 1759 the ware was 
brought to great perfection, the art of burning-in gold was 
added, and the factory transferred to Sevres. 

Sevres china may be known by its domestic articles 
having a plain ground, decorated with delicately-painted 
flowers. Vases and other ornaments have grounds 
of various colours -blue, green, yellow, and the lovely 
pink colour known by the name of rose Du Barri^ the 
title given it in honour of a lady at the Court. The best 
china is painted by first-rate artists ; tho subjects are 
Cupids, flowers, birds, and landscapes, disposed in medal- 
lions. Some of the old rare specimens are of great value, 
the price being regulated by the beauty of the painting, 
the depth of the colour, and the richness of the gilding. 
Bouquets of flowers were at one time beautifully made at 
St. Cloud ; but that department of ^tbe work was discon- 
tinued on the removal of the factory to Sevres. 

The French china ornamented with gilding will be 
known as valuable by the fact of gilding on china having 
been prohibited in 1766; and Sevres china is distinguished 
from that of Dresden by a certain amount of stiffness and 
inelegance in its form* It has not the classical elegaxice 
of Dresden porcelain, but in other respects is more betiki- 
tiful and more valaabte^^ The value of SkvreB 
depends on its cream^ and pearly softness, the 
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the painting, and depth of the glaze. The finest was pro- 
duct before 1804; and that ornamented with the best 
painting fetches the largest sums. The most rare is that 
painted on grounds of dt rot, gros bleu^ turquoise, 
rose Du Barri^ jonquille^ vert^prS^ or ceil de perdrix. 
Above £tt9oo have been paid for a pair of rose Du Barri 
vases ; above 800 for a bleu de roi vase ; for a cup and 
saucer, £ 1 60. The colours by which the most modern 
articles may be known are turquoise and red. Many 
French towns have had their china factories, but that of 
b^vres has produced the porcelain of the greatest value. 

From Italy we possess some beautiful specimens. 
Doccia, a town near Florence, has produced very hne 
statues and groups of porcelain figures, two or three feet 
high, modelled from antique specimens of art. The 
porcelain of Naples is distin- 
guished by Its peculiar repre- 
sentations of shells and coral. 

The ware is very thin and deli- 
cate, and elegant in form. 

Spanish porcelain bears a great 
resemblance to that of Naples; 
some of it is considered even 
more beautiful than Sevres china. 

It is very rare. 

English Porcelain. — At Bow 
and Chelsea the first manufac- 
tories of English porcelain were 
established. I'he ware was soft ; 
it could be scratched ; and was 
composed of white clay, fine 
white sand from Alum Bay (Isle 
of Wight), and pounded glass, 
which mixture produced the 
semi-transparency of the finest 
porcelain from China. As far 
back as 1695 ^ factory was esta- 
blished at Chelsea, the porcelain 
made at which had the appear- 
ance of opaque glass ; but Chinese 
porcelain seems to have been in 
the first instance imitated there, 
especially the Nankin blue and 
white. 

When George 1 1 , came to the 
throne, he followed the custom of 
foreign monarchs by taking 
under his patronage the Chelsea 
china factory. Workmen from 
Saxony were procured ; and in a 
short time the Chelsea porcelain 
was considered equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of Dresden and 

Sibvres. But the death of its patron and other causes led 
to the termination of the Chelsea porcelain manufactory. 
The ware is now rare and valuable, and the oldest speci- 
mens of this china may be easily mistaken for French. 
The later specimens resemble old German ware; the 
vases, dishes, figures, and flowers being equal to those 
of Dresden. Claret is the prevailing colour of the finest 
old Chelsea porcelain, but all the colours are exceedingly 
bright and good. 

From Clielsea the models for making the porcelain, 
with the workmen, were removed in 1771 to Derby, at 
which town a manufactory had been already established 
in 1750, and known for its fine transparent china, but 
it was not equal to that of Chelsea. It was extremely 
soft, and the predominant colours are deep blue, claret 
red, Ycllow, and sea-green, with rich and solid gilding ; 
it.s ornaments will be found to consist generally of birds, 
especially peacocks. The Derby white biscuit figures are, 

, considered to be ipore^ beautiful and elegant than those 

; of Sevres. 
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Old Bow Porcelain,^M Bow, near Stratford, was a 
manufactory of porcelain of the same date as that at 
Chelsea ; the china is very similar, but it is c^fibosscd, 
and the shapes are singular. It is usually ornamented 
with blue patterns, the white ground having a bluish cast, 
from the blue colour running into the glaze. The blue 
patterns have an appearance of softening at the edges, 
but the other colours being painted on the glaze are not 
thus absorbed. The china appears to be copied from that 
of Dresden, Japan, and the old Germany porcelain. Tea 
and dessert services were chiefly made at Bow, and it 
generally bears the mark or flgure of a bee on the handle, 
or under the spout of the milk-jug. Some of the Bow 
china is ornamented with the printed designs which 
had been introduced at Worcester in 1752, and from the 
Bow works various porcelain 
articles were sent to Liverpool 
to receive printed patterns. 

The old Bow' china works are 
considered to have been esta- 
blished about 1730; but the 
china was not brought much 
into notice before Heylin became 
the proprietor, and the ware 
painted by the celebrated artist 
P>ye. In 1750 the works were 
conducted by Weatherby and 
Crowthcr, and a warehouse kept 
by them near the Tower of 
London ; also a retail shop in 
Cornhill and in St. PauFs Church- 
yard. In 1763, Frye, who had 
superintended and brought the 
Bow china to perfection, died ; 
Crowthcr was bankrupt ; and 
in 1776 the wliole concern was 
united to that of Derby— thus 
Chelsea, Bow, and Derby porce- 
lain became, as it were, from that 
date one and the same. 

Old Worcester china dates 
1751, and is an imitation of 
Nankin and Japan porcelain, 
Dresden and Sevres ; the paste 
is not so fine as that of Chel- 
sea, but it may be recognised by 
its beautiful bleu de roi and 
salmon-scale grounds, its birds, 
flowers, and insects. It was at 
Worcester that Dr. Wall in- 
vented the printing on china and 
earthenware, so generally adop- 
ted at the present time, and 
there arc various curious old specimens of printing 
in blue to imitate Nankin porcelain ; also of the brighter 
colours of Japanese, .Sevres, and Dresden porcelain. 

The soft, sea-green coloured porcelain is called cela- 
don it is old Oriental china, and the colour is applied 
while the clay is moist, giving it that peculiar soft appear- 
ance. It is chiefly sea-green, but any colour applied in 
the same manner bears the name of celadon. 

Printing on china and earthenware or pottery is eflected 
by transfer papers from engraved copper-plates. The ink*' 
is made of linseed oil, which evaporates in the baking, 
leaving the colour on the porcelain. 

The splendid specimens of china exhibited in the 
glass and china warehouses must not be mistaken for old 
china ; they are imitations from France and some of our 
own English factories, and. however beautiful, are readily 
distinguished from real “ old china.'^ 

On the opposite i>age we give a selection of marks 
whtch^ porcelain articles can be identified, and tiieir 
authentic^ tested. ^ 
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GARDENING.~XL 

ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND 'JREES FOR 
SMALL PRIVATE GARDENS, 

From the want of a sufficient knowledge of the fitness of 
things, grievous disappointments frequently occur to the 
owners of small gardens, when they find, after a few 
years, that the trees and shrubs they have planted with a 
view to their becoming “ things of beauty,” and a perma- 
nent joy to the eye of a cultivated taste, prove to be little 
better than eyesores. This arises from an Injudicious 
selection of plants, in ignorance of the first necessities of 
climate and soil requisite to ensure the full development 
of vigour and beauty, without which scarcely any plant 
will become an ornament ; while, on the other hand, there 
are very few trees and shrubs that arc not objects of 
beauty, if they arc furnished with the necessary elements 
of a free and vigorous growth. 

The principal object of this paper is to indicate, for the 
guidance of the owners of small gardens, a selection of 
the most suitable trees and shrubs, with such descriptions 
as shall enable them to select such plants as may be best 
adapted to the general conditions of soil and climate at 
command. 

But before proceeding to the consideration of these 
details, it will be well to impress on all intending planters 
that, in making their selection, the style and contour of 
the trees and shrubs should be such as will harmonise 
with the architectural or other permanent surroundings. 
Such trees and shrubs as have a decisive, uniform, and 
symmetrical hid)it of growth, whether rigidly upright or 
gracefully pendent, will associate harmoniously with clas- 
sical architectural embellishments, statuary, and geometri- 
cal flower gardens, and will be in character and good 
taste when planted in proximity to most of the dwelling- 
houses of modern erection ; while, as the distance from 
the house increases, the style and habit of the plants may 
be of a freer and more rambling or massive character. 
By keeping these general principles in view, and by the 
exercise of individual taste and judgment, considerable 
variety and diversity of form, colour, and foliage, forming 
one harmonious whole, may be secured even in a quite 
small garden. 

Quaint old-fashioned country-houses, of a rustic charac- 
ter, will have their aspects and cl^acterisiics, so grateful 
and charming to many tastes, improved and intensified, if 
the leafy associates are chosen from among the many 
beautiful trees and shrubs that have a rambling, free, and 
easy style of growth, for planting in their immediate 
proximity; while the desire for the possession of plants 
of a more symmetrical liabit maybe gratified by grouping 
them in a comparatively open part of the garden, some 
little distance from the house, on a well-kept lawn, or in 
association with a group of flower-beds, so as to form a 
somewhat distinct feature. 

It is not intended to lay down an absolute direction 
that plants of rigidly symmetrical shape may not be inter 
mixed or associated with others of freer habit, for fre^ 
quently, when there is no decided or marked character in 
the building and its surroundings, a scheme of mixed 
planting may be very advantageously employed in perfect 
good taste ; but these few hints and suggestions, it is 
hoped, will be a guide to assist individual taste in making 
a selection that shall be free from incongruity and want 
of harmony, and will prevent the expectation of results, 
to be attained after a few years’ growth, from ending in 
disappointment. 

Of standard ornamental trees of deciduous habit, or 
such as shed the whole of their leaves annually, and that 
may be grown in any good garden soil of moderate 
depth, and attain a stately grandeur of appearance as 
l^y advance in age and size, if allowed room for develdp- 
ment. the following are among the best 


I The Common White Horse Chestnut hipp<h 

tastanum\ a rapid grower that will assume a symmetrical, 
pyramidal form, if not crowded or overshadourec^ by 
other trees in its young state ; handsome in all seasons, 
and peculiarly so when covered with its magnificent blos- 
soms ; attaining a free flowering condition in about ten 
years. These trees may be purchased for about is. 6d. 
each. 

The Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) has a very 
handsome-cut leaf ot a pale green, for’ning a pleasant 
relief to darker foliage in its neighbourhood It attains 
a well-balanced form, frequently pyramidal. Price about 
2s. each. 

Catalpa syringi/olia, of nobl^, massive appearance, 
forming a head, having a somewhat irregular semi- 
globular form, with large, heart-shaped leaves and hand- 
some flowers, not unlike those of the horse chestnut. It 
will not succeed if the ground is at all water-logged in 
the winter, nor in the impure atmosphere of large towns. 
Price 2s. fid. 

The Common Lime ('niia Europcea), a well-known, 
rapid-growing tree, of a beautiful, pale green foliage in 
the spring, but assuming a darker tint as the season 
advances. The flowers emit a very pleasant scent. Price 
about IS. fid. 

The Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipifera), an upright- 
growing plant of light, graceful appearance, although the 
leaves are large. It is of comparatively slow growth, 
and flowers freely when ten or twelve years old ; the 
flowers resembling the tulip, and axe of a purple colour. 
Like the catalpa, this will not thrive in water-logged 
soil, nor in an impure atmosphere. Price about 3s. 

The Plane-tree (Platanus Occident alis\ a noble, large- 
leaved tree ; one of the best for town gardens. Price 2s. 

The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosd)^ a fine, 
free-growing plant, with long pennate leaves, the midrib 
of the leaf sometimes attaining the length of two feet six 
inches. The divided leaflets, uniformly placed on each 
side, give it a peculiar and interesting appearance. Price 
about 2s. 

The Common Birch (Betula albd)^ and the variety 
with a “ weeping ” habit of growth, called the “ Lady of 
the Poorest," arc extremely graceful. Price of the first, is. ; 
the second, 2s. fid. 

The Deciduous Cypress (Cupressus disticka)^ a plant 
with feathery foliage of a delicate pale green ; the plant 
being of an elongated pyramidal contour, very handsome. 
Price 2s. fid. 

The next list is of the same class of plants, viz., de- 
ciduous, but of a humbler growth, seldom attaining 
massive proportions, and suitable for 'small gardens, 
furnishing the necessary elements of colour, form, and 
variety. When the first list is not available, for want of 
space, these trees are necessary to complete the furniture 
of gardens large enough to admit of both lists being 
selected from : — 

The Snowy Mespilus {Amelanchter botryaputm)^ a 
beautiful, spring-flowering tree, white, very graceful, of 
irregular outline. Price is. fid. ^ 

'i'he P'lowcring Almond (Amygdalus communis\ ii? 
several varieties of double and single flowers, is too well 
known to need further description. Price from is. fid. to 
3s. fid. 

The Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparid)^ light, feathery 
appearance, vvith a profusion of brijliant scarlet berries 
in the autumn. Thrives best on dry subsoil, and in pure 
air. Price from is. 

The Doublc-flcwering Cherry (Cerasus dotmsHca-fiore* 
pletw\ a showy pihnt, with white flower#in profusion in 
spring; of slow growth. Price is. fid. 

The Judas-tree (Cerets siliquastnim), bright rosy 
flowers in spring ; kregular habit of ^owth. Price 
dbout 2s. fid. 
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The Chorn, or May-tree {Crafagus), in many varieties, 
with flowers of white and all shades of red, single and 
double, many of them bearing brilliant berries m the 
autumn and winter. Two of the most distinct varieties 
are the “ Glastonbury ” and the “ Cockspur,'’ but all are 
good. Price from is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

The Common Laburnum {Cytisus laburnum)^ a well- 
lc;nown tree, which no garden should be without. There 
are many varieties, but none to surpass in grace and 
showiness the old common species. Price is. 6d. 

Magnolia purpurea^ a large-leaved, loose-habited 
plant, not very showy in its j»<?neral appearance, but 
always worth having for its purple, tulip-shaped flowers, 
\yhich are borne freely early summer. It requires a 
light free soil and pure air. Price 3s. 

The Mop-headed Acacia {Robin in ittcrmis\ a very 
handsome, symmetrical tree, the head forming, with a 
little annual attention, a perfect globe. Price from 3s. 6d. 
to los. 6d. 

I'he Common .Sumach {Rhus fyphina), inclined to be 
somewhat ungainly in growth, but valuable for the colour 
of the foliage in autumn, which then changes to a brilliant 
rod, and lasts in that condition some time ; the colour 
is most pronounced when grown on a dfy soil. Price 
about 2s. 6d. 

The Ginkgo-tree, or Maidenhair-tree {Satisburia 
adianti/olia)^ a very handsome, symmetrical plant, of 
slow gro*vth, the foliage of a pretty green, resembling in 
shape the pinnas on the fronds of the maidenhair fern, 
but very much larger. Price from 2s. 6d. 

The following is a selection of deciduous shrubs or 
plants that grow in the form of a bush, and may be kept 
in good shape by the judicious use of the knife. Those 
that flower in the spring should be cut, if necessary, as 
soon as they have done flowering, before they make the 
summer growth, on w’hich the bloom of the following 
spring will be borne. The practice^ (frequently pursued) 
of pruning these shrubs in tlie autuhm and winter, simply 
deprives the owner of so much of the bloom of the 
following season; 

IVeigeia rosea, a very free-flowering shrub, the flowers 
resembling apple blossom. Price i s. 6d. 

The Guelder Rose {Viburnum opulus), very showy, the 
trusses of flowers having the appearance of snowballs. 
Price from 6d. 

The Tamarisk {Tamarix Gallicd)^ a common British 
seaside plant, but very handsome with its feathery [ 
glaucous-grccn foliage, its flowers resembling a plume of 
fljathers. Price is. 

The Common Lilac {Syringa vulgarh). The purple, 
white, and Persian varieties are all well known and indis- 
pensable. Price from 6d. 

The Flowering Currant {Ribes san^uineutd)^2^v^ry showy 
spring-flowering plant, bright red flowers. i*rice is. 

Pyrus Japonica and P, spectabiiis—i\\^ first with flowers 
of a brilliant crimson scarlet, and the other a delicate 
pcach-blossom colour — in mild winters will begin to 
flower soon after Christmas, reaching the highest stage of 
beautyijn March and April. Price is, 6d. 

Leycesteria Formosa^ a very curious shrub, its long 
racemes of white flowers, with accompanying purple 
calyces, presenting a very interesting appearance. Price I 
from 9d. | 

Hibiscus Syriacus^ a veiy showy shrub, with an abun- 
dance of flowers, resembling in shape a single hollyhock, 
and of various colours, which are better developed by 
plenty of water at blooming time, if dry weather prevails. 
Price IS. fid, • 

Fotsythia ^i^ssimay a very showy, nude-flowering 
shrub, yellow in the early spring. Price is. 

Peutsda gmeiUs^ a low-growing shrub, white flowers, 
i»ry freely product in early summer. Price is. 

meicHum^ an upright-growing shrubs produ- 


cing an abundance of purple flowers on the nude stems 
in spring. Price qd. 

The Spanish Broom {Spartium junccum\ yellow, and 
the White Portugal Broom {Spartium multijlorun^y are 
both very showy, and do best in a nice light, loamy soil, 
with a dry bottom. Price, from fid. 

The Barberry {Berberis vulgaris)^ a very pretty shrub, 
with yellow flowers in early summer, and bright scarlet 
berries in autumn. The berries make a nice preserve. 
Price IS. 

It will be seen that there are but few of these trees and 
shrubs that require any special treatment. Many others 
might be named, but these are of the best for beauty, 
variety, and easy culture, under almost any circumstances ; 
and for amateurs and others who have not the advantage 
of regular professional assistance, and have but little time 
to bestow on their gardens, they are a class of plants 
that will in a considerable measure take care of them- 
selves after they arc once planted, and require no special 
preparation in planting. 

The best time for planting all these trees and shrubs 
is from the beginning of October to about the middle 
of November. It is not necessary that the whole of 
the leaves should have fallen before planting. They 
may be planted as late as the middle of December if 
the weather is tolerably mild, and circumstances will 
not admit of the operation being performed before, but 
when planted early, the warmth of the earth, and their 
then condition of growth, enable them to make new roots 
at once. They will want less attention in the matter of 
watering the following summer, and will make a full 
seasonable growth unchecked. 

The ground should, if possible, be well drained, naturally 
or artificially, and deeply trenched, a month before plant- 
ing, and again dug over once or twice, to get it well 
aerated. In digging the holes at planting lime, let them 
be large enough to admit of the full sp)*cad of the roots. 
Place nice crumbly soil in immediate contact with the 
roots, water moderately if the soil is dry, but never plant 
if the ground is in a wet, pasty condition. Better wait 
a few days. Stake and tie all the plants that require it 
at once ; and if the following winter is likely to be severe, 
mulch the surface of the ground above the roots aiyi a 
little distance beyond, with four or five inches of half- 
rotted manure. 

In purchasing, give the preference to young, vigorous 
plants, that carry m their appearance evidence of a free, 
healthy growth. They will overtake in point of time and 
size, larger plants that have made but slow or stunted 
growth, and will be cheaper, both to buy and to plant, for 
large plants require a greater expenditure of time and 
labour to ensure success. 


HOUSEHOLD LAW.— XXIII. 

LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH (contiHutd/rom 
The chief objects for which local boards are formed are, 
undoubtedly, the management of the streets and highways 
within their jurisdiction, and the removal of nuisances 
therefrom, and consequent prevention of diseases. With 
regard to the first of these, the Public Health Act, 1848, 
enacts that all present and future streets being, or which 
at any time become, highways within any distnet, and the 
pavements, stones, and other materials thereof, and all 
buildings, implements, and other tlnngs provided for the 
purposes thereof by any surveyor df highways, or by any 
person serving the office of surveyor of highways, shdU 
vest in, and be under the management and control of^ 
local board of health \ lyhich shall from time to time 
cause aU such streets to be levelled, paved, flag:^i 
channelled, altered, and rc^taired as and when 
may require. The board may also cause the Soil ^ any 
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such street to be raised, lowered, or altered as it may be left to the tender mercies of individuals, as ind:he case 
think fit^ and place and keep in repair fences and posts for of private streets, the local board has pov'cr to make 
the safety of foot passengers. And if anybody chooses to any private street a public highway in the fcjlowing 
treat the board with contempt, and wilfully displaces, manner :~If any street which is not a highway, within 
takes up, or injures the pavements, stones, materials, the district of the board, be sewered, levelled, paved, 
fences, or posts of any street over which the board has flagged, and channelled to the satisfaction of the board, 
jurisdiction, the offender is liable to a fine of and a the latter may, by notice in writing put up in any part of 
further penalty of five shillings for every square foot of the street, declare the same to be a highway, and there- 
pavement, stones, or other materials which he has dis- upon the same shall become a highway, and be from time 
placed or injured. to time repaired by the board out of the^ highway rates ; 

Now, the question which arises here is, IV/ia/ zs a but should the proprietor of the street, or tlie person 
highway f The point has been satisfactorily settled by representing or entitled to represent such proprietor, 
the Public Health Amendment Act of 1858, which decided object to this proceeding, he is at liberty to write to the 
that the term highway ” meant any highway repaired by board to that effect, and the consequence of such a pro- 
thc inhabitants at large ; and though the term “ street " cecding on his part would be, that the street would not 
would seem of itself easy enough of comprehension, yet become a highway, but would remain in siatu quo. 
the Government took the trouble to insert in the interpre- Local boards are very particular as to the appearance 
tation clause of the Public Health Act a definition of the of the streets within their district, and they forbid any one 
word, which, therefore, the reader \\ ill be pleased to know, bringing forward any house or building forming part of 
applies not only to ordinary thoroughfares in towns, but any street, or any part thereof, beyond the front wall of 
also to any highways (not being turnpikes), roads, public the house or building on either side of it, or building 
bridges (not being county bridges), lanes, foot-ways, any addition thereto beyond the front of such house 01 
squares, courts, alleys, passages (whether thoroughfares building on either side of it, without their previous consent, 
or not), and also to any parts of such highways, roads, In every district adopting either the Public Health Act 
bridges, lanes, foot-ways, squares, courts, alleys, and or Local Government Act, all the doors in every street 
passages, which are within the* limits of the jurisdiction of must be made to open inwards ; and if they arc not so 
the local board of health. made the board may cause them to be altered — first 

Besides these ro;ids and ways, there must bo of course ** sending a notice to the occupier of the offending xlwclling, 
in every town certain streets which, from some cause or who can then alter tlicm at his own expense— and recover 
other, arc not highways, repairable by the inhabitants at the expenses as damages, in addition to a penalty not 
large. This fact has not been overlooked in tlie Act, for exceeding 40s. This, however, does not apply to public 
in a succeeding section it states, that in case any pave- buildings, which can be built without any restriction of 
ment or future street, or any part thereof, not being a that sort, although by far the greater part of our theatres 
highway, be not sewered, levelled, flagged, and channelled and exhibitions are constructed with doors opening inwards, 
to the satisfaction of the local board of health, the Litter Entrances to vaults and. cellars from the pavement 
may, by notice in writing to the respective owners or must have proper coverings made and kept in repair by 
occupiers of the premises fronting, adjoining, or abutting the occupier, in such a manner as the board may direct, 
upon such parts thereof as may require to be sewered, otherwise the occupier is liable to a fine of lie must 
levelled, paved, flagged, or channelled, require them to also have his waterspouts m proper condition. He is 
sewer, level, pave, flag, or channel the same within the liable to a penalty of 40s. if he allows the water to fall 
time specified in the notice so sent. This section, the | from his roof on the passengers or pavement bebw. 
reader will perceive, refers only to the repairs of streets j Houses in streets within the board’s district must all be 
which actually exist, and does not constitute a power 111 | numbered, and the streets named. If the numbers become 
the board to make new streets, and rate the occupiers and defaced they must be renewed at the expense of the 
owners of the adjoining premises for paving and flagging j occupier. 'I'hc local board has power also to fix such 
them. Nor must the persons really rateable in respect of ; clocks as they consider necessary against any public 
these streets— private streets they would be more appro- ; building, or, witli the consent of the occupier, any private 
priately called— treat this notice with disdain, for if they dwelling, and nay cause the dials to be lighted at night, 
do not comply with the terms of the Act, the Local Board With regard to .ighting the streets, the local board is 
may, if it think fit, execute the works mentioned in the omnipotent, and has power to levy special rates to assist 
notice, and the expenses consequent thereon, and incurred them in so clcang. Moreover, all the property in lamps, 
by them in so doing, shall be paid by the owners accord- lamp-posts, and gas-pipcs vests in that Ixidy, and it can 
ing to the frontage of their respective premises, and in contract with any company or person, for any period not 
such proportion as shall be settled by the surveyor. If, exceeding three years at any one time, for means df light- 
however, there is any dispute about the aznotutt to be ing the streets, roads, and other open places, markets, or 
paid, an arbitrator must l>e called in, who will settle the public buildings within their districts ; and they can pro- 
sum to be paid in each case ; but should the occupant vide such lamps, lamp-posts, and other materials and 
dispute his liability to pay at all, the sum due must be apparatus as they may think necessary for ligating such 
recovered from him before the justices. Besides these, places. The expenses they may thereby incur are to be 
there is another remedy, by which the board can declare defrayed out ol the general district rates. The local 
the expenses to be what are termed “priv.ate improvement board, however, cannot fix gas-lamps to private houses 
expenses,” and as such recover the same from the wrong- without the consent of their owners, 
doer by rating the premises occupied by him in respect So much for the management of streets ; let us now 
nf the expenses so incurred, in addition to all other rates, turn our attention to the other provision ol the local 
which rates need not be published in the ordinary way, or board, viz., that of removing nuisances and creating 
in fact at ^ 1 . The rate must be sufficient to discharge the measures for the preservation of the p*ublic health, 
expenses incurred by the local board, and interest at a Local boards are bound by their Acts to provide for the 
rate not exceeding five per cent, and must not be of proper cleansing ^f the streets within their districts, and 
more tim thirty yeaiV continuance. the removal of all filth and noxious matter therefrom. 

As it is tnanifestly tb the advantage of the community To this end they must provide proper and convenient 
at large, that as many streets as possible should be under boxes, and nther conveniences, for the temporary deposit 
the immediate control of the local board, in order that the and collection of dust, ashes, and rubbish, and also fit 
repairs may be done thouughly and ei^ciently, and not buildings and places for the deposit of the sewage, soil* 
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dung, filth, ashes, dust, and so forth collected by them. 
They can alSb contraa with any person for — 

proper cleansing and watering of streets. 

2. The removal of house refuse from premises. 

3. The cleansing of privies, ashpits, and cesspools. 
The matters collected may be sold, and the proceeds go 
to the district fund account. No person is allowed to 
remove any of the said matter without the sanction of 
the board, nor must he hinder the servants of the board 
in doing so, undsr pain of a fine of 

It is the duty, moreover, of the local board to see that 
all drains, water-closets, privies, cesspools, and ash-pits 
within their district are constructed and kept so as not to 
be a nuisance, or injuripus to health ; and the members 
can enter the premises of any person against whom a 
complaint has been made, alleging his drain to be in bad 
repair, and inspect the same ; and in case the drains are 
out of repair, they can compel the occupier of the premises 
to do the necessary work to them at his own expense. It 
will be borne in mind that the occupier^ and not the owtier 
of premises is liable for the repair of those drains which 
go wrong. No house can be erected until a covered drain 
has been constructed in such a manner as, upon the report 
of the surveyor, shall appear to be necessary and sufficient. 

And if, upon the report of the surveyor, it appears to 
the local board that any house is without a drain, it must 
cause a notice to be sent to the occupier of such house, 
requiring him to construct forthwith frjpcr drainage. 
The law is more stringent with regard to water-closets, 
for if a house is erected without one. the owner is liable 
to a penalty of twenty pounds, besides the expenses conse- 
(fuent upon the immediate erection of one, which it is the 
province of the board to order and see completed. Earth- 
closets may, however, >vith the approval of the local board, 
be substituted for water-closets, in any house or building. 

'i'he board' has also jurisdiction over common lodging- 
houses,- and therefore must keep a register of them, and 
make byc-laws for fixing the number of lodgers who may 
be received into each house so registered, for promoting 
cleanliness and ventilation therein, with respect to the 
inspcctioif thereof, and the conditions and restrictions 
under which such inspection may be made. 

Certain trades also must not be newly-established in 
any building or place, without the consent of the local 
board ; of such a kind arc the trades of blood-boilers, 
bone-boilers, fellmongers, slaughterers of cattle, horses, 
or animals of any description, soap-boilers, tallow-inelters, 
and tripe-boilers. 

Every fireplace or furnace newly constructed in the 
district of a local board, in order to be used in the 
working of steam engines, or in any mill, factory, dye- 
house, brewery, bakehouse, gasworks, or in any manu- 
factory^— although a steam engine be not used therein— 
must l^ constructed so as to consume its own smoke. 
The local board has power to order every existing fire- 
place or furnace, used for any of these purposes, not 
constructed as above, to be altered. If any such fire- 
place or furnace, not so constructed, be used, or be used 
so negligently as not to consume the smoke arising there- 
from, the person offending is liable to a penalty of forty 
shillings tor every day during any f>art of wnich, the 
fireplace or furnace is so u«ed, after one month’s notice 
in writing shall have been given to the owner or occupier 
of the fireplace or furnace by the local board to remedy 
or discontinue the use of it 


Disinfection bv Sulphur.- T o disinfect clothing it 
should be lightly sponged or sprinkl;xl with water enn- 
taining well-mihglea milk of sulphur, in the proportion of 
a teaspoonftil to a pint of water, and then ironed viSth a 
fiat iron, heated to a temperature sufficient to Volatilise 
the sulphur without burning the clothing. 


RICE. 

The Oryza sativa^ the plant from which rice is obtained, 
is a native of Asia. It is extensively cultivated in Carolina 
and the East Indies, and is also grown in Spain, Lom- 
bardy, and the southern parts of Europe. 

The rice plant is a cereal grass, which grows to the 
height of about a foot and a half, and requires a wet 
marshy soil for its cultivation, or else spots that are sub- 
ject to be overflown by rivers. The stalk of this plant is 
not unlike that of barley in appearance, but it contains 
more joints, while its leaves resemble those of the leek. 
As many as from forty to fifty varieties of this plant have 
been discovered in different parts of the globe. 

The rice plant is of very great importance to the natives 
of tropical climates, and serves the same purposes to them 
that wheat and other grains do in colder countries. In 
many hot climates, such as China and India, rice forms 
the principal diet of its inhabitants, and it is especially 
suited fur them, owing to its not acting as a stimulant on 
the system. 

The grains of rice when gathered are covered with a 
husk, which adheres more or less closely to their sur- 
face, which requires to be removed before the rice can 
be used fur food, and which should also, if possible, be 
done without breaking the grains of rice. This is some- 
times done on the spot by the natives, but often in this 
country after they have been imported, for it is found 
that rice is not only kept cleaner while on board ship 
through being imported in the husks, but also that the 
rice keeps better when they have not been removed. 
This is done in mills of a peculiar construction, by which 
the husks are removed without breaking the grains of rice, 
the rice before this is effected being known as ** paddy.” 

Many varieties of rice are met with in the English 
market. There is the Bengal rice, commonly known as 
“cargo rice.” It is large grained, of a reddish tint, and its 
busk cannot be readily separated from it. It is much 
^ allied by the natives where it is grown. The Patna rice 
is of a very white colour, the grains being smaller than 
the Bengal, and they arc also longer and more wiry. Tliis 
kind is more esteemed than the other variety. 

The rice imported from Carolina is the most valued in 
this country, owing to its becoming softer when boiled 
than the other kinds. It may be distinguished from the 
Patna rice by its grains being broader and shorter. 

When rice is eaten in large quantities it is liable to 
remain undigested for a considerable time. For this 
reason it is often necessary to season the rice with warm 
spices or other condiments, but it is not liable to ferment 
nor turn sour in the stomach. It is most useful when 
employed in conjunction with other article? of food. It 
then forms a light and wholesome diet, owing to the 
quantity of starchy material it contains, although, as it is 
destitute of gluten, it does not afford the same amount of 
nourishment as wheat. Tlie best way of preparing rice 
for food is to bake it in a dish with milk, either pure or 
diluted with water. 

When rice is cooked in a saucepan with water over the 
fire, great care should be taken not to alloiV the content? 
to boil, but only to simmer. It is also necessary to be 
careful that only a small quantity of water be employed 
for boiling the rice, for if too much is used the rice will 
absorb it and swell too much. When this food is properly 
cooked it should be perfectly soft, and yet not broken, 
and as dry as possible. 

Rice ground into powder in a mill is useful for puddings 
and similar articles of food. When boiled with water it 
also forms an excellent cement for paper. It is particular^ 
fitted for. this purpose, as, when dry, the cement is whtte«^ 
and almost transparent. If only a small quantity of water 
is employed it forms a paste much used in China for 
making toys and vari<»is &hcy articles. 
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DOMESTIC MEDICIliE.— Llir. 

ST. VITUS’S DANCE, OR CHOREA. 

This is a disease to which children and young people are 
subject ; it is far from being uncommon or unfamiliar ; 
and' though its treatment, and even its nature, arc above 
the j^n|;e of domestic medicine, some description of the 
complaint, and of its cause and treatment, will properly 
find a place here. 

The very name of the disease suggests the nature of it 
The word chorea^ by which doctors know it, is derived 
from the Greek w-ord xopeia^ a dance. The name St. 
Vitus’s dance was somewhat wrongly applied to this 
disease by Sydenham, inasmuch as it was strictly 
applicable to another nervous disease— epidemic in some 
German villages at the end of the fourteenth centuiy'. 
Individuals suffering from this disease used to go on a 
jpilgrimage to St. Vitus’s chapel, at Dresnclhauscn, St. 
Vitus having the reputation of being able to cure them, j 
It is characterised by irregular and jerking movements of < 
the limbs or of the features. There is a peculiar unstcadi- ! 
ness or unreliableness about the muscles affected, and the | 
movements are not only irregular and jerking, but tremu- 
lous, and often almost ludicrous. According to the muscles 
affected, various actions or postures become impossible. 
When the symptoms are very severe, and the muscles 
affected are numerous, the patients can neither stand nor 
walk, and in very bad cases it is sometimes almost im- 
possible to keep them in a bed. Generally, however, the 
disease is much slighter than this. It interferes with the 
patient’s power to wrtie or to talk^ and the writing power 
is an interesting criterion of the progress of the case. 
Usually there is a diminution of sensibility in the affected 
parts, so that occasionally patients may be pinched or 
pricked with very little pam. The sight is often impaired. 
Though the jerking movements described arc the most 
characteristic symptoms, there are generally others. A 
child rarely takes St. Vitus’s dance suddenly ; before it 
appears, there is evidently some impairment of the gene- 
ral health. The temper changes, and not for the better. 
The child becomes irritable and docs not sleep so well as 
usual ; perhaps grows timid and fearful. The intellectual 
faculties lose some of their brightness, and the child is 
incapable of much attention. There is a sense of poorli- 
ness, a loss of appetite, headache, pains in the limbs ; the 
digestive apparatus is out of order (the appetite being 
defective) and the bowels constipated. Then appear the 
jerking and the irregular movements. Sometimes the 
face gets distorted first, but more frequently the arms. 
Generally the movements are confined to one side at first 
—sometimes they remain so ; but if the case is severe, 
they become general. In nearly all cases one side is 
more affected than the other. There is something very 
painful in the restlessness of a child with this disease ; 
even when asleep the movements may continue, and sleep 
itself often keeps away. The muscles of speech are 
generally affected, and give rise to a very stammering 
and indistinct kind of language. All these peculiar 
movements and features are worse when attention is 
directed to the ghy and timid patient. The disease gene- 
rally ends in the restoration of health, which may, in most 
instances, be hastened by proper medical treatment. 

Much has been done of late years by doctors in show- 
ing the relationships of this curious complaint ; the 
details would not be interesting or intelligible to our 
leaders. But we may say that there appears to be an 
lihportant relationship between this complaint and rheu- . 
matic fever, so that persons having it are, more than 
others, liable to rheumatic attacks, and the incon- 
veniences which are. associated with them. This is a 
reason for taking additional care of choreic childreh, 
avoiding the exposure of them to cold and wet, and Uie 
influences that would tend to bring on rheumatic fever. 


Moreover, in choreic subjects there is a cer^^'i in ^delicacy 
or sensitiveness of constitution, which makes tentkr care 
af them an additional duty. * 

-The causes of this disease are vaiious; we 
will only dwell on the principal of them. First, it occurs 
for the most part in childhood, or to speak more accu- 
rately, between six and sixteen years of age. Occa- 
sionally, but very rarely, it is met with after this age, up 
to twenty-five. Among the predisposing causes are a 
rheumatic or delicate constitution, as wc“havc explained 
in the last paragraph. Then there is something heredi- 
tary in the nervous qualities which lead a child to have 
St. Vitus’s dance. It will be found that there are other 
indications in the family of a‘ peculiar or sensitive 
nervous system. Some have thought that they have seen 
a connection between the sudden or quick suppression of 
eruptions on the .skin and the occurrence of this disease ; 
this is doubtful. Woinis, too, may occasionally serve to 
irritate a child into this state, but this is doubtful ; they 
are more apt to cause a single convulsion. All these may 
be called predisposing causes : — Age, a constitution some- 
what liable to rheumatic states, a certain hereditary 
excitability of the nervous system. Amongst the imme- 
diate or exciting causes, one of the mc»st common is 
fright. The writer has had under his charge a case 
in \vhich the disease was brouglit on immediately after 
a fright at school. A man was brought to entertain 
the school children, by performing tricks and making 
queer faces. This last part of the pcrroj*mance so 
frightened the little patient that an attack of St. Vitus’s 
dance followed immediately. Prolonged or intense emo- 
tion of any kind will be apt to produce a similar effect. 

Treatment will not be expected that \vc should go 
into much detail concerning the medical treatment proper 
to such a complaint as this. There are several medicines 
which seem to exert a most beneficial influence o\cr the 
patients suffering from the disease, and to icstorc the 
steadiness of the muscles and the serenity of the nervous 
system. But they are for the mostpait potent medicines, 
that require to be administered by a skilled hand. Wc 
may give one or two hints that may guide the’ domestic 
treatment of children affected with this complaint. P'irsl, 
let us give the negatiie advice to al stain turn purging 
and lowering such children ; ihcir appetite may be 
diminished, and their digestion disordeicd. But to 
attack this state of things with purgatives might only be 
to lower the child yeriously. It should alwajs bc remem- 
bered a choreic patient is not strong in constitution, 
and that the constant rcstlcssnc-ss and movements tend 
greatly to exhaust and lire, so that it is necessary to 
uphold the powers of the body. It is in consequence 
of this fact that physicians often find cod-liver oil and 
steel wine to be most valuable elements in the medical 
treatment. Nourishing food should be freely adminis- 
tered, such as milk. Children generally get very much 
thinner in a short time under this complaint. The moral 
treatment is of immense consequence. A child should 
not be watched curiously, but only in a kindly way, 
ahd it should be spoken to comfortably a15d en- 
couragingly ; above all things, it should not be excited 
or frightened. This applies to all children, but it is 
especially applicable .to nervous children, or to children 
with actual symptoms of chorea. It is astonishing lo 
notice how careless people are in this matter. They will 
startle children in all sorts of ways, a« if it were fun for 
them, when they may actually be bringing on an attack 
of St. Vitus’s dance. Considering the rheumatic element 
in the constitution, Varm flannel and comfortable clothing 
generally arc to be Recommended in such cases. When 
a child who has St. Vitus’s dance, or whose brothers and 
sisters have had it, shows any rheumatic pains or feverish- 
ness, good advice ought to be sought In the ma;o tty of 
cases* Jiealth is restored after a time/ 
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TEXTILE* FABRICS IN DOMESTIC USE.— V. 

• • LINEN. 

It will be remembered that at the commencement of these 
papers we roughly divided the fibres out of which textile 
fabrics are manufactured into two classes, namely, those 
derived from the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. Of 
the first of these we have already treated, and have now 
to consider those which arc the products of the latter. It 
would be difficult to determine which of these two great 
classes is the most useful to man, as, while silk and woollen 
goods are extremely beautiful, and in many cases very 
durable, the fabrics woven of flax, cotton, and hemp, are 
perhaps, if anything, even capable of more extended 
application than these. 

Of all vegetable fibres, flax is undoubtedly the most 
excellent ; capable of being woven into textures of the 
most exquisite fineness, it is yet strong and exceedingly 
durable. It will not come into the scope of these 
papers to describe all the curious processes needful to 
prepare the flax for weaving purposes ; we may, however, 
in passing, observe that the flax-plant grows to the height 
of three or four feet, and that the portion useful for the 
production of the fabrics is that near the bark of the 
principal stem of the plant. It is grown in most European 
countries, but that grown in Holland and Ilclgium is 
said to be the best. When fully ripe, the plants arc cut 
down and dried, when the flaxen fibres are easily taken 
fr«nn the stem. The stems are laid in water until the 
softer portions arc rotten, when, after being dried, the 
fibres are extracted from the waste portions of the stalks 
by various processes known as ‘*skvitching ” and “hack- 
ling.” These operations being performed, the flax is 
ready for spinning into thread, preparatory to weaving. 

With this very brief sketch of these preliminary pro- 
cesses, we may pass at once to the consideration of the 
various fabrics woven from these fibres. Linen manu- 
factures arc known in commerce by various names, 
which are regulated according to their fineness, patterns, 
and other particulars. Some of these arc bleached, such 
for instance as damask and cambric, while others are left 
partially at least of the natural colour of the flax. In all 
cases the strength and fineness of the material depend 
upon the quality of the yarn from which they arc manu- 
factured, and the closeness and evenness of the weaving 
process. There are almost numberless varieties of linen 
fabrics ; from the coarsest canvas and bed-licking, to the 
finest cambric— and some of the finer qualities arc not 
only of exquisitely delicate texture, but are very expensive. 
Of the plain fabrics, those known as Irish and English 
linens, and holland, which latter is mostly brought from the 
Low Countries, are familiar and characteristic examples. 
These swe so frequently in use in the household, and are 
so well understood, that we need only mention them. The 
plain is mostly used for bedding and wearing apparel, 
and the various kinds of holland are chiefly in demand 
for window blinds. This application of linen cannot, 
however, be recommended on the score of economy — 
as theii constant exposure to sunlight and air causes 
speedy destruction, and in the end Venetian or wooden 
blinds will be found to be far cheaper. In selecting a 
plain linen fabric, the principal guide to quality is in the 
fineness of the texture. This must not, however, be con- 
founded with smoothness of surface, as, while a really good 
and excellent taoric^naybe left rough and unfinish^,onc 
which is comparatively worthless ancf altogether inferior 
may be made, hy means of various processes, such as 
starching, smoothi^, and calendering,* to appear of very 
superior quality. The real test is the closeness of the 
weaving, and fineness of the threads— the absence of the 
dressing is a positive advantage. The cloth shbuld be 
doubled and smartly tubbed together, any^^ressing 
of starch or other material used to disguise the reiu 


quality, will be remolcd, andlhe true,^ate of the fabric 
may then be readily determined. " ^ ^ 

Among the most familiar and useful of the manu- 
factures, are the two fabrics known as lm'm*~damask 
and diaper. The first-named of those is chi^y used for 
tablecloths ; it is usually twilled and figured, ano is* often 
of considerable beauty of design, and intricacy of patfem. 
This pattern is introduced in the weaving process, ahd is 
consequently as stable as the cloth itself. A really good 
damask is exceedingly durable if properly treated ; but 
of course, considerable care is needed both in actual use 
and in washing. Much of the beauty of a tablecloth, such 
as that we are describing, depends upon its perfect white- 
ness, and freedom from spots and stains, which quality 
cannot be expected to continue exc^t with careful use. 
One accident to which white cloths of this description arc 
liable, is the spilling of the juice of fruit upon them at 
table. This should be seen and attended to at once upon 
the removal of the cloth— if possible before the stain 
is dry. The entire cloth should be placq^} 
water for some time, and well soaked previous to final 
washing in the usual manner. If allowed to dry, and 
then placed in hot water at once, the stain will probably 
become so fixed as to defy all the laundresses efforts to 
remove it. 

Diaper, chiefly in use for towels, and in the nursery, is 
a similar fabric to damask, except that the figure or 
woven pattern is much smaller. It requires the same 
treatment, and with care is quite as serviceable. Both 
of these textures are somewhat expensive at the first 
outlay, but they are very lasting, and consequently it will 
be well at the outset to procure those of good quality, 
both for the sake of appearance and for really permanent 
service. 

The finest fabric which can be produced from flax is 
that known as cambric, which is mostly used for the finer 
sorts of handkerchiefs and neckcloths. Cambric is a very 
soft, beautiful, and durable fabric, which may be selected 
in the same manner, and by the same rules as any 
ordinary plain linen texture. It should be of exceeding 
softness and fineness of weaving, and, of course,jhould 
only be applied to such purposes as suit its dehc& con- 
struction. 

Lawn is an intermediate texture between cambric and 
ordinary plain linen, and may be selected and treated 
precisely as the before-mentioned fabrics. Into this brief 
outline of the linen manufactures in household use, wc 
have not thought it necessary to introduce any of the 
coarser or more uncommon fabrics. There are, as we 
have before remarked, almost numberless processes of 
manufacturing linen yarn into cloth ; and, of cotirse, to 
each product a particular designation is given, such 
as drill, huckaback, and many others. As, however, 
these arc all simply linen, the observations already 
offered will be a sufficient guide both as to purchase and 
treatment. 

Next in quality, and, perhaps, of even more importance, 
general utility, and extensive application than linen, stands 
cotton. 7'he number of purposes to which fabrics of this 
material are applied, arc almost beyond computation even 
now, and ate extending every day. As a briihch of 
manufacture, that of which we are treating is, in England, 
well nigh as extensive as that of iron, and whole tracts of 
country are so nearly entirely occupied in the process that 
they take the name of cotton districts. Furnishing as it 
does material of various degrees of fineness and strength^ • 
capable of being dyed into brilliant , colours after weaving, 
suitable for spinning into sewing ^hnd various kinds of 
threads, and appUcsmle to almost every purpose in the 
household, cotton cannot but be considered as the fore- 
most and most important of textile fabrics in household 
use. Thus, as a fabric of daily— :we might almost write 
hourly»^use^ it is necessary in these papers to fully consider 
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it, and to offer sucit^ suggestions as may lead to its proper 
treatment when ^in’ actual work, and this it is our purpose 
to do in our next paper on this subject. 


MUSTARD. 

Table mustard, when pure, consists of the seeds of the 
mustard plant ground into a very fine powder, and care- 
fully sifted. There are two plants which yichl the seeds 
employed for this purpose. They are both of the natural 
order of the Crucifera —namely, the Smapis ntgra^ which 
produces the black mustard seed, and Sinapis aida, which 
yields the white. 

When mustard seed is examined under the microscope, 
it is found to consist of cells containing colouring matter, 
globules of a fixed oil, and also a few starch granules. 
The irritating and vesicating properties of mustard, when 
mixed with water, are due to the action of an essential oil, 
which does not exist naturally in the seeds, but is formed 
by the action of the water on two principles they contain, 
named myrocenc and myronic acii 

These principles are contained only in the seeds of 
the black mustard, and it is for that reason that they are 
so much more powerful than those of the other variety, 
which do not yield any essential oil on the addition of 
water. White mustard seed owes its hot and pungent 
taste to the presence of an acrid principle which exists in 
them ready formed. 

The myrocene contained in black mustard seed pos- 
.sesses the. peculiar property of being coagulated by the 
heat of boiling water. For this cause, mustard should 
never be prepared for the table by the addition of hot 
water, since the heat, by coagulating the myrocene and 
hindering the formation of the essential oil, injures the 
properties for which it is required. 

Mustard seed contains a large quantity of fixed oil, 
which is found chiefly in the outer covering or husks of 
the seeds. The oil is often employed to mix with rape 
and other oils to adulterate them. The husks left after 
sifting the ground mustard seeds arc sometimes employed 
to adulterate powdered pepper. 

White mustard seed is often planted with cress, to form 
salad. When laid on wet flannel in a warm place by the 
fire, the seeds soon germinate, by which means salad may 
be obtained in a few days, even in the coldest winter. 

Ground table mustard is rarely to be met with in a 
pure state, but is generally adulterated with flour and 
powdered turmeric. The presence of the turmeric may 
be detected by moistening the mustard with a little weak 
solution of potash, which will instantly turn it brown. 
The adulterations present in mustard are easily detected 
by examining the powder through a powerful microscope. 
Ilut in cases where no microscope is at hand, perhaps the 
best way will be to powder some mustard seeds, moisten 
them with a little water, and compare the preparation 
with the same quantity of the suspected article, treated 
in a similar manner. The best mustard is often called 
Durham mustard— although it does not come from that 
locality — owing to the reputation that article once 
possessed. This was due to a person residing there 
having first introduced the plan of grinding and sifting 
the seeds like corn, instead of merely powdering them in 
a mortar, whicli was the method originally adopted. 

Numerous forms have been introduced for the prepara- 
tion of tabic mustard ready mixed for use. The patent 
mustard, which at one time enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion, was composed of powdered mustard seed, wheat- 
flour, bay salt, and cayenne pepper, mixed into a paste. 

The directions given by M. Soyer, the celebi«ited cook, 
for the preparation of a ready-mixed mustard, consisted 
in soaking the mustard in twice its bulk of weak wood 
vinegar for about a week, and then grinding the seeds 


into paste. The mustard is then to be pl^cd' in smalO 
jars, and a red-hot poker introduced into each jar. This 
is directed to be done under the idea that the heat will 
render the mustard milder in its action. 

Another form for preparing ready-mixed mustard is 
that known as “ Linamand’s.*’ it consists of parsley, 
celery, tarragon, and chervil, half an ounce of each, and 
six salted anchovies cut up small, rubbed well together 
with one pound of the best powdered mustard seed. The 
powder is then to be mixed into a paste with sufficient 
water in which half an ounce of salt and some sugar have 
been previously dissolved. The mustard is to be made 
into the consistence of a thin paste, and put into small 
jars. Then a red-hot poker is to introduced into each 
jar, as directed for the previous receipt, and when with- 
drawn, a little strong vinegar is to be poured over the top 
of the mustard. This composition is said not only to 
keep well, but to improve the longer it is kept. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Remedy for Chilblains. — Sulphurous acid three parts, 
and glycerine one P‘'irt, diluted with the same quan- 
tity of w'ater. This fluid is particularly useful for allaying 
tlic intense itching with which chilblains arc usually 
accompanied. l‘hc liquid is to be applied to the affected 
parts by means of a soft camel-hair pencil. 

Compositions for Polishing Furniture. — A very good 
and cheap preparation for this puqDose may be pre- 
pared by melting one ounce of beeswax, and then 
mixing into it, while hot, the same quantity of oil of 
turpentine. When these articles are thoroughly united, 
gradually pour into the mixture three ounces of liquor 
|)otassae, and stir it continually until the composition 
becomes cold. A similar composition consists of two 
ounces of yellow wax, two drachms of while wax, and 
the same quantity of Castile soap. These materials 
are to be cut into thin slices, and put in a jar with a gill 
of boiling water, and placed near the fire until dissolved. 
When these materials have been converted into a soft 
paste, pour in gradually the same quantity of oil of 
turpentine as of the \iatcr employed, and stir continually 
until it forms a uniform mass. Another composition of 
the same description is prepared by placing in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, two drachms of powdered shellac, the 
same quantity of white wax, and two ounces of yellow 
beeswax with eight ounces of oil of turpentine. The solid 
materials should be cut into thin strips previouslv to 
putting them into the bottle, and the vessel must be kept 
in a warm place until they are dissolved. Then dissolve 
two drachms of Castile soap in a little boiling water, and 
mix with the other ingredients. 

Cotton Tassel for Uphohtery. — This is made with knit- 
ting-cotton, and is most suited for furniture* Wind the 
cotton several times round your finger. Slip it off. Tie 
it through the loop with cotton. Cut the other ends of 
the loop. Make two others over the fingers, and tie to the 
same cotton each an inch and a half T^e first 

is to be the extreme point of the tassel. Tie the cotton to 
the border an inch and a half above the last tuft. In 
a vandyked netted border, these tassels look very well. 
If tied two and two together, they arc richer in appear- 
ance Straight fringes of either tassels attached to a 
white washing braid are very pretty. , 

A Gale tie {Frencl^ Cake). — ^WorJe li^tly three-quarters 
of a pound of fresh butter into one pound of flour ; add 
a large spoonful d salt ; make into a paste with the 
yolks of two eggs ; beat into a cup of cream, milk, or 
water. Roll into a round three-quarters of an inch thick* 
Brush over it the yolk of an and sifted sugar. BaHe 
ha!f-an-hour in a tolerably brisk oven. Ornament and 
garnish* 
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THI? HpUSEHOLD MECHANIC-LXVII, 

^ MISATwSAI^ES. 

IT >1 a somewhat remarkable fact that in many houses 
even mclu4ing^ those for which a considerable lept is paid, 
and whiqh m other particuUrs are we^ and convenicntl) 
fitted up, no proper provision is made in the way of closets 
for the preservation of food Closets there may be in 
abundance, often laige and commodious, but they arc 
mostly damp if aool, and close and waim if drv. JSTow it 
is essential for the proper keeping of meat, poiilti>,orfish, 
as well as many other kinds of perishable food, that it 
should be placed in such a situation as will ensure cool- 
ness, a full supply of ay;, and, fre- 
quently, dryness. These conditions 
are most fully combined in the 
closets known as meat-safes, and 
as It frequently happens that these 
almost essential fittings are left 
to be supplied by the householder, 
we propose devoting this paper to 
a desciiption of the manner m 
which they may easily be made at 
a comparatively small outlay 
The simplest kind of safe is 
that in form somewhat icscmbling 
tidish-covcr, shown m Fig I This 
IS one whu h may be constructed 
in half an houi by any one having 
the least command over the tools 
he possesses We should advise 
that the lower box, a A A, be made 
squire, as shown in the figure, 
and of course it may be of any 
requned size Ihe fruncwoik 
should ho about thi ee inches dt cp, 
and wood of tin cc -quar- 
ters of an inch in tnick- 
ncss will do very well 
This box may be cithei 
nailed or* dovetailed to 
l^ethcr at the angles , but 
if the household mechanic 
can manage it, the latter 
method iS to be prefcitcd 
The box being now con- 
structed, the cover, oi 
roof, if we may so term it, 
must be prepared for. It 
IS bcttei to have this well 
cuiived, as shown m the 
dgute. In order to support 
the covQrmg material, and 
keep It to Its proper curve, 
certain ribs, shown at B, B, R, must be placed diagonally 
from corner to corner, as in Fig 2. For this put pose 
nothingcah be better than a stout cane, split longitudinally, 
and secured firmly to the framework by means of screws, 
is shovtMi in Fig, 3^ The cane must be carefully bored, so 
a$ to avoid splitting, and the junction of the two ribs may 
be secured as shown at C, Fig i, by carefully screwing a 
brass ring through both parts, which ring will serve as a 
hsndle to UR: the safq about as required. This framework 
prepared, is ready (01 covering. The i ovenng 
‘ iy oeeitber coarse muslin or canvas (that used 
ers for preparing a bwded surlace for 
ihiwrer every purpose), the last-mentioned 
strongei^t and most difrablc, A piece of 
Site Should l>e laid over^fce rtb«, drgwn 
iWR tb the frame or boX) and tem{^anty secured 
m bfbsi* fine tlnn^ tacks^ Four fiUets of wpod 
" to preparisd equal m length to the sides af |4 
tosS nto naStoJbr screwed to Us upper edge 
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as to clasp and secure the canvas all round* The sur- 
plus edges of canvas should then be cut oflf, and the safe 
will be completed and ready for use. 

As wMI be seen from the foregoing remarks, tins form of 
safe is easily and cheaply made, and it will be found 
exceedingly useful in all closets where iood is kept Of 
couise It 19 only suitable for covering dishes , and when in 
use eare must be exercised, as, indeed, it must m all cases, 
to exclude the objectionable ficxh fi>, as to enclose and 
imprison one of these in almost immedi ite contact with 
the food to be preseivcd would be worse than leaving it 
open to take its chance of attack. It should also be ascer- 
tained that the box fits the shelf upon which it 19 placed, 
or the fly will certainly find Us 
way through the crcviecs 
Although we have only mentioned 
the square form of this kind of safe 
(because of the ease with which it 
may be constructed), round or 
oval ones may be readily made in 
the s ime manner The frame of 
an old sieve, which has lost its 
wars, may often be utilised in this 
way, and it will be found that a 
few covers prcpiircd in this manner 
will be ot the greatest service in 
providing i light and suitable pio- 
tcction, which can be readily ap- 
plied to all kinds of perishable 
food m use duiirg summer or hot 
weather Hut although these small 
and portable safes arc very con- 
venient for covering dishes con- 
taining meat or fish, by far the 
better plan is to provide a closet, 
mule upon the same principle, 
large enough to contain 
all aitidesof food which 
are liable to decay, or to 
the attack of tne fly. 
These closets need not of 
necessity be very expen- 
sive in construction, and 
thev are so simple that 
they come well within the 
reach of the amateur 
mechanic. 

The fiist thing for con- 
sideration IS, the selection 
of a suitable site upon 
which the safe may be 
erected, the two most im- 
portant points being dry- 
ness and coolness. It 



frequently happens that one at least of these is overlooked, 
and a situ'ition is selected on account of its coolness, while 
It IS at once damp and insufficiently supplied with air* }n 
such a case as this, food will spoil more rapidly than t( 
kept unprotected m a dvy closet, and as it must always be 
icmembered that the fly is constantly watching for in- 
cipient decomposition — which, under th^se conditions, 
cannot be long delayed*-*-it will readily to seen that t 
place any kind of perishable food m such A sxttiation will 
be almost equivalent to inviting attack* Where practi- 
cable, the safe should always be pkced in the open air , 
a convenient situation wiU be a^nst a wall facing the 
north, and quite out of the reach ot the rays of the sun. t% 
should also be so arranged as tq allow of the freest cirai^ 
lation of air not only tot through the whole of 
Ae stnictvii On no acebimti ibnnjild the bottom ^ tto 
safe be less than fiourifeet ftrdm me surface of W 
and totk pitts to deferred to wood 

ports, ttosd iMmdiwSF remarks m mt ^ 
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pass to the structural arrangemmts mode of con- 
struction. „ 

The 5 rst proceeding will be to provide a pair of stmg 
frames of wood to form the top and bottom of the struc- 
ture. These are marked AAA and B B B in Fig. 4, and may 
be either halved or mortised together as the constructor 
may prefer. Wc should advise that the wood for these 
frames be about two and a half inches square, and it must 
be planed on all sides to take the paint. Into these frames 
the uprights forming the corners of the safe must be mor- 
tised, as shown at c, C, C, c, and must of course be placed 
quite perpendicular. It will then be necessary to prepare 
for a sloping roof, if the safe is to be erected out of doors, 
in order to provide for the perfect protection of the con- 
tents from rain-water. This will best be done by erecting 
upon the upper frame two short uprights, as shown at 
P, and upon these a plate may be laid to carry the boards 
which form the roof. These boards— as al^o the floor 
of the safe — should be “matched,” that is, grooved and 
tongued together as shown in Fig. 5, and they may be 
purchased ready prepared at a timber-yard. The best 
plan will be to lay the boards from the back to the front 
of the safe, as shown at E in the figure. Unless the safe 
very large no rafters will be required, as matched 
lining of three-quarters of an inch in thickness will be 
amply strong enough to carry the covering. The cover- 
ing may be either of zinc or fclj, the former being tJie most 
cleanly and durable, and the latter the cheapest. The 
boards and zinc, or felt, should be allowed to project at 
least four inches over each side of the framework of the 
safe, in order to carry the falling water entirely clear of the 
sides of the structure. This will complete the framework, 
which sliould, if possible, be so constructed as to be 
entirely free of the brickwork at the back. The whole 
of the back should be lined with match-boards, and 
filt^ together so as not to leave any orifice through 
which flies or any other insects may creep. It will be 
best to put the whole framework and roof together 
before placing it on the piers, which latter should be 
allowed to become quite Ann before the safe is placed in 
position. It is scarcely necessary to add that the whole 
of the wood-work must be planed, and be well painted 
before exposure to the air and wet. 

The next operation will be that of providing for the 
perforated zinc or wirework, which in a safe occupies the 

? iace of panels, that is to say, the spaces marked F, p, in 
‘ig. 4. This may l^e effected in two ways at the ends of 
the safe— either a franiework may be made to fit into the 
space, or it may be filled by the zinc or wirework to the 
whole extent, and secured by means of fillets, as shown in 
Fig. 6. For all ordinary purposes the latter plan will be 
pdfectly efficient, but it has this disadvantage, that the 
safe cannot so readily l^e taken to pieces if required. If 
this plan is adopted, the inner fillet. A, should be first 
secured all round the opening ; the zinc should then be 
placed in position and secured by the outer one, B, which, 
as will be seen by the figure, is bevelled outwards, to 
throw off the water. If a frame be used independently of 
that of the safe, it should l>e of wood of one and a quarter 
inch in thickness, and tenoned together as before de- j 
scribed in these papers. The rabbet required for the I 
fine may either be formed in the solid wood or made 
by the addition of fillets, as before mentioned, and as ; 
this is by far the simpler method, should advise its 
adoption. 

Ira frame be used, the joint between it and the frame- 
work of the safe must be broken by nailing or screwing a 
fillet of wood Gomplctelv round the bpenin^. The front 
the safe must be provided with doors^ vmiqh should Jbe 
tenoned together, as before described. It is^^)idvifiabljei|0 
make these strongly, and while wood of same thin- 
ness as that recomipended for tte erid 
^mple thickness, th*f styles and iihbidd be , ,A 


^n^dth of three inches Ibi^the top rails and styM^ and of 
1mir inches for the boitdib rail, will bequite%iough for a 
safe of ordinary dinleifsions, and Where the entireAp^ing 
exceeds three feet the doors should be made doitofe, as 
shoym in the figure. They should be hinged at the two 
ends, and rabbeted together in the centre, and, So con^ 
venient is this arrangement for getting at the contents of 
the closet, that it will be best to adopt it wherever the 
trouble of constructing two doors is not objected to. A 
good stout fillet must be nailed or screuied to receive the 
doors, and care should be taken to make it fit accurately 
to them, and also to make the doors fit as closely to the 
framework as possible. For security, one of the doors 
should be provided with neck-bolijs at the top and bottom, 
and the other with a good strong lock, made to lock into 
that which is secured by the bolts. The zinc or wire 
panel should be fixed into the doors as described for the 
ends. 

The material of which the panels are made is at 
least partially optional. It must, of course, be open in 
texture, so as to allow of a free current of air; but It may 
be canvas, perforated zinc, or wirework. Of these, the 
first is the cheapest — of course the least durable — and 
cannot be recommended, except for temporary purposes. 
Perforated zinc, which may be procured at almost any 
ironmonger’s, will answer every purpose, and we should 
be inclined to advise its adoption in preference to 
work, which is of course much more expensive. Cme 
advantage is that the zinc needs no painting, while, except 
the wirework be galvanised or coated with zinc, it must 
be painted, or it will speedily rust and decay. The fre- 
auent coating with paint closes up the apertures betweeh 
tne wires and materially impedes the free circulation of 
air through the safe, and thus one of the most important 
(Qualities of these closets— that of affording free ventila- 
tion — is almost lost in course of time. 

It will be observed that in the kind of fixed safe the 
construction of which we have just described, we have 
considered that one side was to be placed against a wall 
This is not’ always necessary, although it is most generally 
adopted, and it is just as easy to construct one having 
four open sides as one with only three. When the safe is 
intended to be erected independently of a wall, the back, 
that is, the part opposite the doors, should be fitted with 
zinc or wire panels, exactly as the sides and front, and the 
roof should be edged or sloped from the centre to the 
sides along the length. Of course the details of construc- 
tion are the same in both cases, and therefore we need 
not again describe them. It will in most cases be heedful 
to fit up shelves, and place hooks in convenient situations 
as may be required, but the arrangement of these rntist ,!^ 
left to the constructor, only care must always be exer^i)iiied 
in placing the former so that the free circulati(m of air 
provided for by the perforated sides of the safe is not 
interfered with. 

We think that the instructions here given will be quite 
sufficient to enable the merest tyro who can use jia^nters' 
tools to construct a safe of any ordinary dimensions, tn 
this paper wc have taken as an example a closet|pf atKykit 
four feet in length, three in depth, and of the same height* 
If a smaller one be required, the sizes of the wood ^sed 
may be diminished in proportion, while one of considerably 
larger dimensions may be made without adding to them 
in any material particular. A considerable aiiioii|lt ol 
experience has shown us that the of such Venti- 
lated closets is higflly important from an economjed point 
of view, as much food is frequently spo 90 in hot seAions 
for want of a cool and suitable storing place, and we 
therefoie safely aay there aae^but few better or 01% 
useful j<A>s in which W hohMhold mechanic can 
his spare rime, aiiSd tfipre ctmduciVe to domestic 
mm. in rim cbmririicrioii at least one commodht^ 
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' » n r cover the coitKI transplanting and j^ewal* and some- 

^^AKJ^J2^rfti.oipsi^AL.l. ^ will be found to, leave a maigin of pr<^t ; but in the 

oa^A&ENTAL gYERGMEM TREES AND SHRUBS PORyp^^tlce of this system it must be Observed that all plants 
SMALL GARDENS. intended for removal when too large should be carefully 

Deciduous tv^s and shrubs provide the elemeUAs df lifted and replanted every second year, llie object im 
beauty in a garden, by their diversity of colour, both of this is to induce the formation of roots close at home, and 
foliage and Bowers, and of form or contour«-the chief of a more fibrous character, so that they may be in good 


interest attaching to them when in bloom. But a gar- 
den in which the planting consisted wholly of trees and 
shrubs of this class, however handsome and varied, would 
present but a naked and somewhat weird appearance 
when defoliated in winter. Happily, we have among 
evergreen plants ample materials wherewith to enrich our 
gardens, so as to give ^hem a pleasing air of comfort and 
warmth, even in mid- winter, which it would* be impossible 
for them otherwise to possess, and contributing largely, 
even as a necessity, to its summer aspect ; for, independent 
of the beauty of the flowers of many of them (some being 


v. wvckviLjr VI fciiv iivwvia vi tiiuiijr wi Liima ^aviiiV' ^ 

magnificent), the contrast they afford in comparative the effect of the planting. 


condition for planting when Anally removed.' If allowtd 
to remain undisturbed for a longer period than this, many 
of them would strike long woody roots deeply, and spread- 
ing widely in the ground, which, although well calculated 
to support a healthy and vigorous growth, will expose 
them to considerable risk at the time of removal. This 
plan of frequent removal is practised at all good nurseries 
for the purpose of ensuring the safety and well-doing of 
the plants after being sold ; and, again, this system of 
biennial transplantation will also give the opportunity 
of a rc-arrangement, if it is considered desirable to vary 


heavkuBSS of contour and colour whc](^ out of bloom render 
them indispensable. Although the bulk of evergreen 
plants are, from the density of foliage, and compact 
habit of growth, somewhat heavy, and a few even sombre, 
yet there are many amoflg them that have an exceedingly 
light and graceful appearance, and nearly all the coniferae, 
or pine tribe, have a beauty that is entirely their own in 
Hke spring ; when the young growth is forming, the pale, 
delicate tints of the young shoots and leaves presenting a 
vivid contrast to the darker shades of the matured foliage. 
This pleasing effect remains in many varieties for a con- 
siderable length of time. This class of evergreen plants — 
which has been so abundantly added to and enriched by 
the enterprising researches of our plant collectors during 
the last half-century from the discoveries in China, Japan, 
and the Western World— possesses also a great diversity 
of size and character. The extremes of contrast in, size 
may be exemplified by the WeUingtonia gigantea — a 
veritable monarch of the forest, that attains in its own 
country a height of two, and sometimes three hundred 
feet, and^of proportionate size in the girth of trunk, and 
spread of the branches— and the tiny Abies pygmeea^ that 
forms a solid cushion-like bush, and requires years of 
growth to cover a foot of ground. As a contrast of form 
and character, may be noted the cedar of Lebanon, the 
common stone pine, and the yew, which are of massive 
grandeur and sombre aspect, while the deodar, or Cedrus 
deadaray and the Cryptomeria Japonica^ are examples of 


We will now ‘proceed to give the names and a brief 
description of a few of these plants, selecting those onlv 
possessing the most marked characteristics, and which 
are likely to prove the most generally useful from their 
habits and constitutional hardiness, and mostly of such 
price as to be within the reach of the possessors of 
moderate means. It may here be observed that the 
maximum prices given will be that of such sized plants as 
it is recommended to purchase, having in view their future 
safety and well-doing, and that are generally as large as 
can be removed with the minimum of risk. Of coufve^ 
those who prefer it may purchase larger plants at an 
advanced price, but greater care is necessary in the trans- 
planting, and they require more after-attention, which 
amateurs are not always prepared or able to give. Fol- 
lowing in the same order as before, we will give the largest 
kinds first place : — 

WeUingtonia ^igantea^ previously mentioned, makes a 
noble lawn specimen, is very hardy, but on heavy, low- 
lying land the foliage will become browned in very severe 
winters. The price, from 2s. fid. to 15s. 

Cedrus deodara, an elegant lawn plant, rarely injured 
by frost ; and Cedrus Libani (the cedar of Lebanon), of a 
totally opposite character to the last, being heavy and 
massive in age, of magnificent proportions, and thoroughly 
hardy. These two may be purchased, according to size^ 
from 2s. fid. to ;£i is. 

Abies Canadensis requires a dry sub-soil. Abies Don- 


lightness and elegance, each of them attaining considerable gtasii and Abies bfensiesii, both of which will thrive almost 


size in this country. 

Among the coniferae of humbler growth adapted for 
planting in the foreground, in immediate proximity to the 
dwelling-house, or as compact specimens for small lawns, 
croquet grounds, and as prominent objects of relief on 
terrace gardens and geometrical flower gardens, the golden 
arbor-vitse aurea) and Picea pinsapo may be quoted 

as types of dense-foliaged, slow-growing plants, perfect in 
beauty of. habit and colour, while lighter forms, at once 
elegant and graceful, may be selected from plants of 
su<m character as the weeping juniper (Juniperis Bed- 
fordktna penduld)y Retimspora ericoiaesy and R,plumosas 
if greater variety of small specimens is desired than 
can be selected from the slow-growing varieties, or those 

c - . 1 a 


do not reach a large size, the object may be attained 
small specimens m larger-growing varieties, 

:opceivea intention of removing tliem as soon 
get too large for their positioiis, when they may 
pl^ed in other ana permanent ppsidons or 

iM adkl or exchange for a new aeleaion, to ba , „ 

“ le way, and sd^on as Idng as may be laell da 

latter plan be adopts, male and , In tl^l w 

and, chani^ 

if wetted their wqpea^' vailni' Will ■' 



anywhere, where the soil is sufficiently deep. It may 
said that none of these larger-growing kinds will attain 
either large size or robust character on shallow soils resting 
on chalk, rock, or any impenetrable substratum. The 
first of these three may be purchased from 2s. fid, to Ss.,, 
and the last two, which are more expensive, from 2$. fidu 
up to los. fid, 

Cupressus Lawonii and C Lambertianay both fine 
growing species, and very hardy, from 2s. to los. 6d. 

Picea grandis and P. NordmannianOf first tnm 
2s. fid. to 7s. fid.; the latter, which is one <ip.the grandest 
of the tribe, from 3s. fid. to £2 2s, 

Pinns excetsa, from is. fid. to 7s. fid. 

Pinus sirobus and P, :ylvestrisy from . ; although 

somewhat common, are very distinctive. 

Biota orientalis (the Chinese Arboiyytta&X^^f<^^ ^ 
to 3s. fid. 

ThiUa gigantsoy Reiinospora XAuj^psis boreab^^ 
and TaxS^um and may be pi#' 

chased frcNtn as. fid. to Will 
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Taxus ndpressa (the table topped yew); Retinospara 
phifern^ beautiful, slender habit, likes a dry sub-soil, ; 
thujajiliformiss Taxus fastigiata (the Irish yew); Picea 
Hobiiis and pinsapoj yu nperis excelsa^ Chinensis^ and 
glattca; Cryptofneria Lobhii requires a dry and somewhat 
sheltered position ; Cephahiaxus Foriuni; Araucaria 
imbricata may be grown anywhere, hut does best in light 
soil on a gravel bottom; Cupressus nana ZLnd McNabiana ; 
JuHjperis stricia^ a beautiful, upright-growing plant, of 
silvery foliage ; Taxus elegantissima ; Thuja orientalis 
tlepiitUssima; the whole o"t which may be purchased at 
prices, according to size, from 2s. to ys. 6d. Although 
this selection contains the names of only a few of the 
ornamental conifera:, it will be found that nearly all the 
distinctive characteristics arc represented, and will be 
sufft:ient to ensure the nct.essary diversity of form and 
colour. 

Another important class of decorative evergreen plants 
is that which is commonly designated by the general term 
“ American plants,” by which it must not be understood 
that they are importations from America, for there are 
in reality but few of them natives of that country. They 
are all plants requiring peat soil for their successful cul- 
tivation, and are all of inferior or shrubby growth, also 
there are none of them that really thrive in the impure 
atmosphere of the immediate neighbourhood of large . 
cities. When we say that they require peat soil for their 
cultivation, it is not intended to convey the impression 
that they will only grow where nature has provided a 
peat soil, for there are some light, fibrous, peat-like loams 
that suit them admirably ; but where the soil is not of the 
character of .either of these, it is necessary that there 
should be an admixture of peat with the staple soil — the 
heavier and more inclined to clay the soil may be, the 
more peat will be necessary. In districts where peat may 
be scarce, or too expensive, these plants may l^ grown 
with tolerable success by mixing with the staple about 
equal parts leaf-mould, and half-rotted grass turf that has 
been cut thin as if for forming a lawn, and stacked up in a 
heap for six months. This turf should always be procured 
from a nice light loamy pasture that has been many years 
in grass, and preference should be given to turf from a 
asture or common in which the common bracken or fern 
rake grows. If beds are prepared for these plants on 
heavy land that is inclined to lie wet in the winter, pro- 
vision must be made for thorough and efficient drainage, 
for although these plants want abundance of water in the 
summer, their delicate hair-like roots soon perish in soil 
that is wet and cold, when they are comparatively at rest. 

Although the possession of this class of plants will 
involve some considerable outlay to those who are not 
fortunate enough to possess a garden the soil of which is 
naturally suitable, they are well worth it, for the foliage of 
nearly all is eminently distinct from other evergreen shrubs, 
and the principal genus — the rhododendron — possesses 
among its many varieties, such gorgeous colouring in its 
blooms as will amply repay for the expenditure; and, 
blooming as they do in the month of April and the be- 
ginning of May, are doubly valuable. The common and 
cheaper species of rhododendrons— as ‘‘ponticum,” and 
^ catawbiensc”— will thrive in almost any soil, but it must 
here be observed, that all plants that delight in peat earth 
have an antipathy to lime, so that it is not advisable to 
attempt to grow them to any extent on soil in which lime 
enters largely into the composition. 

The best and cheapest way of piocuring a collection of 
rhododendrons for effect, is to order the required number 
of a nurseryman who grows them largely, leaving the 
selection to him, naming any colour that it is desiratde 
should preponderate ; and the colours range from pni^ 
'i^lte, tnrough all shades up to intense scarlet, and to the 
^teepest crimson. Tn this way they may be purclmsed* 
according to size and rarity, from les. un to j£5 pee dozeiv 


As associate plants^ M triSitmentp 

although not eveigreenlfv ^ jfMiWoned tht Americao 
and Ghent azaleas, wh|ipt alt shades of glowing 

colours— white, red, purple^ yelloW, and brown— and may 
be purchased in the same way at from iSs, to £i 105, per 
dozen. 

Another division of this class of plants that may be 
summarised in the same way, is the Erica or “ hardy 
heath,*' a low-growing shrub, that forms a pretty edging 
and finish to beds and groups of the lar^r kinds, which 
may be purchased in great variety at from 6s. to 9s. per 
dozen. 

The best and most distinct of other varieties of this class 
of plants, arc Andromeda Jloribmtda^ a beautiful, free- 
flowering shrub (white), from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each ; Daphne 
cneorum, of dwarf, trailing habit, is. each ; Gaultheria 
procupnbens, of similar habits to the last named ; Kalmia 
latifolia^ another most beautiful white- flowered shrub^ with 
dark glossy foliage, from 2s. 6d. to los. ; Mensiesia^^Ua, 
IS. each ; Pemettya angusti/olia, 2S. 6d. ; RhodorJit^lpd^a* 
densis^ and Poly gala dtamcebuxus^ both of which be 
purchased from is. 6d. to as. 6d. 

In the more general collection of evergreen . ^lirubs, 
some of which in time assume the proportions of trees, 
and which are generally so well known as to need little or 
no description, it will be only necessary to indicate a few 
of the most marked character, as an aid to those desirous 
of making a selection. Euonymus Japonicus, and its 
variegated-leaved variety, and japonica^ox spotted 

laurel, are the two best evergreen shrubs for town culture, 
and good anywhere ; the common laurel {Cerasus lauro- 
cerasus ) ; the Portugal laurel [Cerasus Lusi/amca) ; the 
box-tree, the best varieties of which are the myrtle-leaved 
(Buxus myrli/olia)y and the variegated [Buxus semper^ 
Virens argentea) ; the evergreen barberry [Berberis 
aquifolia and Berberis Darwinii), a very pretlv, dwarf- 
growing, small-leaved species ; the double-blossomed 
furze [(//ex Europcea flope-pleno ) ; the holly, in any of 
its varieties; the laurustinus [Viburmtm tmui)^ one of 
the most valuable of our common evergreen shrubs, with 
its sheets of snowy blossom in mid-winter ; Phillyrea 
iali/o/ia, Skimmia yaponicay a pretty, slow-growing shrub, 
with bright red berries ; the strawberry-tree {Arbutus 
unedo)y and its scarlet variety, A, rubery a very beautiful 
shrub, both in foliage and flower, while the fruit resembles 
a ripe strawberry; but it req^uires pure air and a light, free 
soil, peat being the best. The sweet bay {Laurus nobili^ 
requires a little protection in severe winters. These may 
be purchased at prices ranging from is. to 5s., good 
useful-sized plants. 

It is only necessary to add that the same care should 
be exercised in the preparation of the soil for their recep- 
tion as advised for deciduous trees and shrubs ; aftd for 
the coniferae it is advisable to put small plants on the 
top of the ground, instead of sinking them in holes, and 
cover the roots with little mounds of earth, if there is any 
likelihood of water lying in the ground in winter ; larger ' 
lants may have the collar kept well above the suffice, 
ut of course the ground must be well broken up under*' 
neath. The best season for planting evergreens is from 
the beginning of September to the middle of October, 
and the last week in October is the latest date at which 
they can be planted with safety. If it is not possible tc 
do it by that time, it is better to leavg the performance 
of the work tmtil the middle or latter end of March, 
according to t'le weather, avoiding a time of cold, drying 
winds, if possible ;• if these prevail, it is better to wait 
until April. Spring-planted evergreens will want mofO 
attention in the matter of watering during the following 
summer, so plant th early autumn, if possible, as at thiit 
date, while me ground is itlU warm, mey start into new 
root action; at once, and get established beiere Wintdr 
sets itL . 
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CHEESE MAKWa 

KUii ; 

We have already*, ift the Hodsi^hold Guide (pages 306 
and 330, vol. iii.), given a general description of the English 
varieties of cheese. We now add some particulars re- 
specting foreign cheeses, and a few useful receipts. 

Dutch Cheeses.’-‘hX Brock, near Amsterdam, may be 
seen these chases in various stages of preparation -- 
some in the press, others soaking in water and imbibing 
salt — and every part of the process distinguished by the 
most scrupulous cleanliness. A very latge quantity of 
these sweet milk or Edam cheeses are made in North 
Holland, and exported^ to the most distant countries of the 
globe. They keep a long while, and form an important 
article in the victualling of ships. The Dutch cheeses 
are made in a very similar manner to the Gloucester 
chet^j. but the milk is generally curdled by means of 
mpiji^o acid or spirit of salt, and great care is taken 
tO'^TOVent fermentation and to extract the whole of 
thO'%Wy. For this purpose the curd is repeatedly 
brokejjl and pressed ; and before it is made up into the 
round shape m which it is usually sold, the broken curd is 
well soaked in salt and water. When the cheeses are 
finally pressed, all the whey which may remain is washed 
out with the brine ; salt is likewise rubbed over the out- 
side, and they are set to dry on shelves in a cool place. A 
finer cheese is made at Gouda and other places by imitat- 
ing the process in making Gruy^re cheese, but this cheese 
is always full of small cavities, and will not keep so long 
as the Edam. The cheese most commonly met with in 
Holland is a large kind of skim-milk cheese, which is 
made very much like Cheshire cheese. It grows hard 
and dry. and has not much flavour. To supply this defect 
cumin seeds are mixed with the curd, which those who 
are accustomed to it consider a great improvement. On 
the whole, it is a better cheese than our Suffolk skim-milk 
cheese, and forms an important part of the provisions 
usually stored for a Dutch family. 

Gruybre and Parmesan Cheeses only differ in the nature 
of the milk and in the degree of heat given to the curd in 
different parts of the process. Gruy^re cheese is entirely 
made from new milk, and Parmesan from skimmed mill^ 
In the first, nothing is added to give the flavour; in the 
latter, saffron gives colour and flavour. The process in 
both is exactly similar. Parmesan cheese is made in the 
country l^etween Cremona and Lodi, the richest part of 
Lombardy. The milk of at least fifty cows is required 
for one cheese ; and, as one farm rarely affords pasture 
for such a number, it is usual for the farmers to club 
together. The best kind of cheese is kept for three or 
four Yjcars before it is taken to market In Italy, a 
plateml of grated Parmesan or other cheese is mostly 
served with soup, when each guest takes what he likes, 
and mixes it on his own plate. 

German Cheese.-^^A small cheese, much relished by all 
ranks, is made in the north of Germany, in the simplest 
mannifr, with milk from which the cream has been taken 
off Jto make butter. This is curdled by being placed near 
a fire. When it has become somewhat sour, it is put into 
a linen bag, and all the whey well pressed out ; when it is 
tolerably solid, it is broken by the hand in a tub, and 
made very fine. It remains in this state until the putrid 
fermentation begijis, which is readily perceived by the 
odour. It is then taken in small portions, and formed 
kito small flattened balls, which are ranged on a board 
and set to dry. Caraway seeds are jg^nerally mixed with 
the eutd* In a few days the mellowing goes on, and the 
eehtte becoanes very soft. . The cheeses are sometimes 
{dated in tSit wood smoke of a chimi^, where thar 
remain a considerable time ; and when they are used, the 
imii^ pait lb 1^9^ the rind of an apple. A ymiti 
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Schadsrteg^er^ the great Swiss cheese, is made in the 
qanton of Glams. The curd is preset in boxes, With 
holes to let the whey run out ; and when a considerable 
quantity has been collected, and putrefaction begins, it 's 
worked into a paste with a large proportion of a certain 
dried herb reduced to powder. The paste thus produced 
is pressed into moulds of the shape of a common flower* 
pot, and the putrefaction being stopped by the aromatic 
herb, it dries into a solid mass, which keeps unchanged 
for any length of time. When used, it is rasped or scraped, 
and the powder mixed with fresh butter is spread upon 
bread. 

Boiled Cheese. — Put a tablespoonful of milk into a sauce- 
pan with an ounce of butter, and a quarter of a pound of 
prime cheese, finely grated. Set the whole over a slow 
fire, and wlien it boils add a well-beaten egg ; stir all 
together, turn it into a dish, brown it with a salamander, 
and serve hot. 

Welsh Rarebit,^ CvX bread half an inch thick, toast it 
on both sides very lightly, and cut off the crust ; then cut 
a slice of fat cheese without rind, not quite so latge as the 
toast, upon which lay the cheese in a toaster before a clear 
fire. Watch it lest it brown or get hard, and when the 
cheese is thoroughly melted, remove from the fire, and 
season with mustard, pepper, and siilt. 

Macaroni with Cheese, — Boil a quarter of a pound of 
macaroni in three pints of milk and water and one ounce 
of butter till tender ; strain, and put it into a stewpan, 
with two ounces of butter, a spoonful of flour, and half a 
pint of cream ; season it with pepper and salt, and add a 
quarter of a pound of Parmesan cheese, grated ; mix and 
boil together, put some grated cheese over it in the dish, 
and brown with a salamander. Or, boil the macaroni till 
very soft in brown gravy, then take it out and drain 
it, grate over it Parmesan cheese, and serve hot. Or, 
boil the macaroni in milk, broth, or water ; drain it, and 

? ut it into scallop shells, with pieces of butter and grated 
armesan cheese over it ; over the top grate more, and 
add butter ; set the shells in a Dutch oven, before a clear 
fire, and brown lightly, so as not to harden. Or, the 
macaroni may be dressed in a cheese-toaster instead of 
shells. 

Ramequins.-^Ho'il together a quarter of a pint of milk 
and one ounce of butter, adding two spoonfuls of flour, 
and while quite hot stir in four eggs, beaten smooth, and 
two ounces of grated Parmesan cheese ; bake it in paper 
cases. 

Fondue, — Mix together a quarter of a pound of butter 
and the same of flour, with a pint and a half of cream ; 
boil it to the consistence of a paste ; when cold, stir into 
it four whole eggs, well beaten, and a Quarter of a pound 
of Parmesan cheese, grated ; season with pepper and salt ; 
line a mould with biscuit paste, and bake one hour ; or it 
may be put into paper cases, as ramequins are. 

Stewed Good double Gloucester, whilst new, 

is the best cheese for stewing. Chop the quantity re- 
quired into small portions, then put them in a basin, and 
cover them with ale or porter ; set the basin on the hob 
or in the oven of a kitchen-range, and stir it now and 
then, till well melted and mixed ; having toasted slices of 
bread, pour the stew over the toast and upon a hot j>late ; 
add mustard to taste, and a little Cayenne pepper is an 
excellent addition to this supper dish. , 

Potted Cheese,--V\xi into a marble iPoitar a pound of 
Cheshire cheese, cut into dice ; six ounces of good butter, 
four teaspoonfuh of loaf-sugar in powder, and half a 
teaspoonful of pounded mace, . Pour over the whole a 
g^ass of sherry, and tn a. few minutes beat ^ well 
together. As soon as it is worked into a smooth '^te, 
put it into jars, to be olpse]^ covered. If the 
and the butter emj^yed fs aweet^ cheese thee pwea 

ei, pint 
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dAjdned, with three ounces of butter, add four whole eggs, 
Mtiu the yolks of two, well beaten ; rub through a sieve, 
and add a quarter of a pound of Parmesan cheese, well 
grated ; season with salt and pepper. Line small tart- 
pans, or little deep moulds, with puff-paste, fill them, and 
bake ten minutes. 

Cauliflower with Cheese , — Boil the cauliflower in salt 
and water, and drain it ; soak the largest pieces in white 
sauce, mixed with grated cheese ; dress it upon a dish, 
cover it with the same sauce, sprinkle the top with cheese, 
spread on it a layer of butter, and sprinkle it with bread- 
raspings. Brown with a salamander, or in an oven, and 
serve very hot. This will be found a very savoury and, at 
the same time, delicate dish. 

To Keep When a whole cheese is cut, and the 

consumption small, it is generally found to become un- 
pleasantlv dry and to lose flavour before it is consumed. 
This is best prevented by cutting a sufficient quantity 
for a few days* consumption from the cheese : place 
the remainder in a cool place, rather damp than dry, 
spreading a thin fllin of butter over the cut surface, and 
covering it with a cloth to keep off the dirt. This re- 
moves the objection existing in families against purchas- 
ing a whole cheese at a time. The common practice of 
buying cheese in small quantities should be avoided, as 
not only a higher price is paid for any given quality, but 
there is little likelihood of obtaining exactly the same 
flavour twice running. Should cheese become too dry to 
be agreeable, it may be used for stewing, or when grated 
cheese is wanted. 


THE HORSE.— XVIL 

[Coniinutdfrom p, 

We so far advanced the subject of illness in page 346, ' 
vol. iii., as to finish those cases in which w’c consider 
it safe or advisable for an amateur to interfere. We now 
purpose to notice a few of the accidents to which the 
horse is liable, and which the horsekeeper or his man 
should be able to dress and attend to, if medical assistance 
is not at hand. First and foremost of these, as most men 
know to their cost, stand broken knees. Sooner or later, 
a large percentage of horses, from some cause or the 
other, conic to bear, what is sneeringly called, the 
“ Devonshire coat of arms and when once it is acquired 
the unhappy owner must either make up his mind to wear 
out the horse himself, or, no matter how good he may be, 
sell him at a very reduced price. Horses often are really 
none the worse for a scar on the knee, if the joint has not 
been cut, so as to let out the joint-oil ; but people, unless 
they know the cause of the scar, are generally very shy of 
purchasing one so marked, not believing in the saying 
“ that a horse who has once fallen will like the process so 
little that he will be sure to stand up for the future." The 
best, however, will come down at times, and we have seen 
a valuable hunter roll head over heels, when trotting along 
Smooth turf, from no apparent cause. As it happened, he 
was none the worse, but had it occurred on the road be 
must have been blemished for life. We have known a 
little horse with a scarred knee to be ridden long dis- 
tances to meet the hounds, and still longer ones home 
after hunting, often in the dark, yet a safer horse was 
never crossed, and he has brought his rider along 
rough countiy roads without a stumble. We once knew 
a hunter, valued at some hundreds, who reared up and 
got away from his groom as he was mounting him for 
exercise ; hei dashed down a steep bank into a road, and 
broke both his knees. At the time ten pounds would hav^ 
^ught him, and to any poor man who wanted a gotW 
norse, and did not regard appearance, he wouM have^h 
fcheap indeed, and, well ridden* very likely have made 
something approaching his original price in time. The 


celebrated Charles Apperiey» who wrote undqr th% name 
of “Nimrod," once sold a horse to a nobleman for a latge 
sum. When aj>out to receive the money, he remark^ 
“ Oh, I forgot to tell you that my horse has a broken 
knee." “ It is of no consequence," said the purchaser, 
“ as it does not interfere with his action," and paid him at 
once. We mention these circumstances to show that 
broken knees are not always attended with such untoward 
, results as many imagine, and that it is well worth taking 
! some pains with their cure. Of course, (his depends on 
' the amount of injury done ; and in many cases it would 
be merciful to shoot the poor creature at once, while in 
others he need not lose a day's work. These arc ex^ 
treme cases, yet both come unddT the head of broken 
knees. We are happy to say that, although we have had 
many horses with scarred knees in our stable, our expe- 
rience in treating such cases has been most limited, 
possibly from always having selected our stud with good 
shoulders and action, and making them depend on them- 
selves, and go light in hand, instead of boring on the 
bit for support. Such knowledge as we possess, how- 
ever, our readers shall have the benefit of, supplemented 
by a mode of treatment derived from a most reliable 
source. At the same time, wc heartily wish that they, 
like ourselves, may seldom or never have occasion to 
put it in practice. Wc will just take a slight case, say 
one in which the hair is taken off and the skin grazed. 
Here fomentations with hot water night and morning are 
needed, and, should the place swell, a little tincture of 
arnica in water may be applied, about a drachm of 
arnica to a pint of water being the right proportion. 
As the horse must rest a few days, a dose of physic 
will do him good, and at the same time help to carry 
off any inflammation. If wanted, he may go to work 
again as soon as the swelling has subsided ; but if he 
can be spared for a time, and you wish to have as little 
blemish as possible, a blister over the front of the knee 
will do gooa, and, bringing all the hair off, cause it to grow 
again of the same colour all over, which is often not the 
case unless it is applied. ^ 

The same treatment will answer even where the skin 
has been considerably cut, provided proud flesh is kept 
down by a touch of blue-stone, but as considerable tact 
and discrimination are required to know where to use it 
' and where not, and as we write for inexperienced horse- 
keepers, we should advise them to call in a medical man 
under such circumstances, at least until they have them- 
selves seen similar cases treated. Where the bone is at 
all injured, of course it will be wise to do so at once ; and 
as a novice may not know with certainty when such is the 
case, it is the safest resort in all deep cuts 
What is technically termed cutting is the striking of 
one leg against the other, either in front or behind*; this, 
if not quickly remedied, causes a sore place. When such 
is the case, a proper boot must be used at once, or the 
horse thrown Up until he has acquired more strength, 
either from age or better keep ; as where the horse is well 
made, and does not turn his feet out, cutting generdly 
proceeds from weakness caused by youth or iS* keep. 
Shoeing will at times remedy it ; and if you are in a 
country district, with only a village Vulcan at hand, it will 
be better to take the horse to some man who really knows 
his trade, even should it entail a journev of some (cw 
miles, whenever he is shod. If the horse knocks his legs 
about when of an age for work, and *in good condidon, 
sell him as soon as you can. We know a man who baa 
a very good-looking young horse of this description, for 
which he was several times offered a really high prkff* 
We advised him sell, as the borsc would never be ^ 
any use, as, from bis action and the formation pt hk 
joints, we felt sure he could not go udthout striking* Vlfie 
owner, however, decided|o keep him, although during slPiu 
woHc in th^ sammert^ tegs fiaed consider«ubiy. The 
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sequence wus, that niftien bunting season came on he 
found horse no use, Und, if not actually lame, he nras so 
near it that he has been up to this time in a loose-box, with- 
out doing a day’s work for months. “ Speedy cutting ” is 
striking one leg with the other just under the knee ; it is 
done in the g^Uop, and is so dangerous that we shall sug- 
gest no remedy, and strongly advise our readers to have 
nothing to do with a horse addicted to it, as some day he 
will come down^headlong with them should they do so. It 
will be known a scar or roughness just under the knee. 
For slow work it is of no consequence, and a horse may 
perchance, by a timely notice of the defect, be bought 
cheap, and do such work for years ; but never attempt to 
gallop or hunt him. Boots are made to guard against it, 
and in a measure do so ; but a horse must be unusually 
good to induce us to ride him, even with such safeguards, 
that is, as a pleasure horse ; of course, for a special pur* 
pose, such as stceplechasing, racing, or anything of that 
sort, they would be at once resorted to. “ Overreach ” is 
the striking of the hind shoe into the fore foot, and 
often causes bad wounds. It should be healed as soon 
as possible, or, if the horn becomes affected, it may 
prove serious. Gunpowder was at one time a favourite 
remedy, but perhaps arnica brushed in is as good as 
anything, or blue-stone will do— anything, in fact, to dry 
up the w'ound, and cause a scab — of course, the place 
should be carefully washed first, and the horse confined 
to his box until it has healed. If much bruised and 
torn, it is best to call in a medical man. Pricks in 
shoeing often cause lameness, but they are of a nature 
that the amateur can scarcely treat himself ; and if 
removing the shoe, and putting the foot in a cold bran 
poultice for a day or two, does not give relief, aid must 
be called in. Quitter ” and corns, also, had better be 
treated professionally, as they are beyond the scope of 
instructions we could give in an article of this sort. ' 

The same may be said of all strains of the sinews, such 
as breaking down, and like accidents. The only thing left 
for us to consider under our present heading will be 
thorns, v^iich are often very troublesome amongst hunters. 
It should be the grooms care to scrupulously search for 
these after hunting, which he can best do by well wetting 
the legs ; the hand then passed over them will at once 
detect any strange substance, and they can generally be 
easily removed. Sometimes, however, he will require to 
open the skin slightly with a knife, and we have known 
poultices necessary. When such is the case, currants 
form as good and strong a poultice as anything, and 
we once used them successfully for this purpose. Should 
the horse not be very lame, or the parts much inflamed, 
it is as well to work as rest him, as the exercise will 
often move the thorn. We once knew a steeplechaser 
which* 9 uddenly went lame in the stable, refused his corn, 
could n(H lay down, and seemed to be gradually wasting 
away. He was first treated as for a strain, but all to no 
pur^se. At length he was thrown, an incision made, 
and a stout black thorn found completely imbedded in the 
musckj of the thigh. The surgeon employed attempted 
to get it out, but failed, and the horse was afterwards 
destroy^. This is an extreme case of injury from thorns. 
On the other hand, we knew an old hunter killed whose 
thighs, when he was skinned, were found to contain 
ntimerous thorns* , 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

man Aid to Vinegar, when taken 

ki moderate quantities, assists digestion. It 
when taken with raw vegetable food, 
.st&ds imd similar attictes of diOkl U Is also of 
ifie In aiding the digestion of those kinds of food, 
contain rich 


TAe The date is the fruit of the Phofnix dactv 
lifera^ a date-tree. When ripe, the date has a pleasdht 
taste, not unlike the fig, but if gathered too early the 
flavour is apt to be astringent. The Arabs prepare a 
kind of meal from this fruit, by hardening It in the 
sun. The young leaves of the date-tree are ?rfso eaten 
with lemon-juice as a salad. When the date-tree is per- 
forated, a kind of white sap, known as “ date-milkr » 
obtained. This liquid possesses a very agreeable, sweet 
taste, and is given to sick persons. The hard stones 
found inside the dates, are employed by the Arabs as 
food for cattle, after they have been cnished and softened 
in water. Ropes and sails are also made by the Arabs 
from the filaments which arise from the stumps of the 
branches. They also weave mats and similar articles 
from the old leaves. The wood of the date-tree is very 
durable, and is employed for beams of houses, and simi- 
lar purposes. The date-tree often grows to a hundred 
feet in height, and is very profitable to the natives of the 
countries where it grows, as it requires no attention, and 
will thrive as well on sandy as on cultivated soils. Dates 
are nourishing, though rather hard of digestion, but when 
eaten in excess, are liable to cause headaches and affec- 
tions of the skin. 

Aftcho7fy Salad . — Wash the anchovies in water, re- 
move the bones and the insides, and also the heads, fins, 
and tails. Put them on a dish, with some young onions, 
parsley, lettuces cut small, and a sliced lemon. Pour 
over them the juice of the lemon, mixed with salad oil, 
and send to table. 

Aleberryn--l^o\\ some ale, put in some slices of bread, 
and a blade of mace. Then boil, siveeten with loaf-sugar, 
and strain it. . 

Wash Ball , — Take four ounces of sweet flag, the same 
quantity of lavender flowers, six ounces of orris-root, and 
two ounces of rose-leaves. Powder them in a mortar, 
and mix with them one pound of hard soap, scraped fine. 
When well mixed, bring into a proper consistence with \ 
little water, and roll it into balls. 

Grapes . — The leaves of vine, when carefully dried in 
the shade, are said to make an excellent substitute fot 
tea. The leaves and prunings from the vine, also, when 
fermented, produce vinegar of superior quality. ITic 
expressed juice of unripe grapes is known as verjuice, 
and was formerly a popular remedy for bruises, and simi- 
lar complaints. When the wood of the vine is converted 
into charcoal, it forms a pigment used by artists, and is 
also employed as a crayon for drawing outlines. Reduced 
to a fine powder, it forms an excellent dentifrice for 
cleansing the teeth. The sap fror.i the vine was formerly 
employed as a remedy for weak eyes: and its tendrils 
have been used as a pickle, llie blossoms of the vine, 
on account of the agreeable odour they possess, wet‘e 
formerly placed in wine to perfume it. It has been re- 
commended to paint the walls black, against which grape- 
vines have been planted, as it has been found that when 
that is done, the vines yield a much larger supply of 
grapes. This is due to die readiness with which mack 
surfaces absorb the heat, while the sun shines on them, 
and thus increase the temperature of the vine» 

To Preserve Bread for Long Periods*-*^ Cut the bread 
into thick slices, and bake it in an oven, so as to 
render it perfectly dry. In this condition it will keep 
good for any length of time required^ and without turning 
mouldy or sour, like ordinary breads " The bread thus 
prepared must, however, be carefully preserved femn 
pressure, otherwise, owing to its brittleness, it will .soon 
tall to pieces. When ie:<|uired for use, it will only ^ 
necessary to dtp the an instant 

water, and then JMd fire dll diy^ aii||;|heh 

butter k/w^Cn It vdtt; toast. 

way of sproserving w sea voyages, gdd ^ 

beeaten 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.-XXXVil. 

MODEL SHIP-BUILDING (coniinued frotn p. 97)- 

How to build a Model of a 2l~ton Yacht . — We will 
here note that the gunwale, stancheons, waterways, 
hatchways and sills, rudder and tiller, and all the other 
fittings on the deck, should be made of close-grained 
mahogany, and the bulwarks of straight-grained yellow 
deal, and varnished. The tops of the hatchways and the 
inside of the frames are the only parts to bi painted. 
They should be white or stone colour, except the small 
hatch fore and aft, which may be black. As in previous 
articles, the measurements given are those of the original 
yacht, which can be reduci:d to the three-quarter scale by 
means of the scale contained in ordinary cases of mathe- 
matical instruments. 

Now proceed to fix the deck by so bradding it to the 
main-deck beams that the brads are concealed by the 
water-way. Fix the water-way, using as few brads as 
possible ; punch them in, and fill the holes with putty, 
coloured to match the 
wood. Do not brad the 
deck to the cross-beams, 
except where the brads 
will be covered, such as 
under the after-deck, and 
under the sills of the 
hatchways, over the main 
Cabins. The frames of 
the hatches, fore and aft, 
are marked a (Fig. 4), re- 
bated and mitred at the 
angles, which are 2 feet 

2 inches and 4 feet square 
respectively, outside di- 
mensions, and projecting 

3 inches above the declc 
These hatches are fiat on 
the top. The frames are 
fitted in the deck be- 
tween the cross-beams, 
as indicated on page 97. 

The mam hatchway or 
companion is 10 feet 8 
inches long, 4 feet 4 
inches wide outside, and 
1 foot 6 inches high from Fie. 

the deck. The heads and 

sills, b^ by are 3 inches in thickness and 4 inches in 
breadth, and the mullions 5 inches in breadth, and the 
corner mullions 5 inches square, rebated and fitted 
together, as represented in Figs, i, 3, 5, and 9. The 
mullions, a, are tenoned into the head and sill, and these 
are dovetailed into the mullions, c. The ends of the 
hatchways are plain, and tongued into the corner mul- 
lions. The top, dy is i i inch thick, and curved like the 
deck. The openings in the sides are filled in with mica, 
bedded in putty, to represent glass. The cover of the 
Companion, Figs. 5 and 9, is i foot 10 inches square, 
working between two guides,/ / fixed to the top of the 
hatchway. At the end are represented two doors, 

Fig. la Now make the frame to fit the inside of the 
hatchway, and fix it in the deck ; then fix the sill, which 
is it inch thick, and 5} inches broad, and rounded on 
the edge, and brad them to the deck. Next make the 
small hatchway, and construct it in the same manner as 
the above ; the breadth and height being the same, the 
onlv differenoj is the length, which is 3 feet 11 inches, 
and having glass on the four sides 



and made secure by some simple means. To m&e them 
will require some skill and experience, and whjm the 
trouble is thought to be too great or difficult, tmb ^des 
may be plain and tongued into the corner ^eces, the 
same as the ends, m (Fig. 3), but of course it will not 
give to the model the same amount of finish. 

The windlass for hauling up the anchor is represented 
by Figs. II, 12, and 13. The frames are 4 inches thick 
and 1 foot 10 inches broad through the axis of the barrel, 
and shaped as shown in Fig. 1 2. The spdbe between them 
for the barrel is 1 foot 10 inches. The barrel, by through 
the centre, is 9 inches, formed as shown by jf, Fig. 1 1. 
The ends of the barrel are 1 foot 3 inches diameter. A 
ratchet wheel is fixed on one end, and a cog-wheel, l foot 
9 inches diameter, at the other, which is worked by a 
pinion, 3^ inches diameter, keyed on to a spindle. On 
each end of the spindle a crank is fitted (see Fig. 13), 
That part of the frame marked is 4 inches by 6 inches 
broad, and connected to the frame of the windlass by two 
chocks, d and Cy leaving a space between of 8 inches for 

the bowsprit, which bears 
i on the bottom chock, and 
fixed by the pin, / A 
tenon is formed on the 
bottom of the frames, and 
let into the deck. If de- 
sired, the windlass may 
be dispensed , with, and 
adopting in lieu of it a 
stancheon, the same size 
as Cy and similarly con- 
nected together and fixed. 
A hole is made for the 
bowsprit in the bulwarks, 
on the larboard side of 
the stem. 

The rudder, <1, Fig. 17, 
is 6 inches square at the 
head, and has a hole 4 
inches square, and slightly 
tapered to receive the end 
of the tiller. The rudder 
is diminished from the 
head to 3]^ inches in thick- 
ness at the bottom ; it is 
2 feet broad at the widest 
part. The tiller is 7 feet 
long and 4 inches square 
is curved and diminished 
16. Over the hole in the 
foot 
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Fig. 13. 


On the top of these hatchways is a slwlight, 2 feet 6 
Inches long by 2 feet 3 inches wide (see Figs. 5 and 6). 
Figs. 7 and 8 are . sections to an enWged scale of tl^ 
fnune and ridge. Hmse hatchways must hr removal^, 


where it fits the rudder, and 
to 7 \ inches, as shown in Fig. 

deck for the rudder fit a piece of mahogany, i foot 9 
inches broad, and inch thick, and round the edges; 
one end will fit against the riser of the afterdeck (see 
Fig. 22). A similar piece, 2 feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 
broad, and 1 } inch thick, and the edges rounded, should 
be fixed to the deck under the mast, one end to fit into 
the sill of the main hatchway, and cleaned off flush with 
it (see Fig. 21). Then fix on this an octagonal block, by 
12 inches across the sides, and li inch thick, %ith a 
groove for the tenon on the bottom of the mast to fit 
into. Then fix a stancheon under the mast, between the 
keel and the deck, to strengthen it. 

The heel of the mast is thus made, that it may be 
readily struck for the convenience of packing the model 
in a case, which will require to be 55 feet long, 14 feet 
wide, and 14 feet 6 inches deep inside. Then, by simply 
lowering the topmast, and taking the pin out of the bow- 
sprit and running it back, and turning up the booms, the 
whole of the rigging can be laid on the deck. Some 
means must be contrived for steadying the model in dm 
case to prevent friction mid dmnage. 

It will ijpw be nece2«nry to float the jmodel. and asceir 
tain the;; i^i^fht altd the piop^ distribution of the baUast 
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required to jmmme it to the water-line, s, on the sheer 
plan (^, I, p. 17), by placing stones, or any other weighty 
materiSTbetween the ribs, separating them by a piece of 
cardboard. Then note the weight of each lot, and make 
wood moulds to nicely fit the keel and planking— which 
can be done more conveniently when only three or four 
of the planks are fixed. Well grease or oil them, and 
make plaster of Paris moulds. Let these get thoroughly 
dry, then balance one in a pair of scales; put in the 
weight required;' and run lead into the mould until the 
weight is counterpoised ; and proceed in like manner with 
the others. Cast in the middle of each weight a wire 
staple or screw-ring. These weights will be put in place 
or removed by taking ^ofT the large hatchway. By thus 
distributing the ballast, the symmetry of model is not 
disturbed, as would be the case if the lead were placed on 
the keel, which is too far from the centre of gravity of 
the ship. 

In describing the spars, rigging, and sails, it will be 
necessary to avoid technicalities, which would confuse 
rather than assist the amateur. And where the details 


cfaisd fashion, will make the best toc^ for the purpose. 
The strap of the lower dead-eyes may be of copper wire, 
and neatly soldered where the ends meet at the neck, just 
above the small eye ; or a rope ma^r be used instead ; 
taper the ends to lap them without increasit^ the size, 
and bind them tocher with spun yarn, leaving an eye 
at the bottom for the screw (see Fig. 2). 

In giving the size of a rope, it is usual to give the 
circumference, but for small cords required for models^ 
the diameter will be more convenient. 

The spars should be made of straight-grained yellow 
deal and varnished, and the following parts may be 
painted a buff colour, viz., the octagonal part at the 
bottom of the mast, and the upper part above the top 
boom ; the topmast, 4 feet up from the bottom, and 4 
feet 6 inches down from the top ; the cross-tree ; and 
the part of the bowsprit that is within the bulwarks. 
All the standing rigging, such as the fore and back 
stays, and shrouds, and bowsprit side stays, and also 
the dead eyes, should be painted black, and varnished* 

The mast (Fig. 23) is 30 feet from the deck to the tinder 



are clearly defined in the diagrams the description will be 
as brief as possible. 

The sheave-blocks should be made of boxwood, and 
the holes drilled ; and when for two or more sheaves, the 
holes should be as close together as possible ; a brad-awl 
will not do for the purpose. Time and trouble will be 
saved by cutting out a length across the grain of the 
wood, of the required length and breadth of the block ; 
then mark the holes with a centre-punch, and drill theni, 
shape and then cut them asunder of the required 
thickn^, which should be marked off when setting out 
the holes ; then shape the sides as shown in Fig. 19. The 
dead-eyes for the shrouds may be prepared in like manner, 
shaped, and cut asunder ; drill the holes for the lanyai^s 
at^ shape the sides,, and form the hollow round them for 
the shrouds with a coarse round file. The hook and strap 
of the blocks should be made of copper wire, cut off to 
the required length, and tapered at each end for the hook 
and for neatly bending the other end round the neqjt of 
tite hook, as shown in Fig. 19. In some cases it will be 
tiffcpitSAry to take one end of the lanyard the str^« 
dim &slen it with spun yam, as shown in In 

eastf the weed tnttst be cut away Ibr pnrp^ |n 

the lanyaidviM the 

holes w » bwtifraw^ sitasifened 


side of lower cap, and from this to the upper side of top 
cap ^ is 6 feet. The diameter above the lower cap is 
7 inches, and at the top 6 inches, llie top cap should be 
of brass, and the hole for the topmast so arranged as to 
bring the point of it over the top of the lower mast. Fix 
the three eyes, c, c, c, for the 4I inch single sheave-blocks 
for the peak halyards, the lower one must be out of the 
centre of the mast, so as to be clear of the tackle of the 
boom-topping lift The eye-bolt for this must prmecl 
from the mast, so that it will clear the lower cap. The 
blocks for the boom-topping lift are 5 inches long, with 
double sheaves. A sheave hole is formed at £ for the top- 
mast lift^and bdow the top cap are two cleats, /, / with 
sheave holes for the bowsprit stay ; let one end be made 
fast to an eye-bolt in the deck, Fig. 21, then rove through 
the cleat, and then through a 6-inch block attached to 
the ring on the bowsprit, then through the other cleat, 
and the end strapped to double tfwsave tackle made fast 
to an eye-bolt in the deck, close to the mast, marked ^ 
Fig, 21, The 4i-mch single blocks, jy, are for the 
hoist, a similar block is strapped to the point of tho , 
sail, thmug^ these reeve a single frtneh rope, and 
the ends fast to the betayNri^l^* ft on the bot^ «pio 
mast The lowor oap lu I'tpa 9I 5 

inches wide« end 4. in€t^ tfakh;, with a heteipislll^ 
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the end, Ji inches square, to which the mast is fitted. 
The hole for the topmast is 5 inches square, between the 
two holes is inches. On the part of the cap-fore of 
topmast, the crossiree is fixed by screw bolts. The 
crosjtrce is 10 feet 3 inches long, 3 inches broad, and 
1} inch thick in the middle, and 2^- inches by inch 
thick at the ends ; form a fork at the ends for the topmast 
side-stays, and put a pin through to prevent them coming 
out 2 feet 3 inches of the lower end of mast is octagonal, 
and 9J inches diameter ; and 9 inches diameter at the 
top, or 2 feet below the cap, this part is gradually in- 
creased to I foot square to form a seat for the cap ; under- 
neath the cap at each corner is an eye-bolt. Those at the 
fore-corners are for the jib-hoist, which is a f-inch rope 
rove through the blocks, and the ends belayed to the 
mast, same as foresail-hoist. The eye-bolts on the aft 
side of the cap are for tlie blocks of the boom stay. These 
arc 5J single blocks for f-inch rope, which is rove through 
a block on the end of the boom, and those under the cap ; 
make one end fast to an cyc-bolt on the deck, the other 
end to a 5J ijlock for double tackle, hook the bottom block 
to eye-bolt on deck. Next set up the mast, and stay it 
with temporary ropes, and prepare the shrouds of x J-inch 
rope. 

SOCIETY.— VII. 

BALLS, SUPPKRS, ETC. {conttnutd from p. 

The next most important arrangement is to provide 
plenty of light. The ordinary chandeliers and lamps of a 
household an* seldom sufficient for occasions of this kind, 
and require to be supplemented by hired candelabra or I 
temporary fittings. The ball-room should be furnished | 
with ** rout seats,** or forms made of cane-work. These 
take up little space, and are not liable to be displaced, to I 
the inconvenience of the company. There arc, in almost | 
all large towns, furnishers of requisites for the ball-room, 
and to these warehouses it is better to apply when the 
giving of a ball is of unusual occurrence. Confectioners 
also generally contract to supply everything necessary for 
the ball-room as well as the supper, if required to do so. 

As soon as the number of guests expected is ascertained, 
the hostess should bespeak any extra attendants she may 
want, and give the order for the supper and refreshments. 
As a general rule, it is better to let a confectioner find 
everything, at the rate of a certain sum per head for an 
average number. The price, of course, varies with the 
nature of the order given. The only things which house- 
keepers generally find it profitable to provide for ball 
suppers are solid fare, such as cold joints, beef, hams, 
tongues, chickens, and lobster salads. Wines, also, are 
mostly provided by the host. IJy the adoption of this 
plan, the confectioner is required only to set such things 
on the table as belong to his particular branch of busi- ' 
ness, and these articles he can generally supply at a 
cheaper rate than private persons can. 

The most expensive contracts arc those for what are 
termed “ sit-down suppers.” This is a repast at which all 
the guests are seated. If the company be numerous, the 
guests have to succeed each other at intcivals required 
for re-arranging the tables. It is imperative that any 
viands that have been cut should be replaced by fresh 
ones for succeeding visitors. To make a selection of 
guests to be well -cared for first, and leave the rest of| 
the company tc fare as best they can from remnants, 1 
would be the height of ill-manners. ' 

A modification of the former arrangement is for all the 
ladies to be seated, whilst the gentlemen of the company 
assist in waiting on them. Here, again, consideration is 
need^ on the part of the hostess, lest the ladies should 
remain too long at table, and also lest sufficient relays df 
fresh viands and table requisites should not be forthcom- 
ing for the gentlemen. 


It must be stated that neither of these is very 
satisfactory. A ball being essentially an enteri^nment 
suited to young people, a set supper is somewhm; qut of 
place. Lovers of dancing are generally content to sacrifice 
some of the pleasures of the table to that of dancing. For 
this reason a most convenient arrangement appears to be 
one by which it is understood that at, say twelve o’clock, 
supper will be served, leaving the guests to go down 
with their partners just as they please. Previous to 
that hour the dining-room, which ma/ throughout the 
evening have been devoted to light refreshments, should be 
closed for half an hour, to enable the attendants to prepare 
the more solid fare. Every available space where tables 
and buffets can be placed should be supplied with viands, 
plates, glasses, &c., leaving the company to select their 
own locality. As soon as the appetite of one se" of the 
company is satisfied, others should take their dace, 
and so on, till every one has been served. The host- 
should stay in the dining-room as long as convenient 
during the period of supper. The hostess, after having 
been re-conducted to the drawing-room, remains there, 
finding escort for those who have been left behind, and 
seeing that no one is overlooked. 

Good music is indispensable to the success of a ball. 
The pianoforte is not sufficient. A cornet is a valuable 
addition, and for most private rooms is enough. The 
harp is sometimes preferred, but the latter instrument 
possesses the disadvantage of taking up a great ileal of 
room. If several musicians be engaged, they should be 
placed in some room or gallery adjoining the ball-room. 

At balls all doors should be taken off their hinges 
except those which arc to be kept closed during the 
evening. The keys of the latter should be removed. 
Muslin hangings should be suspended at the sides of the 
doorways whence doors have been removed. Flowers 
assist greatly in making a ball-room look gay, but highly- 
scented flowers and shrubs should be excluded. 

A cloak-room should be arranged for ladies to unwrap 
in. Numbered tickets should be provided, and pinned on 
, each lady's wrappers, and a corresponding ticket given to 
' the owner. Gentlemen leave their hats and coats with 
the servant in the hall, unless an apartment be especially 
appropriated to their use. Gentlemen who wear opera- 
hats, however, frequently carry their hats with them the 
entire evening, thus .'^voiding the delay of getting them 
I when leaving. It is very Questionable whether gentlemen 
who do not dance should be present at all. They are 
certainly out of place lounging round the entrances of the 
room, or standing in the way of the dancers. 

Strangers, when they meet at a private house, are not 
supposed to dance with each other without an introduc- 
tion. If a gentleman should omit seek this advantage, 
he should not feel surprised that a lady refuses his offer 
and accepts another from a more eligible partner. The 
ceremony of a ball-room introduction is a very slight 
matter. If a gentleman sees a lady with whom he would 
like to dance, he has only to go to any member of the 
family, or person that represents the host, and ask him to 
present him to the lady, for the form to be compUiM ^ith. 
The introduction need not hold good for recognition after- 
wards unless the lady be so disposed. 

Promenading in a private room after a dance is not 
now in fashion. On the termination of a dance the gentle- 
man should offer his left arm to his partner, and conduct 
her to her seat nearjier chaperon. H6 should then meike 
lus bow and retire. 

Cards, with the list of dances inscribed, are geaerattf> 
supplied for making engagements at balls^ Once 
an engagement should not on any account be bnmiL 
If such should unavoidably be tne case, the lady* or 
gentleman whose fault it ma^ be should not dance dudAg 
the dance in question; li; for instance, two partners^ 
shoUkl dmtn onedady for the same quadrUle or yaJMCi the 
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lady^ having inadvertently engaged herself to both, should 
decline^anctng with either, but should set the gentle- 
men iree to choose other partners. 

The last dance before supper is one of great interest to 
partners, as the gentleman escorts the lady with whom he 
then dances to supper. 

It is not considered well-mannered to leave a ball im- 
mediately after supper ; some little time should be spent 
in the baU^rooin^ afterwards. Chaperons, however, who 
are particularly careful of their fair chatges, make it a 
general rule to retire after the first dance after supper. 
The manner of retiring slmuld be unobtrusive, in order 
not to set an example which might tend to break up the 


The dress worn by young ladies at a ball should be of 
a light and gauzy kind, and of a length of skirt that 
enables the wearer to thread her way without impediment 
to herself and other dancers. Trains are quite out of 
place in a ball-room, and even if carried over the arm, 
are simply an encumbrance. Gentlemen wear the ordi- 
nary black suit that constitutes full evening dress, with 
very open waistcoat, white necktie, and light lavender or 
white kid gloves. A button-hole bouquet of choice 
flowers is now-a-days very general. 

After a ball, guests call at the house of the host and 
hostess and leave cards, or pay a personal visit, within two 
or three days at the latest. 


COOKERY.— LXXXIII. 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. {continued from p. 190). 

Lan^ue de Veau d la Trim the tongue, and 

steep It in boiling water to loosen the skin that covers 
its surface, which must then be removed. Then cover 
it with thin slices of bacon, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg, together with chopped parsley, chives, 
thyme, and other seasoning herbs. Now line the inside 
of a stewpan with slices of bacon and minced beef, and 
place the ^onguc in it, together with onions, parsley, basil, 
mushrooms, salt, and pepper. Moisten them with a 
glassful of white wine, and the same quantity of bouillon^ 
and lay more minced beef and slices of bacon over it, 
so as to cover it. Put the lid on the stewpan, and place 
burning charcoal on it, and let the stewpan simmer over a 
moderate fire for about six hours. When the tongue is 
sufficiently done, cut it down the centre without dividing 
it, spread it out on a plate, and serve it at table with 1 
sauce garnished with small cucumbers. 

The sauce for this dish is prepared with roux^ mixed 
with the gravy furnished by the tongue while it was* 
being cooked. Boil it down to a proper consistence, 
and thdh add the juice of a lemon, or some vinegar, and 
the cucumbers, 

Langue de Bceuf h la Braise is cooked in a similar 
manner. 

Oreilles de Veatt Faredes {Calves' Ears with Forcemeat), 
— Clean some calves’ cars, and place them in a stewpan 
lined vmh slices of bacon, and lay more slices over them. 
Pour over them equal parts of white wine and bouillon^ 
together with some slices of lemon from which the pips 
have been removed, or some verjuice. Add also some 
onions, carrots, and other vegetables cut in slices, together 
with parley* chives, thyme, bay-leaves, &c., cut into 
shmB pieces; and dbok them at a gentle heat When 
suffidendy done, remove the ears, and drain them, then 
fill them with some cooked forcemeat, dress them with 
egypi imd butier, and brown them carefuUy under a hoi 
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grated Parmesan cheese, boi! it down, continually stirring 
until it becomes thick. Add afterwards some butter, 
and the yolks of four eggs. Mix the whole well together, 
and fill the ears with the composition. Then dip them 
in butter, and cover them with bread-crumbs and grated 
cheese, and brown them under a hot cover. 

Pieds d*Agneau d la Sauce Tomate {Lambd Trafters 
with Tomato Sauce). — Place the trotters in a stewpan with 
some sweet oil over a clear fire, and turn them frequently 
until they become brown ; then lay them on a dish and 
cover them with tomato sauce. 

Pieds de Mouton d la Sauce 7<?wo/r.— Mutton trotters 
are dressed in a similar manner, with tomato sauce. 

Tete de Veau P'arcde {Calf's Head Stuffed). — Blanch a 
calfs head, and remove the bone as directed for THe de 
Veau au naturel, cutting across all the flesh under it. 
Remove the brain, the tongue, and a portion of the flesh 
of the cheeks, and other parts where it is thick. Cut the 
meat into thin slices, or into small pieces of the shape of 
dice, then chop up some fillet of veal with beef fat and 
seasoning herbs, and mix them well together ; or if pre- 
ferred, place them in a mortar with three whole eggs, and 
beat them into a paste, at the same time adding some 
JUS and two spoonfuls of brandy. Mix these materials 
with what has been removed from the head, and season 
them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. The calfs head from 
which the bones have been removed, is then to be placed 
on a cloth, and the stuffing introduce ; arrange the meat 
over it, and fasten it with string so as to preserve as much 
as possible the usual shape of the calfs head, and tie it 
up in a cloth. Place it in a vessel of the proper size, 
with equal parts of bouillon and white wine, with a carrot, 
parsnip, four onions, and some slices of lemon from which 
the pips hjive been removed. Add also some parsley, 
chives, bay-leaves, thyme, and a little garlic if thought 
necessary, with salt and pepper. Let them simmer over 
a gentle fire for at least three hours, until ready, then 
remove the head from the vessel, take it out from the cloth, 
and lay it carefully on a dish. Now boil down a portion 
of the liquor in which it was boiled, with some mushrooms 
cut into small squares, an anchovy chopped up into small 
pieces, together with more jm. When the liquid has become 
reduc^ to the proper consistence for sauce, add to it some 
small cucumlx^rs, cut in slices or strips, and squeeze the 
juice of a lemon over it. Sometimes calfs head is served 
at tabic when cold, as an entremet. In this case it 
should be boiled in white wine, with the usual seasoning, 
and half a pound of bacon cut small, and fried, until it 
has be^un to turn brown. It is also necessary to moisten 
the calrs head with lemon-juice before tying it up in the 
cloth. 

Idle de Veau en Tortue {Calf's Head Dressed like 
Turtle). — Cut into small squares any portions that may 
be left of the head of veal previously served at table, and 
it is immaterial in what manner it may have been dressed, 
whether an naturel or farede. Then dress in butter some 
mushrooms, and some veal sweetbread. Add a little 
flour, and fus au vifty if you have it, or some bouillon ; or 
if the calf^ head was dressed en farede^ some of the lk|uor 
in which it was boiled. Add to it two glasses of wnite 
wine, with salt and pepper. Simmer down the materials 
to the proper consistence, and then put in it som&queneilei 
prepared with veal, some small cucumbers, the entire 
yolks of some hard-boiled eggs, and whites cut into 
pieces. When the liquid is suflficiendy thkk^ pour it over 
the meat, and place the dish n^r the fire to keep it as 
hot as ^ssible without boiling* This ragoflt may be 
served with a whole head farede. 

Tite de Veau Friie {Fried Cal/s mnd).-^ut in pieces 
any pmtions may be tefi cn the cooked head, or veal, 
and soak thehv in a nwhm df vinegar and white adne, 
bottiflon; dfid Then cover them wkh 

‘ '' idryNWgi md at a moderate heat ^ 
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CONStkU^TION OK LOCKS/ 

PAMQTi? TTPTTnM 017 I OPiTQ T Wards. To produce a lock which ^all be fiee i^oni these 

LUJNblKULllUJN Ur LULKb.— L objections has been the study of many mge^yous la- 

One object of the articles on this subject is to furnish ventors, whose various locks have different properties and 
the householder with a means of determining what lock advantages. 

he should purchase for each respective purpose, depend- It is convenient, but by no means easy, to clii^sify the 
ing on the extent of security he desires to effect. The various descriptions of locks under their respective head- 

other object is to impart such a knowledge of the con- ings. In many locks there are two or more distinct 

struction of locks, and of each lock in particular, as may principles so equally embodied that to decide in which 
enable the householder to clean, and to rectify any small class to place them is a task of no (jrdinary difficulty, 
derangement to which locks are all liable as also to give Some locks receive their names from the principles of 
him an idea how to remove them, or fit and put them on ; their construction, such as tumbler-locks and lever- 
besidcs adapting keys by filing and other means. locks ; others, from their shape, as D-locks and P-locks 

Comtruction of Locks .— consist of springs and for gates ; a third kind, from the purposes to which they 
bolts for the purpose of securing doors, drawers, desks, are applied, as closet-locks, cuiSboard-locks, and so on. 
safes, and other enclosures. This they do by means of Again, a lock sometimes derives its name from the sup- 
an interior bolt, which ought not to be capable of being posed shape of the ward, as L-ward, T-ward, and Z-ward. 
moved except by the application of a key, or by some Two great classes of locks arc the indoor and outdoor 

locks. The latter class 
includes the various de- 
scriptions of wooden- 
stock locks, the D-locks 
and P-locks above-men- 
tioned, and the many 
varieties of padlocks. 

The indoor locks con- 
stitute, as might be ex- 
pected, a far more nu- 
merous and important 
class. Amongst the prin- 
cipal is the draw-back 
lock, for street-doors, 
which may be locked with 
a key, or the bolt of which 
may be drawn back by a 
handle or so acted on by the 
ressurc of a spring as to be 
eft half way out at pleasure. 
If drawn back by a handle, 
the bolt leaves the door un- 
fastened ; if locked by the 
key it can only be withdrawn 
by the same agency ; whilst 
if the spring be used the 
door is closed, but the 
handle withdraws the bolt 
with the greatest ease. 
When these locks are of 
coarse construction and 
made of wood, they are 
called springstock ; when 
of iron, and of better finish, they arc known as iron-rim 
locks. There are the mortise, the brass-case, and the 
iron-rim locks for the doors of rooms ; the first "bf these 
is of more finished workmanship than the second, and the 
second is superior to the third. Then, again, room locks 
are distinguished by the number of the bolts ; a lock of 
one bole is called a closet lock, or a dead lock ; if a second 
bolt be added, worked by a spring and hancUe, it is 
known as a two-bolt lock ; while a three- bolt^ lock is 
furnished with a private bolt, which acts only on one 
side of the door. A lock without wards is called a plain 
lock ; sometimes the wards are termed wheels, whence 
one-whccled locks, two-whecled locks, &c. Again, when 
the wards arc of superior quality, and almost circular in 
ofasone-v“ 


secret method of mani- 
pulation. 

Common locks luave 
a strong bolt, which 
must be fitted in a 
proper box or case 
affixed to the door, so 
enclosing the bolt that 
it cannot be withdrawn 
except by the application 
of the key. 

The key should enter 
the lock by a small key- 
hole .'ind be surrounded 
with wards, so as to allow 
the passage through which 
it passes in turning to move 
llie bolt to be very crooked 
and intricate, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the in- 
troduction of any instrument 
or false key to withdraw the 
bolt. 

In lumblcr-locks, the 
tumbler is a catch or click 
which holds the bolt to pre- 
vent its being withdrawn 
cxceiit the tumbler be re- 
moved by the key, which is 
done at the same time that 
it shoots the bolt. 

Common locks cannot 
be made perfectly secure 
from being picked or opened without the right key, from 
the circumstance that the wards, though they may be 
variously disposed so as to require a very crooked key, 
must be always left fixed in the lock, and their figure may 
be taken by introducing a small false key, covered with 
wax, or other plastic substance to receive the impres 
sion of the wards. From this impression may be con- 
structed a false or skeleton key which will enter the lock 
and withdraw the bolt ; or, if it only succeed in raising 
the tumbler, the bolt may sometimes be forced back by 
other means. Another reason for the insufficiency of an 
ordinary lock is that the variations in form and structure 
which the wards arc capable of are very limited ; there- 
fore, it is impossible to turn out a large number of locks 
without many of them being of similar pattern and 
construction, and with keys capable of 0|)enitig each 



shape, the lock is spoken 


i-wlird round, two-ward 


, round, and so on. Right-hand and left-hand locks are 

other reciprocally. Hence they afford but an imperfect so called from the edge of the door to which they arc 
security ; as any ill-disposed person may, by furnishing fixed ; and ring-locks and knob-locks from the descrip* 

himself with a great variety of old keys, be enabled to tion of handle cipidoyed. 

open almost any common lock, particularly if these There are alsdmumerous but less important varieti^ ol 
keys are filed away to skeletons, that is, leaving as little locks— drawer locks, table locks^ Chest locks, book-c!kse 

as possible of the solid part of the keys, which will then ] - - - 

*l>ave agreater chance of passing in between the iatriciite 


locks, carpet-bag locks, caddy locks, besides , many ctbem 
which aiie Imowirt^ carpenters ana locksmidtft* To aiU 
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these kinds the general name of cabinet locks is indis* 
criminatory applied. 

Wariied Ztf-vfejr,— '•We shall now proceed to speak of 
warded locks, most of which are constructed in the fol* 
lowing ways : — First, the case of the common room- 
. door lock, a bolt shoots out, which catches in some kind 
of staple or box. Again, a tea-caddy lock is so con- 
structed that the bolt acts upon a staple in the edge of the 
lock. The web, <jr flat part of the key, usually revolves 
round the shaft, wicn the key enters the lock. Coming 
into contact with the bolt, the web acts directly or indi- 
rectly on it, and moves it according to the impulse received 
from the turning of the key. The more ordinary locks 
are oblong quadrangles ill shape, and are fitted with wards 
or wheels, in order to render tampering with them more 
difficult, unless the proper key be employed. 

The ordinary back-spring warded locl^ without tumbler, 
is shown in Fig. l. It emits a snapping 
noise when being locked, which is due to 
the pressure of the bolt during a par- 
ticular stage of the operation. This cir- 
cumstance generally indicates its dif- 
ference from a tumbler lock. The bolt 
in the diagram is represented as fully 
shot. On the under side of the bolt, 
cbnnected by a curved part, are two 
notches, as shown in the engraving, and 
above the bolt is the back-spring, indi- 
cated by a on the figure, which becomes 
compressed in the rim of the lock, the 
curve passing through a limited aperture. 

On the total withdrawal of the bolt, the 
spring urges one of the notches to fall 
upon the rim, which movement occasions 
the snapping or clicking noise before 
mentioned. The edge of the aperture in 
the rim receives the other notch when 
the bolt is shot home. It may readily be 
seen that any pressure applied to the end 
of the boI^(and to which it is frequently 
liable) may force it back, in which case 
security is at an end. This insecurity is 
the principal objection to the ordinary 
back-spring lock. In the diagram the 
wards appear as portions of circles, and 
at first sight we do not observe any cor- 
respondence between them and the clefts 
of the key. This, however, is because 
we do not see the key actually moving. 

Fig. 2 represents the key in the ope- 
ration of performing its rotatory motion 
around the barrel or pipe, as an axis. 
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Hg. 6. 

The wards of 

the locR (of which there are two in this instance) are 
curved or circular pieces of metal, iron or brass, whilst in 
the bitt of the key are two clefts which correspond with 
the wards, and allow the key to play freely around them. 

It is obvious that if there were not the same number of 
clefts in the key as there are wards in the lock, and if 
these md not nt closely into one another, the desired 
object could not be attained. It was formerly a received 
opinion that the number of wards determined the security 
of the lock. 

Fig* 3 shows the action of the skeleton or master key ; 

A and B are skeleton or master keys. It is ouite plain that 
neither of the thretf keys,c, d, or E, «ould be substituted 


plate'of the lock, gives a little more security, because then 
the key^ ks in F, must be fitted with notches to correspond. 
Yet It is evident that such a lock could be opened by a 
skeleton or master key of simple construction, such as 
Fig. B. Again, it is plain that the wards of the locks to 
which the three keys O, H, and i belong, differ from each 
other so much that one of the three kevs could not be sub* 
stituted for another ; and yet the skeleton, or master key 
would not only open all the three with case, but also any 
number of locks constructed on the same principle. One 
patent lock maker professes to make keys in scries, having 
a separate and different key to each, and a master key for 
opening any number that may be requireil. So exten^ 
sive are the combinations, that it would be quite practicable 
to make locks for all the doors of all the houses in London, 
with a distinct and different key for each lock, and yet 
that there should be one good master key to pass the 
whole. The wards corresponding to keys 
K and L are of good form, and compli- 
cated ; but the keys an- so much diyiaed 
as to be considerably v cakened and liable 
to bend or break through rough handling, 
and sometimes even from ordinary wear 
and tear. All the keys shown in diagr^s 
(Fig. 3) are pipe-keys, or keys with pipes 
or barrels, which fit on a pin or pipe shaft. 
These keys are adapted to suit locks 
which are provided with a central pin, 
and are intended to be opened on one 
side only. Fig. 4 is a door key, and will 
open the lock from either side ; it may 
be regarded, in fact, as a sort of double 
key. The stem is solid, ^nd the central 
opening in the bitt divides the latter into 
two parts, one of which only comes into 
play at a time, so that in opening the 
door on one side the upper half acts on 
the wards, while in opening the door cn 
the other side the lower half is brought 
into operation. The warded lock has 
received no improvement in manufacture, 
and, to prove its utter insecurity, a draw- 
ing has been made of a lock and key 
with picklocks (Fig. 5), The original 
key is shown by D ; A is a burglar’s in* 
strument, made of tin, which, being 
covered on one of its faces or sides with 
a layer of wax and yellow soap, was In- 
troduced into the lock and received an 
impression of the wards ; from this im- 
pression was made the false key, B, 
which opened the lock ; because, however clumsy in ap- 
pearance, the cavities in it correspond to the cavities m 
the true key, and consequently, to the wards of the lock. 
Even such a picklock as c, by passing round the wards, 
would open the lock. 

There have been contrivances without number for 
adding to the security of locks, including alarums, escut- 
cheons, wheel and pinion work, multiple bolts, and screws. 
Nearly two centuries ago a very curious book appeared, 
called A Century of Inventions,” written by the Marquis 
of Worcester. Among many suggestions, which have 
since been developed into practice, he thus describes four 
of his inventions 


^ "A way how a little triangle-screwed key, not weighing 

for the other in opening the locks to which they respec- a shilling, shall be capable and strong enough to bolt ajd 
tivc^ belong ; but though each of a different pattern, the unbolt, round a 'great chest, a hundrS bolts, through fifty 
only efficient part in any of them, and in . keys of a far staples, two in each, with a direct contrary motion, and 
mote compUCiB^ted pattern, is tlie extremity of the bitt as many more from both sided and ends ; and at the ael^ 
shown in the i&elcton or master key^ A, whk;h, being pro- same time shall fasten it to the place beyond a 
vided sritbi the same cavities as the other keys, will, natural stren^h to take it away ; and in nad the 
wMhdmt toa^ing the^ w easily open all the kicks, same turn beta k)ckcth and openeth it 
The of the front as weft as to the back “ A key with arbsM^^ and two rosea pterted 
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through endw^ise the bit thereof, with several handsomely- 
contnved wards, wh^ch may likewise do the same 
effects. 

“ A key, perfectly square, with a screw turning within 
it, and more conceited than any of the rest, and no 
heavier than the triangle-screwed key, and doth the 
same effects. 

“ An escutcheon, to be placed before any of these locks, 
with these properties : — First, the owner, though a woman, 
may, with her delicate hand, vary the ways of causing to 
open the lock ten millions of times beyond the knowledge 
of the smith that made it, or of me, that invented it. 
Second, if a stranger open it it setteth an alarum a-going, 
which the stranger cannot stop from running out ; and, 
besides, though none shall be within hearing, yet it 
C itcheth his hand as a trap doth a fox ; and though far 
from maiming him, 3’et it leaveth such a mark behind it 
as will discover him if suspected ; the escutcheon or lock 
plainly showing what money he hath taken out of the 
box to a farthing, and how many times opened since the 
owner had been at it.'* 

There is no doubt that by employing an escutcheon, 
such as that mentioned by the Marquis additional security 
would be given to a lock ; but it is impossible to resist 
the impression that many of his statements are purely 
imaginative. The principle, however, has since been 
carried into practice. In 1830 Mr. Mordan produced 
before the .Society of Arts a contrivance whereby the 
picking of the lock was prevented by temporarily shutting 
up the keyhole. The modus operaudi is as follows 
A small lock, constructed on any convenient principle, is 
attached to a short pipe which runs into the keyhole 
when the door has been locked ; and this lock is so" con- 
structed that two pieces shaped like lancets are driven 
cKUt laterally and buried in the woodwork directly the key 
is turned. The escutcheon remains fast in its position, 
and the keyhole is completely protected, until the former 
is removed by the agency of the small key. There have 
been many ingenious applications of the escutcheon 
principle, as well as that of the alarum, into which we 
need not enter more particularly here. 

Locks arc not very often constructed with wheels and 
pinions, being so liable to injury from the slightest 
cause, with a tendency to get out of order without any 
apparent cause whatever. Sometimes, although unfre- 
quently, the principle of the screw and spiral string is 
introduced in locks; and the Society of Arts, about half 
a century ago, conferred a silver medal upon Mr. W. 
Russell for adapting this principle to locking the cocks 
of liquor barrels. The application of clockwork to locks 
is ingenious, but not sufficiently practical to warrant a 
lengthened description. 'J'lie same remark applies to 
multiple bolts, because, if a lock can be picked at all, the 
number of bolts is usually of very small consequence. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— LVL 

THE ART OF STUFFING AND PRESERVING BIRDS AND 
OTHER ANIMALS {continued from Vol. ///,,/. 366). 

Mana)*emepii of Apiittials which arc Intended to be 
— Animals which are intended to be stuffed 
should be killed with as little external injury as possible. 
All wounds from which blood may flow over the fur or 
feathers arc objectionable ; but as these will sometimes 
occur, they should be staunched immediately with dry 
sand or plaster of Paris, or, if the orifice is so large as to 
require it, a little dry tow should be inserted. The mouth 
should also be filled with tow, and, if the specimen be a 
bird, the l^k should be drawn together with a needle 
and thread. When quadrupeds are killed in warm 
lather, and cannot be stuffed immediately, an iticision 
should be m^de in the belly, tlie intestines removed, ahd 


^ the cavity filled with hay or tow. Small birds should he 
carefully wrapped in paper to prevent the fevers be- 
coming ruffled And fish, as soon as taken, should have 
the gills removed with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors ; 
the fins should be spread out and secured between two 
pieces of gummed paper ; and a piece of tissue paper 
should be spread smoothly over each side of the fish, to 
protect the scales ; the natural glutinous film will cause it 
to adhere. ^ 

Sometimes, owing to a want of proper care, the feathers 
of birds may have become soiled with blood or otherwise ; 
to clean and make such feathers look well is a difficult 
and delicate operation, but one which may be performed 
successfully with care. The foll6wing directions for it are 
extracted from an admirable little Handbook on Taxi- 
dermy : — “ Take a little soap and water and a sponge, 
and nicely clean it, having first provided yourself with 
some clean white sand and some hair or starch powder. 
You will then take a clean board, and lay the bird on 
it, that part uppermost that you have washed ; put some 
of the sand in a dish to warm before the fire ; when it 
is thoroughly warm, take a handful of it and dust it on 
I the wet part of the bird, beating the way the feathers 
I grow, and taking care not to strike the hand in any other 
‘ than that direction, nor so hard as to break the feathers. 
When the first sand is wcl, take another handful out of 
the dish, and so continue until you see the feathers begin 
to get dry ; then shake the sand out, and use the starch- 
powder in the same manner, which will bring the feathers 
to their proper bloom." This method succeeds better 
with those birds which have hard feathers than with those 
which have soft ones, such as the owl. 

Skitipting —Supposing the mouth and beak of the 
bird to ha’! e been filled and secured as above directed, it 
should be laid on its back on a cushion covered with a 
clean cloth, the feathers first parted along the line where 
the opening is to be made, which will ustiallv be from the 
top of the breast-bone, along its edge, and to near the 
vent ; a cut must then be made along this line, just deep 
enough to divide the skin, but no deeper, with |he scalpel 
or a sharp penknife. The skin must be turned 1 ack with 
a blunt instrument of bone or wood, such as the handle of 
the scalpel, as far as the legs, some powdered burnt alum 
or flowers of sulphur being sprinkled on the inner side of 
the skin and carcase as they are exposed, to absorb mois- 
ture and prevent the feathers being soiled. The skin 
being turned back as far as the thighs, the leg must be 
taken hold of with one hand, and forced upwards till the 
knee-joint can be separated with the points of the scissors ; 
the foot must then be forced up till the leg-bone is exposed 
as far as the ankle joint, the flesh must be cleaned from it, 
and some of the preservative composition must l>c dusted 
over it ; a little tow or cotton must be wound rbund to 
bring it to its natural size, and the skin again drawn over 
it. After the other leg has been similarly treated, the 
skinning must be proceeded with along the' sides towards 
the rump-bone, the flowers of sulphur being frequently 
sprinkled on to absorb moisture. When the inn^ei^l 
the rump is reached, the bone must be cut throu^ with 
the scalpel or scissors, and the skin turned over the back. 
It will now be more convenient to suspend the carcase by 
a hook in the rump-bone, and then to skin it ddwmvjlrds 
toward the wings j when these are reached, they must be 
separated at the joints nearest the body, and the bones 
exposed, cleaned, dressed, and stuffed fh the same manner 
as the legs. The skin is now turned with the inner side 
outwards over the neck and head ; and, in skinning the 
neck, the head must be forced upwards till the skull is 
exposed, and the ^^eck separated close to it, leaving ^the, 
skull in the skin,' Throughout the whole of these 
tions, care must be taken that the skin is not stretchy 
or the proper proportions of the bird will not be preserve 
The nw^fitweedihi’ Will be to dean all possible flesli 
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from the SkulL to extract the brains with a brain-scoop, to 
clean the cavity, and to dress the skull with the compo- 
sition ; lAe skull inu^ then be stuflfed with tow or cotton 
cut hAe, and the slun dressed and turned back upon it in 
its natural position. The eyes must now be carefully 
removed, the sockets cleaned out, and dressed with the 
powder ; and openings should be cut from the sockets to 
the mouth, which should also be dressed ; these parts 
must then be stulTed with nicely-cut cotton, and the head 
ma<^e of its propep shape. 

As far as this point, the process is the same whether it 
is intended that the bird shall at once be set up and 
mounted, whether it is to be laid by for those operations 
to be pe^ormed at a fupire time, or whether it is merely 
intended for the cabinet. Should either of the two latter 
courses be intended, the neck must now be stuffed by 
thrusting in tow or cotton, and padding it out to its proper 
shape with a blunt wire or cane. The body must after- 
wards be stuffed in the same manner, the incision sewn 
up, and the bird dried, which latter operation will occupy 
about twenty-four hours at a moderately slow lire. 

This method of skinning is applicable to all kinds of 
birds ; but whenever the feathers of the breast are so 
delicate that their appearance would be injured by making 
the incision through it, the opening may instead l>e made 
under the wing, or, indeed, in some cases down the back. 
There arc some birds which have heads so large that the 
skull cannot be made to pass through the skin of the neck 
to be operated upon ; these, as the owl and woodpecker, it 
is necessary to treat by making an opening at the back of 
the head, which may be sewn up after the brains and flesh 
are extracted. In other birds, as the peacock or i>eHcan, 
the wing-bones cannot well be exposed and cleaned in the 
manner recommended ; and in skinning them it will be 
necessary to make an opening by which these bones may 
be reached along the fleshy side of the wing ; this will 
afterwards require some care in the sewing up. There is 
still another class of birds which arc furnished with a 
thick layer of fat beneath the skin ; the puffin and grebe 
arc of this order. In skinning these it will be necessary 
to use a t^nsidcrable quantity of powdered chalk as the 
w'ork proceeds, to dry up the oily matter, which other- 
wise would be injurious ; the chalk must afterwards be 
scraped off. 

KNITTING, 

I. 

Although, as a department of fancy-work, knitting in 
cotton is no longer so popular as it was a few years ago — 
having been superseded by crochet and tatting for anti- 
macassars, window-curtains, and like purposes — stocking- 
knit ting, which was, before the introduction of frame-made 
stockings, a general employment of women of the poorer 
classes, and which was, indeed, the only method by which 
those articles were made, has for the last few years been, 
and still continues to be, a highly fashionable occupation 
among ladies, whilst fancy knitting in wool still remains 
as popidar as ever. Of all feminine employments, knitting 
is the one which demands least eyesight, and is, therefore, 
one of the most valuable accomplishments for those who 
are growing old, as well as for those whose vision 
is from any cause defective. Although fancy knitting 
demamls some attention, plain knitting, to those who 
are become thorou^ly accustomed to it, is so much 
a mat^r, of habit as to become alnfost instinctive, and 
the can keep the Angers busily occupied while the 

^ engaged in a totally different direction. 

IS the most important department of 

is easily learnt, and kni|ted stockin^s^ 
thot^ ocmi^re in point of cheapness with 

wbTO the knitter is to be taken into 

"Vihpie comfortable, can be re-fooh^ 


m necessary, and, from theit enduring quali- 
ties prove in the end much more economical than those 
which are woven. 

For stocking-knitting some little care is requisite in 
selecting needles. The best are those kno^vn as French 
needles, and which are somewhat longer than the ordinary 
English ones. Steel knitting-needles are almost entirely 
made by the Kedditch needle-manufacturers ; they should 
be of good steel, and the quality of the metal may 
judged from its polish and appearance. The needles 
used should be of a size proportioned to the thickness of 
the material to be knit. The tradesman to whose shop 
the purchaser goes for yam, &€., will also sell those needles 
wliicli can most appropriately be used in knitting it. 'J'he 
price of knitting-needles is very trifling, the set of four 
costing about twopence only. Knitting as at present 
practised is a far more graceful employment than it was 
in the hands of our grandmothers. In the old style of 
knitting the work was held out considerably in front of 
the knitter, and a sheath attached to the side was used to 
support the end of the needle with which the stitches were 
being taken, that needle being held beneath the thumb ; 
now, however, it is held above the thumb, and supported 
by it, which is much easier. 

Stocking-knitting.--\^^x us suppose we arc about to 
“ cast on” the first stitches of a stocking. Four needles 
will be used, but at first two only are taken, one in each 
hand. That in the left is held l^tween the thumb apd 
finger, and passes under the middle of the hand ; that in 
the right is held between the thumb and finger, and passes 
above the hand. A running-loop is first made in the yarn 
and slipped on to the left-hand needle ; through this loop 
the right-hand needle is also thrust at right angles to the 
former. The yarn is passed over the end of the right- 
hand needle and drawn down to the left, when, by inserting 
the end of the right-hand needle beneath it, it is drawn 
through and passed over the end of the left-hand needle, 
thus forming a stitch upon it, and this is continued till 
stitches equal to one-third of the number required for the 
stocking have been formed upon the left-hand needle, 
when a second needle is taken in that hand and worked 
upon till another third has been cast on, and so on with 
a third needle, till sufficient stitches have been formed for 
the whole stocking. This having been done, the two ends 
have to be brought together, and the end of the spare 
needle is thrust through the first-made loop, the yam 
brought over the needle and drawn through it ; the two 
ends are thus united. In casting on, the work proceeds 
from left to right ; but now, when the actual knitting has 
to be begun, it will be in the opposite direction. The 
right-hand needle is now thmst through the front of the 
first loop, the yarn is passed over it, and drawn through as 
before, the stitches as they are made being now transferred 
to the right-hand needle. This constitutes the whole of 
plain knitting as used for stockings, and the knitter can 
go round and round her work, adding to its length without 
interruption. The stitches, it should be remembered, 
should not be drawn too tight, or the elasticity of the wotle 
will be interfered with ; neither should they be top loose^ 

. which must especially bo guarded against at the junttiire 
of the needles. 

! In knitting a stocking, it is usual to make what Is called 
a “ seam,” running straight down the back of the leg, and 
this is useful as permitting narrowing to th^ shape of the 
leg regularly and symmetrically on both sides. The seam 
' is made in the middle of one of the needles by what is 
, called “purling” or “turning” a stitch in alternate rows, 

' For this the yarn which is ordinarily at the back pf the 
knitting is brought to the ftont, and the right-hand needle 
is inserted tmder that side of tibie stitch opposite to thi 
one ordinarily taken up | the yam is then put be^k^ Md : 
tl^ work resinned as ^ 

Narrowing IS ^ 
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hand needle through two stitchea instead and 

forming a single loop u^on them ; this, in narrowing the 
leg, is usually done with the third and fourth stitches on 
both sides of the scam. It is repeated every fifth row. 
About twenty narrowings is the average in a stocking, the 
precise number being, of course, regulated by the size and 
shape of the leg to be fitted. From the narrowings to the 
heel is a piece of straight knitting. For forming the heel 
one half of the whole of the stitches which are upon the 
three needles will have to be brought upon one needle, the 
sefim being in its centre. The knitting, instead of being 
continued all round as before, will now have to be carried 
backwards and forwards along this piece, and as in 
knitting backwards the whole of the stitches would have 
the appearance of being reversed or purled,” they will 
have to be knitted as purls on the reverse side, which will 
give them the same appearance as the rows with which 
they alternate. About forty rows should be knitted in 
this manner ; eight more rows should then be knitted, 
every alternate row of which should be narrowed on each 
side of the seam in the same manner as above. The heel 
has now to be bound down a row has to be knitted 
to within three stitches of the seam. Here, instead of 
proceeding further, narrowing has to be done, then two 
stitches knitted, then the purl for the scam, then two more 
stitches knitted, then narrow again. Now, instead of pro- 
ceeding as before, the knitting has to be turned over, and 
with the unknit stitches still on the needle, that small 
piece which lies on both. sides of the scam and between 
the two narrowings is proceeded with ; this has to be 
knitted backwards and forwards as before, narrowing 
being Hone at the last end of each needle. The whole of 
the stitches of the heel are thus taken up and the sides of 
the piece drawn together, and an elastic band formed 
down its centre, which will render it much more com- 
fortable than a heel in which the edges are simply joined 
together. We have now upon the needle seven stitches 
only, and before we can proceed to knit the foot it will be 
necessary to pick up the sides of the stitches which fonn 
the heel-piece with a fine needle, and to knit upon them; 
and to conceal any defects in this part it is usual to purl 
three rows under the heel. As under the heel the stock- 
ing is apt to pull, it is now usual to “widen” about six 
stitches ; this is the reverse of narrowing, two stitches 
being made out of one "by knitting from both the back and 
front threads, or more neatly by taking up the under 
thread of the stitch, as well as working on it in the 
ordinary manner. One or two rows must now be knit 
plain all round, and narrowing must then be begun at 
those points where the pieces forming the heel and instep 
meet on either side. One stitch on each side must be 
narrowed every third row for eight or ten times, or till the 
proper girth of the foot is reached. 

from this point is a piece of plain knitting till the 
foot has attained sufficient length for the narrowing, which 
forms the toe, to be begun. There are two ways of doing 
this, and which of the two should be chosen is altogether 
a matter of taste. For forming a square toe, one half of 
the stitches must be upon that needle which crosses the 
upper part of the foot, whilst the remainder must be 
divided between the other two that the narrowings may be 
regularly placed on the two sides. At first the narrowings 
should occur every third row, at the last stitch but one on 
the long needle, and at the last stitch but one of those 
sides of the two short needles which approach the long 
one. This will have to be repeated five or six times ; 1 
afterwards it must be continued every second row till the ‘ 
toe is sufficiently drawn in, the two sides must then be 
joined by knitting them together, which will be done by 
placing the two needles side by side, taking a stitch from 
each, and drawing the same thread through the ^ two, 
these are bound down by drawing the stitches ohe'over 
the other till onl/one remains on the needle ; the thread 


must then be drawn through it, and carefully dafbediii,to 
secure the stocking from unravelling. 

For forming a round toe, the stitches must be Srranged 
equally upon the three needles, and narrowed as bWore. 
but at each angle ; every fourth row twice, then every third 
row twice, then every second row twice ; then narrow as 
rapidly as possible till one stitch is attained, when finish 
as before. 

The above directions apply to a plain stocking, but it is 
usual to render the leg at the same time more elastic, as 
well as more ornamental, by “ ribbing this is accom- 
plished by alternate knitting and purling. For a wide 
rib, four stitches may be knitted, then two purled, and 
this continued all round ; for a„iiarrow rib, two knitted 
and two purled. 

Having thus explained the process of knitting a stocking, 
it will, perhaps, be convenient that we should give con- 
cise directions for knitting one that will be of an average 
size, in eider wool, for a lady : — Cast on io8 stitches ; 
knit 6o scams (120 rows) ; narrow 20 limes, knitting 2 
seams after each narrowing ; knit 30 seams ; lake half the 
stitches for the heel, and widen 6 times, 3 on each side of 
the scam ; knit 20 seams ; narrow 3 or 4 times before 
binding down ; widen 6 times after taking up the stitches 
of the heel ; purl 3 or 4 rows ; knit 2 rows ; narrow till 
the number of stitches equals those in the ankle ; knit 40 
rows plain ; narrow down the toe as before directed. 

A gentleman’s sock of an average size, in Scotch yarn, 
may be knitted as follows : — Cast on 90 stitches ; knit 
30 scams ; narrow 4 times, knitting 2 seams after each 
narrowing ; knit 20 scams ; the heel and foot as before. 
This sock should be ribbed to the heel and down the 
instep to the toe narrowings. 

Materiah for locking- knitting or ladies’ wear, 
Andalusian, eider, Utmb’s-wuol, or fine Scotch yarn are 
best. Andalusian is the finest and softest wool, but does 
not wear well. It may be bought in all the best colours 
which will wash ; it is sold in skeins, at 6d. each. Eider 
is also fine and soft, and as it is mixed w'iih a little cotton, 
it wears better than Andalusian ; it may be bought in all 
colours, in skeins, at 4d. each. Lamb's-wool w& formerly 
much used before the more delicate kinds were introduced ; 
it is warm, but does not wear remarkably well. Lamb’s- 
wool is usually white, and the average price may be said 
to be 5d. per ounce — the cost of this and of most other 
varieties varying according to fineness and to the fluctua- 
tions of the wool-trade. Scotch yarn is warm, wears well, 
washes well, and is less expensive than either of the 
above, though it is less delicate. It is of all colours, and 
costs about 3f d. per ounce. Scotch yarn is the kind usually 
employed for gentlemen’s socks. 

Fancy Knitting in Wool, — At the close of these articles 
we propose to explain the ordinary terms used nn knit- 
ting, but before we give directions for the formation of 
different articles in fancy knitting, it will be necessary for 
us to give some description of the stitches and patterns 
which arc best employed. 


To KEEP Rooms Cool.— In very hot weather it is 
important to entirely exclude the sun’s rays by outer 
blinds, and such as will at the same time admit the air. 
Our holland English blinds arc next to useless, as they 
not only produce glare but allow the sun’s heat to pene- 
trate and enter the room. Some persons think the room 
may be kept cool by shutting the windows, thereby ex- 
cluding the air at the same time ; but to shut windows is 
useless, as heat penetrates glass. . To prove the fact, heat 
a^ker red hot, and hold it near to the outside of a pan^ 
of glass ; hold the hand against the glass inside* the 
window, or near it, and the heat will be felt. To show 
that the heat is not merely that of the heated pane 
glass, remove the polt^, and no heat will be felt. 
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■ MODEL SHIJ*-BUILDING from p. aifi). ‘>*0 to form a Mat % the stays. Above the 

• ^ ^ jg reduced to 2} inches diameter, arid to li inch ai 

Fra* I represents the top of the shrouds, a and by in Fig. j the top, on which is fixed a circular cap, 3J inches diameter 
18 (p. 217); pass it over the mast and bed it on lower cap. : and i J inch thick, having a small sheave-hole, through 
The corresponding shrouds for opposite side are similarly ; which is rove the pennant halyard. The topmast side- 
made ; now turn in the dead-eyes, carry up the ends, and ' stays are { inch diameter, ^nd have a loop formed to fit 
lash them with spun yarn, as shown in Fig. 18. The the mast tightly above the seat similar to Fig, 25, p* ai7, 
single shroud shown in c is formed to fit the mast, as (except that the ends of the rope overrun,) and then bound 
Fig. 25 (p. 2 I 7 )** Let these bed well on the others, and with spun yarn. The lower ends, about 8 feet from the 
mark off the length and turn in the dead-eyes. The upper deck, are strapped to 4l-incb double sheave-blocks, the 

lower blocks are hooked on to eye-bolts 
fixed close to tlie cead-eye of the fore- 
shroud (see dy Fig. 18, p, 217), and a }-inch 
lanyard rove through them, and the end 
belayed to the pins on the shrouds and 
inside the bulwarks. 

Next prepare the topmast-forestay, which 
is t inch diameter, having a loop to fit the 
mast, the end is rove thiough a 4^^irich 

single block, 

hooked on to 

an eye at the 

® h point of the 
^ bowsprit, and 
■LI through a hole 
n the bul- 
warks, and 
made fast to a 
belaying-pin. 

ThetopJ>oom 
is represented 
in Fig. 3, and 
is 25 feet long, 
the jaws, c, C, 
are mahogany, and the hollow 
I inch larger than the mast. The 


•Mgb 

the 

■eye, 


Fig. 2. 


air 

d 

Fig- 3. 
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and lower dead-eyes slwuld be about 2 feet 
6 inches from centre to centre. The bracket 
irons for the lower dcij^-eyes should be set 
I foot 1 1 inches apart, the foremost one to 
be even with the mast, which is 17 feet from 
the point of the stem. The shrouds are 
then made taut by a j-inch lanyard, rove 
through the upper dead-eye nearest the end 
and stopped with a knot, the other end is 
passed through 
the hole in 
lowerdead-eye, 

and, returning b 

upwards, is 
rove through 
the middle hole 
of the upper 
dead-eye, and 
next through 
the middle hole 

of the lower ;; 

dead-eye, and « 

lastly through 
the foremost 

hole of both dead-eyes. Now 
tighten up the lanyard and pass 
the end through between the 
seizing of the shroud to the dead- 
eye, make a hitch, take a few 
turns rouifd the shroud, and lash 
the end with spun yarn (sec Fig. 14, 
p. 217). 7 *he details of the lower 
dead-eyes, and the mode of fixing 
them, are represented in Fig. 15. 

Next set up the forestay (Fig. 26, 
p. 217) of the same sized rope as 
the shroud, and pass the lower 
end through the hole in the stem, 
which is grooved up the fore part, 
so that the stay shall not project 
(see Fig. 20, p. 217). The end 
is then ^rapped to a 6-inch three- 
sheave blocK, and taken back and 
lashed with spun yarn, saxnc as the 
shroud to the dead-eye. Another 
block is then hooked on to an eye- 
bolt fixed in the deck, and a {-inch 
]anyard#rove through them and 
made taut. Now put up^ the 
back-stay, which is inch in diameter, and lash them, 
and strap each end round 6-inch single blocks ; through 
this reeve, a J-inch rope with a hook at one end, and 






diameter ^om the end of the jaws 
to the middle is 4^ inches diameter, 
and then tapered to 3 inches 
diameter at the end ; 3 inches 
of the end is reduced in diameter 
to form a shoulder for the eye- 
loop on the end of the peak-hal- 
yards. Near the point is a cleat 
for the sheave-hole, and another 
through the Jaw at A Through 
these is rove the rope for setting 
out the point of the topsail 
Hoops, dy dy are driven on to 6 
feet and ii feet from the point, 
and through these an eye-bolt for 
the blocks of the peak-halyards. 

The boom (Fig. 4) is 38 feet 
long and 7 inches diameter, and 
10 feet from each end it is 
gradually diminished to inches 
diameter at the points. At on r 
end is a ferule and cye-bolt, \ 
for the boomstay, and a sheave- 
hole for the rope from the corner of the mainsail, which 
is strapped to double tackle, and the lanyard belayed 

^ at c. Near the end of the boom w two mahogany 

an eycTrboIt in the gunw^e, and strap the cheeks, zr, with four sheave-holes in eath, for reefing 
other end to a' S-incb*double block, having another which the mainsail. The first hole is 3 feet from the end of 
is hodtei to an eyc-lxilt fixed in the gunwale, and through the boom, and the others i foot 3 inches apart ; at ^ 
these blocks reeve a J-inch lanyard. . is lashed the double sheave luffing-taickle, and the lower 

Now prepare and set up the topmast as shown th Fig. block held by an eye-bolt in the deck, and rove with.# 

‘ ‘ - - ^ ^ ’ yaiU At the ma^ trild is a ferule and ^ 


24, m 21 74 T|wj length from the end to the aeat f(?r *he tog- J-inch lanyaid. . 

inches, and from this to the to is i ay to connect it with the mst < v 

tho ^ square and wori^;ipr^|^^ The topsail-boom is 16 feet Jorigj 3 inches 

toarouhdVedtotociiig rmotfi inchesftos and i|"inch ; 3 inches 

'Itoh end is reduced' to fom. 
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tor the lacing ot the sail A ferule and eye-bolt are fitted 
on the boom 6 feet froifi one end for the topsail-hoist, 
which is rove through the sheave-hole in the topmast 
The boom is strapped to a ring working on the 

The bowsprit (Fig. 5) is 28 feet long ; 4 feet 6 inches 
of the inner end is 7J inches square, and there gradually 
woiked into a round 7i inches diameter as far as the 
middle, from which it is diminished to inches diameter 
at the point. At the point is fixed a ferule having four 
eyes, for the side and bottom bowsprit-stays, and 

for the topmast-forestays, which is rove through a single 
block, hooked to the top eye, and the end belayed 
inside the bulwarks. Near the end is a sheave-hole for 
a ll-inch rope hitched to the ring-, for taking out the 
foresail-stays, and the other end belayed to the windlass 
frame. 

Fig. 2 represents a ij-inch round iron bar for the 
)ib-lufiling tackle ; the ends are formed and bolted to the 
deck, as shown by a and A The blocks for the tackle are 
5-inch and double sheaves. The luffing-tacklc for the 
foresail is similar, except that the lower block is made 
fast to an eye-bolt in the deck. 

Having set up all the spars and rigging, proceed to 
make the sails by taking the exact dimensions from the 
spars, and cord the edges where there is no selvage. The 
top of main and topsails aie laced to the booms, and tlie 
mainsail made fast to the rings on the mast, which may 
be about eight in number, and only large enougli to go 
over the lower part of the mast. The jibsail is made fast 
to rings set about 18 inches apart on the main fore- 
stay* ; 

The next thing is to paint the hull ; take care to use 
paint properly made for the purpose. After giving it a 
few coats, rub it down with ground pumice-stone to a 
smooth and even surface, and then lay on one or two 
coats of black, and as a small quantity will suffice it had 
better be bought ready prepared in a capsule. Let it be 
again rubbed down. It will add to the beauty of the 
model if the immersed portion is painted of a reddish 
colour, such as led-ochre, red-lead, or vermilion mixed 
with white-lead in such proportions as to give the re- 
quired tint. I'hen give it two or three coats of coach- 
body varnish ; and lastly, prepare for christening and 
launching it. 

Fig. 6 represents the yacht complete, a, a, are the 
shrouds ; i, foreslay ; back-stay ; /f, topmast fore- 
stay ; r, bowsprit forcstay ; /, boom-stay ; vangs ; //, //, 
peak halyards ; X’, bowsprit bottom stay ; /, /, ditto side- 
stays ; topmast side-stays ; «, //, cross-tree ; 0, 

ensign halyard. 

We have now given complete directions for building a 
yacht which shall do credit to Lnc constructive ingenuity 
of the amateur. It is probable, however, that we have 
somewhat overtasked the skill of those who have hatl 
less leisure than others to acquire n echanical know- 
ledge, but who might, if they could obtain some por- 
tions of the yacht and rigging ready to their hands, 
succeed in completing the model. 

All appliances, blocks, dead-eyes, and other minorj 
portions of the yacht, can be obtained from any one of 
the manufacturers of model yachts, &c- 

SOCIETY.— VIII, 

JUVENILE PARTIES. 

The degree of importance which in some circles i$ now 
attached to children’s parties causes these recreations 
to be regarded in the light of ceremomous entertain- 
ments. What, indeed, are the juvenile 4 ^ncing>piatties! 
of modern society but stately balls, in whicli young! 
children play the part m sober earnestness of accoiii-| 


plished fine ladies iad geatlemea? Tbe^ nt^ the 
mimic beaux and belies approach to an ewt inu^oo of 
their elders the greater is apt to be the delight of fto)i;ets- 
on, causing tfie little girl most elaborately dressed* and 
trained, to assume the coquettish airs and graces of some 
adult model, and to be as much fiattered as though she 
were queen of the assembly. The same mistake is too 
frequently to be observed in cultivating what are termed 
‘•company manners" in young boys. All the modest 
diffidence of honest boy-nature is liable to be regarded 
as sheer awkwardness by those who think only of pro- 
ducing a momentary effect. 

Dancing is, beyond every other accomplishment, the 
one which is best suited to the ^age of childhood. All 
the most thoughtful writers on the education of young 
children agree in recommending the graceful art at an 
age when the limbs are supple and the frame in need of 
change of posture. But dancing in heated rooms is the 
least desirable of recreations ; and to invite a num)>er of 
children to perform set figures throughout an evening is 
after all but a dull amusement. That they are under 
great restraint for the time being is easily proved by 
a very simple experiment. For instance, during the time 
when the adult company in attendance on the little 
guests arc partaking of their supper, the children are 
generally left to amuse themselves in the drawing-room. 

A peep at the party thus set free suffices, in almost ev ery 
case, to show what the natural bent of a child's inclina- 
tion is. Some one of the party is instinctively chosen to 
be the leader during the short interval of liberly. This 
leader, generally one of the eldest girls present, holds a 
council with two or three companions about her own age, 
and they agree upon a series of games to be played— 
games of ;he most popular kind. “ Dropping the hand- 
kerchief," “ hunt the slipper,” “ blind man’s butf,” &c., are 
amongst the most commonly chosen, and, with bated 
breath and hushed mirth, lest the supping elders should 
be made aware of the romps, the games have full swing. 
The first grown-up person, however, who appears on the 
threshold of the drawing-room puls an end to all the 
impromptu mirth. The party breaks up, groups of twos 
and threes are formed ; vacant seats are filled with 
demure occupants, and the sealing of the musician at 
the piano is the signal for the Inistitess of the evening 
to recommence. 

A little thought expended on the natural tastes of 
children would enable party-givers to confer real pleasure 
on their youthful guests without harmful consequences. 

If the giving of a juvenile party is undertaken in the 
spirit of providing real amusement for a numl^r of little 
folks, it is but a common- sense suggestion to recommend 
that amusements proper for their should be provided. 
All children delight in novelty, mystery, and fun« They 
are very capable also of finding endless amusements fa* 
themselves, provided free scope and ample room be 
afforded them of carrying out their inclinations. 

Amongst the most enjoyable amusements that can be 
provided is that of conjuring. If an amateur in the Circle 
of the party-giver can be induced to render his assistance, 
so much the better. The example of a private gentleman 
having successfully acquired the art sets &fore his 
admiring audience the possibility of performing the iuune 
tricks themselves. If an amateur is not fcrthcomliig, n 
professional conjurer’s services can be secured tor a 
trifling sum. We find from two toi^our ^ineas is 
average expense of such pleasures as Cmldien mostly 
delight in— for example, Magic and Mystei^^ Punchi- 
nello and Dog Toby; Dissolving Views^ illustrative ei 
Fairy Tales; Magic Lantems, Stc. Tht sum is 
enough, and capable of procuring novel and interesttog 
amusement for a large number or children. 

After the entertainment ^the most pteasine «veik4a 
invariabiy st^ppeiT; ; An evening potty without the 
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^ot a wHl-anread aijppftr-tabla woiild be sadly wanting In 
oiie ol its most i>opulai' eleitients. After supper, round 
games find air apptxiprlate place. Dan^ping and such 
games as are admissible in a drawing-room tecome then 
a pleasant cltange. 

At certain seasons of the year special amusements for 
children's parties suggest themselves. Thus, at Christ- 
mas the fir-tree laden with trifles for presents has become 
quite an established institution amongst us. Much the 
same kind of iflirth may be excited by the susi^ension of 
the New Year's Bag. The latter game is of French 
origin, and is derived from the great respect entertained 
in France for the New Year. If wc call the bag a 
"Lucky Bag'* insteacUof a New Year's Bag, the pleasure 
may be enjoyed all the year round. A large bag is made, 
containing a little present for each child-guest. The 
bag should be made of glazed calico, of bright colours, 
ornamented with bows, artificial flowers, and such like. 
When suspended in a doorway or Ijetwcen folding-doors, 
a wand is placed in the hand of a child who has been 
previously blindfolded, and, having been mcade to turn 
round three times, the child is told to hit the bag. Being 
blindfolded, this is not a very easy matter, consequently 
three or four trials are allowed. If the child hits the bag, 
a ticket is given entitling the owner to something out of 
the bag. When all the company have tried to hit the 
bag, the surplus articles may be drawn for, or distributed 
by some other means. Both in the Lucky Bag and in 
the Christmas-tree the pleasure of anticipation, always 
keen in young children, flnds play ; and collecting the 
articles, numbering them, and the like, gives plenty of 
employment of an enjoyable kind to the children of the 
party -givers. 

Another seasonable game, especially suited to spring- 
time. and appropriate for garden parties of juveniles, is 
Easter Nests. As the name implies, the latter game is 
appropriate at Easter, and affords the chance of out-of- 
door rambles in the woods and around grounds attached 
to country houses that far surpass indoor games in fine 
weather. In Germany and in Italy the game is a well- 
established favourite, and deserves to be commonly known 
amongst ourselves. Baskets resembling nests are made 
of cardboard, wickerwork, and similar materials. These 
are filled with hard-boiled eggs, stained in various colours. 
Boxes in the form of eggs, made to open, and capable of 
containing any little trinket or article, as a thimble, 
marble, or sugarplums, are very popular. The nests, when 
filled, are hidden in bushes, perched on trees, or con- 
cealed in the grass. The juvenile company is then 
dismissed to ramble within given limits in search of the 
nests. Each nest when found is brought into the house, 
and given to the lady who presides over the festivity. 
When <ill the nests are brought in they are distributed. 
All children delight in taking something home with 
them after a party; and in such games that pleasure 
may be gratified at trifling cost. 

Whatever kind of amusements may be provided for 
children’s parties, there arc none that arc so objectionable 
as car 4 -playing. Very few children can Jbear losses of 
any description without the display of ill-temper, or, at 
leasts acute disappointment. ^ Still less do they under* 
litand losing such tangible gains as heaps of nuts, sugar- 
or gay counters represent. Nor is the exultant 
of the winner more edifying. There is scarcely 
a passion ot our frad imture which m%y not be called into 
actitm over a game of cards. Grown people aie not 
ifrom showing great weakness under similar 
aad can scarcely expect that little children 
lie to themselves. The game klso most 

for the amusement of cipldfen Is that 
in which the desire to and 
. promptings, to Ipoine 


The i^reshments at juvenile parties should be of a 
varied kind, and of digestible upture. Partaken of at an 
unusually late hour, and under considerable excitement, 
food that at other times might be but slightly indigestible 
cannot fail to be unhealthy. Medical men tell us that at 
Christmas their attendance is more in request amongst 
juveniles than at any other season of the year, it must 
be so. With cakes, sweetmeats, highly- seasoned viands, 
and the almost unrestrained liberty to take as much of 
anything and everything as the young guests pleasOi it 
would be a marvel if headaches, sickness, and general 
depression did not follow upon such revels. As a general 
rule, home-made confectionery, pastry, and beverages are 
preferable to those obtained at shops. Wine is a very 
injudicious addition to a juvenile supper-table ; still, as 
comparatively few persons like wine to be absent from a 
festivity of any kind, it may be inconvenient to dispense 
with it altogether. It is easy to place the wine on the 
sideboard, and not on the tabic. Jf any one wishes for 
wine it is there ; and only those of the guests who are ol 
an age to know what is good for them should be per* 
mitted to assist themselves or serve wine. Lemon, 
orange, and cherryade arq best suited as the beverage for 
little children. Orgeat, from being a greater novelty in 
England, is also to be recommended. Fresh fruit and 
home-made sponge-cakes should present a marked feature 
at summer parties ; likewise those most convenient and 
ever popular dishes — sandwiches. 

It is a great diminution of a hostess’s responsibility 
if some adult member of each family of young children 
be present at juvenile parties. The latter exercise a 
tranquil influence of surveillance very much needed at 
times. The grown people, however, should not trench 
on the attentions due to the little guests ; they should 
conspire only to amuse. At supper, when such allies 
are present, they should have the entire control of the 
little guests, preventing undue mixtures of food, and 
prohibiting whatever is known not to agree with any of 
their charges. Attendants of the kind, whether relatives 
or not, should themselves assist the children when at 
table. 

Of all entertainments for juveniles, none are so suit- 
able as picnics. As this enjoyment, however, is appre- 
ciated by many adult pleasure-seekers, suggestions relative 
to the getling-up of picnics may be reserved for a future 

CATTLE.— IX. 

WINTER KOOn, OR CATTLE COOKERY. 

The old proverb, “ It is in at the mouth that makes the 
cow/' is full of practical meaning. A milch-cow has also 
been compared to a manufactory — ^hcr food being the raw 
materials, and her milk the manufactured article. In 
former papers (page 309, voL i., and pages 7, 44, and 173, 
vol. ii.) a general outline of the management of milch-cows 
was given. Wc shall now bring up the details of practic^ 
confining our observations in this paper to winter food 
when cows are housed ; our subject being cattle cookery 
and the temperature of the cow-house. 

The details of cowkeeping, more especially spnongst 
cottagers and private families, aw very^ diversified, every 
county having somclhing peculiar to Itsdfi Mow dif- 
ferent, for example, is the practice in Jersey and the other 
Channel Islands from that in Otkney and Shetland or in 
Kerry, Irdand* We make the copiparison, because tiie 
three breeds of cows are sip^ ana from the impr^* 
ipents retentiy made iwthe find housing of 
the richness and quantity Mlk yielded by the 
Orkney; 
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growth of mangel-wurzel, kohl-rabi, carrots, parsnips, 
potatoes, and cabbages Atn the southern counties, and 
of swedes, yellow turnips, carrots, and potatoes in the 
north, and the cookery of these with the other products 
of the small farm as subsequently directed. And the im- 
provements in housing refer to the heating and ventilat- 
ing of cow-houocs, dairy-houses, and poultry-houses by a 
small stove, as in greenhouses, vineries, harness-rooms, 
&c., so as to preserve a pure atmosphere of a proper 
temperature, such being found essentially necessary to 
the normal economy of food, and the secretion of rich 
milk. 

The two questions of temperature and food are in 
practice inseparable from eacli other ; thus, if the tempe- 
rature in one cow-house is 40'’ and in another 60" Fahr., 
the Cow in the former requires to consume an extra quan- 
tity of food 10 kcep'^ up animal heat, which, in practice, 
generally means a starved cow, and a small quantity of 
inferior milk, with little cream ; whereas the cow in the 
latter oftcn.givcs extra milk, and more of it in winter than in 
summer. Where there are only two cows housed together 
and even in large herds of thirty to one hundred cows 
the rise in the temperature of tlie cow-heuse, by the breath 
and insensible perspiration is most objectionable, both to 
the health of the cows and the quality of their milk. 

Cow-houses are heated and ventilated during winter on 
three different plans i. The old plan of the cottage 
fire. 2. yy a flue or hot-water pipe. 3. By a small stove, 
as in a room. Of these tlie latter is the more healthy for 
the cows, but with very little art may be conjoined with 
the fonner two in many cases. 

Of the first, plan we know numerous examples where the 
cottage, cow-byre, stable, &c., form one range of build- 
ings, and where the cow-byre and poultry-house adjoining 
the cottage is heated by the cottage fire— the gable 
wall being heated gives out its heat to the cow-house. 
Th6 imperfections of the system need not be pointed out, 
but were the cottage fire fed partly with the foul air 
from the cow as in some Dutch dairies, and the cottage fire 
kept burning all night, the objections would be obviated 
both as to temperature and ventilation. In short, the 
cow-houGO would then be lieatcd and ventilated on the 
principle of a room on the third plan. 

Under ths second plan the atmosphere in the cow- 
house is too close and confined unless sufficient openings 
arc left for \ entilation, which, practically speaking, means 
a greater c/.pensc of fire. When heated by a flue or 
hot-watcr p.pc, a very small fire will suffice for two or 
three cows- much less than for a greenhouse of the same 
size, owing to the natural heat of the animals. Under 
this system, however, the cottager must bear in mind 
that a heated and confined atmosphere is as objection- 
able for liis cattle as it is for himself, although it may 
answer for a short time. The objection applies with still 
greater force to cow* houses with closed doors and win- 
dows, so as to heat them with the breath of the cows. 

The third plan is a small stove, so placed as to heat 
the cow-house on the principle of heating and ventilating 
a room. The practice is too common and familiar to 
require a detailed explanation. Its application will best 
be illustrated by an actual example. A private family has 
two carriage-horses and two cows in a stable; adjoin- 
ing is the harness-room, in which there is a small stove ; 
on the other side of the harness-room is the coach-house. 
The stable and coach-house communicate with the har- 
ness-room by a door on each side, and when the doors 
are left open the small stove ventilates both, keeping 
them diy and at the proper temperature ; and the trifling 
expense of coals is far more than Compensated by the 
advantages gained. In connection with the stove, there 
is a small boiler or steam generator, from which 4^|iipe 
runs through the ' wall into a tub in an adjoining ae- 
partment for steaming fond for the cows. There {s a 


considerable diversity in the details of constrdl^tion of 
examples of this kind and in the mode of usiiia them, 
but the principle of heating and ventilallng is the sante. 
In some cases the fire is kept burning only during the 
day ; in others over night also ; the latter is, the best 
plan— a slow, smouldering, heated fire, chiefly to keep 
up an active ventilation, the thermometer ranging from 
56® to 60°. The pipe may be laid on from the boiler, so 
as either to boil or steam food for cows, as the nature of 
the feeding materials rcq^uircs. * 

Althou^ the winter dietary of milch-cows fa neater a 
common standard than it once was, there is still a greater 
difference than there should be, more especially in that of 
family cows. This arises more finom caprice than judg- 
ment. Some persons will not give their cows any other 
food than grass in tlie summer and hay during the winter, 
because all other foods give the milk a bad taste. Now, 
although grass is the natural food of cows, the grass of 
one month differs from that of another month, and grass 
of one place from the grass of another place, and each 
gives to the milk its own peculiar flavour. Hay, although 
made froin grass, differs widely from it according as it is 
green hay, brown hay (much heated), or badly-made hay, 
and accordingly gives to the milk a very different taste 
from grass-fed milk. But when families become accus- 
tomed to such milk they relish its peculiar taste, and 
disrelish anything else. The taste of the milk, loo. 
depends as much upon how the food of the cow is 
digested as upon the quality of the food itself. Turnips 
liave a peculiar acrid taste, which is communicated to 
the milk, but much of it is due to imperfect digestion, 
from cows eating over-large quantities at a time ; but 
when given in moderation and pulped with chaff, much 
of the noxious matter passes off, its presence in the 
milk being imperceptible. Mangel-wurzel, carrots, and 
parsnips have not the turnip taste, but each has its own 
peculiar flavour, which it gives to the milk. Cabbages 
belong to the same family as turnips, but the taste is not 
so rank. Potato has very little taste. It is otherwise 
with lii:secd-cakc, cotton-cakc, and feeding-stuffs of this 
class, all of which arc objectionable food. Sfrne cows 
digest cake better than others ; but, however well digested, 
linseed-cake gives to the milk more or Jess of its medi- 
cinal properties, besides the nauseous flavour. The manner 
in which Galen fed his cows to physic his patients is 
familiar to all ; nevertheless, such milk becomes palat- 
able to those accustomed to its use daily. 

The feeding materials, which we have just run over — 
viz., hay, straw, roots, cake, corn, &c., arc subject to a 
three-fold objection. First, they contain noxious matter 
injurious to the quality of the milk ; secondly, they are 
abnormally difficult of digestion ; and thirdly, they are 
individually defective in the economy of nutriti vet proper- 
ties they contain, and the object of cooking food for 
milch-cows is to obviate these tnree objections. 

The object of grinding corn is for the twofold purpose 
of mixing the meal with other feeding materials, and 
promoting digestion. The third object is to mix the 
articles of diet in the proportion required, so asfo effect 
the greatest possible economy m feeding-stuff, and give the 
least work to the digestive organs of the cow. To give 
any of the ordinary feeding-scuffs alone, as hay, ^traw, 
mangel-wurzel, carrots, cake, or corn, is a very thriftless 
and wasteful practice, as a cow reauires to eat an undue 
quantity to suppor/ herself. Tate •four cows, for ex- 
ample, feed (me on hay. the second on mangel-wurzel, 
the third on carrots,^ and the fourth on corn ; they would 
consume nearly double the quantity they would do were 
the four articles mixed in the proper proportion ipd 
cooked ; and they would not yield as much milk from 
the large quantity as from the smaU, and, what is more 
the mi^ TOm the ^moli quanUty or cooked foc 4 wchdd 
be the Inchest \'xr' ' ~ y 
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The quantity of food consumed hy a milch-cow daily is 
very ^rious— the age, sise, and condition of the animal 
beiug the A small cow giving eight to ten quarts 

of milk daily may consume at three meals 50 pounds of 
pulped or sliced mangel-wurzel, 8 pounds of hay and 
8 pounds of straw, 16 pounds cut into chaff, 5 pounds of 
bean meal, li ounce of salt, steamed together, and sea- 1 
soned, when cool, with J a pound of caroo bean«mcal and ! 

1 an ounce o^ ground caraway-seed. Other examples 
may be quoted, thus :—( 2 ) 56 pounds of mangel, oilcake 

2 pounds, bean-meal 2 pounds, and 17 pounds of chaff, 
l-l ounce of salt ; or (3) 100 pounds of turnips, 2j ))ounds 
of cake, 2J pounds of meal, 12 pounds of chaff, 1 J ounce 
of salt ; or (4) 230 pdUnds of turnips, 2 pounds linsccd- 
mcal, 2 pounds of bean-meal, 4 pounds of chaff, and 
ounce of salt. The proportion of roots in the latter two j 
examples (3 and 4) is in excess. Carrots, 30 pounds, may 
be substituted for 56 pounds of mangels or 20 pounds of 
potatoes, but the potatoes should be steamed separately, ^ 
and afterwards mixed with the chail, and a few pounds j 
of carrots will improve the potato diet greatly. 

Soft filtered water is essentially requisite for milch- 
cows. Good milk can never be obtained from cows that 
drink hard water. Hard spring water much impregnated 
with saline matter is equally objectionable. 


UMBRELLAS. 


overcome^ and the manufacture established by the well- 
known Mr. Titus Salt, of Bmdfbrd, about 1836, who 
combined cotton warps with *hc woollen thread ; and 
alpaca soon came into general use as a covering for in- 
ferior umbrellas. It is now made with w«ir{» of both 
cotton and silk. Zeneiia, winch is also extensively used 
as a covering, is a mixture of cotton and wool. It Is 
intermediate in price between alpaca and silk, and is 
hner and more glossy than the former, though far from 
equalling silk, either in appearance or in neatness 'when 
folded. Foot!s patent covering was a mixture of India 
rubber with cotton and silk ; it is no longer used. For 
the sticks of umbrellas, no material is really so good as 
bamboo, for nothing else so completely combines, at the 
same time, the qualities of toughness and lightness ; but 
fancy woods, and cfipecially pimento, a>e, from their 
better appearance, more in use. 

In umbrellas, as they were formerly made, the ribs were 
ordinarily formed of whalebone. This material, from 
its strength and elasticity, was, in some respects, well 
suited for the purpose, and was less liable than metal to 
wear out the material with which it was covered. Now, 
however, when a neat apd slim appearance when folded 
up arc looked upon as essentials, whalebone ribs are 
almost wholly superseded by steel 

In frames of the older and more ordinary construction, 
the ends of the ribs are connected with a fixed ring, near 
the extremity of the stick, while the ends of the shorter 
rods, always of metal, and known as “stretchers,'' are 


Universal as is the employment of umbrellas among 
civilised nations at the present time, they are articles of 
comfort the introduction of which is exceedingly recent ; 
so much so, that a hundred and fifty years ago, any man 
who ventured to carry one through the streets of London 
was liable to be followed and hooted by the crowd ; and 
nbt a century since, almost the whole population .of a 
country town in the west of England is said to have 
turned out 10 look at one of these— to them — astonishing 
novelties. 

The ignbrellas used during the reign of Queen Anne, 
and those of the first Georges, were almost wholly brought 
from abroad, chiefly from India, Spain, and France. Uur 
home manufacture of umbrellas has Ijcen altogether a 
thing of mushroom growth ; now, however, in addition to 
vast numbers used in our own country, the export trade 
amounts to upwards of ^200,000 annually. 

At the period when umbrellas first came into fashion 
among us, for their more modern use as protections from 
rain, the silk, linen, or cotton with which they were 
covered, was usually oiled or varnished. After a time, 
however, it was found that this precaution was unneces- 
sary, and that when tightly stretched, the fabric itself 
becanfc sufficiently waterproof, and the original practice 
has, therefore, been discontinued. 

For the covering, silk has always been, and still con 
tinues to be, the favourite material ; its beauty, lightness, 
and the compactness with which it can be folded up, 
would appear sufficient reasons for its always remaining in 
favouf for use upon the best umbrellas. The great ob- 
jection to it is its liability to split, a defect which may be, 
as we shall see hereafter, to a great extent obviated by the 
employment of narrow linings of some vegetable material 
winch is less liable to crease than silk. The use of linen 
or cotton fabrics far covering common umbrellas, which 
was formerly universal, has now besn almost wholly dis^ 
ct^tinued, owing to the introduction of alpaca. The 
aubstance from which this fabric is made, is the wool of 
Ihh alpaca, a kind of llama, and found only, like the 
i^embers of its family, in South ^menca. This 
and manufaotared at Bra^ 
iSSJif but? owing to the difficulty cxpei:ieiioed in 
this branch of industky* wi^ at 
-Str ife These difficulties wm at last 


attached by rings of wire to a sliding tube, so that the 
axes upon which they turn when the umbrella is opened 
or closed, form arcs of a circle instead of straight lines, 
which occasions much destructive wear ; while the outer 
ends of the stretchers are attached to the ribs by pins 
passing through the latter, which tends to weaken theni 
! greatly that particular point, and frequently to cause 
breakages. Recently, however, great improvements have 
been made in the construction of umbrellas, both as re- 
gards these and some other points. 

Umbrellas are articles which generally suffer more from 
careless treatment than from legitimate wear and tear; 
and an umbrella when properly treated wjll last twice as 
long as one that is not so used. When wet, an umbrella 
should neither be distended to dry, which will strain the 
ribs and covering, and prevent its ever afterwards folding 
up neatly, nor at once rolled and tied up, which would tend 
to rust the frame and rot the textile fabric ; neither should 
it, if of silk, be carelessly thrust into an umbrella-stand, 
nor allowed to rest against a wall, which would probably 
discolour and certainly crease the silk injuriously. It 
should be shut, but not tied up, and hung from the handle, 
with the point downwards, till it is nearly but not quite 
dry. It should then be neatly and carefully rolled up and 
tied. In walking with an umbrella, the bands should be 
confined to the handle, and not allowed to grasp the silk ; 
otherwise that portion which is held will become greased 
and discoloured, and the material will be fra]^ out 
round the tips, which are points where there is always 
much stress, and where it will always have a tendency to 
give way. When not in use, the umbrella sbduid oe pro- 
tected from dust and injury of any kind by its silk oroiLcloth 
case. When dirty, alpaca umbrellas are best cleaned 
with a clothes' brush ; but brushing is useless for those of 
silk. Ordinary dirt may be removed from a ^ilk um- 
brella by means of a clean sponge and cold water, or if 
the soil should be so tenacious that this will not remove 
it, a piece of linen rag, dipped in spirits of wine or un- 
sweetened i^n, will generally epect the desired end. 
Grease spots should be removed by laying a ^ 
^rlean blotting-paper above and; below the silk, and 
a hot iron owsr it ^ ' 

The r<k:oveHng;ofM«¥^f^ 
accordii^ tb''ihe'iua|h^‘iw^'the' material^ . 
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but a ^od covering of second-hand silk is put on by 
umbrella-menders at froQk2s. 6d. upwards, and will gene- 
rally wear almost as lon^ as new, its chief disadvantage 
being that it is rendered somewhat unsightly by the seams 
’Which run down the centres, between the ribs, where the 
strips of old material are sewn together. So far as re- 
gards splitting at the folding places, silk sewn in this 
manner will last longer than new. In zenella, a new 
covering may be had for about 7s., and in alpaca for 
about 5s. 


FRUIT DAINTIES.—!. 

LEMONS. 

To Preserve Lemons, — Place some dry fine sand at the 
bottom of an earthen jar, and arrange a layer of lemons 
on it, stalk downwards, taking care that the lemons are 
not allowed to touch. Then cover them with more sand 
to the depth of two or three inches, with more lemons on 
them. Continue to do this until the jar is filled, and place 
it in a coM and dry place. Oranges may also be preserved 
in the same manner. 

Lemon PasU — Boil some lemons in water, seasoning 
the first water with a handful of salt, and boiling them 
again in fresh water until they are tender. Place them in 
a bowl, and beat them to a pulp with a rolling-pin, and 
strain them through a coarse linen cloth, wringing it hard 
to cause the whole of the pulp to pass through. Plact 
this in a clean saucepan, and add to it an equal quantity 
of sugar, and boil it down until it is nearly ready to candv ; 
pour it into plates, and dry them in a slack oven. The 
sheets of lemon |>aste may then be cut in strips, or any 
other shapes that may be desired. 

GRAPES. 

Marmalade of Grapes, — Gather the grapes in dr) 
weather, and dry them in the sun. Then pick them cjvrc 
fully from the stalks, and boil them in water with an eaiia 
quantity of raisins. Remove the scum from the surface 
until two thirds of the water has boiled away, afterwardi* 
reduce the heat, and simmer them until they become 
thick. Then strain the jelly through a sieve, and add 
some loaf-sugar, or sugar-candy. Let it get cool, and pm 
it into pots, which must be well covered. 

To Preserve Grapes, — Take four pounds of white grapes 
before they are quite ripe. Remove the seeds and put th( 
crapes in a saucepan of cold water. Put the vessel on the 
fire until the water nearly boils, then remove and place 
the fruit in cold water. Afterwards take eight pounds of 
loaf-sugar, put it in a gallon of water, clarify it, and lei 
it get cold. Then arrange the grapes at the bottom of 
the preserving-pan, and pour the syrup over them, and 
close the mouth of the pan with a sheet of paper to 
keep out the dust. Let them remain in the syrup foi 
twenty-four hours without disturbing them. Then place 
the pan over the fire, and make the contents scalding hot : 
then put the pan, covered with paper, aside for twenty 
four hours. Drain the syrup from the grapes, and boi 
it down to a soft consistence ; pour it over the grapcf 
arranged in a clean saucepan, and put it on the fire unti 
it is ready to boil. Then cover it, and let it stand foi 
twenty-four hours. Afterwards put the grapes in pots 
and cover them with apple jelly. 

COOKERY— I^XXIV. 

FRENCH DISHES. ETC, (eontintted from p, 

Cervelles ei Langues d^Agneau {JLasAbd Brains and 
Tongues),-^Tht$e ate prepared in the manner dimc<;ed 
for tnose of mutton, ^ ' 

Cervelles de Pkaif Fri/es (Caives’ Brains This . 

is prep•^rod in the manner directed tor fBe de veim ^ 


Languesde Veau{V4ol Tongues).^T\^\st ma^belSiressed 
in the various methods directed to be used for iangm de 
moulon, « 

Tile de Veau d la Sainte Menehonddr^OsKBi a calfs 
head either ate naturel or faredej cut in slices, and pour 
over it a sauce prepared in the following manner : — Beat 
up some butter with half a spoonful of flour, together with 
salt, pepper, the yolks of three eggs, and vinegar, or lemon- 
juice, and sufficient bouillon to make the sauce of a thick 
consistence. Then simmer the materials over the fire 
until thickened. Now cover the calf’s head with bread- 
crumbs, then apply some butter to them, and again cover 
with bread-crumbs ; then place a cover over them, and 
expose them to heat until they as^me a brown apnear- 
ance. THe de ifeau d la Sainte Menehould should be 
served with sauce piquante, 

Cervelles de Veau cn Matelote {Calved Brains), — Wash 
some calves' brains, and remove the skin that covers their 
surface. Simmer them in vinegar and water with salt and 
pepper. If preferred, equal parts of bouillon and wine may 
be employed for this purpose. Then put in a pan over a 
gentle fire some butlCr and a little flour. When they have 
turned brown, place with them some sliced onions and 
mushrooms, with cloves, parsley, bay -leaves, thyme, 
chives, and garlic, if thought advisable. When sufficiently 
done, add* some bouillon with a glass of wine, or if the 
brains have been cooked with wine, some of the liquor in 
which they were boiled. Season the materials with salt 
and pepper, and boil them to the consistence of sauce. 
This sauce will be improved by the addition of a spoonful 
of jus au tdn, 

Cerifellss de Veau d la Poulette {Calved Brains Dressed 
d la Poulette),-~^’Y\m dish is prepared in a similar manner 
to pieds de mouton d la poulette, 

Cervelles de Veau Frites {Calvesl Brains Fried), — Dress 
some brains either braisie or en tnatelote^ the former 
being the preferable way. Cut the brains into slices, 
moisten them with vinegar, salt, and pepper, dip them in 
pdte d frire^ and dress them in butter, not too hot 

Cerzfeiles de Veau Braisdes {Calved Brains Cooped with 
IVtne), — After cleaning some calves' brains, blanch them 
in boiling water, mixed with vinegar. Then put at the 
bottom of the stewpan some slices of bacon, together with 
two carrots cut in slices, the same quantity of onions, two 
claves, salt, pepper, bay-leaves, chives, parsley, and thyme, 
and a glass of white wine. Place the brains in the pan, 
and dress at a gentle heat. These brains may be served 
en matelote^ or any other way that may be preferred. 

Cervelles de Veau d la Sauce Verte {Calved Brains with 
Green Sauce),--~VuX in a stewpan some butter, with half a 
spoonful of flour, and stir them continually, taking care 
that they do not become brown. Tlien add some stock 
broth and a little vinegar, or if it is at hand, sofne jus 
blonde together with a sufficient quantity of salt and pepper. 
Boil down the materials into a sauce, and immediately 
before sending it to table add some ravtgote hachie and 
a little butter, and pour it over some calves' brains pre- 
viously cooked. 

Pieds de Mouton d la Sainte Menehould {Sheeps Trot* 
ters Cooked with Butter and Herbs), — Boil them m water, 
and remove the larger bones. Put them in a stewpan, 
with butter, chives, parsley, salt, and pepper, and expose 
them to a moderate heat until sufficiently done ; then re- 
move the trotters, and allow them to become cold. Now 
steep them in the contents of the stewi^n, sprinkle bi^d- 
crumbs over them, and grill them. They ar? to be seryM 
at table with sauce piquante, 

Langues de Mouton au GrdfL: {Sheep*s Tongues 

Boil the tongues in stock broth, with the ustihl 
seasoning herbs, cloves, salt, and pepper. Then pla^^ai 
the bottom of a dish by the side of the fire a 
composed of brea4r$t;tif 'lbs. butter^ or bacon 
eitd paBddy and cut jnto ma& piecoa awnMwl 
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ap with^e yolks of two ra^w eggs and stock broth or jus. 
A suflfkient quantity of sidt and pepper should also be 
add^. Then place the stuffing on the dish, make it hot, 
so that the stumng may adhere to it, and drain off any 
liquid butter or fat that may float on its surface. After- 
wards lay on it the tonnes, and pour over them the fluid 
in which they were cooked. 

PiedsdiMouionau Gratin (Sheets Trotters au Gratin). 
--'Take some sheejs^s trotters, blanch them in hot water, 
and clean them.* Then put into a stewpan a quarter of a 
pound of bacon chopped up, the same quantity of dripping, 
two ounces of butter, the juice of a lemon, a bay-leaf, and 
two cloves ; add also two onions, and the same number 
of carrots cut into squares, with salt, pepper, and some 
stock broth. Simmer the contents of the stewpan until 
the liquid has almost boiled away, and then fill up with 
water, and skim off the fat from the surface. Put the 
trotters into this liquid, and boil them until sufficiently 
done ; then remove them from the pan, and proceed as 
directed for Inngues de moutopi att gratin, 

Hachis de Mouton Roti {Roast Mutton Hashed ), — 
Kemove all tendons and skin from some cold roast 
mutton, and cut it up very smalt, with baked chestnuts 
rr cooked potatoes. Then place a stewpan over a 
moderate fire, put into it some butter and dour ; mix them 
well, and allow them to become brown. Then put the 
minced materials into the f>an, and fry them all together ; 
afterwards season with salt and pepper, and add some 
ravy or stock broth, and let them simmer over a gentle 
re tor one hour. Now add a piece of butter the size of 
egg, and serve with poached eggs, garnished with crust 
of bread cut small. 

Hachis deAf onion Rotiaux Champignons {Roast Mutton 
Hashed with Mushrooms), — To prepare this dish, chop 
some mushrooms, and mix them with some cold roast 
mutton previously cut in very small pieces, and then pro- 
ceed as directed for hachis de mouton rdli, 

C6ielettes de Mouton Farci^es {Mutton Chops Stuffed), 
—Dress some mutton chops in the manner directed for 
purtfe doigftons and when quite ready take them out of 
the pan. *^Thcn remove the vegetables, and boil down the 
liquid to the consistence of a sauce, and pour it over the 
chops. Now chop up some veal with beef suet, together 
with chives, mushrooms, and parsley. Season the minced 
materials with pepper and salt, and mix them into a paste 
with two eggs, and some cream if you have it. Then 
cover the chops with this composition, and arrange them 
on a dish, and sprinkle bread-crumbs over them ; place 
the dish on some red-hot cinders, and put a hot cover 
over them, and allow them to remain until they become 
brown. Cdtelettes de mouton farcies may be served up ’ 
either by itself or with tomato or any other sauce that ! 
miw be* preferred. | 

Cdtelettes de Mouton Pances et Grillies {Mutton Chops i 
Grilled),— a little butter in a pan with some of the | 
herbs usually employed for seasoning, and which have , 
been chopped up as small as possible. Cover the mutton | 
chops with the melted butter, and then sprinkle bread- 
crumb# over them as quickly as possible. The chops are 
now to be grilled over a good fire, care being taken that 
the bread-crumbs do not burn, and that the meat is not I 
too much done. If it should be preferred, oil may | 
used for this purpose instead of butter. This dish is 
usually sent to tablf^ without sauce. 

Tfeu^is de MoiitoH Rdti aux Fines Herbes {Roe^t Mutton 
with Herbs),— C\xt up info small pieces six niush- 
looms, 8afn6 number of shalots, a handful of parsley, 
and # pluck of tarragon, and mix with some minced 
shuttou f then dress the materials in tfie manner] 

au Ris {Shoulder iff Mutfon udih 
tif mutton in s^ock broth ^tth 
parslcyt thym^ apd eiim ; 


season with salt, pepper, and dove#* 'Ilien cods a quarter 
of a pound of rice in the duicLm which the meat was 
boiled, taking care not to add (do much, so that the rice, 
when ready, shall be thick. Colour the rice with burnt 
sugar (caramel), and flavour it, if you like, with a little 
beurre de piUunt, Now place the shoulder of mutton on 
a dish, and pour the rice over it If the beurre depltnepU^ 
is not employed, sprinkle over the surface of the rice with 
grated cheese* Place a hot cover over the dish, and place 
some hot cinders over it to brown the surface of the rice. 
If the rice should not be browned sufikctcntly by thiy 
means, serve it up with tomato sauce. 

Epaule tie Mouton en Saucisson {Shoulder of Mutton 
with Sausa^e~/neat), — Take away the bones and stretch 
out the meat as much as possible, spread some sausage- 
meat over it, and then sprinkle with small cucumbers 
and mushrooms cut up small Then put more sausage- 
meat over it, roll the meat up as tightly as possible 
and tie it up in a white cloth. Place the meat in a pan 
with stock broth, seasoning herbs, carrots, onions, salt, 
pepper, and cloves, and simmer the whole until the meat is 
sufficiently done. Then remove the meat, skim off the fat, 
and boil down the liquid if necessary to a proper consis- 
tence, and add some Jus or the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs, and pour it over the shoulder of mutton before 
seizing it to table. 

^minci de GigotRSti {Roast Mutton Minced), — Expose 
to heat in a stewpan over the fire a spoonful of flour and 
butter until it turns brown. Put into it some minced 
roast mutton, and add some stock broth, salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg, and simmer them for one hour. Before remov- 
ing the pan from the fire, mix with its contents a spoonful 
of the butter of anchovies, or the same quantity of fine 
salad oil. 

Roulettes de Hachis Frites {Fried Minced Meat Batli), 
— Take some roast mutton, some chestnuts, and neck of 
veal boiled in water with salt and vinegar. Cut them up 
separately into small pieces, mix them with seasoning 
herbs also cut as fine as possible* Add enough salt and 
pepper to season the materials, and make them into a 
mass with the yolks of three e^s. Roll this into balls, 
and fry in butter until done, and then serve them at table 
with tomato sauce. 

Agneau Rdti d fa Bemaise {Roast Lamb). — Take a 
quarter of lamb— the fore-quarter being the best for the 
purpose, as it is most delicate — and fasten some slices of 
bacon by skewers to the outer side. Cover the inner sur- 
face with butter, and sprinkle some bread-crumbs over it. 
Season the meat with pepper, salt, and parsley cut in very 
small pieces. The meat is then to be wrapped up in a 
large sheet of paper, to prevent its being scorched by the 
heal, and put it before the fire to roast. When the meat 
is three parts done, remove it from the fire, and apply 
more bread-crumbs to the inside of the meat, then put it 
down again before the fire until brown. The meat should 
be sent to table moistened with the juice of a lemou 
sqi^czcd over it. 

Epaule d^ Agneau aux Truffes {Shoulder of iMmb with 
7>7(^-erj).— Remove the bones from two shoulders of lamb, 
and season the inner surface with salt, pepper, and grated 
nutmeg ; and also add some truffles cut in pieces. Place 
the shoulders of lamb one on the other, and make them 
into the shape of a flattened ball. Tie the meat with 
string to keep it in position, and place it in a stewpan, at 
the bottom of which some slices of bacon and veal have 
been previously arranged ; add alsp some carrots, onions, 
seasoning herbs, salt and peppex; #)th a sufficient quan^ 
tity of stock broth. Place the iii on the stewpan, and 
allow it to summer over a^genil'e for two hours, 
done, take oul the tnea^ the Mring with 

was tied, add aitangevtt dtt k Afterwards 
the liquid in the «b the consistence of 

and 'poMr#^p!vei:.Ae ; ; ; . , 
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HOUSEHOLD l|E|g0R41'IVE ART.— LVI. 

Brass ringa of varioujt>^^ll sizes, and covered with silk 
or German wool, may b«! worked into many pretty articles, 
either alone'ior with a mixture of beads. The rings are to 
be bought of any desired size, either blackened or other- 
wise, by tlie gross ; and they are made with such facility 
that the cost of tltem, in a manufacturing town, is little 
more than the price of the metal. l 

In doing this work the first thing is to cover a number 
of rings with wool or silk. Which of the two materials is 
to be employed must of course depend upon the nature of 
the aiticle to be made. Where silk can be used it has 
much the more brilliant effect, and in such tilings as a 


place by In fact much of the^effect of thift 

designs will be di^^dent upon the employment %f ring$ 
of different sizes, ahd the mode of arranging them, • But 
in ring-work, the great point to be aimed at, and the one 
upon wfhich the result will mainly depend, will be good 
harmonising or contrasting arrangements of colour. 
Without these, owdng to the uniformity of the shape of 
the rings, this work in any large pieces would be exceed* 
ingly monotonous, and for this reas^in, the designs 
which we give to be carried out in it, which are neces- 
sarily in black and white only, are comparat’vely ineffec- 
tive, and fail to give any adequate idea of the beauty of 
the actual work. 

King- work is applicable to a Considerable number of 
uses, such as serviceable mats for the dinner-table, or 


mat for a draw- 
ing-room table, 
a cover for a 
lamp, ora watch- 
pocket, it is to 
be preferred ; 
but working with 
silk, not to men- 
tion its greater 
cost, demands 
much more out- 
lay of time, and 
articles made in 
it do not last 
equally well 
when exposed to 
wcixr and tear. 
Such things as 
dinner-mats are 
therefore best 
made of rings 
covered with 
wool. All the 
rings have to be 
worked over in 
button - hole 
stitch, as shown 
in Fig. I, and 
worked with the 
edge of the stitch 
towards the out- 
side only, if the 
centres are to be 
left open ; but if 
the centres are 
to be filled, 
which will some- 
times be de- 
sirable for the 



purely orna- 
mental ones for 
the drawing- 
room, Lamp- 
shades look 
pretty in it, as 
do also hanging 
baskets for 
flowers. Nap- 
kin - rings, ex- 
ceedingly taste- 
ful, and easily 
made, may be 
thus formed; 
upon a larger 
scale, curtains 
thus made may 
be applied, in- 
stead of wire 
blinds, to the 
lower parts of 
windows. In 
Fig. 2 we give 
a design for a 
mat. S'he cen- 
tral large ring, 
as w'cll as the 
seven smaller 
rings which it 
contains, arc to 
be covered with 
yellow silk. The 
six large rings, 
and the smaller 
ones contained 
by them, are to 
be covered with 
crimson silk, 
while the six 


sake of variety, the edges of the stitches round the 
ring should be alternately outwards and inwards. Sub*^ 
sequently the different rings can be sewn togethefr 
through the edges of the stitches, with a fine needle 
and cotton if they are covered with wool, and with fine 
sewing-silk if they are covered with floss silk. By thus 
simply uniting the rings the patterns are formed, though 
sometimes a little variety is gained by introducing beads 
at the points of juncture, and also by filling up the 
spaces between the rings with beads. Some parts of the 
design, as shown in our illustrations, may also be varied 
by filling up the spaces, either within or between the rings, 
with different stitches in needle or crochet-work, and the 
rings may thus be filled with stitches in the same colour 
as that with which they are covered, or in one which har- 
monises or contrasts wuh it, according to the rec}uiremeQts 
of the pattern. Sometimes, as we have shown in Fig. 2 # a 
large ring may have a group of smaller rings arranged 
within iL or occasiouallv a small central ring held in its 


small rings which fill up the angles, and the adjoining 
needlework, should be green. This centre is surrouncted 
by a circle of small black rings, beyond which is a 
circle of large blue ones, with crimson rings in their 
centres, again followed by a second circle of small bUick 
ones. As the object of the circles of small black rings is 
simply to isolate parts of the pattern, their plac^ may, if 
preferred, be filled with bands of small beads of blaclq 
white, or, better, still, gold 'Colour. Cold thread, oi 
passing,’’ would have a fine effect if used instead of the 
yellow silk. The' fringe may be of silk variegated, or of 
beads of different colours, these being shaded from light 
to dark, the darker part either inwards or outwaxds, 
according to fancy. 

Fig. 3 is a hanging flower-basket^ which will require 
two hoops of wire for the bottom and top, and a third f(»r 
: the handle, to give the necessary strength In this the 
I arrangement of colour contrasting bands of light and 
' dark. R^ud the bhtiom would run a horizontal bhnd Cl 
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:cbe8 whiGh are knit 
iYfy<rA.— In 
be knit and slipped 
brought forward 
d back and one knit. 


dark beads *to conceal the wire, below this being taken in front; the 

would aun a nnv of rings, covered with a Hght-colourcd together will appear a$ tf til 
silk «r wool From the lower of these hangs the fringe of the first row alternate 
beads. The lip at the top of the basket is also a hori- In the second one stitch knit^;''^ 
sontal band of light rings, and this would be better kept and one slipped, then the wool | 
in place if an additional wire were used and passed round In the third row onfe stitch nnist be slipped ai|id one knit, 
the lower edge of the lip. I'his wire can be concealed by In the fourth row the wool is brought forward and one 
working it over with silk or wool in the same manner as stitch slippe d, then passed back and one stitch knit, 
the rings, and ijjom this a fringe of beads, as shown at or Any numbex of stitches 

Fig. 3, may be suspended. The sides of the divided by four may be cast on. 

basket arc formed of alternate diagonal bands The wool is passed over, and one stitch 

of ringi., in dark and light ; the former being slipped ; then one stitch is knit and the slip 

smaller than the latter. Sm stitch passed over it ; then one stitch is knit 

Fig. 4 is a lamp-sluit!b intended to be placed M K the wool brought forward, and one slitcl 

over one of coloured paper. Supposing the sA Jw purled. Raised even number ol 

paper shade Ix'low to be of light green, this stitches may be cast on. The first row is knit 

design may be effectively carried out by work- with a smalt needle, the wool is brought for- 

ing the whole of the rings in crimson, and ward and two stitches knit together ; the second 


filling up with beads of a lighter tint of the 
same colour. Purple 
rings relieved with 
gold beads would also 
■ have a good effect. A 
somewhat similar, but 
more open effect, may 
be obtained by using 
large and small rings 
only. 

Napkin-holders are 
usually made of a 
chain of small rings 
merely, but one which 
retains its form better 
is shown in Fig. 5. In 
this two large rings 
form the basis, the 
space between them 
being filled with 
smaller rings, and 
bead-wonk. On the 
ground of its greater 
neatness and dura- 
bility we prefer this 
latter arrangement. 

The articles we 
have indicated as ap- 
propriate for this kind 
of work may be easily 
added to, according 
to' the ingenuity and 
skill of the worker. The effect is 
invariably pleasing, and the articles 
are uscTul as well as ornamental. 


KNITTING* 
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Fig. X. 



row is plain knitting with a large needle ; the 
third is plain knitting 
with the small needle, 
the fourth is purled 
with the large needle. 
A S filch for a 

ShawL — Any even 
number of stitches 
may be cast on. The 
wr)ol is brought for- 
ward, and two stitches 
knit together alter- 
nately to the end of 
the row. 

Patterns: Cable 
Pattern. — Any num- 
ber of stitches may 
be cast on that can 
be divided by six. 
First row purled, 
second plain knitted, 
third row purled, 
fourth plain knitted, 
fifth purled, sixth 
plain knitted, seventh 
purled, eighth tliree 
stitches are passed 
on to a third needle, 
that needle being 
always kept in front* 
The three next 
stitches are knit ; the 
three stitches are next knit which 
were passed on to the third needle ; 
then the third needle is again taken, 
and three more stitches are passed 
on to it, and the three next are knit 
as before, and so on to the end of 
the row. The ninth row is as tHe 
first. This pttern is suitable for 
coverlets, anti-macassars, fitc* - 
Leaf atui Trellis /^i//^rw.-^Any 
numl:>er of stitches that can be 
First row purled; 


4 - 


Stiickes: — Brioche.^Jn this the 
wool is brought forward, one stitch 
is slipped, and two knit tdgethcr, 

Frmge^paUem Stitch . — Any even number of stitches may divided by twenty may be cast on, , 

be cast on, the wool turned round the needle and brought in the second five stitches are knit, tben the wool is 
In front again, then two knit together being taken in front, brought forward and two stitches are knit together. 

-Any even numbev of stitches may be Thb is repeated three times ; thefi the wool is br'iught 
cast on. The wool is brought forward and one stitch forward, and two stitches are . knit together. This is 
gt|ipp0d 5 the wool is passed back and one stitch knit, the repeated three times ; then the wool is brought forward 
bc^ng turned twice round the needle i in each row and two pitches arc knit \ then two are knit together, aild 
that Is knitted forms the slip-stitch in the next. ^ ten knitf and the whole repeated, with the exception cd 
uneven number ^stitches may . knitting the five first sUtjpms. The third row is put^ 
Iwekstdh* TAe^Jrst Mitch is slipped^ the wdolbe% the fo^h' row s%\icttii:he$ are knit; th^ wcjM ie 

m of \ then turned ronnd. the needte so as i brought fdrWatd, add t^^Stitdies are knit ? this 

Ip whg ft and two stitch^ kmi toget^^ is then bro«#Si Ibr^bi^ 
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and two are knit ; then two are knit together ; then five 
knit ; then two knit together ; then two knit ; then the 
wool brought forward al^ one knit The whole has to be 
repeated except knitting the first six stitches. I'he fifth 
row is purled. In the sixth row seven stitches are knit ; 
the wool is brought forward, and two stitches are knit 
together. This is done three times ; the wool is then 
brought forward and two stitches arc knit ; then two arc 
knit together ; then two are knit ; then the wool brought 
forward and three knit. This is repeated, with the excep- 
tion of knitting the first seven. The seventh row is 
purled. In the eighth row eight stitches are knit ; the 
wool is brought forward and two knit together. This is 
done three times ; the wool is brought forward and two 
knit ; then two are knit together ; then one knit ; then 
two knit together ; thcMi two knit ; then the wool brought 
forward and five knit. This has to be repeated, with the 
exception of knitting the first eight stitches, and the row 
is finished with two plain stitches. The ninth low is 
purled. In the tenth row nine stitches arc knit ; the wool 
IS brought forward and two knit together. This is done 
three times ; the wool is brought forward and two knit ; 
then one is slipped ; then two are knit together, and the 
slippecl-stitch passed over them ; then two knit ; the wool 
brought forward and seven knit. The wliole bus to be { 
repeated, with the exception of knitting the first nine ‘ 
stitches, and the row finished by slipping one stitch, 
knitting two, and passing the slipped-stitch over them. 
The eleventh row is purjecl. In the twelfth row five 
stitches are knit ; two arc kni together ; two knit ; the | 
wool brought forward, and two knit together. This is 
repeated three times ; then the wool is brought forward 
and one knit ; then the wool brought forward and two 
knit ; then two knit together, and repeated, except knitting 
the first five stitches. The thirteenth row is purled. In 
the fourteenth row four stitches are knit ; two are knit 
together ; two knit ; the wool brought forward and two 
knit together. This is repeated three times ; then the 
wool is brought forward and three knit ; then brought 
forward and two knit ; then two knit together ; then three 
knit. The whole is then repeated, with the exception of 
knitting the first four stitches ; and the row finished by 
bringing the wool forward, knitting one ; and then knitting 
two together. The fifteenth row is purled. In the six- 
teenth row three stitches are knit ; two are knit together ; 
two are knit ; the wool is brought forward, and two are 
knit together. This is repealed three times ; then the 
wool is brought forward and five knit ; then brought for- 
ward and two knit ; then two knit together ; then one knit 
and the whole repeated, with the exception of knitting the 
first three stitches, and the row finished with two plain 
stitches. The seventeenth row is purled. In the 
eighteenth row two stitches arc knit, and two knit 
together ; then two are knit ; the wool brought forward 
and two knit together. This is done three times ; then 
the wool is brought forward, and seven are knit ; then the 
wool is brought forward and two are knit ; then one is 
slipped and two are knit together, the slipped stitch being 
passed over them. The whole is repeated, with the excep- 
tion of knitting, and knitting together the first four stitches, 
and the row is finished with bringing the wool forward 
and knitting eight stitches. The nineteenth row is 
purled. After this the pattern is commenced again from 
the fourth row. This, though complicated, is one of the 
prettiest patterns in fancy-knitting, and makes superb 
curtains or Anti-macassars. 

SA^// ‘Twenty-five stitches must be cast on 

for each pattern* In the first row, two stitches must be 
knit together four times over ; then the wool brought for- 
ward and one knit eight times ; then two ktdt together 
four times, and one stitch purled. The second is 
t urled ; the third ro^ Is knit plain ; the fourth row purfed. { 
This pattern is an admirable one for the coverings pf i 


cushions, sofas, or couches ; for babies^ jacket and other 
small articles. g 

Gothic Pait€m.*^\TiY number cl stitches may cast 
on that can be divided by ten, and the pattern will be im- 
proved by the addition of three extra stitches. Four rows 
have to be knit plain* In the fifth row, one stitch must 
be knit, the wool brought forward, and three knit ; one 
stitch slipped, two knit tO£[ethcr, and the slip- stitch passed 
over them ; then three knit, the wool brought forwarJ, and 
one knit ; then the wool brought forwaifl and three knit, 
and the pattern repeated with the exception of the four 
first stitches. The sixth row must be purled. The fifth 
and sixth rows arc then to be repeated three times, after 
which the pattern is to be repeated, beginning again with 
the four rows of plain knitting. This pattern may be used 
for the same articles as the last. 

Fancy knitting in wool may be applied to a great 
number of ornamental and useful articles, for which the 
stitches and patterns we have given will be found of 
service. The most beautiful and delicate of wool knitting 
is that done in Shetland wool, which is the finest sold. 
This is admirably adapted for shawls, veils, and children’s 
jackets. For a shawl the following directions will be found 
good ; large wooden needles should be used. 

Shetland Shawl , — Any number of stitches may be cast 
on that can be divided by six. In the first row the wool 
is brought forward and one stitch knit, the wool is 
brought forward and one stitch knit ; then one stitch 
is slipped ; then two knit together, the slipped stitch 
being passed over them, and one knit. The second 
row is purled. In the third row the wool is brought 
forward and three knit ; then, the wool brought forward 
and one slipped ; then two knit together, the slipped 
stitch being passed over them. The fourth row is 
purled. In the fifth row one stitch is knit and one 
slipped ; then two are knit together, the slipped stitch 
being passed over them,; next one knit; then the wool 
brought forward, one knit, and the wool again bi ought 
forward. The sixth row is purled. In the seventh row 
one stitch is slipped, and two knit together, the slipped 
stitch being passed over them ; then the woof brought 
forward, three stitches knit, and the wool again brought 
forward. The eighth row is purled. The effect of this 
pattern will be heightened by an edge formed of two extra 
stitches at the beginning and ending of each row. 

Shetland Clouds may be knitted as follows Cast on a 
hundred stitches. In the first row two arc knit together 
four times, the wool brought forward and one knit ; this 
is done eight times ; then two are knit^.together four times ; 
then one purled. The second row is purled. The third 
row knit plain ; the fourth row purled. Repeat this till a 
depth of fourteen inches is gained, which will form the 
border. Then for the centre the wool must be brought 
forward and one slipped ; then one knit, and the slipped 
stitch passed over it ; then one knit and one purled. All 
the rows of the centre will be alike, and the borders on 
the two ends will resemble each other. The extremities 
must be drawn together, and finished off with wool tassels. 

A quilt or couvre-pied is best knit in fleecy, witll hr^t 
wooden needles. No pattern will be handsomer for this 
than the “Cable,” for which we have given dirtetiens 
above, in stripes of different colours, say scarlet and white* 
The “ Double Diamond ** is also a good pattern for the 
purpose. Directions for this we subjoin. 

Couvre-pied^ or Qj^itt, —Any numoer^ stitches may be 
cast on that can be divided by three, two extra being 
allowed. The first row is knit plain. In the second one 
stitch is slipped ; the wool brought forward, and one 
slipped ; then two knit together, and the pattern repeatdi 
with the exception of slipping the first stitch. The^^ 
stitch of the row is knit plain. In the third row one 
is slipped and one knit ; the neat is a double stHcb 
a stitch a!|d a etitch is ^mt and the ioop slii^fiedt. 
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knitting the etitch and _ the loop is repeated to the 
end of ahe row^ In the founh row the pattern is recom- 
menpeoy as at the second. In each alternate second row 
a double-stitch will follow the first ; this must be knitted 
without bringing the wool forward. The last stitch must 
be knit plain in every row. 

A Brioche is a good kind of cushion to knit, as it may 
be made up at home, and may be worked in odd wools, 
and always looks oretty. Its name is derived from its 
resemblance to a French cake. It should be knitted in 
fleecy or double German, with moderately large needles 
of wood or ivory. It may be formed with thirty-two 
stripes of different colours, radiating from the centre, 
sixteen wide and sixteen narrow, and these may be 
arranged according to fancy, varying the colours to suit 
taste or convenience. Ninety stitches may be cast on, 
say in black, for the narrow str^e, then two turns must 
be knit, next three turns in orange and two more turns in 
black. This completes the first narrow stripe. To knit 
the wide stripe the wool must be brought forward, two 
knit together, twice, and turn ; these two must be knitted, 
and two more of the black, and turn ; this must be con- 
tinued, two more stitches of the black being taken each 
time till within two stitches of the top, then turn ; the 
wool will now be at the wide part of the stripe, and the 
next narrow stripe must be again begun with the black, 
the two black stitches being knit at the top or narrow 
end.* It may be wpli to make these stripes also somewhat 
narrower at this end, by turning when within two stitches 
of it in the centre row of orange. The work is thus to 
be proceeded with till the last wide stripe is finished, 
when the piece will have attained its circular form, and 
may be finished by joining it to the first narrow stripe. 

For making-up, take a circular piece of stiff miilljoard, 
about eight inches in diameter, and cover it with cloth or 
silk. The top is to 1>e drawn together, and fastened to 
the board in the centre by a tuft of wool, or a cord and 
tassels. The stuffing, of down or fine carded wool, should 
be put in a case, and the knitting sewn down to the edges 
of the bo^rd. 

Economical hearth-rugs and bedroom door mats, which 
are very warm, and handsome in appearance, may be 
made by knitting shreds of cloth with twine. Tailors' 
snippings may be used, or old cloth garments, washed and 
cut into strips of about four inches long, by onc-third of 
an inch wide. These may be arranged according to 
colour, in any simple pattern, as stripes, crosses, or 
diamonds ; or they look well with merely a border of 
black, and the centre filled up with colours mixed indis- 
criminately. Large steel needles and fine twine should 
be employed. The first row must be knit plain ; in the 
secoRO, one stitch is knit, the strip of cloth is then laid 
against^t by its centre, and another stitch knit ; one end 
of the cloth is then turned back, to bring both ends on 
the same side, and a third stitch is knit ; this is repeated 
to the end of the row. Then begin again as at the first 
row. 

The principal kinds of wool used in fancy knitting are 
Shetland, fleecy, single and double German, and Anda- 
lusian. Shetland is the finest and most delicate, as well 
as the most expensive ; fleecy is a thicker and somewhat 
ch^per material, and should be used whenever weight 
and watpfith are required ; German wool is best for 
cui^ions, anti-macassars, and suqh-like articles. When- 
ever, as in childrefl's jackets or shoes, frequent washing 
is necessary, it is best to use Andalusian, as the colours 
iiiitbetidwAys stand well, and it is not so liable to thicken, 
dS articles knitted in wool require much care In 
1 ^; Aookl be well sh^n and pulled oqt 

tm is commencing thq; .and'' has':, 
tee# article. A to Imit Iwo 

forwards I 


A row is composed of the stitches from one end of the 
needle to the other. To bring this, 

after a stitch has been knit, a s^nd is made by simply 
bringing the wool to the front 7b iki tifojol owr—in 
this, after making a purled stitch, a second stitch is made 
by passing the wool over the needle. 7b bni/ two togeikef 
this, as in narrowing, two stitches are taken together 
and knit into one. To siip is to pass a stitch from one 
needle to the other without knitting it. A loop stitch in 
I this the wool is brought before the needle, and, in 
‘ knitting the next stitch, returned to its former place. 

When knitting and purling have to be done in the same 
row, it is obvious that after purling a stitch the wool must 
be passed back under the needle before the next stitch can 
be knit ; in like manner, after knitting a stitch, the wool 
must be brought in fronts under the needle, before the 
next stitch can be purled. These processes are, it must 
be observed, different from passing the wool over and 
bt'ing ng the wool forward^ both of which are for the 
purpose of making stitches. Fastening on is best done 
by placing the two ends of the wool contrariwise, and 
knitting a few stitches with both together. 

FRUIT DAINTIES— 11. 

CHERRIES. 

To Preser7>e Boil them in thick syrup in a 

pan, and let them remain until next day. Then take them 
out, and put them in syrup which has been boiled down 
until it is ready to candy, and colour them with some syrup 
of red currants. Cherries may also be preserved by 
another method. Take equal quantities of crushed loaf 
sugar and ripe cherries, previously stoned. Place some of 
the sugar at the bottom of the preserving- pan. place 
the cherries on it, and sprinkle more sugar over them as 
you place them in it. Then put the pan on the fire, and 
for each pound of fruit, add half a quarter of a pint of red 
currant juice, and more of the sugar. Boil them fast over 
a good fire, frequently shaking the pan, but not stirring it. 
Skim the contents, and when the syrup has become suffi- 
ciently thick, pour the preserved fruit into jelly-pots. 

To Presen/e Cherries in Bunches . — Select some cherries, 
and make them into bunches. Then boil them in a syrup, 
made with an equal weight of sugar, and the smallest 
possible quantity of water to dissolve it. Take the vessel 
from the fire and skim it, and let the cherries become 
cold. Then place them in the syrup into a warm oven, 
and let them remain until next day. Afterwards take 
them out and dry them. 

Cherry Compost . — Boil some sugar in the smallest 
passible quantity of water, add the cherries, and simmer 
them until they become soft, and have absorbed all the 
syrup. Should there be more syrup than the fruit can 
absorb, boil it down, and pour it over the cherries. 

Candied Cherries . — Select some fine cherries, and place 
them in strong syrup, boiled down until ready to candy 
When covered with sugar, take them out, and place them 
in a warm oven to dry. 

Dried Cherries . — Remove the stones, and place the fiuit 
in an oven very moderately heated. Let them remain 
in it until the oven is cold, and, if necessary, repeat the 
process. 

Cherry Brandy.--To a gallon of brandy add eight 
pounds of black cherries, two drachms each of cloves and 
mace, together with a handful of tntnt; balm> and clove 
gilliflowers. Let them remain in the spirit for twenty-four 
hours, then remove the fhiH* cnisli, and replace the 
cherries in the brandy. Now let them remain for a few 
weeks, then strain the spirit dad. s^c^en it for use. 

Chmy from a handM; lid 

ripe cheri^ them steep' 

ymtet* them hour^ 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Kaspbeny Ra(tiJia,~-^x‘<xtiAy may be flavoured with 
rasp]>errie$ by placing fruit in a large jar, crushing it, 
pouring the brandy over it, and letting it macerate for a 
month, and then straining off the clear liquor. 

Raspberry Ratafia may also be prepared by the addition 
of the juice of raspberries to the brandy. 

Raspbet ry Jelly. — Put some ripe raspberries in a pan 
over the fire, until the fruit yields all the juice it contains, 
and strain it through a cloth. Then add the same 
Quantity of sugar as that of the fruit usedj and simmer 
tnem together into a jell)’. 

Raspberry Drops.- Boil a pound of lump-sugar with a 
little Wilier until it is ready to candy, then add the same 
weight of raspberries, previously bruised. Mix them well 
together, then drop them on plates, and dry the drops in 
a ivarm phice. If ii is wished, the seeds may be removed 
from the raspberries by straining them. 

Raspberry and Cut rant Marmalade,' Pick some very 
ripe red currants, and some raspberries, soak them in 
boiling water until they break, and drain them. When 
cold, pass the fruit through a sieve to separate the seeds, 
and then boil them down with an equal weight of loaf- 
sugar. 

Raspberry Drink. — Bruise some picked raspberries in 
water, to which a sufficient quantity of sugar has been 
carefully added. Then strain the raspberries through a 
cloth, which should be squeezed strongly to express as * 
inticli of the juice from the fruit as possible. 

BARBERRIES. 

Rarbcrry Jelh. — Make three pounds of sugar into a 
strong syrup, and boil the same quantity of barberries in 
it until scum ceases to rise. I'hcn strain the jolly through 
a sieve, boil it again, and pour it into pots. 

Rarbeny .SV/ ///>.— Boil some pickled barberries until 
they are reduced to a pulp. Strain the clear juice, md 
boil into syrup, with ai least an equal weight of loaf- 
sugar. 

Pickled Ihif berries - Pick a quantity of barberries, and 
scald them in boiling water for about ten minutes. Then 
put them in jars, and pour over them equal parts of white 
wine and vinegar, which should be made warm for the 
purpose, and not too hot. 

Another If'ay to Pickle Barberries. ~d\C\\ some salt in 
white wine vinegar until the pickle is sufficiently dense to 
boar an egg placed in it, without allowing it to fall to the 
bottom ot the vessel. When the vinegar has boiled for 
half an hour, strain it into an earthenware jar. As soon 
as the liquid is cold, put into it the barberries, selecting 
those that arc most red, that the pickle may have a better 
colour. Add half a pound of moist sugar and more 
vinegar, if required, and carefully secure the mouth of 
the jar. 

tHckled Barberries prepared in a similar manner to 
Sour-krout. — Steep the barberries for a few hours in salt 
water. Then remove the fruit, add more salt, make the 
water boil, and add some sliced ginger. Now allow it to 
cool, and having poured it into a jar, put the barberries 
in it, and keep them pressed down beneath the surface 
of the liquor by a round perforated board, on which a 
heavy stone is placed. Then put the lid on the jar, and 
kegp in a cool place for use. 

To Candy Bat berries. — Take some preserved bar- 
berries, wash away some of the syrup with warm water, 
and cover them with finely-powdered loaf-sugar. Then 
place them on plates, and dry in a moderately heated 
oven. Care must be taken, while drying, to turn them 
frequently, and to sprinkle them often with sugar. 

Having gathered the barbi^es 
on a dry day, Btonk them, and put them on sl dish. Then 
take four and a half pounds of po\«dered loaf-sugar^ for 


every two pounds of fruit, and thitiw someot if over ihr 
barberries. Boil the remainder oi the sugar water 
into a strong syrup, and add tl>e barberries. the 

fruit boil as quickly as possible to preserve its colour, and 
pass it into the jars in which it is to be kept. 

Another Method of Preserving Barberries.'— the 
fruit, and powder twice its weight of loaf-sugar. Lay some 
of the sugar on the bottom of an earthen pan, and on 
that another layer of fruit. Continue to do this until 
all the fruit and sugar are used. * 

Barberries Presented with H /wr.- Boil some bar- 
berries in a quart of claret until they are tender. Then add 
an equal quantity of water, and six pounds of loaf-sugar, 
and boil them to the consistence/ of thick syrup. Scald 
the remainder of the barberries with hot water, and pre- 
serve them in this syrup. 

APPI.ES. 

7'o Preserve Apples for the Ji "infer. — When it is wished 
to preserve apples during the winter they should be 
allowed to remain on the trees until perfectly ripe. 'I'hey 
should be collected in fine dry weather, and placed in 
heaps for five or six weeks to dry as much as possible. 
The apples shoulil then be carefully wiped, and all those 
which appear unsound in the slightest degree removed. 
The rest are then to be packed in large jars or boxes, and 
care should be taken wliile doing this that the fruit is not 
bruised or injured in any way. The jars or boxes should 
then be closed, and made secure so as to exclude the air 
as much as possible, by which they will be kept plump 
and sound, and retain their flavour. 

Apple Paste.^ScM some apples until they become 
soft, and let them drain. Bass the pulp through a sieve, 
and boil it down over a gentle fire, taking care to stir it 
continually to prevent it burning. Then remove the 
pan from the fire, and mix syrup with it, containing as 
many pounds of sugar as there are pounds of fruit. Sim- 
mer the whole over a gentle fire, and make it into shape 
in moulds, and dry the paste in a warm place. 

Another Method of Making Apple Aw A'.— Take some 
apples, peel and core them. Then put in cold water, boil 
them and let them drain. Pass the pulp through a strainer 
and boil over the fire to a proper consistence, and mix 
with a pound of crushed loaf-sugar for each pound of 
apples. 

Apple Sweetmeat. — Pare some apples, and cut them 
into various shapes, place in glasses and pour some apple 
jelly over them. Let them remain for a week, and adtf a 
quarter of a pound of sugar to each pound of jelly, and 
season with Icmon-juice. 

Apple Marmalade.— some apples in water until 
they become tender, then let them drain. AfvCrwards 
strain them through a sieve, and boil them with a strong 
syrup containing three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit. Mix the whole well together, and 
preserve it in pots or glasses. 

Apple Cream. — Peel some apples, remove the cores, and 
cut them in thin slices. Put them into a saucei^hn with 
crushed sugar, sliced lemon-peel, and ground ginger, with 
a little red wine. Let them simmer until they become 
tender, put them in a dish, and allow them to cool. Then 
boil a quart of cream with some nutmeg, and add the ap- 
ples to it, with a sufficient quantity of sugar to sweeten it 

Apple Sate some apples,* cut them into thin 

round slices, and fry them in butter. Then beat up half 
a dozen eggs In a quart of cream, and pour them upon the 
apples. 

Apple Paneat:es.^CxtX some peeled apples into Tound 
slices, and fry them in butter. Then beat up twcoty;^^gs 
itt a quart of cream, with two dradhtns each of cmfisirtion, 
Ohd ging^^ .and ssa ounces of cruidied lump* 
sugai^^d il over the apples. 
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Appi€ some apple marmalade, and 

mix withJt the yolks of five eggs, a handful of bread 
grated, OTd some butter J and also some stewed pears, or 
cherries if thought proper. Make tlie paste into shape, 
and bake in a Slow oven. 

QUINCES. 

Qt^ince Jelly , — Add to a quart of quince juice a pound 
of loaf-sugar, and boil it until it candies. Then boil it 
again with a pint of white wine in which an ounce of gum 
arabic has been dissolved, and pour it into pots or glasses. 
When cold it will set to a solid jelly. 

Quince Cakes , — Peel jialf a dozen quinces, and remove 
the cores, then boil theni in a pint of the syrup of quinces, 
and the same quantity of syrup of barberries, until they 
become reduced to pulp, whicn is then to be strained 
through a coarse sieve* To this pulp add three spoonfuls 
of loaf-sugar, and boil it down until it is ready to candy. 
Now make the pulp into cakes, and dry them on tin plates 
in a cool oven. 

To Keep Quinces through the Year , — Cut some quinces 
into small pieces, and boil them in a quart of water, to 
which one spoonful of salt and the same quantity of honey 
have been added, until the water tastes strongly of quinces, 
and add a quart of white wine vinegar. Now take the 
quinces it is wished to preserve, lay them at the bottom 
of an earthenware jar, ;md pour the above liquor over 
them, and secure the mouth of the vessel as closely as 
possible. 

Another IVay to Preserve Quinces is to soak them before 
they are quite ripe, in salt and water for twenty-four hours. 
Then take them out, and dip them into a hot pickle of 
white wine vinegar, salt, mace, cloves,and bay-leaves boiled 
together, and then preserve them in a stone jar, covered 
with vinegar. 

Quince Crctvn , — Roast some ripe quinces, remove the 
cores, and cut them in thin slices. Boil them in a pint of 
cream with ginger, and then strain and flavour with loaf- 
sugar. 

GARDENING.—LII. 

GARDEN IMPLEMENTS— I.AWN MOWERS. 

In order that lawns may present that close, flne, and 
velvety appearance in their grass which is most beautiful 
to the eye and pleasant to tread upon, it is necessary that 
they should be mown evenly and regularly. If at any 
period of the year the grass be left unmown for too great 
a length of time, or if the first mowing be delayed too long 
in the spring ; or, still more, if cutting be discontinued too 
early in the autumn, the stronger and coarser kinds of 
grass will overpower and kill the weaker and finer varieties. 
Consequently, a lawn which has been neglected will re- 
quire constant care for a considerable length of time 
before it recovers its original beauty, and, indeed, some- 
times i%will never be able to regain it. 

The old-fashioned method of mowing by the scythe is 
attended with various disadvantages. The use of it for 
so delicate an operation as mowing lawns requires con- 
siderate skill, for it is not easy to shave the whole surface 
closely without leaving unsightly ridges or occasionally 
cutting off portion^ of the turf, nor, except where a 
gardener is regularly employed,, is if always possible to 
pi^bure the services of a qualified person at the precise 
time wlien it is necessary that the lawn should be mowed. 

of machine-mowers has, therefore, been 
laittedded whh" very great advantages, and, has generally 
favour by the public ; fithnycan be 
lawns to be mown with 
than formerlv, and^-tSie^ben^t'/crf 


this is seen in the great improvement which invariably 
takes place in a lawn when the machine^mower is brought 
into use. Often the use of this iistrument, when it i^ a 
small one, fotos an agreeable extreise for the members of 
a family, and thus all expense in lawn-mowing is avoided ; 
whilst, in extensive gardens, it is estimated tliat a machine 
of the largest size will save the labour of ten men. 

When these machines were first brought before the pub- 
lic, the cleanly manner in which they removed the whole 
of the grass cut by them was looked upon as a great ad- 
vantage. Since that time, however, it has been ques- 
tioned, and with some show of reason, wiiether depriving 
the turf of the whole ol the crop produced by it was 
desirable. So doing, must, it is certain, lend to im- 
poverish the soil, and it is to poverty that a serious 
defect in some old lawns, that of becoming mossy, is to 
be attributed. Some of the lawn-mowers, as now made, 
cut up the grass finely, and leave it scattered over the 
ground ; this system of mowing is, however, one which is 
not successful unless the mowing be done very frequently 
and regularly. 

A great number of machines, slightly dififering in some 
minor details, are at present before the public. In prin- 
ciple, and general construction, they are, however, much 
alike. An iron roller, which bears the principal part of 
the weight of the instrument, is connected by cog-wheels, 
a chain, or band, to a revolving frame fitted with knives, 
to which it gives motion ; and these knives, working 
against a projecting ledger or edge of metal, cut the grass. 
In those machines which collect, an iron box or tray is 
fixed in front of the knife-frame, to receive the cut grass 
when flung up by the knives. There are also, generally, 
rollers in front of the knife-frame, which serve to guide ihe 
machine, and also to press down the grass into that position 
in which it can be most easily severed by the knives. 

li would be impossible to state dogmatically at what 
intervals a lawn should be mown, as this must much de- 
pend upon the season, the state of the weather, and the 
rapidity with wliich the grass grows. It is, however, 
always desirable to begin mowing before the grass has 
attained undue length in the spring, and during the 
summer to cut it as frequently as possible ; a week is the 
extreme period during which it should be left throughout 
the grass-growing months, and, to keep the lawn in really 
fine order, it should be mown much oftener. With the 
machine-moaer the labour of going over a lawn on which 
the grass is short is very slight, and the roller attached to 
the machine will then be generally sufficient to keep down 
worm and ant hills. In those cases where worms are so 
numerous as to become a nuisance, they may be destroyed 
by sprinkling the plot, through the rose of a watering-pot, 
with water into which, on the previous day, hot quick- 
lime has been thrown, in the proportion of six or eight 
pounds to the hogshead ; it is, nowever, doubtful whether 
worms are not frequently as beneficial as hurtful by 
rendering the ground porous, and admitting air to the 
roots of the grasses. Where such weeds as plantam, 0 ^ 
ribbed grass exist, they should be carefully rooted oUt, as 
they will destroy all the finer grasses near them. Moss, 
which results from poverty of the soil, is best destroyed 
by enriching it with top-dressings, such as guano, soot, 
fine compost, lime, &c., applied early in the spring, and 
well brushed in. Treating the lawn in this manner, and 
using a collecting mower, is, in thd opinion of some 
persons, preferable to the practice of scattering the grass $ 
but the latter mode certainly affords nourishment to the 
grass. 

In early .spring, the first cutting is generally best pe^^ 
formed w[th the scythe^ as tht^ grass mil then be uneqn4^ 
in length) aitd not welt suifeed to be operated upon 
machine-inpwen* ; the i||cytH$sbopl4slso beused 
the grasff IS more than aii; inch a half long« 4E»r 

two prevt 0 us 4 o th^ tteiil 
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ttie lawn should be well rolled ; for all other mowings the 
machine should be usedy and^ before employing it, all 
stones, sticks, or otherVubstances which might injure the 
knives, should be removed. The scythe works best in the 
early morning, while the grass is wet with dew, but the 
reverse is the case with the maclune- mower, which can 
generally onI)j be employed when the plot is quite dry— in 
wet grass it is apt to clog. The machines work best if 

Q elled at a rather Quick step, a slow motion impeding 
the cutting and the delivery. The machine should 
be so set that the knives, and the ledger-blade against 
which they act, may be kept just clear of the ground, and 
the revolving knives should be so adjusted as to press 
lightly against the fixed ledger. Care should always be 
taken that the different bearings are sufficiently, but not 
tmmodemtcly, supplied with oil. Sperm or olive oil is 
the best ; bad oil is highly prejudicial to machinery. In 
most of the machines provision is made for sharpening 
the knives ; in the “ Automaton,” this is accomplished by 
the blade being partly of steel and partly of iron, the iron 
being softest wears most rapidly, and thus leaves the 
steel edge sharp ; in others, as in the “ Silens Messor,” 
and that of Messrs. Shanks and Son, the blade is of steel 
on both sides, with soft iron between ; and when, through 
use, one side has become more worn than the other, the 
original cutting power is restored by simply reversing the 
knife-barrel. When the machine is being removed from 
its work, or from place- to place, the handles should be 
depressed so as to throw the whole weight upon the drum, 
and to elevate the knives, and thus to keep them fVom the 
ground, and out of the reach of injury. In moving it when 
not in use, it is also better to draw it backwards. After 
being used, it should be carefully cleaned, especially any 
grass, &c., should be removed which may have become 
twisted round the spindles, and a brush will be found 
convenient to remove grass and other matters from the 
knives. It should be well oiled if not required to be 
speedily used again, and stored in a place where it may 
not be exposed to damp or dust. If properly cared for, a 
mower will last and do good service for many years, while , 
one improperly treated will scarcely continue in working 
order for a corresponding number of months. 


' sidered the most valuable, espedally ^ 

I “ royal cloves," from the good quatities theyypiosse^ 
I These are smaller and blacker than the other vaneties^ 

In selecting cloves for household use, those only should 
be chosen that are well formed, perfect, plump, heavy, 
and not too small. They should also be of a pitch-brown 
colour externally, but reddish brown inside. . When ex- 
posed to violence they should be brittle, but not crumble 
in pieces. They should have a powerful and agreeable 
aromatic odour, and possess a very sfrong taste, some- 
what acrid, which should remain on the tongue for a 
considerable period. When pressed between the fingers 
the skin should feel oily, from the essential oil the cloves 
exude when pressed. But all cbves that look pale and 
shrivelled, and possess but little smell and taste, should 
be rejected. So also should those that feel too light, or 
that liave the knobs or other portions broken oft 
Cloves from which the essential oil has been previously 
removed arc often mixed with the good ones, but they 
may be distinguished by their diminished colour, taste, and 
odour, and by the knobs of ihc cloves being absent. In 
purchasing cloves care should be taken to select those that 
feel perfectly dry, since to make cloves heavier they are 
sometimes placed beside a vessel of water, the vapour from 
which they readily absorb, and thus increase considerably 
in weighn Cloves contain a large quantity of a volatile 
essential oil, which varies in quantity from seventeen to 
twenty-two per cent., and to the presence of which they 
owe their peculiar properties. When distilled with water 
this essential oil is obtained, the amount being usually 
one-sixth of the weight of the cloves. Oil of cloves 
possesses a deep red colour, a powerful dove-like smell, 
and an aromatic and acrid taste. It is very stimu- 
lating, and in doses of two drops acts as a stomachic. 
The oil of cloves is employed when dissolved in rectified 
spirits of wine, as a flavouring essence for the kitchen. It 
is also used cccasiotlally to conceal the taste of certain 
medicines, such as black draught. The oil of cloves is 
sometimes adulterated with olive oil, and other light oils. 
But the adulteration is very easily detected, for when 
poured into water, the light olive oil floats on tne surface, 
while the heavy oil of cloves sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel containing it. 


SPICES. 

CLOVES. 

Cloves arc thus named from the French word c/ouj a 
nail, the shape of which they are thought to resemble. 
They are obtained from the Caryophyllus aromattcus, or 
clove-trce (a native of the Moluccas), of which they are the 
undeveloped flower. The pointed portion of the clove 
consists of the tubular calyx, while the nail-like head is 
formed of the unopened petals of the bud. 

Each tree usually yields about five or six pounds of 
cloves, although, when great care has been taken in culti- 
vating a tree, as much as twenty pounds have been ob- 
tained. They are generally gathered as soon as they 
become red, which happens between October and Decem- 
ben If they are allowed to remain on the tree after that 
titnc, they expand, and are then known as mother 
cloves,” which are of diminished value, as they are then 
only used for confectionery and for seeds. 

As soon as the cloves are gathered, they arc exposed to 
the smoke from a wood fire, to darken them, and then are 
usually dried in the sun. Sometimes they are thrown into ' 
hot water before smoking them, but this is not th^ usual 
practice, as it injures their quality, and renders thim soft, 
wrinkled, and of a dirty, pale colour. TTie clove-tree is 
cultivated in the East and West Indies, and much of that 
imported into thi^ country coires from the Dutch ^settle- 
mipts. The best Idnds are sent oVer in hoxesy whUe Sie ' 
inferior qualities are in hags. Amboymi gloves are 


Cassia, owing to its cheapness, is much employed for 
flavouring, instead of cinnamon. It is the dried bark of 
the tree known as the Cptnamomum cassia^ a native of 
China, but cultivated in many other places. Cassia is 
largely imported from Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, and 
Manilla. Owing to its great resemblance in taste and 
smell, cassia is generally ground with cinnamon to adul- 
terate that article. Its flavour is, however, more pungent, 
and less sweet and agreeable than cinnamon, and when 
chewed it feels slimy, and is followed by a bitter taste, 
Its odour is also much fainter than that of cinnamon, 
although it greatly resembles it. Cassia contains a con- 
I siderable quantity of starch granules in its com^Hton, 
which is not the case with cinnamon. Owiiig^ this, 
when powdered cinnamon is mixed with this substance, 
the adulteration may be at once detected by the hiicrb- 
scope, as by adding tincture of iodine to the cold injfosion, 
a blue compound of starch and iodine Is immediately 
formed. Cassia is met with in pieces thicker than cinna** 
mon, and possessing a redder tint* It is also ifiom 
brittle, and when bent, breaks ofrshaip withotit splinteffaiei 
Cassia, like cinnamon, is a cordial stimulant^ and m 
often employed instead of it, to flavour medidiiieii* and 
render their taste more agreeable. Jt if used flaVO# 
chocolate, and owes its peculiar propertied to 
tial oil it contains, which may be extracted by 
tw^ve.v'Ounces.>^„.otl of caiwda Mng 
one, Imndnem' podhds of bark, ' It is of % ''jptiUii'. 
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cheapness is em- 
to tkj^t^ateriltoiQ^^ oil, wluch it greatly re- 
«mbtesf both Itt ito icent stoa flavour. 

Oik of cas4a^ when dissolved in rectified spirits of 
wine, forms the eSsehce of cassia, frequently employed in 
flavouring articles of confectionery. 


DOM^IC MEDICrNE.-LIV. nLVure“TuT< 

STYES {//oriieo/um), ance ; more 

This is a slight complaint, but not on this account alto- ** 

gethOr to be disregarded. It consists in the fonnation of ^ 

small pustules or boils on the edges of the eyelids, as follows 
Sometimes there is an isolated one, but more frequently rirstwasn 
they occur in a certain succession. They begin with a ^ 

little redness and irritation or itching on the edge of the should be w 
lid. Next at this spot is seen a little pimple the size of a J 

pin’s head or a small pea. Gradually, and sometimes ^ {*' . 

very slowly, this enlarges and inflames* The infiamma- ^ solutic 
tion may be limited to the spot itself, or it may give an mcohol, app) 
ugly swollen appeai-ance to the whole lid. The stye may They may tr 
be very painful hot, hard, and acute, or it may be slow required for i 
and soft, and almost painless. kept express 

Crz«^^r^.--Occasion2dly styes happen when there seems * f 
to be nothing wrong in the system, but more frequently whether a ] 
they indicate that the system is rather below parj in its surta 
other words, that it is weak. They do not occur in all unbroken bj 
people alike, but in some people much more frequently same way, tl 
than in others. Perhaps they are more common in pu^ce of the 
women and children than in men, and in those who have , of old 
u fair thin skin than in others ; and in these subjects they i spirit, 
readily occur in connection with any temporary debility, I When clean 
or with cold. Some delicate and fine-fibred children are 
very much troubled with them. One of the most frequent plate box {s 
causes of a bad series or succession of styes is to be possible, to 
found in the eruptive diseases, such as measles, scarlet 
fever, chicken-pox, small-pox, &c. ; and even vaccination Coanng t 
itself is not free from this tendency of eruptive diseases ‘ 

to throw out a few little hot spots or boils which occa- oreathinj 
sionally take the form of styes. It would be marvellous J^ujan, brush 
if so advantageous and slight a disease as vaccination lightly, and 
had not some small disadvantage. SrnalLpox is espe- surface, 
cially apt to leave behind it a legacy of boils, ulcers, chance part 
eruptions, and styes. These diseases cause eruptions and 
styes probably partly by rendering the blood impure, and see tha 
partly by weakening the skin and the blood-vesse’s of it, about its 1 
taking the tone out of them by excessive dilatation. ” 

Treatment-^PkXi occasional stye may be treated in a collodioi 
domestre way. At the very beginning it should be bathed P*^^® X 
with a little weak brandy and water. If this does not 
arrest it, and it becomes painful and hard, a little poppy Y* 
fomentation should be used three or four times a day. «aally inchr 
Poultices should not be used unless to an unusually hard down to D, \ 
and large stye. They tend to induce other styes by ?<^w from i: 
relaxing and softening the skin too much. Weak eyes, 
with red ed^s, and a tendency to styes, are often greatly , a to B ; last 
strengthened by a little golden ointment, the size of a I ® 
pin’s hqjj^ or a small pea, being brushed along the edge of wttle, o 
the lid at nights. The inteni^ medicine most useful in should rest, 
cases of stye varies much with the particular case, and l^.^nd fro, 
where the habit is very troublesome a doctor should be process 
consulted, f erhaps the most useful remedy, speaking and m a pla 

is quinine, given in something like the flowing 

........... 

Mi*. 

or a 'table-spoonfti, to be'.'toJ^ 

: A young child may take 'two 


HOUSEHOLP AMUSEMENTa— XXXIX: 

PHOTOGRAPHY {cmUmed). 

LEAvmo the tens and subjec^^ we must now {lass to 
the chemical portion of the operation, and we will first 
describe the time-honoured collodion process. 

Cleaning the JP/o/r.^Selecting a plate from oiir Stock, 
according to the rules already given (see page is:j), our 
first business will be to clean it, an operation of a simple 
nature, but one nevertheless of great and serious import- 
ance ; more complicated difficulties and failures arising 
from ill-cleaned plates than from perhaps any other 
cause. The method we ourselves prefer to use stands 
as follows: — 

First wash the plates under the tap thoroughly^ and dry 
them on a cloth kept expressly for that purpose, which 
should be washed without soap. Haying done this, let 
them soak for some hours in dilute nitric acid (one part 
of acid in five of water), followed after further rinsing 
by a solution of caustic potash or soda in methylated 
alcohol, applied to both sides with a tuft of cotton wool. 
They may then be again well washed and dried. When 
required for use take a soft clean piece of chamois leather, 
kept expressly for the purpose, and with it give the plate 
a rubbing, until it appears clean and polished. To test 
whether a plate is really clean or not, breathe gently 
on its surface. If the breath spreads evenly oyer it, 
unbroken by any mark or spot, and evaporates in the 
same way, the plate may be regarded as clean. In the 
place of the caustic alkali solution, you may use a few 
drops of old collodion, or a mixture of tripoli and methy- 
lated spirit, mixed to about the consistency of cream. 

I VVhen cleaned, the plates should be shut up, free from 
dust or the possibility of being accidentally soiled, in a 
plate box (sec Fig. lo, page 153). Avoid, as much as is 
possible, touching the plate with the bare hand or 
fingers. 

Coating Ihe Plale.^TBke a clean plate from the boau 
touching it as slightly as possible, and having ascertained 


touching it as slightly as possible, and having ascertainea 
by breathing upon it that it is quite » n 

clean, brush a flat camel-hair brush 
lightly, and not too quickly, across 
the surface, to free it from any 
chance particles of dust. Remove 
the cork from the collodion bottle, 
and see that there is no dirt or dust 
about its lip. Take the plate at 
the corner marked A in Fig. i ; pour 
the collodion on the middle of the 
plate until you have a pool sufficient 
to flow over the whole surface ; you 
will And very little is sufficient Gra- 
dually incline the plate until it flows Fig. x. 

down to D, then tilt it so that it may 
flow' from D to A, where it is held by the thumb, which 
it must not touch, and again so that it may flow from, 

, A to B ; lastly, let the plate tilt so that the flow is nrpm . 

I B to c, where any excess may be drained off back ^ 
the bottle, on the mouth of which that corner of the 
should rest. While it is in this position, rock it gett% 
to and fro, to prevent the formation of ridgC^v r^orirti 
this process leisurely and carefully with a tteMy hand, 
and in a place free from d^t. Shoqld any cqjite^Km mn 
over to the back of the fflate, wipe; ^ ytto a ctean 
linen cloth kept for the purpose. the collodion 

has set in a smooth, even, gtqssy; ;mm^ sufficiently dry 
to bear on the lower comer a toioch of the 
without sticking to it, we may H 

caUy sensitive. 

' Sensiti^ the 'iiow shut. 

room^ dobtj, haye 
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how the bath solution is made. Procure a perfectly 
clean stoppered bottle ; fill the Vessel called a ** bath ” 
(see Fig. 7, page I53> which must also be perfectly 
cU&Uy with distilled water, whiclt you can procure from 
chemist, and i^our this into the bottle. Supposing 
your bath holds twenty ounces of water, you must add 
to it 700 grains of the nitrate of silver, and agitate 
it until the silver is all dissolved. Now filter it back 
into the bath through a perfectly clean piece of blotting* 
paper ; that called Swedish filtering-paper, sold for this 
purpose by all photographic dealers, is best ; add one 
drop of pure nitric acid, and place it in your dark 
room, carefully covering it to exclude dust, liefore 
using the bath it is best to coat a plate with collodion 
according to the above directions ; place it on the 
dipper, and, lowering it into the bath, allow it to re- 
mam there five or six hoursS. The silver bath having 
been prepared, the plate cleaned and coated, and the 
subject focussed, we must next render our surface of 
collodion sensitive to the action of that light which, 
passing through the lens, forms an image of the bust on 
our focussing screen. To do this, we raise the dipper 
from the silver bath until we can carefully place our 
plate upon it in the position shown in Fig. 7, page 153. 
Then with one slow, continuous, steady action we lower 
the plate into the bath solution, and cover it from light 
and dust. After the plate has been there about forty 
seconds, it should be moved up and down several times. 
In about two or three minutes, according to temperature, 
the plate will be ready for the dark slide (see Fig. 2, page 
152), but you will know this more surely by the entire 
absence of those oily streaks and lines which appear when 
a plate is first immersed in the bath, and by the films 
assuming a smooth, creamy appearance. If any pauses 
have been made in the dipping process, at each such 
pause a line will have been formed across the plate. Jf 
the plate is put into the bath too soon, streaks and mark- 
ings will be discovered, and if it has been kept out of the 
bath too long the plate will have become insensitive. 
While the plate is in the bath you should get the dark 
slide ready for its reception, putting little pieces of clean 
blotting-paper at each of the lower corners of the plate 
carrier, seeing also to its freedom from the photographer’s 
most troublesome enemy— dust. 


FRUIT DAINTIES.— III. 

PLUMS. 

To Pf^eserve Plums , — Cut the fruit in two, and take out 
the kernels. Then put the plums in a preserving-pan, and 
simmer them for some time over a gentle fire, stirring 
them continually. Allow them to cool, and drain them 
in a sieve. In the meantime, take as many pounds of 
sugar as you have of fruit, and boil it into strong syrup 
with a little water. Then put the plums into the syrup, 
and lw)il them in a covered vessel. Pour them into jars, 
and let them stand all night inun oven. When cold, drain 
them, place them on plates, and dry them in a warm 
place. 

Amther Way to Preserve Plums ,— the plums in an 
equal quantity of syrup. IJoil them for a short time, and 
then let them remain until the juice has escaped from the 
fruit. Again boil them, put them into earthen pans, and 
let them remain undisturbed until next day. Then drain 
them, and dry them on plates. 

Quiddamy of Boil a pound of plums from 

which the stones have been removed, with the same 
quaiitity of loaf-sugar, in a quart of plum-juiee. lh»if them 
tcfetfaer until they become of the cqjristst^ce of jefly. ^nd 
It into the in which it is to be ijteerved.f 

To f ickle 

and fehnel 5eed, ih a mixture of white .wme vloegafciwad 


water. Put the plums into it white hot^ them a 

little, let them stand till cold, and ||teserve in pms. 

To Pickle Plum Buds. -^Put the buda into hoftalt and 
water, aid simmer them until soft, taking care, however, 
not to boil them too much. Then strain the Water from 
them, and let them become cold in a jar. Now boil some 
white wine vinegar with mace and white pepp^, and pour 
it over them. Let them remain in the pickle for eight or 
nine days. Afterwards boil them in the vinegar uiitu they 
turn green, and put them in pots. ^ 

Plum Marmalade . — Simmer the plums in water until 
they become soft, and then strain them, and p<'iss the pulp 
through a sieve. Put in a pan over a slow tire, together 
with an equal quantity of powdered loaf-sugar ; mix the 
whole well together, and let it sinimer for some lime until 
it becomes of the proper consistence. Then pour it into 
jelly-pots, and cover the surface with powdered loaf- 

sugcir. 

Plum Paste Sweetmeats . — Simmer the plums in a pan 
over a moderate fire, strain the juice from them, and dry 
the pulp. Then mix it with strong syrup, and simmer 
the whole together. Make the paste into different shapes 
by hand or in tin moulds, and dry them on plates in a 
slow oven. 

An Easy Way to Present c Plums for Pies and Tarts . — 
Gather the fruit on a dry day, wipe each one separately 
on a soft cloth, and put tliem to dry on sieves, or in a net. 
Then put them in a moderately heated oven for a short 
time. Take them out, turn them, and put them in again 
until dry. The dry plums should thei\ be kept in a warm 
place in paper bags perforated with a number of holes. 

Another Way . — Cover the plums with flour, to prevent 
adhering together, and place them in a warm oven, 
where they should remain all night. Then put tlumi on 
a sieve, and turn them every day until perfectly dry. 

To Dry Plums , — Slit the plums down the middle, 
remove the stones, and- put tliem into syrup prepared with 
half the weight of sugar. Simmer the fruit in the syrup, 
taking care that it does not boil until the fruit is soft. 
Great attention must be paid while doing this, that the 
plums arc kept completely covered with syrup,- otherwise 
the colour of the fruit will be injured. When the fruit is 
tender, take the preserving pan off the fire, and let 
stand for a day in the syrup ; then prepare a syrup 
with as many pounds of sugar as that of the fruit which 
has been used, and boil it down until it is ready to candy ,• 
let it get cold. Then remove the plums from the weak 
syrup, and put them into this, taking care that the fruit is 
corap’^etely covered, and simmer them for a short time. 
Then let the plums remain at rest for three days, take them 
and dry them on plates, frequently turning them. If green 
plums are prepared in this way, they must be first rubbed 
with salt, and scalded in the manner directed ter green 
apricots. 

To Maxe a Gallon of Elderberry and Damson 
Wine. — Put half a gallon of elderlierries and a pint of 
damsons in a pan. Pour six pints of water over thetitit, and 
let them boil for half an hour. While the fruit 
boiled, it should be bruised with a stijck, frequently 
stirred. Then pour off the clear liquid, and Sq^e^e the 
fruit in a coarse cloth. Now add to strAinqd ^liqdor 
three pounds of moist sugar, twd buppes of ally 

spice, the same weight of sliced tibd closely m a 

bag, and half the quantity of hops, aiid boil the whole tor 
one hour, and: pour it into ft large pah.. . When 
with it a teacupful of yeast, and cover , it over. 
end of two dayspikim off the and pour the 
into a barreUf In about *a fortmght affer, or iSS spon as 
the hissing soitnd ^produced by the 
cCaseil^ cover the bung-hoto:Wito"btown pa^n 
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HfeUS^HOLD , .AMUSEMENTS.-XL 

* ^PHOTOGRAPHY ii&mtinuei from page 240). 

Whew the plat6 has been taken from the ^ 
should be drained on a piece of blotting-paper, am 
placed carefully on the carrier of the dark slide, 
dark slide, very probably, contains carriers for several 
plates of different sizes ; and a piece of clean blotting- 
paper having boen placed at the back, the door is closed, 
fastened, and yoT*r plate is ready for the camera. 

Exposure of the Plate*-^h\\ this time our friend-— the 
subicct— has been 
patiently awaiting 
our return. We 
now approach the 
camera, carefully 
remove the focuss- 
ing screen, putting 
it aside in sonle 
safe place, and 
gently lower the 
dark slide into the 
grooves it occu- 
pied. This done, 
we pause a mo- 
ment and then 
lightly steadying 
the camera with 
one hand, with the 
other we slowly 
raise the shutter 
of the dark slide, 

B (see Fig. 2, page 
152). This done, 
the plate is un- 
covered, and on 
removing the cap 
of our lens, taking 
care not to shake 
the camera, the 
exposure • com- 
mences, The time 
required to obtain 
a complete im- 
pression of the 
image, such as 
can be developed 
into a perfect pho- 
tograph, varies 
with so many cir- 
cumstances that 
no rules can belaid 
down for its regu- 
lation. The t^st plan is to acquire 
afforded by a few experiments. To 
form some opinion, we may point out, supposing the 
light to be good, your plate to be 4J X 3i in size, and 
fairly sensitive, your lens a good single combination 
(say of six inches' focus), and that you use a stop or 
diaphra^ wjjh a quarter-inch aperture, the exposure will 
range between twenty and thirty seconds. The stop or 
diaphragm is used to diminish the aperture of the fens 
and increase the sharpness of the image, but as the wper* 
ture ^^ows smallevthe difificulty of focussing increases, 
and the exposure is pfoportionatdy lengthened. The ex- 
posure will be lengtlfened by using stc^s, a quarter-inch 
diaphragm rendering necessary an exposure four times 
longer than that required with an ap^Ure of half an 
inch# When compound lenses are used, far more rapid 
exposntes can^ be given ; but these instruiincnts, usually 
called potti^it lenses^ are more expensive. Ih Figs, 6 ahd 
7, nA page IS3, we give engravings of these twoltinds of 
lenses^ nans^SV the sihgle and the double combinations. 

, ♦87-Ni '' ' 
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the knowledge 
enable you to 


The time you have decided on for the exposure of your 
plate having expired, you cover the lens and steadily dose 
the dark slide, lifting the hinged Jhutter and quietly push- 
ing it down. T 3 ie slide is then^removed and taken iiito 
your dark room or tent. It will be as well to replace the 
focussing screen in the camera, as you thu^ avoid a 
chance of getting it broken. This done, and having 
assured yourself that all white light is excluded, the plate 
is carefully removed from the slide by means of the door, 
and you commence the next stage of progress, viz., the — 
DtvelopnienL — On looking at the collodion film, you 

will observe that 
the exposure has 
effectea no per- 
ceptible alteration 
in it ; the image 
is there, neverthe- 
less, and only re- 
quires develop- 
ment by a prolon- 
gation of th^ 
chemical action 
commenced by the 
light which formed 
the image. For 
this purpose we 
require a solution 
— which should 
have been previ- 
ously prepared— 
technically known 
as the ‘developer." 
This is made in 
the following way : 
— Take 120 grains 
of protosulphate 
of iron (see page 
165), put these 
into a clean bottle 
containing eight 
ounces of distilled 
water ; shake until 
the iron is dis- 
solved, add two 
drachms of glacial 
acetic acid, and 
afterwards about 
four drachms of 
alcohol. Enough 
of this solution 
having been 
poured into one 
of your glass 

measures— say about a drachm— you take the plate by 
one corner just as you did when coating it with collodion 
(see page 239), and, holding it over the sink or pan, you 
gently pour on enough to cover the plate, from the cornet 
farthest from your thumb, and with a slight sweeping mo- 
tion, at the same time slightly tilting the plate, so that it 
may be quickly and evenly covered, but without allowing 
any of the solution to run off. Keep it flowing gently and 
slowly backward and forward from left to right, until bit by 
bit the image gradually becomes visible, the white parts, or 
highest ** lights " — places where the light was strongest on 
the object — first, and the shadows last. Now watch the 
darkest parts, and when you find that the details— say 
the folds in drapery, or the gradations of shadow in flesh 
— are visible, wash off the developer at 'once with clean 
water. Let a drop of the bath solution fall off the d?j 
into the developer, if the first application does not ' 
out the imagq^ You have now vyhat is called a nr“ 
that is to an image visible by refleetr 
but more 4tatmct when held up between your aitd 
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the wbdow, so as to be seen by transmitted light. From 
thi$ negative we can print as many proofs of the subject 
as ^e require by another^rocess to be presently described. 
But in order that such pt'ints when made may be clear, 
distinct, and right, the negative must possess a certain 
degree of opacity in the “ high lights,” and a certain rela-, 
tive degree of transparency in the deepest shadows. To 
secure these conditions the process of development is 
usually followed up by what is called the — 

JnUnsi/ying, — The solution we use for this purpose is 
one consisting of five ounces of distilled water, holding in 
solution ten grains of pyrogallic acid and five grains of 
citric acid (see page 165). Pour a little of this into your 
measure, and, taking the dipper from the bath, allow a 
few drops — say from five to ten — of the silver, or bath 
solution, to fall into it. Pour this mixture over the plate, 
tilting it back into the measure, and repeating the 
operation until those parts of the negative which are seen 
as light by reflected light are, by transmitted light, dark or 
semi-opaque. If the intensifying solution should become 
black and turbid, or muddy, as it will sometimes do 
under unfavourable circumstances of exposure or sensi- 
tiveness, throw it away and use some fresh. If the 
shadows are wanting in transparency, neater density 
must be obtained in the lights than would otherwise be 
required. When the high lights are sufficiently dense 
the negative must be again well washed in clean water, 
and you will proceed to the next process, that of— 

Fixing the Image. — The solution we recommend for 
this purpose is one of hyposulphite of soda— say about 
ten ounces, in the same quantity of ordinary water. This 
may be dissolved in a spouted jug, and used from the 
same. In this case it is as well to place the plate in a 
dish, and our the solution over it. When the yellow- 
looking dcf osit thinly covering the image — iodide of silver 
— is quite cleared off, and the shadows show clear and 
transparent, the process of fixing is complete, and after 
again washing it with a copious supply of clean water, 
the negative may be taken out into the daylight ana 
examined 

As an example of a well-lighted head suitable for photo- 
graphing, and illustrative of our previous remarks, our 
readers may take the portrait of Sir David Wilkie on 
page 241, drawn from a painting in the national collec- 
tion. Here the light is sufficiently strong to throw enough 
reflected light into the shadows, while it also falls at an 
angle which distinctly expresses the actual form of the 
face, upon which the difference between a vague general 
likeness and a more forcible and striking one commonly 
depends. 

It may not be inappropriate here to offer a few words 
of advice to the amateur. The most important essential 
in connection with successful photography is the necessity 
for absolute cleanliness in all things. Good work is 
practically impossible by slovenly workers. All cloths, 
measures, glasses, plates, baths, solutions, and in fact 
everything used in photography, including the fingers, 
must be kept scrupulously clean. The greatest care 
should be taken to keep solutions from getting splashed 
into each other or mixed in any way, or some startling 
results would probably be produced. F or instance, should 
a drop of the developing solution by any chance get into 
the bath, the silver would be precipitated and the whole 
rendered useless. Method and order are almost as neces- 
sary as cleanliness. 


Winter Cheese-cakes.— To make the paste, mix up 
a pound of flour with some milk, roll it with three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, and make it stiff with 
two e^s. The curd is made by bcanng up fiv^ eggs 
in a pint of cream, and mixing with it a little grated 
biscuit. 


COOKERY.-LXXXIV. . * 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. (mtinuU from f. 

Langur de Veau Fourrie (Feal Ton^e Preservei)^^ 
Trim uie tongue, and blanch it for a quarter of an hour in 
boiling water. Then remove the skin that covers it, and 
place it in an earthen iar ; sprinkle over it sixteen parts 
of salt and one of saltpetre, and some seasoiflng iWrbs 
I chopped small. Then tnrow more herbs oyer it, and lay 
on it a round piece of wood, about the size' of the inside 
of the jar, and put heavy weights on it to compress the 
tongue, so that it may soak in the brine that is pro^ 
duced. Put a cover on the jar, and place it in a cool and 
well-ventilated place for nine or ten days. Then take ouS. 
the tongue and drain it, put it in £ large polony skin, and 
tic the skin at both ends. If wished that the tongue 
should be smoked, place it on a grating elevated four 
or five feet above the floor, and burn under it a small fire 
of juniper wood, on which aromatic herbs are occasionally 
thrown. Beef tongues may be preserved in the same 
way, , 

Fpattlede Veaud VEtouffade {Shoulder of Veal Stewed). 
—Place a shoulder of veal in a dish, covered with slices, 
of bacon, together with some stock broth, slices of lemons,, 
from which pips have been removed, or some spoonfuls of 
vifiaigre d xesiragon^ six onions, four carrots cut small,, 
some parsley, chives, bay-leaves, thyme, salt, pepper, and 
a few cloves. Put a covering of paste over the dish, and 
cook in an oven for three hours. 

Queues de Veau (Calved T'ails), — Cut them in three or 
four pieces, and blanch them in boiling water for a few 
minutes. Put them in a stewpan with pieces of bacon,, 
an onion, into which a few cloves have been introduced, 
two carrots, a parsnip cut up small, parsley, chives, 
thyme, and bay-leaves, some slices of lemons from which 
the pips have been removed, or verjuice, if lemons cannot 
be fiad. Pour in some stock broth and a glassful of 
white wine, and season with salt and pepper, and simmer 
at a moderate heat until the meat is done. Then boil 
down the liquid in the stewpan to the consistence of 
sauce, and if necessary thicken it with the yolk^* of three 
eggs beat up. Stir them well together, and allow the 
sauce to cool. Then dip the pieces of the tails into it, 
and cover them with bread-crumbs. Brown them in an 
oven, and serve with sauce piqiiante. 

CStelettes de Veau en Papillotes (Veal Cutlets Dressed 
in Paper), — To prepare this dish, steep the cutlets for 
more than an hour in the oil and other materials directed 
to be used for cdtelettes de veau ^illh et pan/es, and 
then lay each cutlet on a sheet of white paper previously 
covered with sweet oil, cover them witn bread-crumbs, 
and pour over them the rest of the fluid in which they 
have been soaked, and lay a slice of bacon on each* 
Then wrap the paper over each cutlet in such a ^nanner 
that the oil it contains cannot escape. Attach a string 
to each, and roast them before a gentle fire, that the 
paper may not burn, and serve them when ready, without 
removing the paper, 

Cdtelettes de Veau d laLyonnaise (Veal Cutlets Dressed 
in the Lyons Manner).-^(Zo\^x some cutlets witlfbacon, 
anchovies, and small cucumbers cut in pieces. Put them 
for an hour to steep in a marinade composed of oil, salt, 
pepper, parsley, chives, shalots, cut very small, and then 
simmer them until cooked in the marinade over a slow 
fire. Now put some butter in a stewan, and thicken it 
with flour. Add csome parsley, cnives, and shalots, 
chopped up small, mix them well, and pour m some of 
the liquor in which the meat has been cooked, thicken it. 
and pour it over the cutlets. The juice of a lemon should 
also be squeezed over the meat before sending to table. 

Poitrine de Veau au Bltmc (Breast of Veal Htk 
Cut the breast into pieces, and blanch them;' in 
hot water. Cc^^lhem in a stewpan with butteti musix-^ 
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rooms, parslcV, chives, aA| thyme, and thicken with a little 
flour. Season with ss^t^ia pepper, and pour in some 
stocl^ hroth. A^en the meat is sufficiently done, pour 
over it a mixture of the yolks of three eggs beaten up 
with cream* 

Poitrine de Veau d la Purlc {Breast af Veal with 
Brath). — Tsi^e a breast of veal, cut it in pieces, blanch it, 
and dress it in stock broth with slices of bacon, together 
with parsley, chives, and thyme. Season with pepper and 
salt, but not muen of the latter should be added, owing to 
the salt already contained in the bacon. When the veal 
is cooked, serve it with piirde de lentilles or purle de 
pais %ferts^ prepared with gravy from the veal, 

Poitrine de Veau Farne {Breast of Veal Stuffed), — Cut 
away the rib-bones from a breast of veal, separate the 
flesh, and fill the ^ace thus produced with stuffing. Then 
bring the edges of the meat together that it may not drop 
out. Now cover the inside of a stewpan with slices of 
bacon, and add onions into which a few cloves have been 
introduced, carrots, parsley, chives, bay-leaves, and thyme. 
Pour over them some stock-broth and a glass of white wine, 
and let them simmer for three hours over a slow fire. As 
soon as the breast of veal is done, prepare a roux slightly 
coloured, and dissolve it in the gravy from the meat, to 
make a sauce. When ready, add a spoonful of jus and 
the juice of a lemon. 

kissoles de Veau {Veal Pies), — Cut some roasted veal 
into small squares, dress in a pan over the fire with butter, 
parsley, and chives, cut up small. Thicken it with some 
flour, and add some stock broth or gravy. Boil down 
until the liquid has soaked into the meat, and then empty 
the contents of the saucepan into a plate to cool. Now 
get ready a paste made with flour, butter, water, and salt. 
Roll it out into a thin sheet, and place the meat on it in 
small heaps, separated one from the other, and cover each 
of them over with some of the same paste. Cut the sheet 
of paste round each heap, compress the edges of the upper 
and lower pieces of paste to unite them, and then cook 
the pies in an oven not too hot 

Veau er^ Papitlotes, — Cut some veal into thin slices, 
and then into squares. Flatten out each piece with a 
chopper, and cover it with godweau, or any other kind of 
forcemeat that may be preferred. Cover each piece with 
a slice of bacon, and tie it on with string. Arrange the 
pieces on a skewer, cover them with paper, and cook them 
before a clear fire. Veau en papitlotes should be sent to 
table with sauce piquante. 

Quasi de Veau Glad {the Thick End of a Loin of Veal 
Glased), — Cover the veal on one side with slices of bacon, 
and cook it for fricandeau. Boil down the gravy to the 
consistence of jelly, and glaze the veal with it, the side to 
which the bacon is attached being underneath. N ow pour 
some stock broth, and half a glassful of wine into the 
stewpan, to dissolve out the jelly that is left in it. Mix 
with it some anchovies, cucumbers, and capers, and pour 
it over the meat. 

Noixde Veau Glad {Kernel of Veal Glased), — This is 
prepi'red in the manner directed for quasi de veau glad, 

CdleMtes de Veau GrilUes et Panics {Veal Cutlets 
covered with Bread-crumbs and Broiled), — Steep the 
Cutlets for an hour in olive-oil, with parsley, chives, .bay- 
leaves, thyme, pepper, and salt, lemon-juice, verjuice, or 
vinegar. Cover them with bread-crumbs, and broil them 
over a clear fire. ■ Cdtelettes de veau grilles may be 
» served either without sauce, or with soiice d la ravigote, 

Cdtelettes de Veau Braisles aux Truffes {Veal Cutlets 
with Truffes)^Txim the cutlets, lard thexn, and cover 
them with truffles cut in slips. Then place tome slices of 
bacon at the bottom of a stewpan, put the cutlets in it, 
and 'lay morh slices of bacon over taem. Add to them 
parsley, bay-leaves, thyme, salt, and pepper, 

together jtwo carrots and an onion into which a few 
doves ha^ ten stttc^ Four over them equal pans of 


white wine and stock broth, and simmer at a gentle heat, 
until the meat is done. Then r^ove it, and boil down 
the contents of the stewpan to fjle consistence of sauce, 
and add a spoosi||^l of ;us au vin or mart^tlade de tomokes^ 
and serve it as a sauce with the cutlets 

Cdtelettes m Veau au Lard {Veal Cutlets with Bacon), 
— Place some lean bacon cut in slices at the bottom of 
a stewpan, with a small quantity of butter, and put the 
cutlets on them. Cook the meat at a gentle heat, and 
when ready put the cutlets on a dish, and cover them over 
with the bacon. Boil down half the gravy Jelt in the stew- 
pan, with some chopped parsley and shalots, and pepper. 
Add some Icmon-juice, or vinegar, and three raw eggii 
beaten up, and send it to table as a sauce for the cutlets. 

Cdtelettes de Cochon Grilles {Pork Cutlets Broiled ), — 
Broil the cutlets over a slow lire, and send them to tabic 
with sauce Robert or sauce aux cornichons, 

Cdtelettes de Cochon d la PoHe, — Place the cutlets in a 
frying-pan or buttered dish, and cook them in their own 
juice. When they are cooking, throw in some bread- 
crumbs, and seasonings of parsley, chives, and other herbs, 
cut as fine as possible, together with sufficient salt jind 
pepper. Then put into a stewpan a little butter and flour, 
and some shalots chopped up ; brown them, and add the 
gravy from the cutlets to form a sauce. Before sending 
It to table with the meat, a spoonful of mustard should 
be added. 

Cervelies de Cochon {Pig^s Brains) arc dressed for the 
table in the various ways directed for cervelies de veau. 

Queues de Cochons d la Purle {Pip^ Tails Dressed with 
Pur/e), — Simmer the tails in stock broth, together with 
carrots, onions in which a few cloves have been in- 
serted, chives, parsley, bay-leaves, thyme, &c., salt, and 
pepper, until done. Then let them become cold, and 
cover them with melted butter and bread-crumbs, and 
afterwards with the yolks of eggs beaten up, and more 
bread-crumbs. Brown them in an oven or under a hot 
cover, and serve mih^purle de lentilles^ or purle de 
pois, 

Pieds de Cochon au Naiurel {Pig^s TroUers Boiled ), — 
Cut the pig's feet down tlic cleft part into two portions, 
place them again in contact, and tie them together with 
string. Then cook them with water in a pan with carrots, 
onions, parsley, chives, salt, and pepper. Let them sim- 
mer for twenty-four hours, and then empty the vessel into 
a dish, and let the trotters become cold before removing 
them. 

Pieds de Cochon d la Sainte Menehould {Pig^s Trotters 
with Bread-crumbs),--Boil some pig's feet au naturel^ 
steep them in melting butter, season with salt and pepper, 
and cover them with as many bread-crumbs as possible. 
Boil them over a very slow fire, and serve them up with 
mustard. 

Oreillcs de Cochon d la Pun^e (Piffs Ears with Puree), 
— Pig's ears are dressed in a similar manner to Pieds de 
Cochon d la Purie, They are to be sent to table with 
purM de pois or purde de lentilles, 

Oreilles de Cochon d la Menehould arc cooked in the 
same way as oreilles de cochon d la purde^ remolade 
being substituted for the 

Rognons de Cochon au Vin {Pork Kidneys Dressed in 
Put some flour and butter in a stewpan, and 
brown it. Add the kidneys, cut up small, with salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, parsley, and shalots cut small. When 
sufficiently done, add a glass of white or red wine, and 
then thicken it with more flour and butter. 

Rbtiis au Lard {Sliced Bacon Fried with Bread), — Cut 
through the middle of a small roll, and lay on it some 
slices of bacon. Divide the bread and bacon into slides, 
dip them in some raw eggs beaten up, and fry them; over 
a moderate fire. Rbties m lard may either be seitt to 
table as they are, or with any sauce that may bo pre- 
ferred* 



244 WAX FLOWER MAKING. 

A » ! <>£ varfous dcgTees of thickness, to suit the<»cha^acter of 

WAX P LOWER MAKING. — L ! the flower to be imitated. The price will be ^und to 

To manufacture wax flavors only a few articles are re - 1 vary, according to the diameter or the wire, from three- 
quired, and they may be purchased at a slight expense. ! pence to sixpence a hank. 

The most important are some sheets of thin wax, which | A few other articles are occasionally required for wax 
rnay either be prepared by a method which will be shortly j flower making, but these will be mentioned when de- 
described, or purchased at ninepcnce per dozen, or six I scribing the different processes. ^ 

shillings per gross. The sheets are required to be of ; Before commencing to make a wax flower, the learner 
white and various colours, to imitate the flowers we wish ’ should procure a piece of cardboard about a foot square, 
to copy in wax. Occasionally wax of double thickness ; and divide it into circles and angular spaces, as shown in 
is needed, to imitate certain flowers, for which a double i Fig. 7. Now take the flower you wish to copy in wax, 
price is charged. As many flowers are streaked and remove from it the “bracts,” or outer leaves, and arrange 
variegated, various colours are required for tinting them. . them on the card on the outer circle marked b b o b. 
These may be purchased in the state of dry powder in Then take off the leaves composing the calyx, and lay them 
small bottles, at one shilling each, or nine shillings per . in the circle marked c. If there is more than one row of 


dozen. Some tinting- 
brushes for applying 
the colours are also 
wanted. They arc si- 
milar in ^hape to those 
employed for marking 
letters with stencil- 
plates, or for Oriental 
painting. A representa- 
tion of one of these 
brushes is given in 
Fig. I. In cases where 
the expense of these 
colours is an object, 
the ordinary cakes of 
colour employed for 
painting in water- 




leaves composing the 
calyx, the second row 
must be arranged on 
the circle care being 
taken to arrange the 
leaves composing the 
second row either op- 
posite or alternate to 
those of the first, ac- 
cording to the position 
they occupied in the 
flower from which they 
were taken. Then the 
petals are to be placed 
in order in the other 
circles, those of the 
first row being placed 



Fig- 3- 


Fiff. I. Fig. 7 . 


colours may be used, provided the surface of the sheet 
has been previously covered with a solution of purified 
ox-gall, to remove the greasiuess of the wax. These 
brushes may be purchased at prices varying from three- 
pence to sixpence each ; a number of them will be 
'•equired, as it is advisable to employ a separate brush 
fOr each colour used. 

A few curling-pins of various sizes must also be had. 
These pins generally consist of glass beads attached to 
the 6nd of a tapering wire, as shown in Fig. 2, but some- 
times, when larger, they are made of ivory (Fig. 3), The 
price of the wire pins is usually three shillings a dozen, 
while the i^ory ones arc generally about one shilling each. 

^ Some wooden moulds, represented in P'igs. 4, 5, and 6, 
and which are turned out of hard wood, are «also occa- 
sionally required for modelling particular flowers. They 
arc usually sold at one shilling each. 

Some hanks of wire, covered witii cotton to imitate the 
stems of flowers, are also necessary. They should be 


in the next in/, and so on. The middle circle of 
the cardboard, K, is to receive the centre portion (seed- 
vessel) of the flower. The various portions of the 
flower are to be secured to the card by means of very 
small pins, to keep them in position, > 

A portion of the flower from each circle is t6 be re- 
moved, and a paper pattern made from it to serve a 
guide for cutting out the sheets of wax. If preferred, 
however, these paper patterns may be purchased cut out 
ready for use. 

Before making a moss rose from tise patterns given, it 
is necessary to lay a large sheet of clean white paper on 
the table at which the learner sits. Then some sheets of 
pink wax are selected, of a similar tint to that of the 
moss rose, and Jthe proper number of petals the exact 
size of the patterns, c, d^ are cut out with a pair 
of very sharp scissors, the blades of which require to.be 
dipped often in water to prevent the wax from adhering 
to the filed. L mo necessary to caution the reader 
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fo lay tile pattern On the doll, And not on the glossy side 
of the jjheet of wax. attending to this rule, the cut 
e^e or the dull sumce, which should always be the 
side Exposed to view when the dower is completed, will 
always present a sharp and cleanly cut appearance, 
which otherwise it would not have. Great care must be 
taken thgf the pieces of wax are cut in the direction of 
the grain of the sheets, otherwise they will not bend so 
easily when curled into the shape of the flower, and will 
be also more briftle. As soon as each petal is cut out, it 
is to be laid down level on the sheet of paper until the 
required quantities are obtained. The numbers required | 
to oe cut are twenty of the pattern five of ten of r/, 
the same number of #nd twenty of f. 

The small pieces of wax which represent the centre 
petals of the rose are now to be coloured so as to be I 
of a deeper tint than those portions which compose the | 
outside of the flower. This is done in the following | 
manner : — A small quantity of colour is mixed with water j 
on a palette until it acquires the consistence of cream. 
The brush is then dipped into the colour, and passed 
rapidly over the dull surface of the wax we wish to 
colour, care being taken to hold the brush perfectly 
upright, and to pass it carefully in the direction of the 
grain of the wax, and not across it. It is also necessary 
to remember never to dip the brush in water before use, 
as it not only injures it, but also interferes with the proper 
action of the brush when used. Care must also be taken 
that the paint is not applied to that portion of the petal 
which has to join the other pieces of wax, otherwise it 
will not adhere when brought in contact. 

A piece of wire covered with cotton, of the proper 
length and thickness to form the stem, is now selected. 
One extremity of it is bent into a loop, and covered with 
fragments or cuttings of sheet-wax until it forms a mass 
called the foundation, to which the petals arc to , be 
attached. 


stalk o£ the leaf is also enclosed between the pieces of 
wax. These cambric leaves may be had assorted, at 
prices varying from one shillii^ a gross. Sometimes 
moulds made in plaster of Pari^re used for making, the 
leaves. The sheet<»wax cut into the shape of a leaf is 
placed in it, and by careful pressure made to assume 
the appearance presented in the mould. One of these 
moulds is represented by Fig. 9. They may be purchased 
for sixpence each from any of the dealers in materials for 
wax flower making. 

The method employed for the manufacture of wax 
flower leaves where a large quantity is required is to cut 
them from the sheet of wax by means of cutters. These 
instruments, which are made of tin, and one of which 
is shown in Fig. 10, are very cheap, costing from three- 
pence to sixpence each. But leaves made by this method 
are not equal in appearance to those obtained by the em- 
ployment of the scissors-and-paper pattern, since in the 
latter case the edges of the imitation leaves are cut 
smooth, while in the other they are apt to be uneven ; 
besides which, as, for the flower to look natural, the 
leaves must of course be made of various sizes, a num* 
her of cutters must be employed. 

If preferred, imitation w ax leaves may be purchased 
ready for use, from two shillings per dozen, according to 
the size and quality required. 

When the leaves are finished, the other end of the wire 
to Which they are attached is twisted as neatly as possible 
round the one forming the stem, and they are then 
covered over with strips of sheet-wax of the required 
colour. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES.—!. 

There are few persons who would not, if it lay within 
their power, desire to become the owners of the houses in 
which they live. Formerly the attainment of such an 


The curling-pin is now taken in the right hand, and 
dipped in a glass of water to moisten it, and then rolled 
over the petal contained in the palm of the left hand, so 
as to curt it, and the required shape is then given by 
pressing the middle of the piece of wax against the stem 
of the curling-pin. The small petals are then attached to 
the foundation in bunches of from three to five pieces of 
wax, but the larger ones which are employed for the 
outer portions of the flower must be attached separately, 
care being taken while arranging the petals that the 
appearance of the natural flow’er is imitated as far as 
possible. Indeed, it will be always found advisable for 
learners to have before them a real flower of the kind 
they intend to imitate for a copy. 

With reference to the calyx, or the green outer portion 
of the *fk>wer, five pieces of the size and form represented 
in Fig. 8 are to be cut out from a sheet of green wax, 
which should be selected to match as closely as possible 
the tint of the real flower. These pieces are then joined 
together, and attached to the rest of the -flower. , 

The peculiar mossy appearance, from which the moss i 
rose dflirives its name is then to be given to it by remov- ] 
ing the^fibres from some dry moss, and having cut them j 
Into small pieces, press them gently on the surface of j 
die calyx. 

The seed-cup is now to be made out of some green 
wax, and inserted intp the centre of the flower, being care- 
ful to imitate nature as closely as possible. 

When placed in position, the seed is to be covered with 
moss in a similar manner to the calyx. The easiest way 
to imitate the leaves of the moss rose or other flower is 
to take artificial leaves made of cambric, and enclose 
thetn betweati two pieces of sheet- wax cut to the proper 
size* The wax is then gently compressed until it assumes 
the appearance presented by the enclosed^ leaf % and at 
the same tiine a piece of covered wire to represent ^the 


amount of independence was, except in a few isolated 
I cases, a matter of impossibility to any one not possessed 
of capital. In these days, however, the difficulty of 
achieving such an object has been removed, and the 
power of becoming his own landlord placed within the 
reach of every industrious and provident working man^ 
as well as of all those who, from salary or any other 
source, are possessed of a tolerably regular income. This 
has been effected through the institution of building 
societies. 

The primary and expressed object of all building societies 
is that of placing within the power of their members the 
means of building or purchasing houses on easy terms ; 
and the manner in which they accomplish this we shall 
endeavour to explain. When based upon sound calcula- 
tions, and well conducted, these institutions are also of 
value as effecting the same desirable results as the savings' 
bank and the benefit society. 

The history of this class of associations is a brief one* 
$0 far as their career can be traced, the operations of the 
first building society were commenced at Kirkcudbright, in 
Scotland, under the auspices of the Earl of Seticirk, in the 
year 1815. The example of the Kirkcudbright club was 
followed in Scotland by other associations, under the 
name of M^nt^es, From Scotland the system spread to 
the north of England, and was freely taken up in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and thence throughout the whole 
kingdom. In 1836 building societies had become so 
numerous, and the advantages which they conferred upon 
the industrial classes so apparent, that upon the 14th of 
July an Act was passed for their encouragement and pro* 
tection. Since that time they have increased rapidly. 
In the Metropolis alone they may now be counted by 
hundreds^ while there is ecaredy a countty town, of any 
importance in which one tor more of them do mi j&dstt* 

The leading principle upon which the building 
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societies is based is that of namely, upon the 

fact that a number of persons united in the pursuit of one 
common object can alvNys attain that object far more 
readily than could the ^litary individual Thus in the 
case of a man of small means purchasing a house, as an 
individual he will, even if he is in possession of sufficient 
money, find that a small property is only to be bought 
at a comparatively high price, and that he will have to 
submit to Jieavy legal expenses. If he has not the money, 
and wishes to purchase, he will frequently find it impos- 
sible to borrow ; but should he succeed in so doing, the 
heavy cost of a mortgage will have to be incurred, the 
money may at any time be called in at a few months* 
notice, and the expense of a new mortgage rendered ne- 
cessary. An association, on the other hand, having at its 
command a large capital, formed from the combined con- 
tributions of its members, possesses all the advantages of 
the gr^at capitalist. It can go into the market and buy 
houses and land at wholesale prices ; it can dictate to 
its legal officials the terms on which they shall work ; it 
can lend to such of its members as may require advances ; 
and it can guarantee to the borrower security in the 
possession of the sum borrowed. Chiefly, however, the 
advantage of association in building societies is found in 
the fact that the small periodical savings of its members, ! 
which, if left in the hands of the individual, would from ' 
their trifling amount be almost useless as capital, and 
unproductive, become when thrown into a common fund 
large enough to be employed advantageously, by being 
lent at interest to the members ; the interest thus gained 
being lent again and again, as soon as received, and so 
made constantly reproductive. 

Wc may show something of the effect of association in 
assisting the individual to attain a pecuniary object by a 
simple illustration. There are, we will say, ten neigh- 
bours, all of whom are desirous of obtaining j^ioo. Each 
man can save ;tio per annum only, and, acting alone 
(setting aside for clearness* sake the question of interest), he 
would have to wait ten years before the desired accumu- 
lation was made. Let, however, the ten individuals club 
their savings together, and at the end of the first year one 
man can receive his i^ioo ; another can receive his at tiie 
end of the second year, and so on, one man only having 
to wait for the full ten years. 

The generiU advantages of association are, of course, to 
be derived by persons who unite for other objects than 
the purchase or building of houses ; but there are reasons 
why that principle is of especial value when these are the 
particular objects in view. It is a well-known fact that 
all persons who live in hired houses pav for them a much 
higher sum, in the shape of rent, than fair interest on the 
capital required to buy or build such houses ; and this 
rent is paid year after year, without the tenant acquiring 
any interest or right of property in the dwelling. Yet the 
sums so paid would, in many cases alone, and in all cases 
with a trifling additional sum, be sufficient, if the house 
were bought, to pay interest on the purchase-money, and 
in the course of a few years to liquidate the principal 
also. It is evident, therefore, that if the householder can 
by associating himself with others purchase his house, 
and pay off the purchase -money by periodical instal- 
ments in the same manner as rent, and in scarcely greater 
amount, he will eventually become the owner of the house, 
and consequently, to the extent of its value, a gainer. 

Eveiy building society may thus be said to be based 
upon the application of the principle of association to the 
capitalisation of rent. It is a kind of joint-stock associa- 
tion” (as Mr. Scratchlcy well defines it), *‘thc members 
of which subscribe periodically, and in proportion to the 
number of shareswhich they hold, into the common fund,” 
from which loans are advanced to such members as 
may require them. ** The payments of borrowers are so 
calailated as to enable them to repay by equal periodical 


instalments, spread over a, specified period, ^the principal 
of the sum borrowed, and whatever interest may be due 
upon it throughout the duration of the loan.**^ At the 
same time those members who do not borrow are entitled 
to receive, at the end of a certain number of years, a sum 
of money equal to the amount of their subscriptions, and 
compound interest upon them. 

In actual practice, as will be seen from the above, it will 
not be all the members who will join for the purpose of 
raising money for buying or building houses. Some will 
enter the association for no other purpose beyond that of 
finding a safe and remunerative investmenc for their 
savings ; but these persons will materially advance the main 
object of the institution by incre^ing the funds, and thus 
allowing those members who desire to borrow money for 
building purposes to do so more quickly and readily. 
Building societies, then, consist of two classes of members 
— investors and borrowers—the former gaining at the same 
time high interest and real security for their investments, 
and the latter speedy advances to enable them to build. 

Thus far, in their general principles and objects, all 
building societies arc alike, but they are carried out in 
different methods, and consist of two great divisions — 
the terminating and the permanent. 

In a terminating society the members resolve to sub- 
scribe a fixed monthly payment till each man’s share 
has, through subscription, interest, &c., accumulated to 
some amount agreed upon, which is usually £ 120 . As 
soon as sufficient money has been received to permit of a 
share being advanced, it is commonly disposed of by way 
of loan to that member who is willing to pay the highest 
premium for it. The premiums thus paid go to augment 
the common fund ; and as soon as sufficient money has 
been realised to pay the total of all the shares, the society 
I comes to an end. 

In a permanent society, the members pay a certain 
monthly subscription for such a number of years as may 
be calculated to be sufficient to realise the value of the 
share, at the end of whicli time the member receives the 
stipulated amount, and his connection with the society 
ceases ; but the society itself goes on conlinuojsly, being 
constantly joined bynew members, as the old ones leave it. 

In the earlier days of the building society movement, 
the terminating system was that usually adopted ; but 
’ experience has now shown that the permanent is open to 
fewer objections, and it has during recent years been the 
one most in favour. In a terminating society, it is neces- 
sary for any member who joins after its commencement, 
to pay an entrance fee equal to the amount of back sub- 
scriptions. This is frequently a difficulty with intending 
members, who have only a small monthly sum at com- 
mand, and does not occur in permanent societies, which 
can be joined at any time. In the terminating sqciety the ^ 
period over which subscriptions will have to be extendea Y 
can never be accurately fixed, as the realisation of the full^ 
amount of the shares must depend on various contin- 
gencies ; but in a permanent society it can be settled 
definitely. In the terminating societies, during the last 
years of their existence, it is often difficult- to find 
borrowers, as the loans are then only for a shok time, 
and the rate of periodical repayment is consequently high, 
whilst in the permanent it is generally easy to find invest- 
ments. It is also more easy to withdraw subscriptions, 
or to redeem a mortgage, in the latter. The working 
expenses can also be more equally ^distributed, and the 
management, bein^an established, and not merely a tern- ' 
porary one, will generally be better. 

As it commonly happens that there are more members 
requiring advances than can be accommodated at once, 
various methods tire in use for allotting them paid-up 
shares when ready to be lent. In terminating societies, 
the advance is usually granted to the highest bidder. The 
chairman puts up share, and members make written 
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biddings. At a second meeting the share is again put up 
at the highest premium offered on the previous occasion, 
and^the same at a third meeting, when it is finally disposed 
of. By this proceeding, a member to whom the advance 
is a necessity, is often driven to pay an excessive price 
for it; and although this swells out the funds of the society, 
and is beneficial to the investors, it is open to serious 
objections. 

In permanent societies advances are more often made 
by rotation, members receiving them in the order in which 
they enter their names for the purpose ; or by ballot, each 
applicant having, in this case, an equal chance of obtain- 
ing the loan. When shares are allotted by rotation, a 
member has frequently to wail a considerable time before 
lie obtains his advance, while by the ballot each has an 
<equal chance ; and in some societies both systems arc 
employed, one-half of the shares being allotted by ballot 
.and one-half by rotation. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Handsome Curtains at Little Cost. — Curtains which 
Hook exceedingly handsome at a little distance, and the 
real character of which would never be suspected, except 
upon close examination, may be made of ordinary green 
baize, with bands of the webbing used for making saddle- 
girths sewn upon it. The latter material is to be bought 
in various colours, and two or three bands of it should be 
sewn near the bottom of the curtain. Such curtains have 
the best effect in large rooms, and they may be found a 
"Cheap and useful expedient in temporary decorations. 

Improftiptii Mouse-traps. — When a proper mouse-trap 
is not at hand, one which will be found equally efficacious 
may be made of a meat-plate and a basin just large enough 
to fit within its rim. There are two ways of setting — one 
by screwing the bait upon the point of a small gimlet, and 
allowing the rim of the basin to rest upon its handle, and 
the other by wedging the bait tightly into the bowl of a 
tobacco^ipe or a thimble, and placing it in the same 
manner. 

Simple and Expeditious Method of Imitating Marble . — 
Any person may paint a wooden mantelpiece, &c., and 
obtain the effect of elaborate marble painting by the fol- 
lowing simple method : — First give the woodwork two 
coats of white paint, and when the second coat is nearly 
tlry, take a piece of French chalky cither black or of any 
other colour with which you may prefer to have your 
marble veined, and with this draw lines and marks to 
Tcprcscnt veins— this requires no skill, as the more rudely 
they are drawn the more closely will they resemble the 
natural markings — ^then give a third coat of thin white 
paint.* Into this the chalk will work up, and the lines will 
assume the softened and graduated effect seen in real 
marble. A glossy surface may be given by an after coat 
<of copal varnish. 

Isnitation of Armour.’-- In getting up impromptu dresses 
and properties for charades and private theatricals, the 
^odA^ion of armour is usually an insuperable difficulty. 
This difficulty may be overcome by making the different 
pieces of strong brown paper, and then well black-leading 
them. An effect may thus be obtained which will more 
•closely resemble that of ancient armour than docs the 
polished steel and 61 ectro-platc of the theatres. 

A Simple Ormment for the Fir^egrate in Sumtn^r . — 
One of the most simple, and at the same time one of the 
prettiest decorations for the grate, is a sheet of coloured 
paper cut into strips to within a short distance of the top, 
and the strips woven between the bars, so as to produce a 
basket pattern. Their lower ends may be Cut into fringe, 
dr some other pattern, and the top into a zig-tag, &c. 
Gold stars or other small ornaments guntmed on the 
strips tvill increawie their effect 


Howto Make a Weather-house. — For the framework of 
a weather-house an old cigar-box will be well suited. A 
piece of catgut such as that used for the third string of a 
violin will be required, and this^should be nearly as long 
as the cigar-box is high. Through the centre of the end 
of the box a hole must be bored with a bradawl, and into 
this one end of the catgut should be tightly wedged with 
a wooden peg. This, when the box is placed in its proper 
position, will form the top of the weather-house, and the 
catgut will hang down. Through the lower end of the gut, 
about three-quarters of an inch from the bottom of the 
box, thrust a piece of wire, say three inches long and as 
thick as a large needle ; this should in ordinary hang 

E arallel to the front of the box, but the ends should be 
ent so as to project forwards. On the ends the figures 
to indicate wet or dry should be placed, and small Dutch 
dolls of an inch in length may be used, and dressed in 
character— the male one at that end of the wire which 
will be thrust forward when the gut untwists through 
damp weather, and tlie female at that which will come 
forward when, owing to dryness, the gut again contracts. 
A loop of wire may be fixed from the back, just above the 
cross wire, for the gut to play through and to keep it 
steady, and nothing more will be needed except the oma- 
i mental front. For this no design is better than the ordi- 
nary one, which is an old or rustic building, with two 
doorways for the figures. Take a piece of cardboard and 
cut out the doorways and windows, and the latter may be 
glazed by fixing a piece of glass at the back ; narrow strips 
of w'hite paper gummed across these will form mullions ; 
and the appearance of octagonal panes is given by gumming 
a piece of cap-net over the glass. The rough-cast appear- 
ance upon the front is usually obtained by spreading a 
coat of glue over the cardboard, and then sprinkling on 
coarse sand, broken shells, &c. ; but this may be better 
and more artistically done by gumming over the front a 
sheet of the coarsest glass-paper, and painting upon this 
with oil-colours, to imitate stone-work. The front must be 
large enough to conceal the box, and must be fixed upon 
it with glue. Glass-paper of various degrees of fineness, 
used as above, will also be found applicable to making 
models of small buildings or ruins in cardboard, for 
chimney or other ornaments ; and w'here the finer kinds of 
glass or sand paper are used, water-colours are better than 
oils for tinting them. 

Roast Lobster. — Half boil a lobster, and, while still hot, 
remove the shell, cover it with butter, and roast it before 
a clear fire, continually basting it with butter to keep it 
moist. 

Cocoa-nuts. — The three holes in the shell of the cocoar 
nut, which give it such a comical resemblance to a 
monkey^s head, are for the purpose of allowing the young 
tree to issue from the shell when the nut is planted. The 
shell with which the cocoa-nuts are covered is extremely 
hard. When steeped in water it may be beaten out into 
a substance resembling flax, from which a coarse material 
may be woven. Cocoa-nut matting and similar articles 
are also manufactured from these shells. Inside the hard 
shell is a layer of white substance, which is both eateti and 
also much employed in the manufacture of cheap confec* 
tionary. When this substance is exposed to tne action 
of a powerful press, an oil is obtained which may be em- 
ployed in lamps, and burns with a bright clear flame, 
without producing any smoke or disagreeable smell. A 
quantity of milk-like fluid is also contained in the interior 
of the nut, and which, when the nut is young, is nmch 
esteemed, but as the fruit grows older the milk becomes 
more acid and more cooling. A sweet oil may also be 
obtained from the milk by boiling it at a gentle heat. 
Tha milk obtained from the cocoa-nut may be employed 
instead of ordinary milk for rice puddings, custards, 
and similar preparations. The nut itself is used for 
puddings, cheese-cakes, puffs, &c. 
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CAGE-BIRDS.— XIV. 

PARROTS. 


dible, in the very best position for the appfiica^a of the 
lower mandible^ by means of which , the valves ^e to, be 
separated. This is done by the touch of, the tongue. 
These are a remarkabll? group of birds. The singularity The bill thus not only becomes a powerful crunching in- 

— _/• strument, but is rendered effective in taking hold of small 

boughs with a firm grip, to assist the bird in its progress 
upon them. * 

There are several variations in the form of the bill in 
this numerous family. The parrakects have the bill con- 
siderably smaller in proportion than ttie others, not ex- 
ceeding one-third the length of the head, and not very 
broad, but it is firm in its texture, and, perhaps, pro- 
portionately, the most powerful of any. 

The parrots^ bills (properly so oallcd) are half the length 
of the head, and very thick and strong. The cockatoos, 

which inhabit marshy places, 
and live upon softer food 
than the others, have weak 
bills. The macaws, which 
use the wing more than any 




of the habits of some, the gorgeous variety of their 
colours, their mischievous propensities, their climbing 
amongst the branches of trees dexterously, their chatter- 
ing and screaming clamorously, the intelligence apparent 
in the expression of their eyes, amaze many persons at 
their peculiarities. In their habits and modes of life, the 
congeners more or less vary from each other. 

The whole of the family has been divided into the 
following sub-families, viz., parrots, parrakcets, macaws, 
cockatoos, lories, loriets (or broadtails), and nestors. 

The greater part of the numerous family of parrots 
(Psittacina) live upon the 
produce of the trees in 
their native tropical forests ; 
some are birds that find 
their food on the ground. 

They are principally inhabi- 
tants of tropical countries, 
and feed on vegetables — 
kernels of fruits and the 
buds of flowers and trees 
being the sources on which 
they depend for nourish- 
ment. The luxuriance of 
vegetation in tropical coun- 
tries is great, and there is a 
constant succession of food 
for the parrots. Should this 
fail in one district, they are 
provided with the means of 
conveyance to another. Their 
wings are long and powerful, 
and they perform long jour- 
neys when driven by scarcity 
of food to a different part of 
the country. Their peculiar 
construction is so well 
adapted to their wants and 
likewise to their haunts, that 
they arc enabled to scramble 
and climb over the trees 
with the greatest rapidity, 
and to scrutinise every twig 
with great perseverance. 

They associate in large 
flocks, and although the 
depredations they commit 
among the fruits, flowers, 
and buds may be consider- 
able, we must take into consideration the prolific ten- 
dency of nature in these climes, and may conclude that 
a beneficial service is performed by these birds in 
Keeping under the destructive exuberance of the trees, 
whose luxuriance might otherwise be checked by the 
excess of their own fruitfulness. All parrots may be 
said to live upon vegetable food. Among the greater 
number this food is the kernels of fruits. They find these 
t^pon many of the palms, wild almonds, and various other 
trees. In order to enable them to open the valves of 
these nuts, a peculiar mechanism is required, as many 
of these nuts are compact and hard. This is done by 
an application of the powers of the bill in so perfect a 
manner that the bird is enabled to break the shell and 
get at the kernel with a small degree of labour. The bill 
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of the others, and find much 
of their food on the tops of 
forest trees, have large bills, 
as long as the head, and 
very sliarp-pointed. 

In most 01 the birds of this 
family the tongue is thick 
and fleshy. Mr. Bennett 
says there are seven kinds. 
The red and blue, and blue 
and yellow “claim a pre- 
eminent rank for their su- 
perior size, and the brilliancy 
and variety of their colours.'’’ 

Linnseus uses the term 
Psittacus as the scientific 
name for macaws, and others 
Macrocercus, 

The Red and Blue Macaw 
{Psittacus Macao, also Ma* 
crocercits A i acan^ii), — This 
IS one of the largest of the 
parrot tribe, being two feet 
eight inches in length. It has 
a very strong beak, the upper 
mandible of which is very 
much hooked. The naked 
cheeks are covered with a 
wrinkled whitish skin. 1 he 
head, neck, breast, belly, 
thighs, top of the back, and 
the upper wing-covers are 
of the finest vermilion ; the 
lower part of the back and the rump are light blue. 
The scapulars and large wing-covers are a mixture 
of blue, yellow, and green. The two longest middle 
feathers of the curved tail are scarlet, with bright 
brown tips ; on either side the next is red and blue inter- 
mingled. The outer four are of a violet tinge, bei^ blue 
above and red beneath. The colours sometimes vary, 
especially in the wings and tail, but the ^ecies will not 
be less easily known on that account. Two claws are 
directed forward and two backward The female very 
much resembles the male. It is stated by a writer that 
some of these birds will imitate the sqngs of other birds, 
and warble sweetly, •but such accomplishments are cer- 
tainly very exceptional. 

In their wild state they inhabit South America, particu- 




works wholly by pressure, its operation assisted con- larly the damp woods in Guiana and Brazil, and the birds 
siderably by the short, muscukr tongue, which guides the are often found in pairs. Sometimes two or three pairs are 
substance to the most effective part of tlie mandibles, found together, but they can scarcely be termed gregarious. 

iduced into the bill, it is . In their wild state comparatively little is known of their 
habits. Some writers live stated that one species bumriri 


■Wien the shell or kemd is introduced into the bill, it is 
placed by the tongue against the hook of the uiqjter man- 
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GARDENING.— UII, 

PLAHrTIN<i AND CARE OF VO17N0 FRUIT-TREES* 


4m the eleyatted iaanks <rf rivers and streams, and others 
xnav'do sp. The fmit of the palni-tree in its native country 

is Its pfecipal food. It feds likewise on coffee near PUI^TING and care of young fruit-trees* 
cultivhted lands, and prefers dry seeds to succulent berries. The first consideration in the planting of fruit-trees is the 
In a state of domestication it is sometimes placed in a preparation of the soil intended to receive them — first, 
very large, strong wire cage, high and wide enough to let not only in point of time, but also in importance. From 
it move with ease, and preserve its handsome tail in all its the want of the exercise of sufficient care and the bestowal 
beauty. It sometimes creeps up the sides, and helps of sufficient time and labour on this matter, many persons 
itself along with its large, strong beak. In this cage a fail in accomplishing their desire to possess a supply of 
tin drawer with two divisions is useful, as it entices these fruit of their own growing ; for if a tree is planted under 
birds to bathe, which is beneficial to their health, and conditions not calculated to ensure a fair and vigorous 
facilitates moulting, keeping their feathers in better order, start and the maintenance of a healthy condition of the 
Their food being moist, they seldom .drink water. Some roots, no after treatment of the upper-growth, in the matter 
prefer to keep the bird attached by a chain to a smooth of pruning, &c., will induce a fruitful condition, 
pole, crossed by a transverse stick for a perch.” This we Drainage is the first point to be attended to in this 

likewise prefer as the best mode ^ ^ P preparation. All soils that rest 

in which soaked 07 . substratum that ^oes not natu- 

white bread is placed, should be ‘ /,! rally provide a free and rapid 
given daily, care being taken that // MS^ 'WBSlki\UW K outlet for superfluous moisture, 

the milk is not sour ; biscuit is ^ iV ^T^^ust be efficiently drained to the 

not injurious. Macaws also like y three feet, unless it 

English fruits. Meat, sweet- happens that the soil rests on 

meats, &c., often prove injurious. \ hard chalk or stone at a less 

Some of these birds thus fed be- depth than that, in which case 

come unhealthy, tear their pinion drains should be laid at as 

feathers, and even make holes in ^ secured 

different parts of their bodies. ensure a continuous fall for 

The macaws that we see in the drainage water ; and when- 

this country have generally been average depth of the soil 

reared from the nest. They above such a substratum is less 

learn to repeat many words. than two feet, the trees there 

Owing to their dung being planted should be grown in the 

liquid and fcctid, they require, pyramid or bush form, of which 

when caged, to be cleaned daily. ^ vre will speak presently. 

This species should be kept waim The drainage being secured, 

when moulting, to improve its either jiaturall^ or artil^ially, the 

Dealers sell more grey parrots to within six inches of the drain- 

and Australian parrakeets, termed ipipes. If it is good free- working 

budgerigars, than any other kinds throughout its entire depth, 

of parrots, either macaws, cocka- it should be turned over in the 

toos, or lories, though some of w 'f process of trenching, bringing the 

these latter birds arc decidedly lower stratum to the surface, and 

handsomer. The macaws are placing the top soil at the bottom ; 

expensive and troublesome, the 1/ fK but if the lower or subsoil^ is of 

cockatoos likewise ; grey parrots i'.'^ i clay, gravel, or other undesirable 

talk more, and a greater number \ material, it should be thoroughly 

are kept, than any other kind of 1 broken up, and the bulk of it 

parrot, and they can be obtained \ ^ C\ ' left in the bottom, but a portion 

at a less cost, and have less of it may be brought up and 

expensive full-sized cages than Australian striped parrot. placed on the surface, so as to 

macaws^ or cockatoos. Good be thoroughly exposed to the 

cages for grey parrots may be obtained at from 14s. to 25s, action of the w^eather, which will disintegrate and 
The Australian budgerigars are often kept in wagon- ameliorate it, and add something to the bulk of the 
shaped cages, which may be bought at from 12s. 6d. top or free soil. These operations should be com* 
to 2 IS. I pletecl, if possible, by the end of September, and during 

The price of a talking parrot varies from £$ to £jo; a ;I the following month the top soil should be lightly dhg 
grty African from £i 5s. to £2 ; an Amazon green from | over one spade deep twq or three times, choosing times 
to £ 2 ; Ceylon, £i ; Australian parakeet, 5s. to ; j when the surface is tolerably dry ; this will aerate and 
engal parakeets, to £2 ; macaws, £s ; cockatoos, £s ! thoroughly sweeten the ground by the end of October, at 

^ ^ ^ -1^ z . -—I I 


to ;65 

Parrots and parrakeets will eat canary and millet-seed. 
Some give the parrots.bread soaked in ffesh boiled milk ; 
others place in the milk occasionally wheat or Indian 
•com, Bud^rigars require less soaked bread and milk 
than any other kind of parrakect. 

A small quantity of fine sulphur mixed with the seed, 
and also a small quantity of camphor placed in the 
water, will often relieve parrots of any kind, if attacked 
with Illness, 

The parrots most in favour as pets are the grey and 
green varieties* The former are the best talkers. 


which time the planting should be done. On very poor 
hungry soil, a dressing of good rotten manure may be laid 
on and dug in at the last digging ; but aQ other soils that 
are in tolerably good heart will do better without manure, 
as a too rich condition of soil will promote a growth of 
rank luxuriant wood, which will be unfruitful. This treat* 
ment applies to a border or plot of ground intended to be 
devoted entirely to fruit-tree culture ; but if it is desirable 
to undeitrop the ground with veg^bles, it is obvious 
that this preparation will he eminently calculated to ehsum 
a good and healthy ^ow(h of such crops, so long as the 
growth of the fruit-trees does not overshadow the grriund 
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too much. But in the planting of single trees in isolated 
positions, the same principles of treatment must be ob- 
served, as far as circumstances will allow, and for each 
tree a space of not less than four feet square should be 
broken up. 

At the time mentioned for planting, many of the trees 
will still have considerable numbers of their leaves hang- 
ing, and many persons would hesitate to remove them 
thus early, thinking it would injure them ; but, so far from 
this being the case, it is a positive advantage that their 
active growth should not have entirely ceased, as they are 
thus, under the influence of the earth heat, which is at this 
time still considerable, enabled to emit new roots, and, by 
becoming established in the soil at once, they arc better 
able to withstand the vicissitudes of the following winter. 
They will break into a free growth in the spring, rarely 
exhibiting any evidence of having been recently removed, 
and will suffer but little should the following summer 
prove dry, requiring comparatively but little water ; wliile 
late planted trees, from their inability to commence root 
action until the earth becomes warmed in the spring, are 
exposed to risks in the event of a severe winter, and re- 
quire nursing through the following summer ; in fact, it 
makes just a season’s difference to them. 

In purchasing the trees from the nursery grower, select 
clean, healthy, vigorous young trees ; and as all fruit-trees 
are either grafted or budded, direct your attention to the 
work, or union, which is the position where the scion is 
united to the stock, usually about a foot from the ground, 
although sometimes, in the case of standards, the union is 
at the top of the stem, Just where the head of the tree 
branches out ; and if the growth of the stock and scion do 
jiot assimilate in size of girth, reject them as unlikely to 
do well, more especially if the stock is less in girth than 
the scion — in this case the constitution of the stock is not 
sufficiently vigorous to support the scion for any length 
of time. In the opposite case, when the stock is dispro- 
portionately largo, the probability is that the tree will be 
many years coming to a fruitful condition, from the exces- 
sive vigour of the slock. 

On the receipt of the trees at home, proceed to the 
planting at once, as every day the roots are out of the 
ground is an injury to them. The exception to this rule 
is when the ground, from heavy or long-continued rain, is 
in a wet pasty condition, when it will be better to wait sl 
day or two, the trees in the meantime to be carefully laid 
in by the roots in a corner or some sheltered position, 
where the soil is, if possible, comparatively dry, laying the 
beads of the trees down so tliat they touch the ground, as 
in this position they will be less likely to be disturbed by 
wind. 

In the operation of planting, the hole to receive the tree 
must be dug out sufticienlly large to admit of the full 
spread of the roots, without contracting or crowding them 
in any way, and of a depth Just sufficient to allow of the 
collar of the plant, which is where the root- bark and 
stem-bark meet (to an unpractised eye this must be de- 
termined by the evidences of its former planting), to stand 
at the ground line when filled in. Many trees are irre- 
parably injured by too deep planting ; for it is as necessary 
that the stem-bark should be exposed to the light and air j 
as that the roots should covered by the soil, and when 
this stem-bark is buried under the soil it decays, and the 
necessary circulation of the sap is consequently impeded. 
The ends of all roots that have been cut by the spade, or 
otherwise bruised, must be cut with a clean cut by a sharp 
knife, as these bruised ends will not emit new rootlets. 
The roots being duly spread out in the hole, the soil to be 
placed in immediate contact with them should be fine and ^ 
crumbly, to ensure that all the fibres shall be absolutely \ 
in close contact with the soil. Before filling the hole I 
completely, tread the soil gently but firmly over with the I 
foot, and, no matter what may be the condition of the soil, j 


* give every tree about a pail of water— this Will ensure the 
' soil settling closely about the roots— after which>complete 
i the filling in, and stake and tie every plant as 

every motion of the tree by the wind will disturb and 
injure the young roots as fast as they form. Some time 
not later than the end of November place on the ground 
over the roots of each tree a covering of three or four 
inches of half-rotten manure, leaves, or fern-brake ; this 
will materially ward off the effects of frost on the young 
roots during the winter. 

We will now give a short list of the most serviceable 
kinds to plant. Having in view chiefly the wants of 
amateurs with a limited area of ground, we will select 
those that are good for their ^respective purposes, and 
that can be best depended on for generally furnishing 
a crop, and coming in for use in the order in which 
they stand. 

Kitchen Dutch Codlin, Keswick Codlin, Haw- 

ihornden, Gravenstein, Beauty of Kent, Blenheim Orange, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Kentish Fillbasket, Yorkshire Green- 
ing, Lord Suflield. 

Table Apples.— Juneating, Summer Golden Pippin, 
Red Quarrenden, Summer Gilliflower, Kerry Pippin, Red 
Astrakhan, Franklin’s Golden Pippin, Royal Russet, Rei- 
nette du Canada, Ribston Pippin, Scarlet Pearmain, New 
Golden Pippin, Warner’s Pippin. 

Dessert Pears. — Jargonelle, Beaurr <5 Giflfard, Bcaurrd 
d’Amanlis, William’s Bon Chretien, White Doyenn^, Dun- 
more, Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Autumn 
Colmar, Beaurrc 5 Did, Chaumontel, Gloiit Morceau, Grosse 
Callcbasse, Passe Colmar, Winter Nelis, Easter Beaurrd, 
Josephine de Malines. 

Baking Pears. — Catillac, Uvedale’s St. Germains (an 
enormous pear, weighing from two to three pounds). 

Dessert Plums.— ]ciicxson*Sy Royal H&tive, Washington, 
Greengage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Fellenburg, Coe’s Late 
Red. 

Kitchen River’s Prolific, Denyer’s Victoria, 

Early Orleans, (ioliath, Magnum Bonum, Pond’s Seedling, 
Washington, White Magnum Bonum, Damson, White 
Bullace. ** 

lable Cherries. — Early Amber Heart, Black Circassian, 
May Duke, Elton, Bigarreau, Royal Duke, Bigarreau 
Napoldon, Late Duke. 

Kitchen Cherries. — Early Black, Kentish, Morello (this 
last is the best for preserving). 

Mulberry,— Black 

Medlar. — Dutch. 

All these varieties can be purchased at — standards, 2s. ; 
dwarfs, is. 6d. ; trained for pyramids, pillars, or bushes, 
from 2s. 6d. to 35. 6d.; with the exception of medlars, 
2s. 6d. for standards, and is. 6d. dwarfs ; and mulberries, 
standards, 5s. to 7s. 6d., dw<irfs, 3s. to 4s, • 

The form of tree to be selected will depend on individual 
taste and circumstances. The open standard is the form 
best adapted fur long-continued and profitable bearing 
but is longer in attaining a fruitful condition ; they should 
be planted twenty feet apart, and the only pruning they 
require is the removal from time to time, while fhe tree is 
young, of those shoots which will in their progressive 
growth cross or interlace each other. All the shoots going 
to form the main branches should diverge uniformly fron. 
the centre of the head of the tree, and all the main lateral 
growths following in the same order, keeping the interior 
of the head modciately well open for the due admission of 
light and air. 

The next most profitable form is the close-pruned 
standard, which may be planted ten feet apart, the 
branches to foUow in the same order as in the open 
standard ; the annual growth, or the shoots formed each 
summer, to be cut back in the winter to within about 
three buds of the base of each shoot, leaving only such 
shoots ai are necci^ry to carry out the formation of a 
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well-balanced head, such shoots to be shortened about 
one-third, and to be so placed as to leave a space of about 
two ^t clear between each branch and its neighbour. 
These summer shoots being cut back annually will induce 
the formation of fruit-bearing spurs, and an earlier fruitful 
condition, but they do not last so many years as a free- 
grown opon standard. 

The pyramid, pillar, and bush forms are indicated by 
their names, and^ require pruning in the same manner as 
the close-pruned standard, keeping in view for each form 
the desired shape to be attained ; these are suitable for 
planting in quite small gardens, or may be introduced as 
a special and attractive feature in large gardens, in or 
in close proximity to ihe pleasure-grounds. These are 
grafted or budded on stocks specially adapted for a slow 
growth, and may be planted from four to six feet apart, 
and early attain a condition of fruitfulness, and, as before 
mentioned, are especially adapted for shallow soils. 

To maintain the fruitful condition of these forms, on 
strong heavy soils, it is necessary to lift them every second 
or third year, at the planting season ; this operation is 
performed by carefully digging round them and under the 
roots, and when lifted out, if there are any large woody 
roots that have struck deep into the heavy subsoil, they 
should be shortened back considerably, but care must be 
taken not to damage any of the smaller fibrous roots, as 
it is on the maintenance of this fibrous condition of the 
roots that the fruitfulness of the tree depends, and the 
operation of root-pruning and replanting tends to promote 
that condition. The soil should be well broken up, and 
the tree immediately replanted, in accordance with the 
instructions for the original planting. 

When trees of this form jget too large for bodily lifting, 
the operation of root pruning may be performed in the 
following manner:— Mark out a circle, six or eight feet 
in diameter (according to the size and age of the tree), 
the tree occupying the centre of the circle ; then, on the 
outside of the circle, for one half of its circumference, 
take out a trench, two feet wide and two feet deep, 
cutting with the spade all the roots that are met with 
in the op’bration ; then from the bottom of the trench 
carefully excavate with spade and mattock as far under 
as the stem of the tree, still cutting in two all roots met 
with ; then with a keen-edged knife cut off all the bruised 
ends of the roots that have been cut by the heavier tools. 
The roots will from these cut ends throw out masses of 
small fibrous roots, which are essential to the develop- 
ment of the fruitful condition. The trench is then to 
be filled in again with soil. If the soil taken out of the 
trench is in a harsh, steely condition, some in better con- 
dition should be used, and it may be obtained by paring 
off a few inches of the surrounding soil, which, from its 
greater •xposure to the air, should be in a more crumbly 
condition ; tread it down moderately firm, and the opera- 
tion is complete for that season. The other half of the 
roots are to be pruned in the same way the following 
season, unless the trees are very large, when it will be 
better to let two years elapse between the two parts of 
the entire operation, as the root- hold will not be sufficient 
to maintain the tree erect. 


PLAISTERS FOR DOMESTIC USE. 

Plaisters are so very efficacious in removing the many, 
aches and pains that flesh is heir to, that it is right that 
every household should be familiar with the use of them. I 
We are convinced they are not in such general use as they ! 
should be, owiog to a general want of knowledge about 
them. They are composed of various ingredients, prin- ' 
cipally of an unctuous nature, possessing equal propor- 
tions of powder, wax, or resin, and metallic oxides, which, 


when warm, are rolled into sticks, similar to sealing-^ ax, 
in lengths of from eight to nine inches, which are pre- 
served in paper, previous to bein^spread upon the various 
, materials used; viz., leather, linen, and silk. This is 
accomplished by a portion of the roll, or stick, being 
detached, by means of a heated spatula. The substance, 
when dry, loses its stickiness, but when applied to the 
human body, becomes warm, and firmly adheres. The 
heat applied when preparing the ingredients is that de- 
rived from steam, or a warm bath. The gums or resins 
used, when well dissolved, are thoroughly strained, and 
the composition, when approaching coolness, so as to form 
a paste, is well worked with the hand (which is greased 
with olive oil), until fit for the process of rolling. Save in 
the case of plaisters composed of soluble substances, the 
process of cooling may be hastened by submerging the 
compound, but the water must be afterwards well worked 
out by the aid of the hands. The rolls, in the event of 
becoming hard and brittle through age, should be re- 
inoistencd. and sufficient olive oil added to give the sub- 
stance a pliable character. Plaisters of belladonna and 
ammoniacum, and mercury, when in the sticks, should 
not be enveloped m paper, but placed in pots. 

The following plaisters will be found highly beneficial 
lor the various ailments for which they are intended. We 
would here remark that all plaisters should be mixed and 
administered with care and judgment, and should not be 
!osed excepting under medical advice. Those plaisters 
I marked with an asterisk — thus * — should only be used by 
the experienced : — 

•Neuralgia.— Take a common sticking- 
plaistcr, or a piece of calico, or leather, of the size re- 
quired, and, having slowly evaporated some tincture of 
aconite, spread it thereon when it is reduced to a soft 
extract. 

Pu LMON AR Y AFFECTIONS.— /I vtvioniacdl. This plais- 
ter, which is highly recommended by Dr. Paris, is com- 
posed of I oz. of lead plaister, and J oz, of finely-pared 
white soap, dissolved together, to which, when cool, add 
I dr. of finely-powdered sal ammoniac. A fresh plaister 
should be applied every tw'enty-four hours. 

Tumours (Scrofulous and Indolent). — Ammo- 
niacaL Take 5 oz. of strained ammoniacum, and dilute 
8 oz. of distilled vinegar, dissolve, and then evaporate 
gently : add 4 oz. of gum ammoniacum, and 4 oz, of 
proof spirit, which, having dissolved, evaporate as pre- 
viously. 

Dyspepsia, Spasms, Nausea, Flatulency, &c.— 
\ Aromatic. Dissolve together 4 oz. of beeswax, and 3 oz. 

[ of strained frankincense, and add to it, when cool, i dr. of 
pulverised cinnamon, and 2 dr. each of lemon and all- 
spice Place over the stomach. 

Spasms, Hysteria, and Whoopino-cough.— 
fastida. Dissolve together i oz. each of beeswax and 
strained g!ilbanum, also 2 oz. each of lead plaister and 
strained assafoetida. Apply to the stomach in spasms 
and hysteria ; but in whooping-cough to the chest. 

Bad Legs and SOKS.^.—Baynton's (adhesive). Dis- 
j solve together i oz. of yellow resin, and i lb. of lead 
plaister. 

Rheumatism in the Joints, and Lumbago.— - i^wr- 
gundy Pitch. Dissolve together 4 oz. each of beeswax 
and yellow resin, to which add 2 lb. of prepared Bur- 
gundy pitch, well strained, and 1 lb. of prepared frankin- 
cense, stir in 2 oz. each of olive oil and water, and 
I oz. of oil of nutmeg, allowing it to evaporate to a 
firmness. Spread upon leather, and wear at the joints 
j alYected, for rheumatism, and on the loins for lumbago. 

! A plaister which will also answer for similar complaints 
can be produced as follows ;-rSlowly dissolve togedw 
54 lb. of Burgundy pitchy and i lb. of cantharides plaistet^ 
and stir until firm. Should it produce in time sores or 
blisters, remove. ^ 
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DRESSMAKING. L thoroughly well made for you, as it will priilve a guide for 

home use. In a family of sisters it is possible frr them to 
^^BODICES. take it in turn to send a dress to a good maker, The 

In order to practise dressmaking with comfort, the un- same may be done with bonnets and mantles, 
disturbed use of a room, or the best part of one, is an It is impossible to take too much trouble about dress- 
essential requisite, with that of a large table which need making. The best dressmakers excel inferior ones quite 
not be cleared for meals nor for any other household neces- as much in this point as they do in taste. f^There cannot 
sity. This table should be of such a common ordinary be too much exactness in placing every part, first pinning, 
kind as to give no occasion for fear of spoiling it in the and then tacking, neither can there be too much tack- 
using. Some people prefer a covering of green baize, ing. For instance : we have seen careless workers lay a 
drawn in tightly under the top, or a board with trestles, cord in a piping, lay it on an armhole, and the sleeve over 
instead of a table. After you have manufactured a few that, and stitch away, all without tacking. The cord 
dresses, however, you will be quite qualihcd to judge of should first be tacked in the piping, then pinned to the 
what will suit you best. The other requisites are pins, | dress, then tacked, and then thersleeve pinned in. Thus 
needles, cottons, and silks for basting and machine use, a treated, it will lie much more flat and exactly. The more 
large pair of cutting-out scissors, small sized and but- finely the body is stitched the better it will be found to 
ton-hole scissors, chalk, a piercer, a yard-mcasurc, hooks, sit. The seams should be particularly flat, 
eyes, lining, wax, anil a leaden pincushion, if in the habit When, as we have said, you have an old bodice cut by 
of using one. We must always suppose that you have a a good dressmaker which fits you accurately^, you should 
good sewing-machine, for without this aid and assistance | consider, and use it as a model upon which all future 
dressmaking would indeed be a labour. Should you be i dresses can be made. It should be unpicked with the 
making up very delicate materials, it is well to spread a i greatest care, the ends of thread taken out, and one half — 
clean sheet on the floor ; and never neglect to cover up ! i.r., one front, one side-piece, and half the back — pasted^ 
whatever you are working upon at night. The best : upon tissue-paper. When dry, cut with a sharp pair of 



cotton for the purpose of tacking is the common cheap scissors exactly along the line where the seams were sewn, 
coloured reels, and if very saving, you may draw out | by the stitch-marks. This will give you the exact pattern 
the threads whole, and wind them again for use. | without turnings. The other half of the bodice should be 
Red or pink is usually the best amongst these. No. 6 j pasted in a similar manner, with the turnings left, and 
is the best size for needles ; and the most useful sizes ! both should have the name and date written plainly upon 
of sewing-cotton, white and black, arc 40, 30, and I them. Armed with these, you will find little difficulty in 
36. Amateur dressmakers will find it most easy to make ' cutting out all future dresses. 

up plain materials. Stripes and plaids must join in pat- j To commence making a dress, lay the pattern of the 
tern. Indeed, all patterns must be cut for the pieces to | body-front on the lining upon the table. The front of the 
correspond, which wants some care, and also cuts into | body is to be parallel with the selvage. If the stuff be 
more stuff. Patterns, such as flowers, that liavc a right I wide, you may get two fronts out of one width, or you 
and wrong way up, must go the same way on the skirt, may do so by management, such as putting false hems 
body, and sleeves. down the front, or clipping the shoulders of one just below 

TAe Best Way to Learn Dressmakhig is to begin by the other ; but on no account allow the front to slant On 
turning old dresses. In unpicking you "will see how they the material: that is, do not cut it on the cross. Cut the 
have been made. You then turn and make them up the centre of the back and get the side-pieces out of the 
same way. If you have an obliging person in the house hollows. ^ 

to work for you, and you assist her, you will learn still In cutting the front, your pattern may be sloped,' like 
more ; and it is also possible to get practice by volunteer- Fig. i, in front. Do not cut your slope, but pierce it all 
ing to help friends who make dresses at home. Your along the mark of the slope with the piercer. It is sure 
services are almost sure to be very welcome. If you have to have side-seams like A and E, Fig. i. Do not cut out 
net begun yourself when very young, a younger sister’s or these either, but pierce the outlines. At the neck, shoulder, 
daughter’s school frock will give you an object to practise side, armholes, wa.^t, and front, mark the outline of the 
on, as the style and fit of the dresses of girls not yet in pattern, and then cut out the material beyond the prick- 
society matter less than those worn afterwards. You can ings, allowing enough to turn in. For shoulder and side- 
proceed with your morning dresses. When you have a seam allow one inch. For the front an inch and a half, 
dress that fits well, and it requires to be unpicked, you For neck, waist, and armhole half an inch. It is best to 
can get an e.vact pattern from which to make afterwards, allow the waist an inch over, and a little over at the ar^- 
and with the help of this, by practice and by olwervirfg hole, as the seams work it ujj, and you have peifOrated 
attentively your best dresses, you will soon become quite the outline to where toiiake it in if too large, The ftont 
expert. It is a good plan to have a dress occasionally is therefore cut out like Fig. a. 
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In cut^g the back, mark the outline also (Fig. 3). 
Allow for shoulders and sides an inch. The side of seams 
to join tne back (Fig. 4) half an inch. Side-seam, an 
inch. "Neck of back half an inch, also armhole. Waist of 
both as for the front. 

Having cut the lining first and pierced it, cut the dress- 
stuff by the lining. Lay the front of the dress-stuff on 
the table, face down. Lay on it the lining. With a needle 
and thread tack both together, half an inch within the 
«dge all round. Tiack round the seams, A and B, Fig. i, 
which are called “the darts.” Then put together the 
darts on the table, joining them by the marks of the 
piercer. Tack the other front to correspond. 

Next tack the centre cjf the back (Fig. 3) and the side- 
pieces, and turn in half an inch of the edge, C to D (Fig. 4). 
Lay on these pieces an inch over the centre of back (Fig. 3), 
each side, and tack them in place. Now tack the shoul- 
ders and sides of the body together by the piercings, and 
try it on. Make any needful alteration. Be sure you 
h^ve the dress material very close to the lining. Now 
with sewing-silk stitch the side-pieces of the backs. Stitch 
all the other seams on the wrong side with cotton. Cut 
off the edges of the darts, and remove any unevenness 
from the other seams. Hem the fronts. Stitch down the 


In cutting a bell-sleeve, lay the inner part the same way. 
It will be seen in Fig. 5 that x> is smaller than C, especially 
at the top, where it is hollowed— so many ladies make tho 
mistake of thinking D is the front if the sleeve. It is not 
so. The large bow-top of c (Fig. 5) comes to the front of 
the dress ; the top seam of the sleeve, behind this bow, 
should be one inch behind the shoulder-seam of the dress. 
P'ix that right with a pin before you stitch in the sleeve, 
and settle the rest in accordance. But first the sleeve 
must be made. Narrow material will generally cut halves 
of coat-slecves with three in a breadth. Run each to the 
lining. The seams are generally piped, but not always. 
The sleeves are merely run with an occasional back-stitch. 
Run a false piece to cuff (ribbon or material), turn it down 
on the wrong side, and hem it. If the sleeve be trimmed, 
lay on the trimming before stitching it to the body. Bell- 
sleeves must be cut together reversed, and each sleeve is 
cut in one piece. 

It is a good plan to procure a thoroughly good pattern 
of a sleeve, and in cutting your own model from it to ob- 
serve your private measurements of length at both sides, 
and the suitable width. With this accurate pattern of 
your own, you can readily adapt any new and fashionable 
sleeve which you may see to your own use, modifying all 



edge of the fronts, near the extremity, with silk. Cut the 
waistband. , This and a// bands must be cut down the 
selvage way, or they never sit well. All pipings are 
cut on the cross, or the bias, as it is sometimes called. ; 
Sleeves are on the bias. Backs and fronts of bodies must 
be cut straight, and down the stuff. Sleeves, also, though 
on the cross, must be zyx\.down the material to sit properly. 
Cut your band an inch and a half wide. Turn down half 
an inch. Pin or tack it along the waist, pinning the body j 
to a leaden cushion to get it straight. Open the side- 
scams and darts and iron them. Run on bone-cases. 
Cut a lining for the band. Lay it on the back of the dress, 
and hem it so that the stitches come just below the stitching 
on the right side. They must not show through. Turn 
in the edge of the stuff band and the edge of the lining 
band. Tack them together. Then neatly sew the edges, 
or merely run them finely together. 

Stitch a piping round the neck, rather drawing in the 
neck than not. Either hem it down, or cut it off short, and 
run a narrow ribbon over it by both edges ; the ribbon is 
best. Pipe the armholes. Make the button-holes down 
the front. Run round *each button-hole with sewing-silk 
before you cut it. Then slightly overcj^t the edge. Next 
button-hole it well with Taylor^s hvist, which is sold by the 
yard ht a penny. One yayd is enough for a dress, as there 
ait twelve strands of coarse silk in it. Sew on the buttons. 
Make the sleeves and stitch them in. Put in the bones, 
and the bodice i$ now complete, 

7> Fig, 5 shows how to cut the.^lecv^ 

—A to B is the selvage. *rbc top and cuff of the sleeve is 
pla^ to it ; the bow of the sleeve gives slo^ edbttgh. 


the details so as to fit yourself. One yard and a half is 
the usual allowance for a perfectly plain coat-sleeve. 
Putting it into the bodice always requires great care. 
To suit the present style, no cording is used round the 
armholes ; for the sleeves being cut so high on the 
shoulder, there is no strain upon them. 

Bodies with pointed waists are piped at the waist as at 
the neck, and the piping stitched. A fine inch-broad tape 
should be sewn inside a body, at the back of the waist^ 
with double hooks and eyes in front to keep down the back. 

Low dresses and bodices are made like petticoat bodices. 
The trimmings and method of making vary greatly from 
year to year. The bertha is now made on the bodice 
itself, instead of a separate net foundation ; and in order to 
make it fashionably the fashion plates of the day sliiould 
be consulted. 

Fig. 6 represents the method of cutting out one of the 
long plain basque- waists, and laying it out on the stuff to the 
best advantage. Careful study of this small design will 
prevent many mishaps in cutting, as by this way placing 
there is no possibility of cutting both fronts for the same 
side, or two side-pieces alike. The directions for making 
are the same as those given for a plain body. The basques 
should be lined with silk or the same tnatejfial, carefully 
cut to the shape. The basques are trimmed according to 
the reigning fashion, either with a bias band of silk, a 
narrow kiltSl plaiting at the ;edge^ ,or a double or sinde 
cording. False basques aatt i^so be made for an oM-’ 
fasliioned dress, by cutt|r(g^tk(Sm f^ a pattern, Kning 
and trimming th^. , they then sewn oh to a b^lti m 
the same materi^ As the 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE.— LV. 

SMALL-POX (.Variola), 

Under tho head of infkntile diseases we said a few words , 
about this disease, which will be found in our early 
lumbers. But alarming outbreaks have since then oc- 
airred, and public attention having been especially 
ircctcd to the spread of the disease, we feel it proper to 1 
vert to the subject, to describe the symptoms, and 
■ ic duty which every one owes to himself and his ncigh- 
lours and friends at this crisis. 

The most important thing is that people should know 
/irst, when they have got the disease ; and secondly, how 
to avoid catching it ; in other words, the symptoms and I 
the mode of prevention. We shall take first — 

Symptoms. — And here the most important thing for 
people to know is the earlier symptoms, so that they may 
isolate themselves in a room, or have themselves removed 
to a hospital, until the danger of conveying the disease to 
others passes over. Supposing a person to take the small- 
pox into his system, there is an interval of twelve days 
without any apparent effect. This is what doctors call 
the period of latency^ or incubation. During this period 
the patient docs not complain. At the end of this time 
begin the feelings of illness, which are some degree of 
shivering, lassitude, sickness, headache, and general 
aching or soreness, and especially a sore pain in the 
muscles of the back. , Most of these symptoms are 
common to the onset of other febrile diseases. The dis- 
tinctive one is the pain in the backy accompanying tJic 
others. This is so acute and severe, that we have 
known the doctor sent for on account of the pain in 
the back, from the feciing that the back had been injured 
or sprained. During an epidemic of small-pox, such 
symptoms should always excite suspicion, and the person 
affected should keep himself secluded as much as he 
can, and should confine himself to one room as thinly 
furnished with bed-hangings as possible. At the end of 
forty-eight hours, or thereabouts, an attentive observer will 
probably notice a few pimples or spots. They appear in 
the following order : — First, on the face, neck, and wrists ; 
secondly, on trunk ; and lastly on the lower extremities. 
These spots gradually enlarge for a week. After a short 
time a little pus or matter may be seen in the tops of them, i 
They ripen about the ninth day^ at which time the spots | 
break ; the matter in them oozing out so as to form a 
crust, or scab. In four or five days more these scabs j 
begin to fall off. 

Amount of Eruption, — The severity of any given case 
depends on the amount of eruption. If the spots arc few 
in number they remain distinct, do not run into each other, j 
and do not spoil and scar the skin. On the contrary, if j 
the spots are very numerous, leaving little clear skin 
between them, they run into each other. When the body 
is covered with spots, and all these spots have to be filled, 
it can easily be imagined how much fever and irritation is 
caused. So much depends on the amount of eruption, . 
that doctors divide small-pox cases into two classes, the 
discrete and the confluent— the discrete being that form in 
which the spots are few and do not coalesce, and the con- 
fluent that in which they do. The danger to life from the 
disease is almost confined to the severe or confluent cases, 
and in these it is greatest at the time of the maturation of 
the spots, or about the eleventh day of the disease, or the 
eighth of the eruption. At this time occurs what is called 
the secondary fever. After the first appearance of the 
eruption the fever subsides, until the spots begin to fill 
with matter, or about the seventh day ; then begins an 
Increase of feverishness, which reaches its height between 
the ninth and eleventh days. Unvaccinated people are 
very ill generally during this ]^riod of secondary fever, 
restlessness and sleeplessness being a prominent symptom 
When the disease takes a favoiurable turn, fever comes ti. 
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an end about the thirteenth day, sleep return^ and the 
patient begins to feel less ill. 

The Dregs of Small- pox is nft only a 

loathsome disease in itself, making the patients of it 
objects of danger and dread to others, but it leaves 
behind it in many cases, for a greater or less length of 
time, weakness, skin eruptions, such as boils, ulcers, car* 
bunclcs, sore eyes, &c. 

Treatment, — Cases of small-pox are too serious to be 
treated by non-mcdical persons, unless et sea, or in other 
remote situations. Mild cases do not require much medi- 
cine ; chiefly rest, fresh air, and a curtainless bed, with not 
too much bcd-clothing ; light diet, principally of milk, beef- 
tea, &c. During the eruptive lyid feverish stage of the 
disease, the following cooling mixture may be taken 

Citrate of potash i drachm. 

Spirits of nitre 2 drachms. 

Water to 8 ounces. 

Mix. An eighth part to be taken every four hours. 

Dover’s powder, from five to ten grains, at bed*timc, 
may be taken, if there is great sleeplessness. 

Lemonade, orangeade, and such drinks may be taken 
freely. 

At the end of two weeks, or three, supposing the patient 
to be going on well, he is likely to be helped by small 
doses of quinine, such as the following prescription ; — 

Quinine 8 grains. 

Dilute sulphuric acid i drachm. 

Simple syrup 4 ounce. 

Water to 8 ounces. 

Mix. An eighth part three times a day 

As soon as appetite returns a good diet will be required. 
As many of the scabs as possible should be gathered 
from the bed-clothes from day to day, and burnt. 

All person*? waiting on the sick should be re-vaccinated. 
After this operation they will be practically proof against 
the disease. 

The patient’s linen should be disinfected by being 
steeped in a tub of water, containing half an ounce of 
crystallised carbolic acid, for three hours, then dried and 
well ironed. Nurses’ linen should be subjected to the same 
rccautions. The air of the room should be .disinfected 
y putting a little chloride of lime in a saucer daily, and 
adding to it a tabic-spoonful of dilute sulphuric acid, or 
less if the chlorine disengaged irritates the patient's throat 
The room should be well ventilated. 

Precautions against Taking Small-pox, — Everybody 
above the age of nine years should be re-vaccinated ; and 
where small-pox obtain: in a house, everybody would act 
wisely to be re-vaccinated. 

hit (Vise to be Vaccinated is amazing t^^at at this 
time of day any parents should be found so weak as to 
deny to their children the benefits of vaccination. In un- 
vaccinaled children small-pox is a killing disease. Of 
103 cases admitted to the Small-pox Hospital below the 
age of ten years, no less than fifty-four died. In other 
words, more than one in two cases proved fi^aL At 
all ages, of the vaccinated, 9*8 per cent, died ; of the un- 
vaccinated, 45*8 per cent. died. This is saying nothing Of 
the other consequences short of death, such as blindness, 
boils, carbuncles, ulcers, &c. 8 cc, 

Is it Wise to be Re-vaccinated f — Let one fact be an 
answer to this question. People ^that are effectually 
re-vaccinated scarfely ever take the disease. The first’ 
vaccination greatly lessens one's liability to the disease, 
and makes it much milder when it occurs. But the second 
vaccination, if properly performed, seems to almost make it 
impossible to give the disease to the person re-vaccii^ate(L 
Mr. Marson, of the Small-pox Hospital, says he always re- 
vaccinates nurses when they enter the hospital (if they have, 
not had small-poi^# and for thirty-four years they have not 
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had a nujib or official afflicted with the disease, though 
living amongst it. Dr. Grieve, of the Hampstead Sm^l- 
pox Hosjital, says;—“A curious thing is, that of 800 
cases under discussion not one could prove that he or 
she had been re-vaccinated, while we had two suffer- 
ing from a second attack of small-pox.” In other words, 
re-vaccination seems to be a greater protection against 
small-pox than one attack of small-pox itself. And yet 
there are well-meaning, but not very wise, people, who tell 
us not to be re- vaqc mated, not to vaccinate our children ; 
to prefer sinall-pox, which we have seen kills fifty out of a 
hundred children. They say that small-pox is a less evil. 
There is no reasoning with people that talk without 
reference to facts. Let us notice a few of their objections. 

Vaccination is the ifitrodiiction of a disease into the 
bloodJ * — But so is small- pox. And people that are not 
vaccinated are nearly certain to catch the small-pox, and 
be marked or killed by it. Vaccination is a slight disease, 
scarcely ever known to be fatal ; whereas small-pox kills 
nearly half those whom it attacks, and below ten, more 
than half. Of two evils, choose the least. 

“ Vaccination is sometimes followed by eruptions^ — So 
is small-pox, only in the case of small-Oox such eruptions 
are much more obstinate and intractable, whereas they are 
the exception after vaccination, and milder than after any 
other form of eruptive disease. 

“ Constitutional diseases may be conveyed by vaccina- 
tionP — This is denied by many. Without denying it abso- 
lutely, it is certainly extremely rare, because most doctors 
have not seen it. Even if it happened more frequently, it 
would not be an argument of much force, considering the 
liability to death under which a population goes about 
when unvaccinated. It is, at the most, an argument 
against being vaccinated from an unhealthy child, and 
carelessly. And this is forbidden by every dictate of 
common sense, and by every rule that guides medical men, 
whether private practitioners or public vaccinators. 

“ Vaccination is an inconvenienced — So it is, but a very 
slight one compared with small- pox, which disables for 
work and society for two months or so, with the chance 
of killing in«the meantime. 

“ Vaccination is profitable to doctors, so they recommend 
itd — This is so base an objection that it docs not deserve to 
be noticed. But we wish to make our statement thorough. 
The argument is as untrue as it is base. Vaccination is 
not nearly so profitable to doctors as small-pox is. The | 
mildest attack of small-pox is more profitable to doctors 
than vaccination, and the only people that can gain any- 
thing by the abolition of the Compulsory Vaccination Act 
are medical men, who, however, with half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, approve the operation as one of the most bene- 
ficent discoveries that has been made in the history of 
mankind. Let anybody now say whether vaccination or 
small-pox^s the greater evil. 


SOCIETY.— IX. 

OPEN-AIR PARTIES, PICNICS, ETC. 
DURlNG^he height of summer the most attractive indoor 
amusements naturally fail to induce people to assemble 
. together in crowded rooms with good will. Balls, con- 
certs, and dinner-parties of every kind are apt to be re- 
garded as an infliction rather than a recreation, and a 
less formal meal with congenial companions in pure air, 
is found more enjoyable than the most elaborate enter- 
tainment planned by hospitable party-givers in a heated 
atmosphere 

Garden-parties, as we have already observed, are at the 
present time the most agreeable and fashionable of all 
sumnfer entertainments. To those who have not the 
m^aits. at command, in the very essential matter of a 
garden* a piemo is generally easy of accomplishment 


In the vicinity of most large towns, either some gentle- 
man's seat, “ show place,” or other interesting feature in 
natural scenery, anords the desired place of meeting. 
Permission to make use of si^h spots is generally 
granted by the owners of the land, and the usual mode is 
to apply to the steward of the proprietor’s household to 
be allowed to picnic in the grounds. The instances 
are very rare when such a request is denied. 

When more public sites are in question, the intending^ 
host should previously “spy out the land,” choose the 
most suitable spot, and ascertain whether any restrictions 
or impediments are likely to prevent the contemplated 
party from taking place. As a general rule, the landlord 
of the principal hotel or inn of the neighbourhood will be 
found the best informant as to the necessary measures to 
be taken in carrying out the desired plan. His interest 
in promoting tht wishes of the intending host will, of 
course, consist in being himself engaged to supply the 
commodities in which he deals. Bitter ale, stout^ soda- 
water, and, in most instances, the use of plates, dishes, 
knives, forks, spoons, glasses, and similar table reoui- 
sites, arc best contracted for under one charge. The plan 
suggested saves a great amount of trouble, the packing 
and conveyance of such articles being an onerous and 
expensive one in undertakings of this kind, and one, 
moreover, which few persons volunteer to undertake. 

In open-air parties, by invitation, the host is subject to 
the same responsibilities as though he gave a cold colla- 
tion under his own roof, or in the grounds attached to his 
house — a garden-party, in fact. Invitations should be 
issued in the joint names of himself and his wife, just as 
invitations to dinner are sent out. The time, place, and 
means of conveyance to the selected spot should be 
specified on the card of invitation. As a general rule, 
arrangements may be made with the railway company 
whose line is adjacent to the chosen site, to convey a 
certain number of passengers at a reduced rate. Excur- 
sion or “ saloon carriages ” are usually provided by the 
company for parties of the kind, and every facility is 
afforded to prevent inconvenience to the pleasure-seekers. 
The guests are in such cases expected to find their own 
conveyance to the station whence the party starts, and 
the host provides conveyances from the station at the end 
of the journey to the site chosen for the picnic. Local 
jobmasters and liverymen arc the right people to apply 
to for accommodation of this kind. Mostly, however, 
the hotel-keeper who supplies the table requisites includes 
carriages to and from the station in his list of charges. 

There is also an arrangement of a provisional nature 
which it is desirable to effect with the landlord in ques- 
tion, namely, with respect to the use of his house in the 
event of the weather not being suitable to dining out ol 
doors. The chief drawback to open-air parties lies in the 
all-pervading doubt as to the weather. On this account 
it is advisable to be provided with a place of resort in 
case of unexpected change. Next to a picnic in the. 
open air a dinner of an impromptu kind is the most 
amusing, and the novelty of the guests having to assist in 
the arrangements is generally not the least enjoyable part 
of the entertainment. 

In order to secure the comfort of enterprising guests, 
the host should make ample provision for their enter- 
tainment, let the weather be foul or fair. Having done 
so, the cards of invitation should specify where the party 
will meet in the event of unfavourable weather. 

The usual plan at the outset of arrangements for parties 
of this kind is for three or four persons to form themselves 
into a committee. The first point to ascertain is the 
number of persons to be asked to join. Having learnt 
how many may be expected, the next matter of impor- 
tance is to settle the locality, and, if in private grounds, 
to obtain permission in the inanner already destrib^d 
The question of conveyance to and fro should al$o be 
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decided on. In all preliminary matters of the above 
kind the expenses incurred by the committee are borne 
by themselves. The guests pay only their own share of 
the expenses incurred fcfor travelling, viands, wine, &c. 
The labour on the part of the volunteers in the service is 
of a purely honorary nature, and their reward is sup- 
posed to lie in the Ratification obtained by their fore- 
thought and painstaking. 

The mode generally adopted in dividing the expenses 
of the whole party is for each individual, or family, to pro- 
vide sufficient provision for their own numbers. It rests, 
however, with the committee to state what kinds of food 
will be most acceptable, in order that everyone may con- 
tribute something towards a change. 

The committee should draw up a list of the articles of 
which the dinner is intended to consist. Fowls, ham, 
tongue, ribs of beef, salted silver-side, fore-quarter of 
lamb, raised or game pies in jars, and lobsters and crabs, 
are amongst the dishes in most general demand at picnic 
parties. To these should be added fruit pasties, cheese- 
cakes, puffs of preserved fruit, sponge, plum, and pound 
cakes, biscuits, dinner rolls, butter, and Stilton cheese. 
Fresh fruit is indispensable. Strawberries, stone fruits in 
season, nuts, &c., to which should be added some bon- 
bon crackers for the amusement of the young men and 
maidens at dessert. Bottled ale and effervescing bever- 
ages are usually in great request, equally so is ice. Some 
one should be appointed to provide a huge block of 
Wenham Lake ice ; it can be had far cheaper in large 
Quantities than in small. It should also be the business of 
the committee to employ some one on the spot to supply 
an unlimited quantity of water during the presence of the 
party. Ladies and young people generally are often in- 
convenienced at picnic parties from the circumstance of 
no adequate provision having been made to gratify their 
need for a refreshing and unstimulating beverage. Iced 
water, or water in which ice has been melted, affords the 
most grateful beverage. Syrup of orgeat, orange fiower, 
or raspberries, may be added if desired. Plenty of fresh 
lemons are a capital addition. In the absence of these a 
bottle of prepared lemon-juice, and some loaf sugar, will 
be found always welcome. 

In deciding what each family, or section of the party, 
shall be requested to contribute, the following rules are 
generally observed. The maternal heads of the party are 
generally expected to contribute the solid fare, such as 
meat, poultry, lobsters, &c. The unmarried people con- 
tribute fruit, pastry, and sweetmeats, and the gentlemen 
find the wine, bottled ale, soda-water, and effervescing 
draughts. The latter items are generally procured from 
one wine merchant, and the cost is defrayed by the gen- 
tlemen. 

When a picnic party is tolerably large, it is a good plan 
to have all the provisions that can be packed the evening 
previous sent to the residence of the chief promoter of the 
affair. On the morning of the day a tradesman’s cart — 
the greengrocer that supplies the family is the best person 
to apply to — should be hired to take all the hampers and 
parcels at one time to the place chosen. Even the ice 
may be sent in this way, provided it be properly packed, 
in plenty of flannel and woollen wrappers. The usual 
mode of sending out ice is to cover it freely with sawdust. 
The only drawback to this plan is, that the sawdust 
requires a considerable quantity of water to remove it 
effectually, and water is scarce usually in country places. 
Before packing the ice in the cart the block should be 
placed under a water tap, and it afterwards should be 
completely enveloped in flannel A clean old blanket is 
a very useful covering for the purpose. The ice should 
be placed in the bottom of the cart, and articles that are 
of a perishable nature should be placed nearest in 
packing. Almost everything eatable may in this’ way be 
successfully conveyed to the scene of action. 


It should be understood that whoevei* provides the 
joints and other Viands, provides also the usual accom* 
paniments : thus, the fore-quarter of lamb snould be 
accompanied by a bottle of mint sauce; lettuces and 
lobsters, by mixed dressing of oil and vinegar ; cucum- 
bers, by pepper ; beef, by mixed mustard and shred 
horse-radish ; and strawberries and other fresh fruits by 
sifted sugar. If everyone takes salt there will be a pros- 
pect of plenty of this indispensable seasoning, but if the 
task is left to chance the probability is that “No salt!” 
will be the cry of dismay heard on all sides when appetites 
are let loose on the tempting fare. 

The best plan of conveying butter is to cut out all the 
crumb of fresh rolls, and fill the vacant space with fresh 
butter. If the rolls be cut in half, and each portion neatly 
filled with butter, the rolls themselves form the best butter- 
dish. Butter, when removed from the rolls, does not look 
inviting. 

The first part of the entertainment on the arrival of the 
party at the place of destination is generally a light 
refreshment in the shape of cake, biscuits, wine, or iced 
drinks. The party then usually disperses to visit any 
scene of special attraction, whilst the- cloth is being 
spread. The hour at which everyone is expected to 
return should be distinctly made known before separating, 
and those who fail to keep time should not be waited for. 
In the absence of the ramblers, the servants of the 
families, if any be present (and it is desirable that some 
should be there) should lay the cloth under the superin- 
tendence of the chief promoter of the picnic. This is a 
task which people unused to the work seldom perform 
with intelligence ; and besides, assisting in waiting at a 
picnic affords a great deal of pleasure to servants, and is 
looked » pon by them as a reward for good service. Some 
utensil for washing spoons, forks, &c., is an indispensable 
addition to the contents of the cart which conveys the 
provisions. A large, galvanised zinc bowl, or a new pail, 
is the most useful article for the purpose. Plenty of clean 
glass-cloths should also be provided. 

A picnic party occasionally attracts a good many 
loungers and lookers-on of a doubtful class." The only 
way to prevent these people from encroaching in dan- 
gerous proximity to the plate, &c., is to secure the attend- 
ance of a police-officer in the grounds, within easy call, 
if not in sight. This protection can always be had on 
payment of a trifle at the police-office for especial service. 

At the end of the repast all the fragments and viands 
left from the meal should be distributed amongst the poor. 
The lodge-kccper, if the picnic have taken place in pri- 
vate grounds, will be found the best medium for this 
description of gift. Wine, spirits, and bottled drinks should 
be re-packed, and the value deducted from the amount of 
the bill, if any be returned to the w'ine merchant or taken 
at valuation by those who care to buy them afterwards. 

Music is always an agreeable feature at picnic parties. 
Wind instruments especially are suitable. 

If dancing on the grass be part of the after-dinner 
amusement, tea is generally in request. The easiest 
way of obtaining this refreshment is for som^ one to 
provide a large kettle in which water can be boiled by 
a spirit lamp. Tea for a large party is best made in a 
tea-urn. The tea should previously to infusion be tied in 
a piece of white muslin. At most places, however, some 
cottager or lodge-keeper will gladly undertake to provide 
boiling water at a trifling cost. 

The dress worn fit picnics should be of the most simple" 
and inexpensive nature. Plain white or coloured muslms 
arc most suitable to young ladies ; barege dresses to the 
more elderly,, and the usual morning dress for gentlemen. 
Very thin boots are unsuitable ; they do not prote^ th^ 
feet from damp grass, or from the hard, pointed stpnes 
which render walking in some country roads a pkihftd 
exercise. 
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rof<r<;TRTTCTION OF LOCKS. gating. A simple remedy has been provided by Mr. 

The back part of the gating is enlarged, which 
has the following effect The .^ump enters the narrow 
TuMIer Locks , — In order to attain greater security, the end of the gating, when, in shodiing back the bolt, as in 
tumbler lock was invented. The difference between it and unlocking, the key has got to its highest point. When 
the back-spring lock consists in this, that the tumbler falls the bolt is shot forward, as in locking, the stump enters 
into the bplt so as to prevent the latter from being shot the gating before the key has got to its highest point, and 
until the action of the key raises or releases the tumbler, the gating is widened to allow for the slight anotion of the 
Fig. 6, p. 22 1, represents one of the simplest forms of tumbler tumblers during the passage of the stump. The security 
lo&s. As may bb remembered, the bottom edge of the of the lock undergoes considerable risk by the usual 


back-spring lock (Fig, i, p. 221) has two notches. In the 
tumbler lock we are now describing there are two square 
notches or slots in the upper edge, which keep pace with 
the movement of the bait, as the key acts upon it. The 
dotted lines represent the lower part of a tumbler behind 
the bolt, with a piece of metal or stump, marked c When 
the key acts on the bolt it causes the tumbler to rise in a 
small arc, whilst it moves on a pivot at the 
other end. When the bolt is withdrawn it is 
kept stationary by the stump, which falls into 
one of the notches. The withdrawing of the 
bolt is prevented in like manner, when shot 
home, by the stump falling into the other notch. 

The stump, therefore, must be lifted out of the 
notch, and the tumbler elevated by the action of 
the key, before the bolt has liberty of action. 

The bolt will remain sta- 
tionary if the bitt of the 
key is not so shaped as to 
enable it to effect the ele- 
vation of the tumbler to 
the proper point ; and 
from this peculiarity in 
their construction tumbler 
locks gain considerably in 
point of security. Towards 
the end of the last century 
this kind of lock received 
vast improvements at the 
hands of Barron, Rown- 
tree. Bird, ILod others. With regard to 
the tumbler lock now in use, it may 
be remarked that the first detector was 
made by Ruxton, whose patent bears 
date May 14th, 1816. 

Upon the whole, tumbler locks have 
attained a high place among safety locks 
from their strength, their simple action, 
and from their being so little liable to 
disarrangement. The chief objection to 
them is, that an impression can be taken 
of the key by any person obtaining sur- 
reptitious# possession of it, and who 




Fig. a. 


method of adjustment, which is to alter the forms of the 
bellies of the tumblers. This defect was clearly perceived 
by Bramah, and his principal object in constructing locks 
with slides instead of tumblers was to provide against it. 

Mr. Bramah patented the celebrated lock (Figs. 2 and 3) 
which bears his name in the year 1784 The specification 
of the patent, published in the “ Repertory of Arts," gives 
the following description of it : — ‘^G (Fig. 4) repre- 
sents a sliding bar or bolt, in the frame K, that hath 
cut in its edge six notches of any pro]kr depth. 
In these notches are placed six slides, or small 
bars, A, B, c, i>, £. F, that aie sunk into the 
bottom of each notch, so that the motion of the 
bar or bolt G is thereby totally prevented, till 
these slides are moved some way or other to 
give it liberty, which must be done from their 
Fig. 1. ends at I, I, as no other 

part of them is meant to 
be exposed for the pur- 
pose of moving them ; 
which ends at 1, 1 always 
have an equal projection 
when the bar G is set fast. 
Now we will suppose each 
of these sliders capable 
of being pushed upwards 
, towards A, B, &c., to any 
determined distance, and 
Fig. 3. when each of them has 

exactly received its due 
motion, the bar G is set at liberty, so 
as to slide backwards and forwards as 
required. Now, in order to determine 
the separate and distinct motion that 
shall be given to each, we will suppose 
the part H to be made ; which part 
serves to represent a key, and the ends, 
2, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, are cut of different lengths, 
either by rule or by chance, so that, 
when pushed against the ends of the 
sliders at l, l, they will cause each of 
them to be slided up at different times, 
and to different distances, from I, I, 




Fig. 4. 


in a form exactly correspondent to the 
ends of the part H. When they have thus received their 


could then make from such impression 
a key which would open the lock. Movable bitts, change- 
able at pleasure, have been added, so as to allow of the correspondent position, and their ends at I, I form a 
bitt being changed as often as considered desirable. It complete tally with the part H, by making a notch in 
is, however, useless to alter the arrangement of the bitts of each slider at i, 2, 3, &c., in a line with the, bar G, said 
the key^inless a corresponding change were made in the bar will then have liberty to be slided bacltwards and for* 
tumbler^ which should be in jt certain position to allow wards without obstruction ; and, when brought into its 


of the bolt being moved. To effect this properly the 
lock should be removed from the door and the internal 
mechanism re-arranged. 

In all tumbler locks made previously to the last ten 
jears, there is one great defect, which^s, that when lying 
at rest, the tumblers, at their bellies or lower edges, present 
precisely the same arrangement as the steps of the key. By 
feeling; therefore, the bellies of the tumblers a good idea 
may be obtained of the form of key that would o]^n them. 
T.h^ 4 ujtnb^ ^Wate more or less even in locks of the 
best constmetton during the motion of the key, and this 
dtfect mtist W^dvidS against in adjusting the lock ; 
a not| the abixnp will be caught in its passage through the 
88*--n,8. 


original situation, and the part H withdrawn, the sliders, 
A, B, c, &c., will then fall down into their notches, and 
fasten it as usual; their ends at i, I will be restored per- 
fectly even, as before, and not the least trace be left of 
the position required in them to set the bar o at liberty, 
A (Fig. 1) is a frame or barrel that moves the bolt by its 
turning, in which barrel or frame are bxed eight, or opy 
other given number of sliders. B is a thin plate fixed ih 
the lock, through which tlie barrel, or frame a passes, 
and is prevented from tumti^ for the purpose of ntovh^ 
the bolt by the projecting parts of the sliders that 
the fixed plate B, till the noteh^ in each of them:aee^ by 
the application of the correspondent part of the key 
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pushed into contact, or in a line with plate a. At the 
end of each slider, in the cylindrical parts is fixed a 
spiral spring, which always restores them after the 
key is withdrawn, simifir to A, B, C, &c., by their own 
gravity.” 

The important part of Bramah’s lock was the central 
hollow part called its revolving barrel, with steel locking 
sliders, to receive the end of the key. On looking into 
this barrel, the narrow ends of the six steel sliders could be 
plainly seen, all radiating from the centre pin ; at the end 
of the key there were six corresponding radiating notches, 
but the length of each notch was different. 

In using the lock, the key was first pushed endways 
into the barrel, as far as it would go, when it was felt to 
be entering in opposition to a spring. The key acted 
against all the six sliders at once, but it pushed back each 
slider to a different distance, according to the lengths of 
the several notches in the key, which were just suitable 
for placing each one in what might be called its unlocking 
position ; and all the six sliders being so placed at the 
same time, they would leave the barrel at liberty to be 
turned round by the key. The bolt of the lock was shot 
by a curious crank-pin motion, in a slot, but the key itself 
had no communication with the bolt as in most other locks. 

The steel sliders, which were at least six in number, 
were lodged in as many detached grooves, cut out length- 
ways in the metal of the barrel, so as to allow each slider 
to have an independent endway motion in its own groove. 
The unlocking position of each slider was, when that 
slider was moved so far in its groove, that an unlocking 
notch in the outer edge of the slider came precisely 
opposite to the edge of the fixed steel plate, which would 
then allow the barrel to turn round, provided that every 
one of the sliders was so moved to its unlocking position 
at the same time. Any slider, however, which was not 
moved far enough in its groove would not anive at its 
unlocking position ; and any slider being moved in its 
groove beyond its unlocking position would interlock 
anew with the steel plate in which the barrel was inserted, 
and hold the latter fast. 

The security of Bramah’s lock against being picked 
depended upon the circumstance that its several sliders 
must, each one for itself, be pushed in so far and no 
farther, but the lock afforded no indication how far. It 
was, nevertheless, very objectionable that the sliders should 
be so completely exposed to view. Although it might have 
been concluded that a good Bramah’s lock was not easily 
icked, by finding out its combination, yet, if a Bramah’s 
ey fell into dishonest hands, even for a short time, an 
impression could be easily taken, and a false key as easily 
made. A turkey quill, notched into the form of a key, 
sufficed to open a Bramah’s lock, and an efficient false 
key could be formed out of a pocket pencil-case. 

In Barron’s lock a vast improvement was made oy 
rendering the tumblers double-acting, and by combining 
two such tumblers. A common tumbler W’ould only catch 
and detain the bolt when the tumbler was let down ; but 
it ceased to afford any security if it was lifted beyond its 
contact with the bolt. Hence an ordinary tumbler-lock, 
with only one common tumbler, might have that tumbler 
lifted and kept up by a picklock, so as to leave the bolt 

S uite at liberty, to be moved by another picklock. The 
ouble-acting tumbler would only release the bolt, by being 
lifted to the exact height required for releasing it, and no 
higher; for if the tumbler was lifted any higher it caught 
the bolt anew, and (by what was called an “ over-lift ”) 
detained it as securely as if the tumbler had not been 
lifted high enough. In attempting to lift this tumbler 
with a picklock, there was nothing to indicate when the 
turnbler was lifted to its exact height, and with two such 
tumblers requiring to be lifted independently, each One to 
its OTO proper height, but no higher, it was difficult to 
coisipeive how picklocks could be available. 


Chubb’s lock was a very improved mollification of 
Barron’s, containing six double-acting tumblers ^mbined 
together, and also possessing the important adjunct of the 
“ detector.” With a combination of six tumblers,* it is 
exceedingly difficult to make a false key sufficiently accu- 
rate to open one of Chubb’s locks, because each step of 
the key requires to be just sufficient to lift the . tumbler to 
which such step belonged. If the step were too long the 
tumbler would be overlifted, and would, therefore, detain 
the bolt. If the step were too short, it ^ould not lift the 
tumbler high enough to release the bolt ; and no indica- 
tion could be obtained by the trial of a false key in the 
lock as to which of the steps was too long or too short. 
The lock would be secured agaiivt unlocking by any one 
or more of the six tumblers being either overlifted or not 
lifted higli enough ; but it could not be ascertained which 
tumbler detained the bolt, or which step of the false key 
was incorrect. In such a state of uncertainty, all attempts 
to rectify the inaccuracy of the false key must be directed 
by mere guess, and alterations were as likely to be made 
in the steps which were nearly correct, as in those which 
were wrong. 

It w\as formerly thought that a skilful workman, fur- 
nislicd with impressions taken from the true key, in wax 
or soap, could make a false key to open any lock. And, 
so far as all common locks and Bramah’s locks are con- 
cerned, this is quite true. But as to a lock with six 
double-acting tumblers combined, a false key made ever 
so carefully, according to impressions, would not be likely 
to open the lock, for want of exactitude in the lengths of 
the several steps. Then again, if the key could not be 
brought to perfection from the impressions, there would be 
no chance of rectifying it by trial in the lock, on account 
of the total uncertainty, as to w’hich part required alteration. 

Chubb’s “detector” being combinedL with the six 
double-acting tumblers, added very greatly to the secu- 
rity of the lock, for ih the course of making trials with 
a picklock, or false key, if any one of the tumblers were 
lined too high, it overset the detector detent, which, by a 
spring action fastened the bolt, so as to secure it from 
being afterwards withdrawn; and although the’oolt should 
be released from all obstruction by the other tumblers, the 
fastened tumbler would of itself continue to hold the bolt, 
as an additional detention, not capable of being removed, 
even by an ordinary application of the true key, which 
would not go round in the lock, after the detector was 
brought into action. Notice was thus given that a 
fraudulent attempt had been made to violate the lock. To 
set the detector free, the true key required to be first turned 
partially round, in a reverse direction, whereby the 
detector was restored to its quiescent position, and then 
the true key would operate in the usual manner. It was 
only by overhfting any one or more of the tumblers, that 
the detector cou d be brought into action, and the use of 
the true key could never overlift any tumbler,*or disturb 
the detector. 

In making a false key, the bitt was usually left rather too 
long, being gradually reduced by triaruntil the proper 
length was attained. Though this process might>succeed 
with a common lock, it has no chance with Chubb’s lock, 
because detection would immediately follow upon one trial 
with a false key, which had even but one step tod lon^. 
If, on the other hand, a step were too short at first, it 
would be very difficult to give it the precise len^h 
required. Hence jhe maker of a false key was beset with 
difficulties at every stage of his operations, and without 
tolerably accurate information respecting the true key, it 
was scarcely possible to find out the combination of the six 
tumblers, or to avoid bringing the “detector” into action. 

Upon the whole, it may be maintained that the* true 
principles of perfect security, namely, strength, sitnpUdty, 
and durability, 9|iould be combined in every good lock. 
Perfect security is the principal point to be attended to^ 
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as without it ife lock can be considered as answering the 
intended purpose. The works of a lock should in all cases 
possess strength, and be well adapted, especially in the 
larger Ones, to resist all attempts to force them open ; and 
both in the larger and the smaller kinds, the works should 
not be susceptible of injury or derangement from attempts 
with picklcjpks or false keys. Simplicity of action is 
requisite, so that any person having the key, and being 
unacquainted with the mechanism of the lock, should not 
be able to put it t>ut of order. The workmanship, ma- 
terials, and interior arrangements of a lock should be so 
combined as to insure the permanent and perfect action 
of all its parts, and its durability under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances. • 

Perfect locks are, in our opinion, those which satisfy 
the above conditions in every respect, even in the most 
minute points. 

COOKERY.— LXXXV. 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. {continued from p, 

Hure de Cochon {Pi^'s Head). — Remove the bone from 
a pig*s head without* taking away the skin. Line the 
inside with fat bacon and truffles, and season with salt, 
pepper, and spice. Add some parsley, chives, and a 
little sage, cut in small pieces. Then fill up the inside 
of the head with the brains, the pig's tongue, a langue de 
veati d Vfcarlate^ some pork fat, bacon, and truffles, cut 
into strips, and so mixed that when the pig's head is cut 
up the slices shall have a mottled appearance. Arrange 
the pig*s head as far as possible in the natural form, 
and sew it up in a white linen cloth, not larger than 
necessary to cover it. Now break up the bones into 
pieces, and put them, with the pig’s head, into a saucepan, 
with some pieces of pig-skin, sage, thyme, basil, bay- 
leaves, parsley, and chives, and season with salt, pepper, 
and cloves. Simmer the meat until it is done. This 
may be known by passing a skewer into the meat, which 
it will enter readily when sufficiently cooked, the usual 
time required for this purpose being about eight hours. 
When the pig's head is sufficiently cooked, remove the 
saucepan from the fire, but let the head remain in it until 
tlic liquor is so far cooled that it does not scald. Then 
take out the head, press it to expel any liquor that it may 
have absorbed, and allow it to become cold. 

Fro mage de Cochon Head made in the Shape of a 

Remove the bones entirely from a pig's head ; 
remove the flesh without injuring the skin. Cut the meat 
in pieces, separating the fat from the lean, and also the 
ears in a similar manner, and mix them with thyme, bay- 
leaves, sagje, and parsley, cut as fine as possible. Add 
also the grated rind of a lemon, with its juice, and season 
the whole with salt, pepper, spices, and nutmeg. Place 
the skin of the head on a dish and arrange the meat upon 
it, mixing the fat and lean together. Add to it some 
pork fat, a tongue dressed d Ncarlaie^ and also some 
truffles c^ in strips. When the skin is filled, arrange it, 
and sew it round to close it. Now place it in a saucepan 
just large enough to hold it, and put with it some 
vegetables, spices, salt, and pepper, together with equal 
parts of water and white wine, and simmer it at a 
moderate heat for six pr seven hours until done. Take 
the saucepan from th§ fire, and let the meat remain in it 
until alinost cold. Then take it out, put it in a mould or 
iron sauee|)an, and place a wooden plate with a heavy 
weight on it, to squeeze the head and flatten it into the 
form of a cheese^ If preferred,yr(t7war^^ de cochon may be 
prepajed with the ears alone. For this purpose they are 
cl^ai^, cut in two pieces, seasoned, and stewed in white 
wine* When cooked sufficiently, they are arranged in a 
mould, with alternate layers of sliced tongue, prepared 


d PecarlaU^ and previously cooked. The whole is then 
pressed out as flat as possible. 

Cervelas {Bologna Take some tender and 

streaky pork, chop it up with pirsley and chives, and 
season with salt, pepper, and spices. Fill a large sausage 
skin with the mixture, tie the ends securely, and cook it 
for two or three hours. 

Cervelas d POgnon (Bologna Sausage with Onions) is 
prepared in the same manner as cei^i>vlas., some onions, 
cut in small squares, simmered in lard until three parts 
cooked, being added to the other materials. 

Frontage d* Italic (Italian Cheese), — Cut in pieces the 
liver of a pig or calf, and bruise it in a mortar ; then pro- 
ceed in the same manner with two-thirds of bacon and 
one-third of pork fat, so that the weight of the bacon and 
fat may equal that of the liver. Mix the materials 
together, and season them with salt, pepper, spices, 
chives, thyme, basil, and sage, chopped up small, and 
coriander and aniseed bruised in a mortar. Then cover 
the bottom of an iron saucepan or mould with slices of 
bacon, place the meat on it, and lay more slices of bacon 
over it. Put it in an oven to cook. When done take the 
vessel from the oven, and allow it to become cold. Then 
place the vessel for a moment in boiling water to melt the 
surface of its contents, and empty it out on a dish in a 
checse-shaped mass. 

Boudins Noirs (Black Puddings). — Take a sufficient 
quantity of onions, peel them, and cut into small square 
pieces. Fry them in lard until they become soft, without 
being browned. Chop up, also, into small squares as many 
pounds of fat as you intend to employ pints of blood. Mix 
all these materials together, with some parsley and chives 
previously cut small, and also with salt, pepper, and cream. 
Fill some skins with the mixture, taking care that no air 
is left in the skins, and tic them securely. Then place the 
black puddings in water so hot that the hand cannot 
endure it, but yet not boiling. If care is not taken to 
attend to this, the sudden heat will burst the black 
puddings. When the puddings have become hard, and 
no blood escapes when they are punctured, remove from 
the water, and allow them to drain and get cold. 

Boudins Blancs (White Puddings),— IdoW some milk 
with bread-crumbs until it becomes a thick paste. Then 
cut some roast fowl very small, and also cut some pork 
fat in squares, beat it in a mortar, and mix it all 
together with boiled bread. Equal parts of bread, fat, and 
roast fowl should be employed for this purpose. Then 
take some onions, cut them in squares, fry in lard until 
they are soft, and mix with the other ingredients. Add 
also some yolks of raw eggs to thicken it, and season with 
pepper, nutmeg, and salt. These puddings arc cooked 
like black puddings, in water made as hot as possible 
without boiling. Sometimes boudins blancs are made 
with the flesh of hares, pheasants, partridges, veal and 
other meat, instead of fowls. 

Saucisses Kondes (Round Sausages), — Remove the 
sinews and skin from some pork, and chop it into 
mincemeat with the same quantity of pork fat. Season 
with salt and pepper, and add parsley, chives, basil, and 
thyme, cut as small as possible. Mix these ingredients 
together, and put them in the well-cleaned intestines of a 
fowl, 

Andouilles d laBIchamel (Chitterlings with Blchamel), 
— Cut some breast of pork in slices, and also a calf's 
crow (the fat round the stomach), with some pork fat and 
lean bacon. Season the meat with salt, pepper, nutmeg, 
and powdered coriander seeds. Then boil down some 
spoonfuls of bechamel with bread until it forms a thidc 
paste, and put the meat in it, with the yolks of five or 
six raw eggs. The composition is then placed in skins^ 
as direct^ for andouilUs d$ Tro^es^ and dressed Jn a 
similar manner. 

Jafnbon (Afo^«).«*-Remove some of the saltness fifoin a 
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ham by steeping it in cold water. The time during which 
it should be allowed to remain in the water will depend 
cm the season, and also on the saltness of the ham, which 
may be ascertained .by piercing the centre with a 
skewer. Then tie the^ ham in a cloth, and boil it for six 
hours at a moderate heat, with onions, into which a few 
cloves have been inserted, carrots, parsley, thyme, chives, 
and similar herbs. When the ham is sufficiently cooked, 
which may be learnt by piercing it with a skewer, which, 
when the meat is done, will enter it easily, take it from 
the pan, and allow it to get cold. Then remove the skin, 
and cover the ham with bread-crumbs, and parsley cut up 
as small as possible. 

Jambon de Bayonne {Bayonne Ham). — Compress a ham 
under a board loaded with a heavy weight for twenty-four 
hours, or longer if the season will allow. Cover it w'ith one 
part of saltpetre and twelve parts of salt ; again put the 
board on it, and replace the weights, and then let it remain 
for three or four days. Then make a pickle of wine and 
water saturated with salt, and boiled with thyme, sage, 
bay-leaves, juniper, basil, coriander, aniseed, and pepper. 
Decant the clear liquid, and allow it to become cold, and 
then pour it over the ham, placed in an earthen or wooden 
vessel, so as to entirely cover it. Now add a few more 
handfuls of salt, and leave the hams in it for a fortnight 
or three weeks, according to the season. Then take the 
ham from the pickle, and allow it to drain. When dry, 
smoke it occasionally for three or four days, in the manner 
directed for langue de veau fourr^e, 

yambon cL la Mayonnaise. — Prepare a pickle of the 
following ingredients Four pounds of salt, half a pound 
of sadtpetre, one pound of moist sugar, dissolved in a 
sufficient quantity of water, and one ounce of sweet-flag 
enclosed in a bag. Boil the whole for half an hour, and 
allow it to cool. Then pickle the ham in it for three 
weeks, and dry it in the manner previously mentioned. 
The tenderness of the meat will be increased if it is soaked 
for a day or two in spring water before putting it in the 
brine. 

Jambon aux ipinard. {Ha^n with Spinach). — Take a 
large slice of boiled ham, and having cooked with butter, 
in a stewpan, a carrot, two onions, parsley, and thyme, cut 
in pieces, and seasoned with pepper and nutmeg, add the 
meat to them. Pour into the stewpan some stock broth 
coloured with burnt sugar, and a glass of wine, and sim- 
mer until the vegetables are nearly done, strain off the 
liquor, and having put the ham in another pan, pour the 
strained gravy over it. Put the pan over a slow fire, place 
the lid on it, cover it with some hot cinders, and occa- 
sionally pour a spoonful of the gravy over it, that the ham 
may become glazed on its upper surfiice. Now blanch 
some fresh spinach, season it with salt and pepper, pour 
the gravy from the meat over it, and lay on it the slice of 
ham, with the glazed surface upwards. 

Echine de Cochon Roti {Chine of Pork Roasted ). — 
Remove some of the fat with which the meat is covered, 
then roast it for two hours, or longer, until thoroughly 
done, and send it to table either by itself or with sauce 
pi^uante. Before cooking this joint it should be sprinkled 
with salt and spices, and hung up for two or three days, or 
longer, according to the season. 

Cochon de Lait RSti {Sucking-pig Roasted).-^SXQQ^ the 
sucking-pig for an instant in hot water, and when it is 
clean truss it, after having covered its interior with butter, 
mixed with pepper, salt, seasoning herbs, and lemon-peel. 
Score well the skin of the pig’s head, shoulders, and legs ; 
then roast it until the meat becomes crisp and brown, 
during which it must be frequently basted with oil. 

Cochon de Lait Farci {Sucking-pig Stuffed). — Remove 
the bones from every part of a sucking-pig, except the 
head, which should be left entire. Stuff it with equal 
parts of bacon and veal-liver cut small, and seasoned with 
salt, pepper, cloves, and nutmegs, and also with some sage 


and basil cut as small as possible.. Lay^pn tlH staffing 
some slices of ham and tongud, dressed 4 I'ec^rhte^ and 
cut in strips some bacon, truffles, &c. -^angt the skin 
over them, and bring the sucking-pig into as natural a 
shape as possible, and then enclose in a linen cloth, wiA 
some slices of bacon, and basil and sage leaves. Put it in 
a pan with some stock broth, salt, and pepper, and dress 
it at a very gentle heat. Then allow it to get sufficiently 
cold in the vessel in which it is cooked so that it may 
be compressed between the hands, to force out the liquid 
inside it. Then allow the sucking-pig to get cold, and 
remove the cloth before sending it to table. 

Cochon de Lait en Blanquette. — Cook in butter in a 
stewpan some mushrooms cut in strips, with parsley, chives, 
bay-leaves, and thyme. Put in Afterwards with them two 
shalots and a little flour. When done, pour in some stock 
broth and a little white wine, and season with salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg. Boil the liquor down to half, and put in 
some cold roasted sucking-pig cut into strips, and make 
them hot without allowing the contents of the stewpan to 
boil. When ready for the table add three eggs beaten up 
to thicken it, and also a spoonful of verjuice, or the juice 
of a lemon. 

Cervelas a titalienne {Italian Sausaoc). — Cut up four 
pounds of leM pork with one i>ound of fat. Season the 
meat with mixed spice, salt, coriander seed, and aniseed 
bruised, and add to it as much pig's blood and white wine 
as is required to bring it to the proper consistence, taking 
care not to render it too moist. Then cut some strips the 
thickness of the little finger from the most fleshy part of 
a calf’s head, mix them with the chopped meat, and put 
the materials into sausage skins. Tie the ends securely, 
boil them, and afterwards dry them in the smoke of a 
wood fire until they become hard. 

Petit Said {Pickled Pork). — Although every part of the 
pig which is thin and streaky is fit for converting into 
ickled pork, yet the fillet and breasts are the portions 
est adapted for this purpose. The meat is to be cut into 
pieces, and laid at the bottom of an earthen pan, on a layer 
of crushed salt, packing them as closely together as 
possible, and cover them with a mixture of fifteen parts 
of salt and one of saltpetre. Lay on the top a cloth 
folded into four, and a round board, with a number of 
heavy stones on the top. If the pork is required for 
immediate use it may be removed at the end of five or six 
days, but if it is wished to preserve it for a considerable 
time, it must remain longer in salt. 

Saucissons de Lyon {Lyon^ Sausages). — Take six pounds 
of lean pork — from the chine is the best — and half the 
weight of fillet of veal, and the same quantity of pork fat. 
Cut the fat in small square pieces, and chop up the veal 
and lean pork as small as possible, and beat them into a 
mass in a mortar. Then season them with ten ounces of 
salt, half an ounce of ground pepper, and half' the quan-* 
tity of whole peppercorns, and six drachms of saltpetre, 
together with some shalots beaten up; mix the whole 
together and let it remain for twenty-four hours. Wash some 
sausage skins with warm water, and then vinegar, and fill 
them with the meat, and compress it in the skin as closely 
as possible by means of a plug of wood, so as t<f force out 
the air contained in them, and secure the ends as tightly 
as possible with string. Then put them in an earthen 
pan, with some salt and a small quantity of saltpetre 
mixed with it, and let them remain for eight days ; after- 
wards take them out and dry in the smoke from a wood 
fire. Afterwards boil some lees of ^ine with sage, thyme, 
and bay-leaves, and having again tied the ends of the 
sausages with fresh string,^ dip them in it, and again dry 
them. When perfectly dry, wrap them in paper, and keep 
them in a dryjplace. 

Langue de Cochon Fourrde {Presented Pig^s Tongue ). — 
This is prepared in the manner directed for lang^ de 
veau fourrie. 
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The profits of building societies, which supply money 
for working expenses and form a reserve fund against con- 
tingencies, and which are occasionally divided amongst 
the members in the form of a bonus, arise from several 
sources ; vfa., from fines levied for unpunctuality in pay*' 
ment of subscriptions, from a trifling commission on 
loans, from entrance fees, from the difference between the 
monthly realisation of interest from borrowers and the 
yearly rate paid to investors ; but chiefly from a higher 
scale of interest being charged to borrowers than that 
paid to investors. In all societies two scales of interest 
are taken as the basis or calculations. In many of those 
established in and around London seven percent, is taken 
as the rate for the borrower, and five per cent, as that 
for the investor, and it will be seen that between these a 
wide margin for profit is left. In some societies the profits 
are divided among the investors only, in others among 
both investors and borrowers. 

We shall be best able to show the extent to which a 
connection with one of these institutions may be found 
beneficial, by giving one or two illustrations. Our first 
example, which relates to a terminating society, we extract 
from Mr* Morris’s Prize Essay. In the society in ques- 
tion the shares arc fixed at £2^ each, payable by fort- 
nightly subscriptions of is. per share. “This society 
will terminate when the payments of the members, with 
the accumulated interest, premiums, and profits, reach 
that amount per share, whif^ti is calculated to take place 
in fourteen years, though the experience of similar asso- 
ciations has proved that a much shorter period will be 
sufficient. A person renting a dwelling-house at £20 per 
annum for a period of fourteen years has, at the term of 
his removal, paid £280 as rent, nvitkoiit acquiring any 
interest in the house itself. But the same person, being 
a member of this society, might, by laying out an addi- 
tional eight shillings yearly, purchase the house, the sale- 
able value of which would be £200. To enable a mem- 
ber to borrow this sum from the society, he takes eight 
shares, which amount to ;£2oo. For this sum he pays at 
the rate of is. per fortnight on each share, ^lo 8s. 
annually, with £\o of interest, making his full yearly pay- 
ment £20 8s, Hence his annual payment is only 
eight shillings more than he would as tenant be obliged 
to pay in the shape of rent, while on the lapse of fourteen 
years the property is his own.” 

Let us now suppose that a working man, who is able to 
save ten shillings per month from his wages, wishes to 
join a permanent society. He does so as an investor, and 
subscribes his ten shilUngs per month for three years, 
when, with interest and bonuses, his savings will have 
amountea to at least £7Xi. He then thinks of building, 
withdraws his ;^2o, and becomes a borrowing member for 
a;£ioo share. With the £\'2.o now in his hands he can 
build himself a cottage, and his monthly payment, which 
will be 1 6s. 6d. to the society, will not exceed a fair rent 
for it. Li sixteen years his payments will cease, and the 
house become his own. 
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BORROWERS*- TABLE^ 

An advance of £ivo may he liquidated in the undermentioned 
period ^ . 
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The examples just now given require little comment, 
and the foregoing tables, which are given upon the autho- 
rity of a trustworthy country society, show the reader at a 
glance the rate at which the savings of an investor will 
accumulate, or the liabilities of a borrower be liquidated. 

In some societies it is required that before a member is 
eligible for an advance he should, for a certain time, have 
been an investor ; in others he can receive a loan at once. 
On first joining, an enlrance-fee has usually to be paid — 
generally, in permanent societies, of about 2s. 6d. per share ; 
and regularity in the payment of monthly subscriptions is 
enforced by small fines. In some societies, however, pro- 
vision is made to suspend fines for non-payment in cases 
where sufficient cause can be shown, or, if necessary, to 
lessen the rate of payment by extending it over a longer 
space of time. A member can at any time withdraw his 
subscriptions, or sell or transfer his share to another per- 
son ; and after giving notice of withdrawal, a memberds 
no longer considered in law to be responsible for the 
society’s acts. 

In case of death, a member’s interests in the society go 
like any other property, to his heirs, and not to the surviv- 
ing members. Subscriptions paid into a building society 
are, therefore — unlike those paid into an ordinary benefit 
society — an actual investment, and can at any time be 
realised ; and it thus offers the advantages of a savings’ 
bank with nearly twice the amount of interest paid By 
one of those institutions. 

Indeed, the advantages of a soundly-constituted and 
well-managed building society are obvious and undeni- 
able ; and so important have the actual results been found, 
that they have led to exaggerated views on the subject. 
Many persons have believed that impossible results might 
be expected from them, and have been readily duped by 
the prospectuses of societies which were based upon 
calculations capable only of leading to failure and ruin. 
It is most necessar>% therefore, that every person, before 
joining a society, should thoroughly convince himself that 
I it is sound and trustworthy, and that it does not offer 
,[ a higher rate of interest than is consistent with its stability; 
and he should satisfy himself as to the character 
capacity of those engaged in its management. The fact 
of the rules of any society having been certified by the 
barrister appointed to examine the rules of 
societies is no criterion by which to judge of the sound- 
ness of a society. That gentleman has merely to 
declare that the rules of a society are in accordance 
with the law ; and it is quite possible that^ while strictly 
consistent with legality, the rules of a, society may be 
such as will inevitably lead to failure. 

In another article we shall exfflain the law relating fo 
benefit building societies, and ^ve.^some further use^ 
information. 

Conserve of Lavenber FtowsRs. — Beat up the 
fresh dowers in a stone hiOHar whh thved tifoes the 
quantity of Ida^sugar into a thidi paste, and presem It 
in a well-dosed vessel ^ ^ • 
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GARDENING.— LIV. 

GARDEN PESTS. 

The pleasures of the possession and culture of a garden, 
are frequently greatly curtailed by the annoyance caused 
by the depredations of various insects and fungi. The 
object we have in view, is to enhance the pleasures of 
our gardening readers, by pointing out the first symptoms 
— not always noticeable by an unpractised eye — of the 
attacks of these pests ; to describe the best remedial 
measures to be taken for their eradication ; and, as preven- 
tion is better than cure, to advise the course of cultural 
treatment calculated to reduce the liability of the attacks 
to a minimum. 

. We will speak first cf what are generally called ground 
vermin. Slugs and shell snails are chiefly troublesome, 
the former in gardens that adjoin low-lying, wet meadows, 
and the latter in small, confined gardens that arc much 
overshadowed by high walls cr trees, and in gardens in 
which there is a considerable growth of perennial-leaved, 
low-growing, herbaceous plants, such as the “ periwinkle,” 
the common blue flag, houseleek, stonccrop, and also 
ivy, in and among which the snails harbour, although 
they do not feed on them, coming*out at night to feed on 
the young, tender growth of other plants. Heaps of 
flower-pots, or any lumber lying in damp, shady corners, 
will also shelter them in great numbers. Their mis- 
chievous acts easily and readily bear witness against 
them to an observant gardener, in llic mutilated young 
leaves of plants of a humble growth, and of plants grow- 
ing on walls. The remedy is a thorough removal of all 
dead matter calculated to conceal them, including the 
frequent removal of dead and dying leaves of living 
plants, so as to ensure the admission of all the light and 
air possible, and the persistent search in the daytime of 
all irremovable harbours. The simplest method of de- 
stroying them is to throw them into a pail or other con- 
venient vessel, and at the end of each hunt, throw two or 
three handfuls of salt on them : this is certain death. 

The depredations of the slugs, or shcll-less snails, are 
very similar to the last-mentioned, and as easily discover- 
able, their chief mischief being perpetrated among the 
young crops in the kitclien-gardcri, lettuces and all plants 
of the cabbage tribe being especially favoured by them. 
On finding a crop attacked by them, the best thing to be 
done is to sprinkle newly-slaked lime on the ground 
among and around the plants, or as a substitute for the 
lime, wood ashes, or any dust in a perfectly dry condition 
may be used. Whichever of these materials is used, it 
must be renewed as often as it gets wet, until the plants 
get larger and stronger, as they seldom attack plants ' 
to any extent except in the young state. If they are i 
troublesome in the pleasure-garden, where the appearance ' 
of lime or any similar material would be objectionable, ' 
they may be caught by laying traps of lettuce-leaves, or 
cabbage-leaves, slightly greased on the under side ; they 
will leave almost anything to feed on these baits. They 
must be searched for an hour or two after dusk, and again 
at daybreak, and when caught they may be destroyed in 
the same manner as the shell-snail. 

Among the most destructive and troublesome of the 
ground insects are the grub or larvae of the crane fly — 

“ daddy long legs.” They harbour just under the surface 
of the ground, are about an inch in length, of a dull, 
earth- brown colour, and, with skin of a leathery texture, 
defy the effects of any chemical treatment that does not 
also destroy the crop. Their proceedings — chiefly carried 
on at night — are by eating through the stem of the plant 
just at or under the ground line, utterly destroying the I 
plant. The mischief is not always immediately visible. 

In dull weather a plant will retain its erect position, and 
an appearance of health for a day or two, but at the first | 
burst of sunshine it will collapse. We have no means at our I 


command for the destruction of these grubi except hand- 
picking and crushing tliem. When a crop is ^ecn to be 
attack^, every plant in the crop should be scSIrched by 
working the Anger in the soil round the stem. Some* 
times two or three will be found at a plant. We have 
known lawns, and entire fields of grass, destroyed by 
these grubs, and the greatest blessing that can be hailed 
when so infested, is the location of a flight df starlings, 
than which no bird is more assiduous in their destruction. 
As a preventative measure, every meanr should be taken 
for the destruction of the fully-developed insect— the 
crane fly— before it has time to deposit its ova in the 
soil in the summer— June and July. If many of them 
are seen about a garden in the daytime, they will usually 
be found to settle for the niglit 8n the grass lawn, where 
they may be found in the early morning powerless to rise 
while the dew is still heavy ; and now is the time to cir- 
cumvent the enemy, by crushing them under a heavy 
garden-roller. Very few will be found to escape the 
effects of this treatment, which should be adopted a& 
soon as any arc discoverable, and continued every morn- 
ing as long as they are seen about. 

Another troublesome nuisance is the wire-worm, of 
which there arc two kinds, black and white, the white 
being generally the most destructive. They arc each 
about an inch or an inch and a quarter in length,, 
having a bright, horny, shcll-like skin, and a multiplicity of 
legs. They attack the fleshy roots and underground stems 
of plants. Carrots are especially liable to their attacks, 
and in the flower garden, pinks, "carnations, pansies, and 
hollyhocks receive their principal attentions. The symp- 
toms of their being at work at a plant are the cessation 
of growth, change of colour, and an unhealthy and stunted 
appearance. If the plant is not injured past recovery it 
may be taken up, the soil shaken from it^lhe injured roots 
cut back to a sound part, and replanted in another part of 
the garden. The best traps to catch these worms are 
carrots, thrust into the ground and examined daily, as they 
will leave anything for them. They will be found eating 
into the carrots, when tliey may be readily destroyed. 

The best preventative measure to be taken fear all these 
ground vermin is the constant disturbance of the surfece 
of the soil, by hoeing, or lightly forking, as the insects are 
thus exposed to the keen searcli of the birds, who are 
always on the look-out, and notwithstanding some damage 
the birds may occasionally do to the crops, they arc 
among the gardener's best friends, and should be en- 
couraged rather than destroyed. Crops that are especially 
liable to be attacked by birds should be protected bv 
netting, or by some contrivance for scaring them, leaving 
them free to pursue their natural occupation of hunting 
and devouring the insects in the rest of the garden. 

Among insects that attack the upper growth of plants^ 
are the green aphis, especially troublesome on the young 
shoots of roses ; the blue aphis, that chiefly attacks plum- 
trees, and the black .nphis, that is especially partial to 
the young shoots ol peaches, nectarines, and apricots. The 
signs of their presence may be easily detected by the 
curling of the leaves and points of the shoots, And the 
remedy is, first dipping ail the infested shoots into strong 
tobacco-water in the evening, and early the following 
morning forcibly syringing with clean water, using a 
powerful garden engine if possible, repeating the treatment 
at intervals of two or three days if necessary. The 
tobacco-water may be made by infusing one pound of 
good shag tobacco fh two quarts of bSiling water. Strain * 
and dilute a portion at a time as required. It should take 
three volumes of water to one of the infusion, but as 
tobacco varies considerably in strength and quality, and 
as the infusion;' if applied too strong, may kill the shoots 
and leaves as well as the insects, the safest plan is to’ dip 
one shoot, and wait twenty -four hours to note result, 
whett it may be made stronger or weaker as required 
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But if %ie iiossessors of garden engines^ or syringesi 
were to make frequent use 01 the implement of an evening 
on all Jibjccts liable to attack by these insects, they 
would seldom have occasion to have recourse to curative 
measures. 

Thrip, a minute white insect, scarcely visible to the 
unaided eye, eats away the cuticle of the leaves on the 
under side, giving them a peculiar appearance of minute 
white veining, visible on the upper side, and also cats the 
petals, or flower-Iaayes, frequently of the unexpanded buds, 
notably of the dahlia, hollyhock, and scarlet geranium. 

Red spider, an even more minute insect than the thrip, 
also attacks the under side of the leaf, giving it the appear- 
ance of being sun-scorched, this appearance being at first 
visible in minute spots*only, but rapidly spreading over 
the entire leaf ; French beans, peach-trees, and major 
convolvulus, being peculiarly liable to its attacks. The 
destruction of plants by both thrip and rod spider is 
very rapid in hot, dry weather, and the predisposing 
cause of their liability to attack is insufficient moisture 
at the roots. A few abundant soakings of water, and 
nightly syringing, will generally vanquish them, if they 
have not made too much headway. Chemical nostrums 
arc of little or no use against these pests out of doors. 
Prevention by administration of sufficient water is better 
than cure. 

American blight is a bright red insect, enveloped in a 
white, cottony substance, infesting apple-trees chiefly, 
locating itself on the wood, in which it causes a cankered 
appearance, destroying the health and vigour of the tree, 
readily discernible by the most unobservant of gar- 
deners. The best remedy for this is scrubbing the 
entire bark of the tree— in winter — with hot strong 
brine, using a stiff brush. Its greatest natural enemy 
is the ladybird, an insect by the way, that should 
always be encouraged in gardens, as it is a voracious 
devourer of all aphides. 

The rose grub is a small brown grub, or caterpillar, that 
lodges itself in the points of the young shoots of roses, 
ci\ting away the flower-buds. Its presence may be 
easily det%cted by the curled leaves. There is no remedy 
but hand-picking. Some care is necessary so as not to 
destroy the young flower-buds. The ravages may in some 
measure be prevented by good culture in the previous 
season, by liberal manuring and watering, thus enabling 
the plants to store up a maximum amount of vigour 
for making their first growth — for it is ,at the first 
seasonal growth they are most liable to attack — so as to 
quickly outgrow the attacks of the grub. 

The caterpillars that attack gooseberry bushes and 
hawthorn hedges are best dealt with by liberally dusting 
the bushes with perfectly dry dust, and there is nothing 
better for the purpose than the finely-comminuted dust 
that may be swept up on the public roads that are formed 
of gravel stones, applying it early in the morning while 
the dew is still heavy. If this is not procurable, slaked 
lime, or wood ashes, may be used. We do not know of 
anything that will prevent these attacks. 

The cabbage caterpillar is best dealt with by watering 
overhe^ with salt water, tlic water to be salted to such an 
extent as to taste about as strong as sea water, but this 
must be applied in dull, showery weather. Other cater- 
pillars generally must be destroyed by hand-pickings. 

The turnip flea, a well-known farmer’s enemy, is also 
sometimes very destructive in gardens, attacking turnips, 
and aU plants of thd cabbage tribe, when in the seed-leaf, 
the leaves appearing as if they had been punctured with 
pins. The remedy for this is dust, as advised for the 
gooseberry caterpillar. It is an unfailing remedy properly 
applied. 

We tiiink we have gone through the category of all the 
mokt g^erahy troublesome of garden insects, and we 
have now tmly to tteat of mildew, which is the only fungoid 


nuisance that needs consideration. There are other fun- 
goid growths that are occasionally troublesome, but 
they scarcely come under the head of ordinary garden 
pests. Mildew is especially troub^some on roses, peaches, 
and nectarines, vegetable marrows, verbenas, and young 
cabbage and cauliflower plants. It has the appearance 
of a thin film of white powder on the leaves, chiefly on 
the under side, and mostly makes its appearance in 
long-continued hot, dry weather. The curative remedy 
is flowers of sulphur, sulphur vzvum being the best, 
applied early in the morning while the dew is heavy, 
with a sulphur duster, which may be purchased at the 
seedsman’s for about three and sixpence, or it may be 
applied with an ordinary flour-dredger. Should rain 
follow quickly, so as to wash the sulphur off, a second 
application may be necessary ; at the same time give 
copious watering at the roots. The preventative is liberal 
watering, and the garden engine to trees. When mildew 
makes its appearance in wet weather, or in the winter, it 
is generally ascribable to a damp, stagnant atmosphere, in 
which case the sulphur must be applied, and the surface of 
the soil, in which the affected plants are growing, and all 
around them, be frequently hoed, or otherwise disturl>ed, 
and dry wood ashes, or other dust, sprinkled on its surface, 
to absorb superfluous moisture, and evei^ possible means 
should be taken to obtain a free circulation of air. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

The Cherry-tree and its Fruit. — The cherry derives its 
name from Cerasus, a city of Pontus, in Asia, from which 
it was first obtained, and whence it was introduced into 
England by the Romans ; and it is thought that the 
cause of chierries being more plentiful in Kent than in 
other parts of England is that they were first cultivated 
in that county. The cherry-tree usually produces its 
fruit at the end of the branches, for which reason they 
should never be shortened by pruning. Cherries when 
fermented yield a wine which resembles red Constantia 
both in appearance and flavour. When dried this fruit 
is excellent for puddings for winter use ; and from the 
small black variety, macerated with spirit, is produced an 
admired cherry brandy. Cherry-tree wood is very hard 
and tough, and almost resembles oak with regard to its 
strength, and from its appearance was at one time much 
used for the manufacture of chairs, and similar articles of 
furniture. 

The Hazel-nut Tree. — The tree that yields this nut 
grows wild in every part of England. Its wood is em- 
ployed for fishing-rods, hoops for casks, and similar 
purposes. When yeast was scarce, bunches of hazel were 
formerly dipped in ale yeast during fermentation and 
then hung up to dry, and at the next brewing were put 
into the wort instead of yeast. Hazel-nuts are difficult of 
digestion, and have been thought to produce shortness of 
breath and other injurious effects on those who eat them, 
if eaten otherwise than moderately. 

About Blackberries. — The fniit of the blackberry, or 
bramble berry, so well known from its growing on the 
hedges, when boiled with sugar, forms an excellent jam, 
useful for sore throats and slight feverishness. When the 
juice of this fruit is mixed with raisin wine previous to 
fermentation, it is said to give it the colour and taste of 
claret. 

Cherry Brandy.-^Vut twenty-four pounds of ripe cher- 
ries, stoned, and four pounds of strawberries in a cask; 
bruise them well with a stick, and dicn add six pounds 
of su^ar, twenty-four cloves, some cinnamon and nuUn^S, 
togetner with the kernels of the cherry stones ; pour over 
them three gallons of brandy* the cask remin 0]^n 
for ten or twelve days, and then close it, and let it remam 
for two monthly mhm h be fit for use. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. -LVIL 

BEAD-WORK ON WIRE. Xhe back;^ound against wldch the three frame# of beads 

When attached to a framework of wire, instead of the thus made are to be placed should be of wood, covered 
ordinary background of cloth or canvas, beads can be with crimson velvet, as this would show off the green 
rendered applicable to a variety of decorative articles, bead-work to best effect. The construction is shown in 
either for personal use, or for the mantelshelf, the drawing- partial section, Fig. 5. There are cross ledges of 
room table, or the toilette table. wood beneath the velvet, pierced with holes in their 

For this class of work designs of a naturalistic cha- centres, through which the central stems of the wire 


racter, and more especially leaves and flowers, are chiefly | frames are thrust, and thus held in ^place, which will 
in favour, and those which we shall give in the present enable them to be removed at pleasure, for the purpose of 
article will therefore be of that class ; but it will also be dusting the velvet, &c. The lower corners of the leaves 
found well suited for carrying out geometrical patterns. may also rest upon the ledge. 

For employment in the framework, tinned iron, brass, Still more easily than this would be made ornaments for 
and copper wire are suitable ; the two latter are perhaps the hair, like the butterfly in Fig.% The wire skeleton of 
to be preferred, on account of their greater neatness, their I this pretty and fashionable little ornament is given in Fig. 
non-liability to rust, and the greater ease with which they j St shown, be constructed, if preferred, 

are soldered — brass for stems, and such parts as require | in a single piece of wire, and without any soldering what- 
strength and firmness ; and copper, which is most easily | ever, thread or fine binding-wire being used to fasten it at 


bent, for the pe- 
tals of flowers, 
the serrated 
outlines of 
leaves, and 
other delicate 
curves. Frames 
of some simple 
designs are to 
be bought 
ready made, 
but cutting and 
bending the 
wires to any 
required pat- 
tern is not diffi- 
cult, and may 
be done with 
pliers, a file 
for flattening 
the ends of the 
wires, where 
they come in 
contact with 
the bides of 
others, and a 
pair of cutting 
nippers. The 
wire used must 
be of different 






the points of 
juncture. 

The horns 
may be wound 
either with very 
fine crimson 
beads, or with 
silk of the 
same colour, 
two rather 
large beads 
being fixed 
upon their ter- 
minations with 
a little cement, 
such as shellac, 
or isinglass 
dissolved in 
acetic acid. 
The wire which 
binds thewiqgs 
may* be wound 
round with 
gold - coloured 
beads, and the 
spaces within 
forming the 
wings may be 
filled up with 
bead net-work. 


gauges, strong and fine, to suit the nature of the work. 
Generally speaking, a framework will require soldering 
together, and as instructions in this art have been given 
in the Household Guide, many of our readers will be 
able to do this for themselves ; if not, the soldering might 
be left to a tinman, who would complete it for a few 
pence, or who would, if the trouble of cutting and bend- 
ing the wires were objected to, construct the whole frame 
from a pattern or drawing, for a trifling sum 
One of the compartments of the hanging card-rack 
(Fig. i), which is shown in its finished state in Fig. 2, 
may be taken as a simple example. One piece of copper 
wire may be made to run round the whole circum- 
ference of the shamrock - leaf from a, the end of the 
stem, till it reaches the same point again. A straight 
piece of brass wire may be laid from A to B, to form the 
central vein, and soldered at the latter point, while two 
other pieces of brass wire may be laid from C to D and E, 
to forpa the lateral veins. Gold-coloured beads should be 
threaded and wound round the stem and boundarv^wire of 
the leaf in a spiral manner, and the vein-wires should be 
wound in a similar way with dark brown beads. The 
spaces between the veins and boundaijr^wire may theh be 
filled up solidly with rows of green beads, in which two 


This may be of red beads, with the key-beads of gold, or, 
if it is to be worn with a dark dress, with black and gold 
for its colours. A spangle may be sewn where a spot 
occurs on the wing of the natural butterfly. Perhaps, 
however, the method of filling up shown in our illustra- 
tions will be still more effective. This may be either in 
two brilliant contrasting colours, or in black and white. 
The body may be cut from a strip of cardboard, and 
covered with dark velvet, or wound with chenille, and 
afterwards sewn in its place between the wings ; two gilt 
beads will form the eyes. Our illustration shows the 
manner in which it is attached to the chignon or hair. 

The colours which we have given for the above butterfly 
are such as would generally be effective, but they might be 
varied to infinity, to suit the taste or style of the wearer, 
and many other pretty and graceful ornaments might be 
made for the samft purpose, as for* instance, ^thera^ 
fern-leaves, or the star-shaped flowers so much worn at 
present. 1 > / 

A far more elaborate work than either of the foregoing 
is the watch and jewel stand for a toilette-table, given in 
Fig. 6. llie base from which this arises is wbod4 
covered with a crimson velvet cushion to rcOeivo pjins ana 
brooohel» The main Item is wound with two striaga ^ 
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beads, so as td give alternate spiral lines of light and dark ; 
these sh^ld be of a light amber and a deep chocolate. 
The alienate bands are not carried on to the smaller 
stemsf but these are wound with beads of a medium , 
colour, such as a rich, but not too dark, brown. This | 
should also be carried through the central veins of the | 
leaves. TJie thinner wires, which form the extremities of > 
the stems are either wound with very fine beads, or with ' 
silk of the same colour. The small tendrils are wound 
with gold-coloured silk, and have amber beads cemented 
upon them. For the leaves dark green beads will form 
the best outline, while the space within is filled up with a | 
lighter green, or with shades so varied as to give some- i 
what the effect of the natural veins and fibres, which will be ! 

? lined by alternate rows. 

or the large central flower 
which surrounds the watch, 
petals of a bright pink, 
with crimson central veins, 
will be effective, while the 
same colours may be ap- 
plied to the two smaller 
flowers. These last form 
cups to hold any small 
articles, and the pistils in 
their centres, which are 
ring -holders, should each 
be surmounted by a large 
amber bead, cemented in 
its place, while another, 
still larger, fonns its base. 

Some of the smaller stems 
will, at their terminations, 
serve as hooks from which 
to hang ear-rings, &c. 

We may observe that in 
bead- work of this kind it 
will be frequently found 
desirable, while using very 
fine beads, to employ horse- 
hair, instead of thread, as 
upon this they can be 
strung without the aid of 
a needle ; or sometimes 
very fine copper binding- 
wire can be used advan- 
tageously for the same 
purpose ; and to prevent 
the wire of the framework 
appearing, some persons 
are accustomed to wind 
it, before covering it with 
beads, with fine silk. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, if 
the bead -work is closely 
and carefully applied, such 
a precaution will be unnecessary, and the effect of the 
work will be highly pleasing and attractive. 



Best Shape for NEEDtES.-*Double-pointed, the 
nSiine given to needles of an improved shape, does not 
qtdte express the idea to be conveyed, because, although ! 
wey are slightly dinyhished in size from the centre of the | 
eye^ tto eye-wd is not absolutely pointed. The shape, | 
ht a great improvement, because the needle can 
be withdrawn from the thickest material with great ease, 
of working is increased dn a tonsidecable 
r^ 'the Sight swell in the centre of the needle easing 
the\W^. in no part is the needle thicker than tl» 
cetnmon but the point and the eye-end are more 


GLASS. 

The discovery of this material, which adds so greatly to 
the comfort and luxury of mq^iern civilised life, was 
believed by the ancients to have been the result of accident. 
However that may be, k is certain that the Phoenicians 
were acq^uainted with the secret of glass-making in 
exceedini^y distant times, and that they brought the 
manufacture to a considetable degree of perfection. It 
was also known in Egypt in the earliest ages, for glass- 
blowers are represented upon the Egyptian monuments of 
a period contemporaiy with the Exodus, or 3,500 years 
aga It has been said that glass was made in our own 
country by the Druids, but it is more probable that the 

articles in this material 
which were procured by 
the ancient Britons were 
brought by Phoenician 
traders. The Anglo-Sax- 
ons, however, possessed 
glass vessels, which are 
presumed to have been 
of their own manufacture. 
But throughout the Middle 
Ages, the greatest and most 
celebrated manufactory of 
glass was that of Venice, 
and the island of Murano, 
adjoining that city, is pro- 
bably the oldest glass-house 
still in operation in the 
whole world. It was here 
that the art became at the 
same time beautiful and 
comparatively inexpensive. 
During the first centuries, 
drinking vessels and mir- 
rors were made there only. 
Later they were success- 
fully imitated in these 
things by the Bohemians, 
and in the reign of Louis 
IX. the manufacture was 
extended to France. A 
law was passed by that 
monarch, by which the 
erection of a glass-house, 
or even employment in 
one was forbidden to any 
but the sons of noblemen 
and gentlemen, and even 
in England, till a late time, 
the workmen thus engaged 
styled themselves “gentle^ 
men glass-blowers.” 

All glass vessels, and 
even window-glass, were produced by blowing till the 
year 1688, when Thevart discovered the method of cant- 
ing, and applied it to the making of plate-glass. His 
manufactory was at first set up in Paris, but soon after- 
wards removed to St Gobain, in what is now the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne. This discovery is said to have been 
owing to the breaking of a glass crucible, and to the 
liquid “metal” contained by it flowing under a flag-stone. 
In England the art of making gkss vessels was not 
brought to any degree of penection till the time ' of 
William and Mary. Since tha^ time we have, in spite 
of obstructive excise laws, which nw^ned in force until 
1845, made rapid progresa | glass manufactories on, iU; 
laige scale are now scattered over many parts of; the 
British Islands, the chief seat of the trade being mr- 
mingham. In ornamental glass we are able to rival? die 
Bohkftians^ dunigh not tfaelfenetians. ^ : ' 


Fig.fiw 
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GLASS. 

Descriptions of Glass.— the different varieties of I revolving wheels, the first being of stone, Md th^ aAe^ 
glass may be divided into two classes — simple glass, wards used, of iron, cover^ wij:h sharp ^nd ^ emery, 
which comprises crown, plate, and bottle glass, and com- Against these the glass is held tightly, while a nr^m of 
pound, which comprises flint and coloured glass, and is water is allowed to flow between to prevent heating by 
made with an admixture of some metallic substance. In friction. Polishing is accomplished afterwards with putty 
coloured glasses, the different hues are obtained exclusively or oxide of tin. A coating, or “flash” of colour is some- 
from oxides of the different metals, and flint-glass derives times given, by the blower dipping the ball of white 
its peculiar qualities from oxide of lead, red lead being the “ metal ” into a pot of coloured glass. He theif blows the 
form in which it is usually employed. two together, and facets are frequently cut through the 

Composition and Manufacture, — The general ingredients coloured film to the white substratum beneath. This is a 
in the composition of glass arc silica and alkali, but these common method of decoration in Bohemian glass. The 
are used in different forms and proportions lor the manu- method of producing the beautiful frosted surface, which 
facture of the different kinds of glass, and there is also was a secret of the old Venetian glass-blowers, has been 
occasionally some slight admixture of other substances, re-discovered by Mr. Pellatt. It consists in dipping the 
Flint-glass, the variety of which we Iiave chiefly to speak, blown vessels, w’hile still hot, in cold water, and again 
since from this are made all kinds of table-glass, as well heating and blowing them. Enamel is merely glass 
as optical lenses, chemical glass instruments, and a long rendered opaque by admixture of oxide of metal with a 
list of similar matters, is composed of a fine, white, flux. For the white enamel of dial-plates, oxides of tin 
siliceous sand, brought chiefly from Lynn, in Norfolk, and and lead are used. 

from Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight, fused with good Crown-glass is composed of about the proportions of — 
alkali and a proportion of oxide of lead ; a small quantity sand, 5 ; ground chalk, 2 ; carbonate of soda, i ; and 
of black oxide of manganese is also usually added. This sulphate of soda, i. Unlike flint-glass, the simple glasses 
last helps to clear the colour, and is therefore called “glass- arc fused in open crucibles, that the fire may have access 
maker’s soap.” A large proportion of it would make the to them, which cannot be allowed with compound glasses, 
glass lilac. The sand is calcined, and sifted through lawn as the oxides of metal would be deoxidised by the smoke 
sieves, but is first well washed. Isle of Wight sand is and fire. When the materials are properly fused, the 
said to require eight waters to cleanse it. A fine sand for blower takes a lump of metal upon his tube, as we have 
glass-making is brought as ballast by vessels from Sydney, before described in speaking of flint-glass ; when the ball 
in Australia. Instead of sand, caic.ned flints were originally is in a pear shape, he presses the flat end on a table, heats 
used in making flint-glass, hence t he derivation of its name, and whirls it round, and thus spreads the bottom. 
To the oxide of lead are to be attributed the qualities Another workman takes melted glass upon a rod, and with 
which give to flint-glass its superiority for the purposes to this toiiclies the bottom, which becomes attached to it. 
which it is applied. It gives to it a strong power of The first workman then severs the glass from his blowing- 
refraction, and renders it dense and soft. This glass may tube by touching it with a piece of cold iron dipped in 
be blown so thin as to float in the air, and a small lump water, which causes the glass to crack. It is then held by 
may be drawn out to a thread several hundred feet in the rod in the furnace, heated, and again whirled till it 
length. It is easily cut and polished, and at a red heat it flies open in a disc, with a noise like that caused by 
may be welded by contact, which is a valuable quality, quickly opening a wet umbrella, and technically called 
when handles, feet, or similar parts have to be iittached. “flashing.” The place to which the rod has been 
The materials are fused in closed crucibles, specially made attached is the thick boss known as the “ bulPs-eye.” It 
for the purpose, and which are about forty inches in has afterwards to be annealed. .Sheet-glass at first 
depth, the same in width, and three or four inches thick, blown upon the tube as a hollow globe, but this, by heating 
These crucibles have to be placed in an intense heat, and and rolling on a table, is converted into a cylinder, which 
after about forty hours’ exposure, their contents melt, and is cut open by shears and laid flat. Sheet-glass cannot, 
a white scum, consisting of salt and other impurities, on account of the weight of the cylinder, be made very 
and known as “ glass gall ” rises, which has to be wholly large, fifty inches in length, with a proportionate width, 
removed. When the fusion is complete, the glass is being its extreme dimensions. If larger than this it would 
allowed to cool till it has attained a proper consistency, become too thin. 

The glass-blower then takes up a sufficient quantity of the Crown-glass was till within the last few years the kind 
material, which is technically known as “ metal,” upon the j in common use for windows ; but the circular shape of the 
larger end of an iron tube about five feet in length, and \ pieces in which it was made, with the useless “ bulPs- 
increasing in diameter from half an inch to an inch, eye” in the centre, involved great waste in cutting it into 
Through this he blows till the lump of glass becomes a j squares ; and sheet-glass which, being formed of j:yHnders 
hollow globe ; this he heats at the furnace, and again cut open, is in rectangular pieces, and can be cut without 
blows it larger. It is then rolled upon a flat cast-iron waste, has now all but superseded it. Our own manufac- 
table, called a “marver,” cut into the required shapes, turers are unable to compete in point of cheapness 
and afterwards annealed by the trays containing the with those of the Continent in this article, and great 
articles passing slowly through a furnace, the part in quantities of common window-glass, ready cut into 
which they arc first placed being comparatively cool, from squares, are now imported from Belgium. "Jbe old 
which they are gradually moved onwards to an intense common crown-glass, which v/e still see in the^form of 
heat, and afterwards, receding from this, they become small quarries in the windows of old houses, owes its 
gradually cooler, and are removed from the opposite end green colour, which is so pleasant to the eye, but dis- 
of the oven. Annealing is resorted to for removing the agreeable to see through, to the impure materials of which 
extreme brittleness of the glass. it was made, and which contained oxide of iron. The 

Common articles are moulded instead of cut ; when former prevalence of this over white glass resulted from 
blown the globe of “ metal ” is pressed into a mould, the lower duty ch^ged upon the green, which was con- 
and the required shape given to it in this manner. In sidered by the legislature to be made for the poorer 
this way flint-glass bottles are formed, the mould used classes. 

being of brass. Mould glass is, however, far inferior to Plate-glass contains more soda, and is, consequently, 
cut ; it is heavy and disagreeable to the touch, and softer than crowh. It is fused in a vessel called a “ cur- 
clumsy in appearance, its chief merit being its extra- vette,” which is brought by a crane to the edge of an iron 
ordinary cheapness. table surrounded by a low ledge, and the glass beif% 

Patterns are cut upon decanters, &c., by means of | poured out on this, b smoothed by a hot roller. It4i 
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ai^erwaras ground quite flat, with flint-powder and emery, 
and polished with Crocus martis (sesquioxide of iron). 
To attain perfect flatness, two plates are ground together, 
then reversed, and the other sides ground. It will thus 
readily be seen that plate-glass may be made to any size 
and thickness requii;ed, whereas crown and sheet glass are, 
as regards size, limited by the method of manufacture. 

CommoA bottle-glass is made of sand, loo parts ; 
soaper’s waste, 8o ; gas lime, 8o ; common clay, 5 ; and 
rock salt, 3 : the green colour is owing to the iron in the 
materials. Glass bottles, instead of being simply blown,* 
are now generally cast in moulds ; large round ones, how- 
ever, are blown without moulds, and the enormous car- 
boys used to contain sulphuric acid, &c., are made in the 
following ingenious manner : a mouthful of water is 
squirted by the blower into the globe of inctal, the tube 
is then stopped, and the glass heated ; the generation of 
steam within then distends the glass to the required size. 


D R E S S M A K I N G.— 1 1. 

SKIRTS AND MANTLES. 

The Skirt — We will speak first of making gored skirts, 
as they are of the kind now in use. We will first 
treat of narrow-width material, such as a silk, &c., from 
twenty to twenty-seven inches wide. Short and long 
skirts are cut alike ; the difference is only in the number 
of widths and in the length. Having ascertained your 
length, before and behind, allow the side widths of inter- 
mediate length, and commence cutting. Take off the front 
breadth. There are two ways of cutting this. Fig. 7 is 
the best way, and is usual for silk dresses. A piece is 
gored off each side, reducing the top to eight inches wide. 
The second way is to gore the width in half, like Fig. 9, 
allowing five inches to the narrow part. Place the straight 
sides of these gores together, and run them on the right 
side. Then make an inch- wide fold, tack it down, and 
secure it with buttons, making little holes through the 
stuff, letting in the shanks, and fixing with a ring or bit of 
metal behind. This economises the stuff, but is not so 
suitable for a handsome silk dress (see Fig, loj. 

You now cut off all your widths to gore them. Divide 
them in half, for right and left sides. Many persons fall 
into the error that a gored breadth can be placed half on 
each side. So persons will cut two left body fronts or two 
right sleeves by neglecting to turn the pattern. If the 
material be the same both sides this does not matter, but 
it very seldom is. Both the gores cut from Fig. 9 must be 
used on one side, those from Fig. 8 on the other. The 
gores which come on the hip must be sloped away, about 
an inch in width, and two to tlirec inches long at A (Fig. 8), 
to give them a nice rounded sit, as shown by the doited 
line in thS figure. 

Pin each breadth of the gored skirt, respectively, together, 
and run it with the side on the cross next you. Keep it 
even, but do not strain it. Allow it an inch longer than 
you want, as it takes up in working. When the seams are 
done, lav the skirt on a table and cut off the bottom even, 
rounding it well. The pieces come in for pipings and 
trimmings. Now cut the breadths of the lining for the 
hem. If for a long dress, Victoria lawn is best ; for a 
short skirt, lawn or alpaca is preferable. Line a short 
^ess five or six inches up; along dress, especially if a 
silk, about half a yard deep. Kiin the lining on the wrong 
side to the edge of tRe skirt ; turn it Over ; tack it down 
one inctu Lay the skirt across the table. Pin down or 
tack the lining, sloping it as required. Turn in the top as 
you go» Run it as it lies on the table for a short dress 
(which is always trimmed) or a trimmed long dress. If 
the. {rimming will not cover the lining of a long dress, 
tacIS it wdfl to every seam, up the seam, and catch it here 
wad there lightly along the top, not showing the stitch 

more than can Ibe avoided. . r 


Now lay the skirt on the table on the right side, and 
adjust the trimming. If flounces, pin them on close 
together and afterwards run them over the hand. If a 
plain trimming, lay it on straight, even, and light. 
Catch it with a pin here and there ; then, with very fine 
cotton, tack it lightly along. Afterwards run on the 
trimming by hand. A ribbon, lace, or insertion round a 
skirt requires only to be run at the top, aslant, or on the 
body or sleeves ; both edges generally need fixing. You 
must judge of this. 

Short dresses should be from two and a half to four yards 
wide. Place at the back of all one plain width, or even 
two if the size round makes it fall in well. Walking 
dresses quite clear the ground at present, but dinner and 
evening dresses are made with trains ; dresses for inter- 
mediate wear, with a graceful, but not a long train. A long 
silk dress will take one front breadth (sloped each side), 
four gores each side, one plain back breadth. If very 
long, two plain breadths may be used. This is for silk 
from twenty-two inches to twenty-four inches wide. Very 
narrow silk does not gore to look well for a long dress, 
though in a short skirt there is no objection to it. 

Petticoats may be made like dress skirts, and if gored 
should have a false plain hem. Some are made plain. 
They are not worn as wide round as formerly, especially if 
much ornamented. Petticoats should at least be made 
with tucks. Three yards round is sufficient. They ought 
to be put in sloping bands, like those already mentioned. 
Many petticoats arc set in a round band to slip over the 
head. Such a band should also be shaped to fall to the hips. 
It only wants the slope where it joins in front made two or 
three inches deep, and should be just laige enough round 
to slip.over the head. Across the top of the back, from hip 
to hip, run it so as to hold a tape. liutton-hole the ey elet- 
holes each side for it. Cut the tape in two pieces. Sew the 
end of each inside the band under the button-hole, and run 
them into the band, one to the right, the other to the left, 
crossing. Put the front of the band under the stay-hook, 
draw the strings, and tie the ends also under the hook. 
There is no placket-hole to the petticoat in this case. 
To get the right slope in the skirt, make and put on the 
band alone, and when the petticoat is gathered at top, pin 
it to the band, and regulate the length. If this be done 
with one, others can be cut from it. Petticoats are 
gathered at the waist a little fuller behind than at the 
nips, and are plain in front. Coloured under-skirts are 
made like dress skirts. Some thrifty persons cut off the 
half of an old skirt, and add new material only half up, 
thus saving fifty per cent, of the expense. It is not a very 
tidy practice, but is excusable with very narrow means. 
Of flannel petticoats it is scarcely necessary to say much. 
Two yards round is wide enough. Run and herring-bone 
the seams ; put a couple of tucks, and either a false hem 
of binding, or over-stitch the hem in scallops with Berlin 
wool. The tucks are to allow for shrinking. Use a sloping 
band with two buttons behind. 

There is an objection to using a stay-hook with the 
present plain-fronted skirts, but some ingenious little con- 
trivance may be substituted: for instance, a couple of flat 
linen buttons and an elastic loop. Place the buttons neai 
together. Work a button-hole in every band at the same 
place. Button every skirt over the lower button. When 
the last is on, slip the elastic loop of the top one over the 
lower one, thus keeping all in place. 

To Make and Line an Ungored Skirt — This style of 
skirt is not now worn, but a knowledge of the way of mak- 
ing it belongs essentially to dressnmking. There are two 
ways. First we will name the easiest, in which way a 
gored skirt may also be lined, ^ut your threads of xna- 
terial and of lining both of a width ; tack the lining to the 
material. When all the breadths are prepared, first pin 
them together at the bottom. ^ Run them neatly, taking a 
frequent back-stitch, having, the, seam ptnxij^ tojpuir 

knee or a leaden cusbioii. Keep both vei^ evdi* .. Safp 




w will be puckered. The } mi^ iii/a suumw previously described, will hide 

placket-hole must m3t come m a seam, and not m jevitahlejoin, scanetimes rendered necessaiy by taking out 
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a damaged biece. The dress may be turned up and 
hemmecL or nave a false hem of lining. 

Anoiner Way to Make and Line the Skirt Ungored 
Cut the breadths. Pin each together at the 
bottom. Before running, pin up each one. Always begin 
from the bottom, or the slart will not hang well. Join all 
the breadths, but do not join the last but one to the first. 
You nowbavc your skirt in a flat, open piece. Iron open 
all the seams. Make up the lining precisely the same. 
Lay as much of She skirt as you can on a table ; lay the 
lining on it. Take two needles and tack along the top as 
it lies on the table, leaving in the needle, or till you come 
to a seam, a to B, Fig. ii. Tack along the bottom the 
same way, C to d. Then fold back the lining, and with a 
third needle, tack the felvage of the lining seam to the 
selvage of the material seam, from B to D. Lay the lining I 
back again, and tack along as before with the needles I 
No. I and No, 2, till 
you come to another 
seam, which you 
run as you did the 
seam before with 
needle No. 3. When 
you have tacked all 
that is laid on the 
table, take the ends 
A and c in your 
hands, fold over a 
few inches, repeat- 
ing the process 
again and again 
until all be folded 
that was tacked. 

Then draw as much 
more as will cover 



the table (see Fig. 

12). Let your fold- 
ing be very even. 

When all this is 
done, run the skirt 
together by the first 
and last breadth of 
the material, leav- 
ing the lining. Also 
run the lining to- 
gether. Lay it again 
on the table, and 
catch down the lin- 
ing, not taking the 
stitches through. 

Now turn down 
and tack half an 
inch all round the bottom. Then turn down the hem, pin 
and taclc it. Turn in all round the top the lining and 
material together, so as to leave no raw edges. Run this 
turning close to the top, hem the bottom, not taking the 
stitches through more than the lining. 

Braid is always to be held lightly and easily to sew it 
on, nei^er pulhng nor fulling it. It is likewise very 
necessary not to pull the stitches at all tight as you work. 
If you do so, your work will have a puckered look. It is 
a good plan to bind the braid over the edge of the hem. 

How to Cut a Gored Skirt from a very Wide Material^ 
such as French Merino^ — ^F or the front take off a j^ore 
each side, like Fig. 13, leaving a, the top of the merino, 
seven or eight inches wide, and B B ^out six. Reverse 
these gores and place one each side of the front. Cut the 
s^e broths the same way, and split the centre one (see 
Fig* 14 )* But it is more convenient to fold the merino in 
hauT first, and gore it in the usual way, as these side gores 
should he all equal The fold can afterwards be split, 
TwjO br^dths thus cut, and the plain breadth behind, in 
addition, are suffident for a short skirt. 


To Fut a Skirt in the GatherSnr^Th^^ mode of doing 
this constantly varies. The skirt must always be sloped 
at the waist in frbnt. At present they are made plain in 
front. They sometimes have o^ pleat on each hip, and 
are gathered at the back. The pleats are an inch tride. 

lo Make Friils and Flounces^^HYio^e run and drawn 
are cut on the cross, and may be plain hemmed or roll 
hemmed. The roll is done in this way Turn down 
three parts of an inch from the edge on the wrong side, 
and run it all along as near the fold as possible. Then 
turn down and hem the edge to the ridge this running 
makes, and be sure not to take the stitches through. To 
draw the flounce with a heading, turn down the head and 
run it with strong cotton. 

Some flounces are cut on the cross, and bound top and 
bottom with silk or satin. Cut narrow bands of the satin 
on the cross ; run the satin (having joined the breadths) 

to the material on 
the right side ; turn 
it over and hem it 
on the wrong side. 
Bind both edges. 
Run on the flounce 
by gathering, or 
running in a cord. 
Some flounces have 
a bias band or 
trimming over the 
gathers. 

Pleated flounces 
or frills and pleated 
trimmings are cut 
on the straight 
They are bound or 
plain hemmed at 
each edge. A pretty 
way of putting on a 
flounce bound with 
satin of another 
colour, is like Fig. 
15. The top IS 
bound and lined 
with satin as deep 
as the heading. 
The flounce is put 
on with box-pleats, 
the centre of the 
heading of each 
pleat caught down 
and sewn, so that 
it looks like a shell. 
We have drawn 
those of the flounce close together here, to save space, but 
each fold should be about the width of a pleat apart 
What is known as kilt-pleating is very much used. It is 
cut straight, and consists of very close, fine full pleats. The 
top and bottom are hemmed. Lay it on the skirt, like Fig. 
16 : pin each fold from A to B, and again go round and pm 
them at c. Stitch on the flounce all along at A. A band or 
trimming may or may not be laid on here. Turn the skirt 
on the wrong side, and run it along, lightly catching the 
flounce all round at C, but not letting the stitches showon 
the right side. Kilt-pleating is most usual bn short skirts. 
There may be one or two rows, with or without a plissd 
heading; Fig. 17 shows this latter trimming. Both edges 
are hemmed. It is pleated on at both edges, and is the 
proper tunic trimming for a kilt-flounci^ skirt. 

Bias bands are frequently in fashion. They take little 
stuff, but are not laid on very easily, and should be 
cut completely on the cross. Take your material, fold 
over the end, and cut it ofif on the slant from A to Fig. 
iB ; then continue cutting your bands. Join the breadths 
of the bands. They Jie piped with some tHffistent 
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material. Cut your pipings also on the cross, about half an 
inch wide; join them. Fold the piping in half. Cord is 
not generally employed, but its use is optional. Run the 
piping to the edge of thdl b^nd each side. Lay the skirt 
on the table. Lay on the bias, pin and tack at both 
edges, very flat, as before instructed to do with a plain 
trimming. Then, holding it in the hand, run very finely 
between the edge of the material and the piping, taking 
your stitches on the piping. The stitches should not be 
perceived when the skirt is finished. 

In hemming down the piping at the neck and waist of 
a body, do not take the stitches through to the right side. 

Box-pleats are those which are turned both ways. 

QuHling is a number of little pleats made in ribbon, 
blonde, or narrow material, like the kilt pleating (Fig. i6). 
Sometimes the thread is in the centre, sometimes at one 
-edge. 

Rucking is a pleat turned each way, like Fig. 15, the 
thread being in the centre. 

Double rucking is made by taking first two pleats one 
way, and then two pleats the other. The upper pleats 
should be just smaller than the under ones, to show both. 
A pretty fancy ruche can be thus made, and then the two 
edges of the upper ruche caught together in the centre. 

The turning and altering of half- worn dresses and 
mantles forms an important part of the business of dress- 
making in those families where economy is an object. 
The styles of the day, in their wonderful mixture of 
materials, are singularly helpful in turning old clothe^* 
into new. Cashmere and silk is a very stylish costume, 
and two half-worn dresses, or one old black silk may be 
fairly metamomhosed into one fashionable new one by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity. The first part of the 
process is the unpicking, and on this especial stress 
should be laid, as great care is needful. No holes should 
be cut, and no rough pulling asunder be allowed. Every 
end of thread must be taken out, and the silk or cash- 
mere well shaken and dusted previous to sponging or 
cleaning. Good recipes for this can be found in other 
parts of this volume. All done-up silk skirts must be 
lined with new lining; without this support they would 
split and tear. The lining also takes from the thin ap- 
pearance which old silk is apt to assume, and each 
breadth should be lined separately, to insure their pulling 
exactly straight. The invention of plaiting •machines 
has been a great boon to the home dressmaker, as she is 
now able to cut her frills and join them, and send them 
out to be pleated and stitched at a very small cost per 
yard — either of a penny or three -halfpence. Kilted 
flounces should never be put on the skirt itself with the 
machine, as the marks made by it cannot be erased, 
in case the dress should have to be altered again. As 
silk skirts, particularly black ones, are done up over and 
over again, it is w'ell to remember all these little things at 
the first time of making. The sleeves of mixed -material 
costumes must be of silk, also the middle of both back 
and fronts. The skirts may be of either silk or cashmere ; 
in the latter case the trimmings should be of silk. The 
bodice of an old dress is especially easy to alter, as the 
various kinds of collars and small capes now worn will 
hide ail kinds of alterations and additions. 

MANTLES. 

Though the fashion in mantles very frequently changes, 
there are certain broad principles in the cut which, if 
they be once mastered, will enable the sempstress to 
make any slight variation. The first and simplest is the 
loose jacket The paletot is another description of 
mantle which is usually worn long. It is made with a 
join down the back sometimes. The length is down to 
the knees, or longer ; Fig. 20 is the back, Fig. 19 the 
front Both thie jacket and palctfit, if made in \ight 
material, should be joined with mantua-maker’s se^s, 


the edge hemmed or turned up on the right side under a 
trimming. Made in cloth or velvety they must beiSstitched 
nicely on the wrong side. The edge of cloth is turned down 
and machine-stitched, or turned up, tacked, and a braid run 
over it by both edges. Velvet is always lined, cloth like- 
wise at times, especially the loose, rough kinds. Cloth 
and velveteen may be lined with scarlet flannel. It 
is done in this way : — Tack the lining to the back ol 
the jacket or paletot. Tack the lining flat to each front, 
but stitch the front of the cloth only to the back of the 
cloth anti the lining of the back. Then turn down the 
front lining and hem it to the back. Turn in the edge of 
the lining and cloth to meet at the bottom, and run them 
together. A band is put round thr neck. Cut the sleeves, 
tack on the lining, stitch the two sides of the sleeves 
and one side of the lining together. Turn over the other 
side, and hem it down, stitch in the sleeve the same 
way, keeping back the sleeve-lining, and afterwards hem- 
ming it over the join. Put a broad hem each side of the 
front, or a false hem. If not double-breasted, make a 
tongue of cloth and tack it to one side to cover the 
opening inside. Velvet is lined with silk in the same way. 
If quilted, the lining must be cut larger than the jacket, 
and each piece quilted alone, and then joined in as before 
described. Try on the pattern, and let it lie easily over the 
dress. The side pieces of the back and front are not 
stitched over like a body, they must be tacked together 
by the edges on the wrong side, stitched as far as the 
waist, and the rest neatly run. Hold the rounded side out- 
wards or to you. Careful management is needed to join 
these well. Afterwards cover the seams with narrow 
black ribbon run over them, if the mantle be black. The 
side scams are stitched together to the waist and then 
run. They are cut down to a third of an inch, and 
covered with ribbon, and the shoulders in the same. 
The sleeves are also stitched and covered, as well as the 
armhole. The edge of the mantle may be hemmed or 
machine-stitched, or turned up, tacked, and covered with 
trimming. The neck is piped and hemmed down. The 
sleeves arc lined at the cuffs with deep fidse pieces. 

Mantles can be trimmed in a variety of wa'ys. Bias 
b<ands are often used, if of silk, piped with satin. Lace and 
fur are also in favour. The light jackets are lined in a 
similar way to that already described. 

The two figures at Fig. 21 are intended to explain the 
method now so much in vogue, of measuring for a pattern 
as gentlemen's tailors do. T he numbers refer to the order 
in which the measurements are taken. Now, if it be 
intended to make the dress by an old pattern, they 
should be carefully taken, as they will show any change 
in the figure. The way to take the length of the skirt is 
also shown, and now that such close fitting is required, 
the hip measurements are especially requisite. Those 
iven on these figures are suitable also for a Princess 
dress. 
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To Candy Apricots . — Slit the fruit on one side ot the 
stone, dry them separately on a dish, and cover them with 
crushed lump- sugar. Bake them in a hot oven, and then 
dry them in a warm place for a few days. 

Apricot Cktps , — (Sut the apricots into slices the length 
of the fruit, but without removing the peely and put them 
in a thick syrup containing double the weight of su^ar to 
that of fruit employed, and which has been previously 
boiled until reai^ to candy. Let the syrup containing the 
fruit be made as hot as possible, without boiling, then 
remove from the fire and allow the fruit to ixmam in it 
all night. Next day remove the chips from the syrtip^ 
spread them on plates, and dry them. 
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AMcoi yufnbies.^^VovLX boiling water over the apricots 
until thejiare soft, remove the stones, and dry the fruit in 
a pan over the fire, or in an oven. Then beat it into a 
stiff ^ste with sugar, roll it into lengths, tie the lengths 
into knots, and preserve for use in a dry place. If it is 
wished, these jumbles may be coloured red by the addi- 
tion of a little cochineal to the fruit pulp. 

Apricot Green Scald the apricots, beat them 

up, and strain the soft pulp, and mix it with syrup con- 
taining twice theif weight of loaf-sugar, and let it boil for 
a short time ; then remove it from the fire, and when cold 
pour it into moulds. 

Apricot Marmalade, — Peel some very ripe apricots, cut 
them into quarters ; than put them into a preserving 
pan over the fire, without the addition of either water or 
sugar, and stir them continually, so that they may not 
burn. When the fruit is reduced to a pulp throw in 
gradually some loaf-sugar, using for this purpose three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, and 
boil the whole into a thick jelly, and pour it into pots or 
glasses. Another way to prepare apricot marmalade con- 
sists in boiling five pounds of fruit with two pounds of 
sugar, previously converted into syrup, until any scum 
ceases to rise on the surface. Then take it from the fire 
and mix three and a half pounds more sugar with the 
marmalade ; let it simmer a little, and preserve it for use. 

To Preserve Apricots in a Dry State. — Put the fruit in 
a jar placed in a saucepan of hot water over a good fire, 
and let it boil for half an hour ; then place the apricots 
on a sieve that the juice may drain away, and afterwards 
put them on plates, cover them with sugar, and dry them 
in a warm place. 

Apricot Drink, — Peel a dozen apricots, and, after 
taking out the stones, place them in a quart of boiling 
water ; let it stand for an hour, then strain off the clear 
liquid and sweeten it with a quarter of a pound of sugar. 

Apricot Wine, — Boil twelve pounds 01 sliced ripe apri- I 
cots in three gallons of water and strain the liquor into a 
pan ; then collect the kernels of the fruit retained by the 
sieve, crack them, and put them in the clear liquid, stir 
them together, and, having covered the vessel allow it 
to cool. Mix some yeast with it, and allow it to remain 
in the pan for three or four days. Then decant the clear 
liquid into a cask, and let it remain undisturbed until the ^ 
fermentation is ended. A pint of Rhenish or other white j 
wine should then be added, and the cask closed for six j 
months. At the end of that time it should be decanted 
into bottles, and kept for a year longer before being used. 


REMOVING FURNITURE.—!. 

There i^an old saying that, in point of destructiveness, 
two removals are equal to one fire, and it is quite possible 
that before the art of removing was so well understood as 
at present, this saying may have been almost literally 
true, as, indeed, it may even now be if the removal is in- 
judiciously and ignorantly made. As in most matters of 
material^convenience, however, we have in this respect 
made decided progress; and by calling in the aid of 
modern knowledge and improved appliances, it is possible 
jto avoid the more destructive and disagreeable conse- 
quences of a removal. 

Moat of us have had some experience of the miseries 
of a removal as carried out before iQodern intelligence 
and modem resources had been turned in this direction. 
F6r weeks before the event, owing to the gradual stowing 
AVray of various minor articles, the house was in a grow* 
of disc^fort. Books, china, candlesticks, and 
one happened particularly to want, 
wi^ to be jmet with. The housewife packed glass, 

other things, into all kinds of receptacles^ 

pmper improper, tu^d as she was often ignorant of 


the principles and right methods of packing, breakages 
were always to be looked for. For the heavier packing a 
porter had to be engaged, and as he was an odd man, and 
responsible to no master for his conduct, he was fluently 
very careless and destructive, unci persisted in pack* 
ing the clocks and fire-irons in juxtaposition. The 
furniture was stowed at last into two vans from the green- 
grocer’s, and having dispatched them, you left for the new 
home. There you had to wait a considerable time before 
the vans appeared, and when they came (in the evening), 
the porter was rather more stupid than usual, and tte 
drivers in a confused condition. Unpacking was a time 
of hopeless confusion, and three or four weeks elapsed 
before things were to any extent in their proper places, or 
before you could properly estimate the number of break- 
ages, or of small matters purloined upon the road, which 
generally included a volume or two from every favourite 
set of books. Still a removal by road, such as we have 
supposed, was infinitely better than one by rail, for then, 
owing to inefficient packing, the breakage, even in large 
articles of furniture, was something fearful. 

To this the modern system, carried on by persons who 
make it the business of their lives, and by whom the art 
of packing has been reduced to a science, offers a favour- 
able comparison. Notice having been given that you 
require the services of some one of the firms engaged in 
this business, you are, a few days before the removal, 
waited upon by an agent, who looks through the house, 
and requests that nothing may be packed, or removed 
from its place. 

On the morning of the appointed day the van, or vans, 
arrive, and the first care of the men in charge is to place 
them in such a position near the house that they may 
not impede traffic. These vans are of large size (espe- 
cially if they are not intended to be sent by rail), and 
have ledges upon which planks can be placed, and 
the van thus divided into distinct floors. The men 
then look into the different rooms, to form their estimate 
of the quantity and nature of the furniture, and the best 
means lor disposing of it. The mistress, if inexperiencai 
in such matters, follows them, and makes various sugges- 
tions, which are received with the greatest civility, but 
w^hich arc practically ignored, since they are aware that 
they understand the matter far better than she docs. All 
their packing is proceeded with upon system ; and now will 
be seen the advantage of leaving everything in its accus- 
tomed place instead of previous packing up and putting 
things together. When things arc left untouched, the 
men, from their general knowledge of the contents of. 
houses, know where they can at once lay th^ir hands upon 
any article, that it may be stowed in its proper situation in 
the van. Heavy articles, such as fenders, iron bedsteads, 
&c., arc placed in the bottom. Books, as a rule, are laid 
at the farther end of the floor of the van. Kitchen uten- 
sils arc packed in washing-tubs, &c. China and glass are 
packed into proper crates brought in the vans. Orna- 
ments with glass shades are placed with the shade down- 
wards, and into this the statuette, vase, &c., is afterwards 
packed. If desired, the plate-box is stowed away in the 
least accessible place. Mattresses are laid flat, and upon 
them the looking-glasses are placed, face downwards. As 
the packing proceeds, the planks are placed across the 
van, so that the weight of the things above does not press 
upon, and therefore cannot injure, those below^ and from 
their intimate knowledge of the shapes and sizes of arti- 
cles, the packers are able to economise ever\' inch of 
space. The rougher and least valuable things are left till 
last, that in case the inside of the van should be unable 
to contain them, they may be packed on its top 

The furniture of an eight-roothed house will cominonly 
take about five hours to pack, and when the loads 
are completed the forenmh of the packers, who $s re- 
sponsible for the safety of goods, padlotke t.ht doori' 
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behind. The class of men employed by the large firms 
engaged in the removal of furniture is, for labouring men, 
a high one; they will almost universally be found civil, 
intelligent, and active, ^nd any civility offered to them 
in tue shape of refreshments is not likely to be abused, 
as they know that good situations are dependent on their 
sobriety. 

The loaded vans proceed at the rate of two and a half 
miles per hour, and go by way of the principal thorough- 
fares, partly because their great length renders it difficult 
for them to take the short turns m by-ways, and also 
that they may the better avoid jolting. 

The householder will have taken the precaution to have 
had the new house previously well cleaned from top to 
bottom with soft soap, and if any places have appeared 
which indicate a suspicion of bugs, insect powder or car- 
bolic acid should have been sprinkled into them. It will 
also be well that he should have carefully surveyed the 
house and arranged the precise room into which each 
article of furniture should go ; he will thus be able to 
stand at the door while the vans are unloaded, and as 
each article is brought in, to name the room into which it 
should be carried, and thus all confusion will be avoided. 
He will, moreover, if he takes our advice, have stipulated 
that all bedsteads be screwed together, and all looking- 
glasses hung in their places upon the walls by the con- 
tractor's men. 

The cost of a removal by the modern system will rarely 
exceed, and will often be less, than when the occasional 
porter and the greengrocer’s van are employed. The 
charges of different firms vary, and when the removal is 
for a considerable distance by rail, it becomes still more 
difficult to give any general scale of charges, as the dif- 
ferent rates of tonnage of the railway companies then 
come into operation. The furniture of an eight-roomed 
house may, however, be removed for six miles in London 
for as little as three pounds by some of the cheapest firms, 
or taken a hundred miles by rail for ten times that amount. 
Any of the firms will contract for a fixed sum beforehand 
to remove the goods either by the van -load or for a general 
charge for the whole amount, and the latter plan is gene- 
rally preferred as more satisfactory to both parties, a 
competent agent being sent by the contractors to survey 
the goods previous to making the arrangement ; the con- 
tractors undertake the responsibility of breakage. 
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Queen^s Biscuits . — Make a soft paste of the following 
materials : — A pound and a half of flour, the same weight 
of powdered loaf-sugar, the yolks of eighteen eggs and the 
whites of twenty-four, and a sufficient quantity of crushed 
coriander-seeds. A little yeast may also be added, if 
desired. Make the paste into biscuits, and bake them on 
paper, at a moderate heat, until they begin to turn brown. 

Nuns? Biscuits . — Beat up the whites of a dozen eggs, and 
add to them sixteen ounces of almonds, blanched and 
pounded into a paste. Then beat up the yolks of the eggs 
with two pounds of powdered loaf-sugar, and then mix all 
together. Add to these half a pound of flour, the peel of 
four lemons grated, and also some citron-peel sliced small, 
and make the whole into a paste, which should be put in 
patty-pans previously buttered, and only half filled and 
then baked in a quick oven. When the biscuits begin to 
turn brown turn them in the tins, sprinkle some sugar 
over them, and again put them in the oven until done. 

Sherry Biscuits . — Take one pound of lump-sugar, eight 
eggs, and a sufficient quantity of sherry wine, beat them 
well together, and then add a pound of flour and half an 
ounce of coriander-seeds. Pour the paste into buttered 
tii^s, and bake them at a gentle heat for half an hbur ; then 
turn them, and cover their surfaces with some more eggs 


and sugar, and replace thetn in the oven for another 
quarter of an hour. . 0 

Lemon*peet Biscuits ^ — Cut some lemon-peel into thin 
slices, and mix it with four or flve spoonfuls of flfour, a 
quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and four eggs 
beaten up. Spread this paste on white paper, cover vnth 
powdered sugar, and bake it. When done, remove tie 
paper and cut the paste into pieces of the required shape. 
These biscuits may also be prepared in another manner. 
Steep the rind of a lemon in hot water until it becomes 
soft, and pound in a stone mortar. Then blanch half a 
pound of sweet almonds, and beat them up with two eggs 
and the bruised lemon-peel, and also two ounces of gum 
tragacanth previously made intOfmucilage with water, and 
a pound of loaf-sugar. When these materials are very 
well mixed add two pounds more sugar, and roll the 
paste into little rolls, lay them on white paper, and set 
them in the oven. 

Aniseed Biscuits . — Mix together half a peck of flour, 
half a pint of yeast, an ounce and a half of aniseed, with 
four eggs and a sufficient quantity of milk. Make these 
materials into a roll-shaped cake and bake it ; then cut it 
in slices, like toast. Cover them with powdered sugar 
and dry them in an oven, and while hot again apply more 
sugar to the surfaces. 

Savoy Biscuits .— up twelve eggs with three spoon- 
fuls of water, adding gradually a pound of finely-powdered 
loaf-sugar. When the mixture becomes of the consistence 
of thick cream, mix with it a pound of fine flour pre- 
viously dried, and mould it into long cakes, which are to 
be baked in a slow oven. Savoy biscuits may also be pre- 
pared in the following way : — Take about six eggs and 
weigh them, and afterwards beat them into froth, and mix 
with them some fresh-grated lemon-peel, beaten with a 
little sugar in a mortar into powder. Then beat up with 
them the same weight of sugar, as of the eggs employed, 
and also the same quantity of flour, When the materials 
arc made into a paste, mould it into biscuits, sprinkle 
white sugar on them, and bake them on paper at a 
moderate heat, 

Lisbon Biscuits . — Beat up four eggs with five spoonfuls 
of flour, and one of powdered white [sugar, and pour it 
over a sheet of white paper, previously sprinkled with 
powdered sugar ; sprinkle more sugar on its surface, and 
bake it at a moderate heat. When done, cut the biscuit 
into pieces, and remove the paper. 

Chocolate Biscuits.— Ww some chocolate powder with 
white of eggs, and powdered loaf-sugar, into a paste. 
Mould this into biscuits, and bake them at a gentle heat 
on a sheet of white paper. 

Jasmine Biscuits .— up some jasmine flowers, 
freshly gathered, with white of eggs, and loaf-sugar. 
Make them into small biscuits, lay them on pap^r covered 
with sugar, and sprinkle more on their sunaces. These 
biscuits require to be baked at a moderate heat. 

Cracknels .— up eight eggs with the same number 
of spoonfuls of water, and a grated nutmeg. Pour them 
on three quarts of flour, and add sufficient water to make 
I the flour into a thick paste. Then mix with it twf pounds 
of butter, roll it into cracknels, and bake them on tin 
plates. 

Biscuit Drops . — Beat up four eggs with a pound of 
finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and a small quantity of water, 
add the same weight of flour, and some ^away-seeds. 
Then butter the ^rface of a sheet •of white paper, and 
lay the mixture on m spoonfuls ; sprinkle them over with 
fine sugar, and bake them at a moderate heat. 

Biscuit Drops may also be made in another way. Em- 
ploy for the purpose two pounds of sugar eight egjBS, 
with half a pint of water, or sherry wine if flrefetred. Beat 
them up for an hour, and then add some c^raway^sieffs 
tn powocr and two pounds of the bast flour^ and prtM;e|d 
as nb^eady dire^ed ^ 
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* GARDENING.— LV. 

CLI»fblNG AND CREEPING PLANTS FOR GARDEN 
DECORATION. 

Ornamental climbing and creeping plants should be 
employed to some extent in all gardens having any pre- 
tensions to taste- 
ful furnishing, as 
contributing an 
element of grace 
differing widely 
from, and not at- 
tainable by, plants 
•of a compact and 
self-supporting 
habit. Unques- 
tionably most of 
these plants never 
appear to such ad- 
vantage as when 
associated with 
rustic architecture, 
ruins —natural or 
artificial — or in a 
portion of a gar- 
den broken up 
into banks and 
dells, with rock- 
work introduced 
as a characteristic 



hints on their culture and capabilities, and also the prices 
at which they may be genersilly obtained at the nurseries. 

The CUmatis is a genus that furnishes many species 
and varieties, and must hold a foremost place from its 
hardiness, easy culture, and adlmtability to anyr form of 
! training, and for the gorgeous richness of colouring of the 

flowers of many 
of’ the varieties, 
ranging from pure 
white to the most 
intense blue, and 
various shades 
of purple. They 
all like a tolerably 
rich soil, which 
should be aided 
by an annual top- 
dressing of good 
manure, applied in 
the spring, when 
the growth com- 
mences ; they 
should have an 
open, sunny posi- 
tion, and when so 
placed that they 
may be allowed 
to ramble about 
freely, require no 
pruning or other 


JASMINS. 



COMEA 8CANDSN8. 


CONVOLVULUS. 


feature; thus employed, and allowed to ramble unre- 
strainedly, they in a few years attain an appearance 
of , free, natural grate that must be •appreciated by all 
lovers of the beauties of nature. Nevertheless, there are 
few of them which may not be used in the trimmest 
most artificial of gardens, with good and, in many 
casc^ gha^yii^g effect. 

^itboOr dilatiw any further on their eenmd beauties 
aud ^ proceed to name a few of the most 
effective kinder as we proceed the necesshiy 

89 — K.a 


attention ; when used for the decoration of formal wire 
arches, pillars, or balustrades, or any purpose where some 
neatness and order is desirable, it is necessary to cut 
out all the dead wood early in the Spring (when esta- 
blished thi^ make a most luxuriant annual growth, a con- 
siderable portion of the young growth dying back in the 
winter), and as the young growth progresses, to tie it into 
position untiMt has co^e^ {ts allotted space ;/but too 
hard tying should not be ptactised, as detracting feoth the 
natural grace of the phmt A very beautiM and ^Sfective 
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DfMjde of using them is in beds, on the open lawn, loosely 
pegging the young growth down in the spring until uni- 
. formly covered ; a sheet of bloom of some weeks’ duration 
is thus obtained. A circular bed of ten or twelve feet 
diameter would be amplyfumished with three plants. The 
following arc among the best for general uses \---Jack- 
manii^ Rubra violacea^ azurea^ Hybridum spkndens^ lanu- 
^nosa^ Patens iHolaceay rubella^ Standtsbu, and Fortunii: 
fiammula is the old well-known white, sweet-scented 
clematis ; these may be purchased from Js. 6d. to 3s. 
each. 

There are many varieties of roses well adapted for 
training on pillars, arches, and walls. The following are 
a few of the most distinct : — Maria Lconida, Charles 
Margottin, Comtesse de Chabrillant, John Hopper, 
Victor Verdier, General Jacqueminot, William Jesse, Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, Celme Forestier, Jaund Desprez, 
Lamarque, Mardchal Nicl, Solfaterrc, Climbing Devonicn- 
sis, and Gloire de Dijon. With the exception of the 
hrst-named, these are all perpetual bloomers, and though 
well adapted for the purposes named, yet not being natu- 
rally climbing plants, are not fitted for positions in which 
a rambling luxuriant growth is desired ; for this purpose 
the true rambling roses must be planted, which are Bour- 
soult, Banksian, and Ayrshire roses, in several varieties, 
white, red, and yellow ; these only carry one crop of 
bloom annually, but make a magnificent display while 
they last ; .all of them require an open position and good 
soil, with an annual winter dressing of manure, if they 
are expected to bloom freely. Price, from is. to 2s. 
each. 

The Wistaria Sinensis is a noble, climbing plant of 
somewhat slow growth for two or three years, until it gets 
well established, after which its growth is rapid, making 
annual shoots many feet in length, a portion of which die 
back ; the remainder gradually develop into a stout, 
woody condition. It is well adapted for covering the entinj 
face of a house, an extensive wall, or a scries of arches, 
such as an arcade or verandah. The flowers are pro- 
duced in great abundance on ^urs of the old wood, in 
long racemes of pale blue, in shape and size somewhat 
resembling the laburnum. It is a deciduous plant, of 
handsome foliage, of a pleasing shade of green, requires 
an open position, and thrives best and most rapidly on a 
light, warm soil. Small plants *of this species vary in 
price from 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The hardy, blue passion-flower (Passiflara ccerulcd) is 
very handsome, both in foliage and flower ; deciduous, 
suitable for positions similar to the last-named plant, but 
is best on south aspect ; hardy in ordinary winters, on 
cold soils it will succumb to a very severe frpst, but may 
be saved by protecting with mats. Plants may be bought 
at a cost o^ about is. 6d. 

The common Dutch honeysuckle {Lonicera pericly- 
menum)^ a very pretty, sweet-scented climber, deciduous, 
perfectly hardy, requires an open position to bloom freely, 
may be grown as a free scandent plant, or may be con- 
fined to any limited form by cutting away the superfluous 
annual shoots in the winter. The Japanese honeysuckle 
(Lonicera brachypoda aurea reticulatd)^ a pretty ever- 
green climbci*, the leaves being beautifully veined with 
gold; of no value for its flowers; may be used in any 
limited form or position ; pegged dowm in a line it makes 
a pretty permanent edging to a flower-bed or border on 
grass, or if allowed to grow unchecked it will quickly 
cover a large space ; it is very pretty as a creeper over 
rock-Work; will thrive under the shade of trees if not too 
dense. Each of these may be bought for is. 6d. 

The white, sweet-scented jasmine {Jasminum officinale)^ 
and yasminum nudijbrum, producing an abundance of 
bright, yellow, scentless flowers in mid- winter ; botjt those 
should be in every garden ; the famer looks b^t wlipn 
allowed to ramble freely; the latter makes aconsj^uoua 


object grown as a pillar in the open grouild. They will 
grow anywhere, but bloom more freely when in^aa open 
position. Price is. 6d. each. 

Mamolia graudiflora, a splendid evergreen wall^lant, 
with large laurel-like leaves of a leathery texture and 
bright glossy upper surface, producing freely its glorious 
clusters of scented, creamy white blossoms ; this should 
have a sunny wall if possible, and in exceptioriUly severe 
winters it is a good precaution to protect with mats. Price,, 
from 3s. 6d. to 2is., according to size, t . 

Cratcegus pyracantkay an evergreen Shrub, with bril- 
liant red berries in large bunches, freely produced in 
winter ; and its variety, C. fructo lutea^ with yellow 
berries, are both very showy, and should be trained over a 
flat surface, such as a wall or freliis, as the berries arc 
thus more fully displayed ; perfectly hardy ; should have a 
light, if not a sunny, position. Price is. od. each. 

The Virginian creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) is a 
rapid-growing, deciduous vine, clinging firmly by its ten- 
drils to a wall or other support ; it requires no nailing or 
lying, and it will cover the face of a house in a very few 
years. When occupying a sunny position, its leaves 
change to a brilliant red a few weeks before falling, giving 
it a singularly handsome appearance. Will grow anywhere: 
suitable for quickly covering a ruin, or standing trunks of 
decaying trees. Price is. 6d. 

As a pennanent evergreen climber, the ivy must be 
first, for it will grow anywhere, in sunshine or shade, in 
strong rich soil or in poor stony gravel ; it will put uji* 
with almost any amount of ill-treatment, and positiyel) 
thrives best when neglected. Of course, if it is required 
to put on an orderly appearance, such as when clothing 
the face of a dwelling-house, some attention must be 
given to d, particularly to the large-leaved varieties, as 
if allowed to grow unchecked to any great height on a 
, vertical face, the loose, overhanging branches form a 
I receptacle for snow in winter, the weight of which will 
sometimes tear down great breadths of it. In such posi- 
tions ivy should never be nailed to the wall after the first 
season, if it can anyhow be avoided ; it will be a saving of 
time in the end to wait until it clings natui^illy to the 
wall. To this end all loose branches should be cut oft 
about the end of April or the first week in May, and it is 
at this time that walls that arc already covered requiri 
annual attention ; the whole face of the ivy should then 
be gone over with a pair of shears, cutting off all Ioosl^ 
branches, and the greater ];>ortion of the leaves of tlu 
large-leaved kinds. As this is the time when the plant 
on the point of breaking into its new growth, its denuded 
appearance will only last about a fortnight, when the 
whole face of the wJl will be again covered by a surface 
of fresh, green leaves, and ml branches formed ncai 
any uncovered portion of the wall will, from the vigour 
induced by the pruning, at once firmly cling to it. This 
annual pruning will *cause the wall to be covered by a 
felt-like growth of branches, firmly attached, so that no 
violence of wind or weather will disturb it. 

The best quick-growing variety to cover a wnll is the 
common Irish (Jfedera Tlibemica\ n large-lea^ kind. 
Another kind suitable for the same purpose wHedera 
Raigfteriana : it docs not make such a close compact 
growth, but possesses fine, large, leathery foliage, quite 
distinct. The English ivy {fiedera kelix) is a small- 
leaved, close, compact-growing kind, having a very neat 
appearance, but of much slower growth ; fiiis is about 
the best green-leav€d variety for covering b^ks or rock- 
work, for which purpose small-leaved varieties should 
always have preference. AT. beUx aurea macukUa^ H, h, ele- 
gantissma, Hibemica aurea macuhta^ and H. yaponka 
argentea, are Varieties with variegated toyes suitable for 
rock- work, or covering dwarf wans, but all the varie^tes 
mre pf mupb -slower growth, and tne markings are much 
bettexi developed when in an open position* There ere 
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many othet ^Heties, btit named are of the freest 
habit, aid may be bought from is. 9d. to 2s. 6<L each. ' 

PyrHs Japonica^ 6 .r* % alba^Euonymusradicaftsaibo 
marginata^ Escallonia macrantha^ Ceanothns agureus^ 
and C. grandij^m^ Cptoneaster microphylla^ C rotundi- 
flora^ and Sabina elegms^ are all shrubby plants of a 
prostrate Jaabit, suitable for trailing over banks or rock- 
work, or may be trained up dwarf walls, and are handsome 
both in foliage and flower, and require an open position 
and a free soil. Vinca major ^ V. minor^ V fotiis argenteis^ 
y,/. aurciSf and Hyperimm calycinum^ are quick-growing 
evergreen creeping plants, especially valuable as thriving 
vigorously in dense shade. Most of them may be bought 
from IS. to 2s. 6d. each# 

Lathy ru 5 latifolia is the everlasting pea ; Calystegia 
Pubescens plena is a very pretty, double-flowered bind- 
weed of a pleasing rosy colour. Both these arc herba- 
ceous perennials, dying down annually, growing and 
spreading freely, but want an open position. Price is. 
each. 

Convolvulus maior^ tall or running nasturtium, canary 
creeper {Ircpceolum peregrinum\ Maurandia Bar^ 
clayana^ Lophospermum scandens^ Eccremocarpus scaber, 
and Cobcea scandens are annuals, or must be treated as 
annuals for employment out of doors — that is, they must 
be raised from seeid annually ; and the best way to secure 
an early, abundant, and continuous display of bloom is to 
sow them in pots of nice light soil m February or the 
beginning of March, giving them a warm position in the 
greenhouse, and, as soon as large enough, pot them singly 
into five-inch pots ; they will thus be strong for planting 
out in May. Where there is not the convenience for 
doing this, they may be sown out of doors from the 
middle to the end of April, according to the weather. 
They all want a nice light, rich soil to start in when 
planted out, or sown, and should have sunny positions, 
and may be employed wherever floriferous climbing 
plants are desired. Seed of these may be obtained at 
prices varying from 3d. to 6d. per packet 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 

HI. 

Having explained the general working and objects of 
building societies, let us now see how the Act of 1830 assists 
their undertaking. In the first place, no shares must 
exceed 150 in value, but a member is not restricted in the 
number which he may hold. This last fact was at first 
the subject of a good deal of doubt, but it has been lately 
decided that a rule of a building society enabling its mem- 
bers to hold an unlimited numl^r of shares is valid. The 
monthly ^subscriptions to be paid upon account of each 
share must not exceed one pound p^r month. Building 
societies are not allowed, however, to lend money for 
any purpose other than that of purchasing houses or 
land, or for building purposes. Nor must the trustees 
or directors of a builaing society convert it into a frec^ 
hold lai4 society, by purchasing lands out of the fimds 
of the society, for &e purpose of division amongst its 
members. But thc^ can advance money to persons not 
member^, on security of mortgage. 'When a person is 
desirous of buying shares in a buildipg society, for Uie 
purpose of becoming a borrowing member, he can have 
one or mere allotted to him on the Jterms laid down in 
the rules of the society, in addition to which he will 
hdve fi^ably to pay a sum of money, or premium, as 
it 18 i^led, for the privilege of having the $hm$ 
allotted , to lim ; . arid in the case of an investor sooh 
pi^iiim mus^ paid by him if he wishes tb w e an 
a4v«m<^ bf hll :^are$ brfore the same ^ rilalia^^ 
The ai^pt flidSof iS generally determined at 
hm fbr the vidieri: the highest bidddr 


entitled to have his shares advanced on payment of his 
bid, and of all arrears before the time aOtuaUy has expired 
necessary for the realisation of them. 

No member can receive fronuthe funds of the society 
any interest or dividend by way of profit on his shares, 
until the amount of his shares has been fully paid up $ but 
mortgages of the premises bought, or built with the money 
advanced by the society to the borrower, must be depo^d 
with the trustees of the former by the borrowing memb^* 
The form of this deed must be in accordance with the rules 
of the society, express power being given to them by the 
Act, to describe tnerein the forms of conveyances, mort* 
gages, transfers, agreements, bonds, or other instruments, 
necessary for carrying the purposes of the said society 
into execution, and which must be specified, and set 
forth in a schedule to be annexed to them. When 
a person has paid all his subscriptions, arrears of sul^ 
scriptions, fines, and other sums due to the society, he is 
entitled, of course, to a re-conveyance of his property 
mortgaged. Now this, if it were necessary, as in Other 
cases, to draw out a long deed of re-conveyance, wpuld 
cause much inconvenience, and great expense. But it is 
happily laid down in the Act that it shall be lawful for 
I the trustees named in any mortgage made on behalf of 
societies of this nature, to endorse upon any mortgage, 
given by any member of a society to the trustees, a 
receipt for the moneys intended to be secured by such 
mortgage, which shall be sufficient to vacate it, and vest 
the estate in the property comprised in such security in 
the person entitled to the equity of redemption, without it 
being necessary for the trustees of the society to give any 
re-conveyance of the property so mortgaged. 

Another privilege granted to building societies by the 
Act is the exemption of all copies of their rules^ and 
transfers of shares, from stamp duties ; and by an Act of 
George IV., the mortgages given by members to the trua* 
tees of a society are likewise exempted. 

The rules of a building society are drawn up by the 
members themselves, who assemble together and draw 
up such as they may think beneficial to the working and 
management of the society. Should there be a dispute 
on the subject of any of these rules, it is to be determined 
by the vote of the majority of the members present. 
They, however, must not be repugnant to the Act, nor 
to the general law of the realm. Power is also given to 
building societies to frame rules for inflicting fines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, upon any of their mem^rs who shall 
offend against any of their rules ; so that a rule ordering 
that a member making default in his monthly payments 
six consecutive times shall forfeit all previous payments 
is valid. They can also alter and amend their rules, and 
make new ones, as occasion may require. 

As almost every building society nas different rules, we 
win not attempt to give a detailed statement with regard 
to them, but merely remark that they are all drawn up 
after the model prescribed by the Act, and of which we 
have laid before the reader the salient points. In order, 
however, that no abuses may creep into them, it is orderea 
by one of the Acts which are incorporated with that ol 
the Building Societies, that two transcripts of the rules oi 
a benefit building society, signed by.tbree members, and 
countersigned by the clerk or secretary (accompanied in 
the case of any amendment of the rules with an affidavit 
of the clerk or secreta^, or of one of the officers of the 
society, that the provisions of the Act have been duly 
complied with), with all convenient i^peed after the same 
shall be made, or amended, and tune to time after 
every new amendment, shan be suditmitted to the barrister 
appointed to certify the rules of friendly societies, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whe^et* these are calculated to 
carry into effect the int^on of the parties, and in 
Conformity with the Iktv ; and the barrister shaQ advise 
with the clerk, or secjfetary, ii it^ioired, and shalt^ give a 
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certificate on each of his transcripts, that the same are 
in conformity to law, or point out in what parts the rules 
are repugnant to it ; and the barrister shall have a guinea 
for his trouble. One of these transcripts, after it has been 
certified, shall be return^ to the society, and the other 
transmitted by the barrister to the clerk of the peace for 
the county wherein the society is formed, and by him laid 
before the Quarter Sessions, which is authorised to con- 
firm the rules. The transcript is then to be filed with the 
rolls of the session without further fee. After this, the 
rules and amendments are binding on the members 
and officers of the society, and all other persons having 
interest therein. 

Besides this, no society is entitled to reap the benefit of 
the Act, unless all the rules for its management are entered 
in a book kept by an officer of the society appointed for 
that purpose, which book must be open at all times for 
the inspection of members. 

All these regul.ations are conditions precedent to the 
society’s being entitled to the benefit of the statute, 
and, therefore, the omission to fulfil any one of them is 
fatal. 

In case of disputes, unless the rules of a society pro- 
vide for a reference of the differences between a society 
and its members to the justices of the peace, the only 
remedy is by arbitration. There is no power given by the 
Act to apply to a court of law, and, therefore, the plaintiff* 
in such an action would be immediately nonsuited. There 
is, however, considerable doubt as to what are matters 
referable to arbitration, but, to lay it down broadly, wc may 
state that all disputes, connected solely with the affairs of 
the society,, arising between it and any member, or person 
claiming on account of any member or members, can be 
referred as laid down in the Act. 

The number of arbitrators must be specified in the rules 
of the society, as well as the mode of ballot by which 
those to act in such cases arc to be chosen, but they must 
not be less than four in number, of whom three must act 
in every case of dispute ; and they ought to be elected at 
the first meeting of the society, but if elected at a subse- 
quent meeting their election would still be valid. They 
must not, moreover, be interested in the funds of the 
society. Their award must be made according to the 
schedule prescribed in the Act of George IV., which is 
incorporated with the Societies' own Act, and is binding on 
all parties, is final, without appeal, and may be enforced 
by proceedings before justices. A court of equity has no 
jurisdiction to alter the award, unless there be an error on 
the face of it, or it be shown to have been corruptly made. 
The arbitrators may decline to hear counsel, and cannot 
award costs. 

It has always been a difficult matter to decide whether 
the holder of property mortgaged to a building society is 
entitled to vote in the election of knights of the shire, in 
respect of his freehold ; for the reader is doubtless aware 
that no one is entitled to vote in respect of a freehold 
which is not of the clear value of 40s. a year, above all 
charges. But there has bepn a recent decision in the 
Court of Common Pleas, that the question must be re- 
viewed thus t if, after deducting so much of the pay- 
ments of the members' subscriptions, &c., as were made 
on account of interest, and not the sum paid for as 
principal, there remains a 40s. balance of interest, then 
the mortgagor is entitled to vote. 

We have already hinted at the good resulting to bor- 
rowing members of building societies, cannot therefore 
do better than conclude this article with a more explicit 
statement of the benefits accruing to those persons who 
are desirous of purchasing land or houses by enrolling 
themselves as members of a building society. 

We will suppose then that John Doe is renting % house 
at ;£35 per annum, and is desirous of purchasing it, the 
price being Hfi has £so of his own, and t^es two 


shares and a half in a society whose shares aile I30 eacbi 
and the following result happens : — P 


He takes shares at 

;^Taoeach 300 o o 

His o\% n money 50 o o 


He pays to the society 
subscription on aj 
shares at xos. per 

month 15 o o 

Redemption money? 
or, in other words, 
interest on his shares 

at 4 per cent la o o 

Premium on the sum 
paid for the privilege 
of taking shares— 
say /so— which is 
eq lally divided over 
the whole period ... za 10 o 
Interest on jfso ad- 
vanced by himself 
at 5 per cent 2 10 o 


Amount required... jfsso o o 


Annual payment ^42 o o 


Instead, therefore, of paying his landlord a yearly rent 
of jCsS* or ;£35 o in ten years, he pays j£42 a year, or £420 
in the same time, being an increase of per annum, or 
£70 in ten years, to the society. But in the one case 
he acquires no right or title to the house, in the other 
absolute possession— effecting the purchase, in fact, for 
the sum only of £70 more than he would have paid for 
rent during the same period. 

No one can deny that great good arises from the forma- 
tion of these societies, and that they afford great facilities 
for purchasing freeholds. As an investment, there is no 
doubt that they are very profitable ; but, of .course, 
there are drawbacks to all societies and joint-stock asso- 
ciations, and building societies arc not exempt from them 
in any less degree than other companies of the same sort. 
For instance, there are such things as dishonest treasurers 
and improvident directors, and then, of course, the money 
of the shareholders is cither embezzled or squandered, 
and ruin and desolation is the result. But wc are happy 
to say instances of this kind are very rare ; •»and even 
were they more numerous than- they are, we should be 
inclined to think that, even in that case, the evil arising 
from them would be more than counterbalanced by the 
good results brought about by benefit building societies. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Oiestnut The wood of the chestnut-tree pos- 

sesses the property of not altering in bulk when exposed 
to heat or moisture* For this reason it is useful for the 
manufacture of casks for wine or other fluids.^ It also 
possesses the advantage of not giving any disagreeable 
taste to the liquid contained in it. It may also be used 
instead of oak-bark or logwood for tanning leather and 
making ink. The wood of the horse-chestnut is said to 
be so like the wainscot oak that only those who arc 
accustomed to work these woods can detect the dij^<^encc. 
The fruit of the horse-chestnut when ground into ijowder 
makes an excellent paste for shoemakers and bookbinders. 
It is employed in Turkey as a food for horses, especially 
when troubled with short breath or cougl^ They also 
give it to cows, to increase the amount of milk they yield. 
The prickly busks of the hofse-chestnut are also useful for 
tanning leather. 

WaUV'-glass and its i/jrfif.-r-What is commonly known 
by the name of water-glass is a kind of glass containing 
such an excess of alkali as to render it soluble in wato. 
It is employed m production of an artificial stone forbuildi^ 
and other purposes, and also for the purpose of rendering 
porous stone and brickwork mpre capable of resisting ^0 
action of the weathren It is procured by melting 
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Sftnd or quartz with soda^ or potash and^ charcoal. The 
fused iSass is mixed with water in an iron vessel, and 
boiled until it is dissolved. When pieces of flint, ikone, 
sand; or substances are saturated with this liquid, 

pressed in moulds, and exposed to heat in an oven, it 
forms an artificial stone of great hardness, capable in 
some cases of receiving a fine polish. Solution of waters 
glass may be employed tP preserve brick and stonework 
from the action of the weather, by first painting them over ! 
with it, and thdh applying a 
second coat of a solution of 
chloride of calcium, formed by 

dissolving chalk in muriatic 

acid. • 

The Vegetable Marrow . — '' 

This vegetable, if properly '** \ \ 

dressed, is a mild, light, and / t / ' '• » 

wholesome food, and may be \ ; ( { ( j I • ] 

used for culinaiy purposes in \ \ \ J J / 

every stage of its growth. \ '\ / 

When very young, it may be 

sliced and fried with butter; 

when older, it may be sliced Tig. i. 

and stewed with rice, or 

merely boiled, and servM like asparagus, with toasted 
bread ; when completely grown, it is thought to resemble 
the pumpkin, and may be employed either mashed like 
turnips or baked in a pie. According to Gerald^ the pulp 
of this vegetable may be employed as a poultice to in- 
flamed swellings, ana it relieves headache if applied to 
the affected part. 

Dry Rot , — A remedy has been discovered by using 
which this destructive enemy to the woodwork of a house 
may be destroyed or arrested. What is known as “ dry 
rot,” is caused by the spores 
of a species of fungus (the 
Merulius lacrymans) which, 
though they are sometimes 
carried by currents of air to 
the scene of their future de- 
vastation; are more frequent- 
ly present in the soil upon 
which the house is built, at . 
the time of erection, and are 
brought into near contact 
with the woodwork in the 
filling up between the joists, 
or sometimes even in the 
mortar. Notwithstanding its 
name, dry rot does not act 
upon perfectly dry timber, 
but begins its ravages when- 
ev^ tha wood is in the ne- 
cessary state of humidity. Fig. 3. 

It may be prevented by mix- 
ing with the rubbish used for Ailing in the floors, the 
*^tank-wast^” from alkali works, or the sanie substance 
will completely check it if already developed. Tank- 
waste «ts of no commercial value, and may be had at 
alkali works for fetching ; it wholly destroys this species 
of vegetable life,' and generates no bad smeil whatever. 

A Simple ana Effective Method of Removing a ' Particle 
of Orit^ &*c,^ffom the Eye, — ^An’y small foreign silitl^ahce 
nfay be removed from the eye with the greatest case^ and 
^ smajllest amouit of Irritation to pupil, by tnedns of 
a httle piece^ paper roHed up like a spill, and ukhi^' the 
dad. Iliis IS a remedy which will generally pd at 
}iand ih’btacbs where siich an accident is likdy to habben, 
oarage, and where other thin^ 
w'psIl^^ieinasy'be'M 

is not generally 

(kiiSmat cnarraaT ^ aim 
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household amusements.— xli. 

HOW TO MAKE A FEW IMPROMPTU TOYS. 

There are a number of toys \^ich can be made in the 
moments of relaxation in the midst of the family circle, 
which cost nothing, and which are highly amusing to 
children, more so, indeed, than bought ones, since thera 
is with these the additional pleasure and excitement of 
watching the process of making. With some of those 
which we are about to describe 
I we have ourselves often kept a 

I circle of children in a state of 

great merriment, and we do 
not doubt but that some of 
our readers may do the same. 

The Animated Serpent,’-^ 
Take a card (a plain one is 
best), And cut out the form of 
?lfc ifSI ^ serpent, as shown by the 
dotted line in Fig. 1. Make a 
hole at A and pass through it 
-r IN a string, by which to suspend 

Fjg. 2. the serpent from the mantel- 

shelf, or to hold it in the hand. 
The weight of the card will cause the head to fall some 
inches below the point to which the thread is attached at ' 
the tail, and when the serpent is hung or held in a slight 
current of air, such as that before the fire, it will begin to 
revolve, as though alive, with greater or less rapidity,, 
according to the strength of the current. This toy never 
fails to give delight to children ; and it may be made to 
more closely resemble a natural snake by striping ' oi 
spotting the body with green and black, as indicated in 
Fig. 2, and by adding two glass beads as eyes. 

The Head which Rolls its 
Eyes and Wags its Tongue. 
—Double a piece of not too 
stiff writing paper, and draw 
on one side a head — that of 
a dog, or a frog, is good, s0» 
is a grotesque human head t 
the eyes and mouth should 
be of a somewhat exagge- 
rated size ; the fonner must 
be cut completely out, and 
a slit made across the latter 
(see Fig. 3). Upon the other 
litilf of the paper make two- 
dots to correspond with the- 
eyes, and for the tongue cut 
Fie. 4. through the paper, as shown> 

by the dotted line in Fig. 4. 
The tongue thus made is 
thrust through the mouth 
slit, and by slightly moving 
the back paper the tongue wiay be made to roll and wag^ 
and the eyes to roll about so as to produce a variety of 
ludicrous expressions. 

7 lr. Boy in the Coffeepot — On a plain piece of 
stiff paper draw a coffee-pot of the coxttmon upright 
shape, but without a lid, and cut a slit across the top v 
then take a strip of paper, of the same width as the slit, 
except at one end, where it must be wide enough to allow 
of cutting what will at once be the Kd ^ the cofleerpot 
and the muffin” cap of the boy, and upon this draw the 
face and cap* and cut out the fatter. Ihit the lower cro 
of the strip through the dit, and draw It tightly do«n 
behind. Nothing will now be seCn but the coffi^-I^ 
with its lidoht^^^^ is in thiS 'Stme that thetoywioj™ 
fitst be given to childnsd ; ihen, % slowly pushing me 
strip upwi^S wfdi life the boy will oe tttaw to 

enierge firdfn the to the great amae«idtot of 

the little ones, : . ■ , *• *■ 
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COOKERY.---LXXXVL 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. (^continued from f. 260). 
CSteUttes d^Agneau (Lamd Chops) arc prepared for 
Uble in the manner direof.ed for cdteUttes de mou^on» 
CSteleties d^Agneau d la Parmesane {Lamb Chops with 
Parmesan Cover some lamb chops with melted 

butter, and sprinkle them over with bread-crumbs and 
grated Parmesan cheese. Then beat up two raw eggs, 
and steep the meat in it, and again cover them with more 
breadcrumbs and cheese. F ry them in butter until they arc 
of a good colour, and pour some tomato sauce over them. 

Ris d*Agneau {Lamb with Rice ). — This dish is prepared 
in the same manner as directed for ris de veau. 

Blanqueites de Agneau {Ragoht of Lamb )* — Cut some 
roast lamb into small pieces, and divide a few mushrooms 
into quarters, and fry them in butter ; then add some 
Aour, the quantity of which will depend on the kind of 
ragoQt required, and mix it well with the mushrooms. Now 
pour in some jus or stock broth, and add salt, p)cppcr, 
parsley, and chives. Put in also with them the minced 
lamb, and simmer them over a gentle fire for half an hour, 
and thicken it before sending to table with two raw eggs 
beaten up. Continue to stir the contents of the stewpan 
until the eggs are well mixed, and then serve it up, with 
the juice of half a lemon squeezed in. 

Pieds de Veau d la Poulette {Calved Feet stewed wifh 
Herbs )* — Boil some calves* feet, remove the bones, and 
cut the flesh into a number of small pieces. Placq them 
in a stewpan with butter, mushrooms, seasoning hcfbs, 
and a couple of shalots, chopped up as fine as possible, 
together with salt, pepper, and two cloves. Expose them 
to heat over a gentle Are, and add some flour to thicken. 
Pour in afterwards some stock broth, and simmer at 
a gentle heat until the fluid is reduced to half. Then 
add three eggs beaten up together, and the juice of a 
lemon, some verjuice, or a little vinegar. Remove the 
pan from the Are, and mix well together. 

Tite de Veau an Naturel {Cal/^s Head Boiled ). — Take 
a calfs head, and having cleaned it well, place it in 
boiling water, and allow it to blanch for at least half an 
hour, then take it out and place it in cold water to cool 
it. Remove the upper jaw as far as the eye, and also the 
bones covering the top of the head. Tie up the head in 
a piece of thin white linen, taking care to preserve its 
shape as much as possible. It is also advisable before 
tying it up, to cover it over with slices of lemon to 
blanch it. Then beat up a handful of flour or potato- 
starch, in a saucepanful of water, add some butter, or 
bacon cut in small pieces, carrots, onions, parsnips, 
thyme, parsley, basil, salt, and pepper, together with a 
lemon cut in slices, and from which the seeds have been 
removed. Place the saucepan over the fire until the 
contents boil, then introduce the calfs head into it. When 
ready, serve it with sauce piquante, sauce poivrade, or 
sauce d Ift ravigote* 

Pieds de Veau Frits {Calved Feet Fried),-- Boil some 
calves’ feet, take out the bones, cut the meat in pieces, 
and place them to soak in a pickle made with vinegar, 
salt, pepper, parsley, chives, thyme, basil, bay-leaves, with 
some butter and flour, browned over the fire. Then re- 
move the pieces, cover them with flour, fry them, and 
serve them with parsley. If preferred, the pieces may be 
tovered before frying them with pdte d frire* 

Masdhn en Chevreuil {Mutton Cooked like Venison) . — 
Steep a mlet of a leg of mutton for a day or two, accord- 
ing to the season, in a mixture of vinegar, onions, thy^, 
bay-leaves, salt, nutmeg, and pepper. Then roast , the 
meat, and serve it with sa$ice d la pdhrade. , 

Veq^Rdii {Roast <Iover the meat with^ slices of 
bacon, W roast it for a considerable time before a yqzy 
•low fire, by which means the juices wifi tioi be dried hjp, 
as they would be if cewked at a higher heat 


. Fraiu A Veau <at Naiurel {Calfs (3rm ’Ste^ 
[the crow is the fat that covers the stom^h anq ihtes- 
tiiries of the cdf].— Blanch in boiling y/iXtx for 4^ quarter 
of ah ho^ then dip in cold water to cool it, and billow it to 
drain. Then cook it in a stewpan over a slow fire, with 
slices of bacon, stock broth, and wliite wine, together with 
an onion, parsley, chives, thyme, and a bay-leaf. When 
done, boil down<the contents of the stewpan, and add tbit 
some small cucumbers and a little vinegar, and serve it as 
a sauce. .1 

Fraise de Veau Friie {Calf's Crow Fried ), — Cook the 
calf’s crow au naturel^ cut it iii pieces, and steep it for 
an hour in a marinade composed of parsley, chives, and 
shalots, chopped up small, and mixed with butter, vinegar, 
salt, and pepper. Afterwards di{» them in pdte d Jdire^ 
and fry them of a brown colour. 

Fraises de Veau d dOrieniale {Calved Crows Dressed 
in the Eastern Manner ).— some calves’ crows in the 
manner directed for fraise de veau au naturel^ and 
before sending to table add some jus blond' zsxd. a little 
curry-powder. 

Langue de Cochon Fourrie {Preserved Pigfs Tongue ), — 
This is prepared in the manner directed for langue de 
veau fourrfe. 

Langue de Cochon d la Mayonnaise {Pi^s Tongue 
Picklm in the Mayonnaise Manner) is prepared in the 
manner directed for Jambon d la M^otmaise. 

Zurd en Planches {Rasher of Bacon ). — Take some 
slices of fat pork, and rub it with dry salt, finely powdered, 
using one pound of salt to ten of pork fat Lay the 
pieces in a pan, one on the other, and cover them with a 
board loaded with some heavy stones, and let them 
remain for about a month. Afterwards hang the bacon 
up to dry in a well- ventilated and dry. room. The quality 
ot the bacon will be improved by the addition of half an 
ounce of saltpetre to each pound of salt. 

Chair dm Chevreuil { Venison).— Before cooking venison, 
t should generally be steeped in a pickle composed of 
vinegar, pepper, spices, aromatic herbs, parsley, 
chfvef, aii4.^ice;fi onions, for at least forty-eight hours, or, 
if it k a large plecO, for five or six days. Verison may 
bo cooked either 4./^ braise j or roasted, and sent to table 
With highly seasoned. 

Jtiivre i^dre ). — The young rabbit resembles the hare, 

* ■ ' ^be distinguished from it by feeling the fore paws 
10 first Joint ; if they project a little the creature 
. ^ ' 

t^ro Rbti {Roasted //hr/),— Broil the hare slightly 
.>ver die COsdSf 10 jgive firmness to the flesh, then cover it 
with slkos.iif wme fat from the neck to the legs. Then 
roast it for ah nour, and serve it with sauce piquants pre- 
pared with the crushed liver. 

Filets de Libvre en Civet {Slices of Hare in ^ash)^ 
Remove the flesh from a roast hare, and cut it in strips. 
Afterwards break the bones, and cook with them some 
butter and flour, onions, parsley, thyme, chives, salt, 
pepper, red wine, and stock broth. Boil them down to 
one-fourth, and having strained the gravy, put the slicci$ 


of hare into it, and servo it up without again boilii^ it. 

Uh;re en Ciyet {Hare in Hash). — Cut a h^ wO 
pieces, and save the bipod* TJien brown a spoonful Of 
flour with some butter, and 000k some s^i^ onipps m it, 
and take them out when done. Then put in some pkeps 
of baepn, and when sufficiently done, add the hafO,;and 
a Sufficient quantity of water, or, red wine and stO^k 
biNoth to ...I4 

(Huoxi in it. Let it jiimiher i . 
bl^ofl'iii '«lSt1> it, a^d liibc' it .tlK^|?^1>Iy 
t]^ic)c^it 
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Cut some, of potions, together with 

ciaiTOts,|piionSj piursleyi chives, pay- leaves, salt, pe^er, 
and thyme, Sixhmcr the whole in white wine for an nour 
and a half, and strain the liqqor. Kow line the inside of 
a stewpan with slices of bacon, put in it tlie flesh of tlie 
hare, mixed wjth pork and round of veal cut in pieces^ 
and scasQp with. pepper and spices, but no salt. Pour 
over it the liquor ootained by stewing the bones, and 
cover it with slices p£ bacon. Then cook it in a moderate 
heat, let it got coM, and serve it in a tureen. 

mx Fines Herbes {Rabbit with Herbs ). — Cut a 
rabbit in pieces, and place it in a stewpan with butter, 
parsley, chives, mushrooms, bay-leaves, basil, and thyme, 
cut in very small pieces^ When done, add a spoonful of 
dour to thicken it. Kow pour in some stock broth, or 
white wine, and a spoonful of Jus, if you have it, if not, 
some more stock broth may be used instead. Season 
the whole with salt and pepper, and boil it down to the 
■consistence of sauce. Before sending it to tabic, crush 
the liver of the rabbit, which has been previously cooked, 
.'lUd mix it well together with the gravy. 

Lapin Rbti {Roast Rabbit ). — Rabbits are roasted in the 
manner directed for lilvre rbti. 

Syllabub under the Cow . — Take a large china or odier 
handsome bowl. If so fortunate as tO possess a showy 
punch-bowl that will answer the purpose. In it mix 
together smooth the white of an egg, and a coffee-cupful 
of rich cream. Add half a pound of sugar broken into 
lumps, a pint of good white wine, the juice of a lemon, 
and a glass of brandy or rum. Stir all , together, and take 
the bowl to a cow already half milked. Throw in a dozen 
ratafias, and get the dairymaid to milk^the cow into the 
bowl till it froths so high that you fear its running over. 
Then carry it carefully to your .store-room, and let it 
remain untouched until next day: You may sprinkle over 
the top, here, and .there, a few smstll patches of grated 
nutmeg. 

Clear Cal^^s Foot Jelly.— \i you require only a small 
quantity of jelly, an ox-foot or two calrs feet will make a 
pint and a half, or perhaps more. Take care to select 
nice large*, while-looking, fresh-boiled feet ; and if you 
can buy them ready cleaned and scalded, it saves a great 
deal of trouble. Cut them into pieces, taking out any 
<lark-looking bits ; put them into a stewpan with six pints 
of cold water and the rinds of two lemons peeled very 
thin. Let them boil without ceasing five or six hours, 
until the liquor is much reduced. Strain it through a 
cullender or sieve, and let it ste^d all night. Next morn- 
ing, take off all the grease you dm with a knife, and wipe 
up the rest with'blptting-paper. Piit, your rough jelly into 
a stewpan and melt it pyer the fire. 11 the jplly for an 
invalid to whomwine is not allowed, add the jukc^of Six 
or eight jemons ; if notj the juice of three lesmons; three- 
quarters of a of sherry, and a table-spbonful of 
brandy. Siyeeten to taste. Mix these together, and let 
them just bdk Then take the jelly off the fire, and let it 
stand till no more, than milk vk^arm^ Thep set it pn the 
fire again, and Stir in thp whites of six eggs without 
beating|^them> and half the.^shdls. brohen; smdL keep 
tstirring it constantly with a tinn^ irop-wirc whisk, until 
it boils up with a fine whita'head.r , Let it stand , to. settle 
a few minutes. Have.your igamiel. qui^ dean, 

seady at hand ; dip the pointed , end.^ into tmilmg water ; 
aqueem the water ith^« y-ith a? teacup talfo 

suit t^ egg-shells apd what jelly . cmnes with them,, arid 
put |]|(m,fiirstvinto the,hPt,tom pf aiti^r^tlia^ 

pour the Jdly very, gerijdyi! by cupfuls the pag^ 

It sbr^in the basin, pb^ced undqr^jib at 
straining it is thick and cloudy^; it ru^st,bppef!sc4 ^pvigh 


contains. Then carefully wash it, and replace the milk in 
it, with some salt. Tie with a piece of string the openings 
of the stomach, to prevent its contents from escaping, and 
place in an earthdiware jar, with half a pint of brandy 
mixed with six ounces of wate^ and let it remain for a 
month in a cool place, talking care that the mouth of the 
jar shall be well covered. The contents arc then to be 
filtered Ihrough unsized paper, and preserved in a well- 
stoppered bottle. Half a teaspoonful of this fluid will 
be sufficient to coa^late one pint of milk. 

Frontage A la Crkrne {Cream Cheese).— Wix a glassful 
of good cream with a pint of milk, and add halt a tea- 
spoonful of prbsure pour faire cailler le lait. Mix them 
thoroughly, and place the vessel containing them in a warm 
lace until the milk is coagulated. Then fill up a wicker 
asket of the shape the cream cheese is desired to be 
with the curds, and allow the whey to drain off for some 
hours. Then place it in a shallow dish, and fill it two- 
thirds full with good cream. 

Crbme en Mousse {Whipped Cream ). — Take half a pint 
of cream, or twice that quantity of good milk boiled down 
to half. Sweeten it with a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
and add half a teaspoonful of powdered gum arabiq pre- 
viously dissolved in orange-flower water. Beat up the 
liquid until it is converted into a froth, and send it to table 
immediately. If preferred, the froth may be frozen by 
placing the vessel in a pan of icc, mixed with salt or 
chloride of calcium. The mouth of the vessel should 
also be covered with a saucer filled with the same com- 
position, to prevent the contact of the warm atmosphere. 
The cream may be flavoured with anything that is 
likely to be agreeable, prevbusly to beating it into froth. 
This cream may be coloured any tint that m£^ be desired. 
The blue colour is given by the addition of a little sul- 
phate *of indigo, the yellow by an infusion of saffron. 
When these two colours are mixed in different propor- 
tions, greens of various tints are produced. A mixture of 
carmine and carbonate of potash yields a violet A 
superb rosq colour may be produced, by the following 
process : — Tie up four ounces of safflower in a bag, and 
work it about with the hands in water. Then boil it in 
water in which a few grains of pure carbonate of potash 
has been dissolved. Filter the solution, and add lemon- 
juice as long as it forms a precipitate, which is then to be 
collected, carefully dried,. and preserved for use. A small 
quantity of this substance added to the cream will be 
sufficient to colour it. Carmine may also be used for this 
puipose if preferred. 

Crime en Mousse au Cafi {Whipped Cream with 
Coj^ee),—This is prepared in the same manner as crime 
eit mousse, by the addition of a spoonful of a strong 
infusion of coffee. The whipped creaxp prepared in this 
way is of a light brown colour. It tnay, however, be 
obtained ffee from colour by the following process : — 
Take two ounces of coffee, and roast them until they 
assume a light brown colour. When ready, throw it at 
once into the cream, and let it remain for an hour hdhei 
being used. If wished, some more sugar may also be 
added to these preparations. . 

Crime en Mousse Chocolat {Whipped Cream wUk 
Chocolate). — Make lour ounces of chocolate into a paste 
with boiling water, and add it gradually to the sweetened 
cream to which an extra quantity of gum has been 
added. , 

Crime 4 la Vantlle en Mousse {Whi^tbd Cream Fla- 
vbnffd with Vanitla).r--Smmet spine vanilla in cream 
for a few minutes, ana then strain it into the cream befoie 
conVeitii^ it Into froth. 

Crlmteen Mousse (^hipped Cream mti^ 

quantfe bf i SpgaV and gum ihust bis 
incrca^ jri tins .prepara^Oh e$ much again, witb the 

idditidn cr ha^l a gbis^Ul df any liqueur that Miy bo 
sdeoted.', :i;,; 
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through the hole in the shuttle, and the shuttle is fiBed 
with cotton to about level with the sides, but notftuller, as 
that would have a tendency to force the ends open. The 


Tatting, although (it may be considered) of recent intro- ring is placed over the left thumb, and the pin allowed to 
duction in modern timSs, is merely a revival of an art hang down. The tatting-stitch consists of two parts ; 


practised by our grandmothers. 


;ly a revival of an art hang down. The tattmg-stitch consists of two parts ; 
It has, however, been first, the cotton is taken between the thumb and forefinger 


considerably extended in its processes, and rendered of of the left hand, passed round the first toints«of all the 
more general utility by the manner in which it is now fingers, as shown in Fig. 3, and brought back to between 
practised. The old tatting, although performed in the the thumb and forefinger. The shuttle is then passed 
same stitch, was always worked with one thread only ; under the cotton, between the fore and middle fingers (as 


and although in modern practice this still applies to is also shown), and back again over it, without turning 
simple patterns, a great advance has been made by the the shuttle round, and leading the cotton which flows 
' s for more _ from it to the right. This will form a 


introduction of two threads for more _ from it to the right. This will form a 

complicated designs. A new clement of half-stitch in the circle of cotton upon 

variety has also been secured by the that which flows from the shuttle ; and 

introduction of purls or loops. this latter must be k^t tight, or there 

As a description of work which can will be danger, in beginning, of forming 

be conveniently carried in a \txy small the stitch in it upon the cotton of the 

compass, tatting is almost unrivalled ; circle, which would make a knot, and 

and it has another advantage in the ’ prevent the cotton of the circle being 

extreme cheapness of its materials, g drawn up when required, 

while the w^ork done in it is capable of ‘ * % The second part of the stitch re- 

being applied to a great number of R scmbles the first, except that instead of 

purposes, such as, in white cotton, to (f H fl ^ passing the shuttle first under and then 

edgings and insertions for trimming J! ft over the cotton, it has, in this instance,, 

under- clothing and baby linen, for to be passed first over and back under - 

making caps, for trimming aprons of Fig ^ ^ By this double action, a number of 

black silk or satin, and * y stitches, varying accord- 

summer dresses in any \ jn ing to the pattern, have 

washing material, for ^ ^ to be formed in succes- 

anti-macassars, d’oylcys, ^ w sion, which are then to* 

toilette-covers, &c. ; and, ^ 1 ^ drawn into a ring by 

in black, or a mixture ^ releasing the circle of 

of black and white, for ^ iilP^ cotton from the fingers, 

parasol covers instead of ^ This, in the old tatting, 

lace, for trimming bon- \ 1 nJi y comj^-ised the whole pro- 

nets, &c. For these latter \ 1 ^ rings had 

uses tatting is sometimes \ _ V/ yF ijjr afterwards to be sewn, 

worked in silk, but, in \ \ together to form the pat- 

our opinion, less success- ^^1 1/"* rnodern tat- 

fully than in cotton. ^***'*^ ^ ting the necessity for 

. The chief implement . ^ sew'ing together is ob- 

used in tatting is the ^ J ** ^ viated by the use of loop» 

shuttle (Fig. i), in select- m / t>*‘ “ purls,” which are 

ing which care should be j ^ ^ made by introducing the 

taken to choose one that ^ vj ^ pltt through the first half 

is long and not too thick, \ ^**'‘*^^ of a stitch, and leaving 

as it is easily re-filled \ ijar there till the cotton i» 

and the cotton joined by \ n ZiF' \r^ secured by making the 

a knot, whilst it is diffi- \ ^ second half, when the 

cult to pass a thick and \ Jr pin may be removed; 

clumsy shuttle through \ ii ^ hooting the cotton 

the loops. The ring and through the leop thus 

pin (Fig. 2) is used by ' formw while making the 

most tatters, and is un- ^ fig. 4. next ring, the two arc 

doubtedly useful in coarse firmlyjoined. 

work ; but its place may be supplied by an ordinary pin In tatting with two threads, the end of the cottdn on 
of a large size, and for fine work the latter is in our the shuttle and the end of the cotton on the reel have to 
opinion preferable. A shuttle in ivory would cost six- be tied together in a firm knot. This knot has toetod held 
pence, and they may be bought of higher prices, one in between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand t and 
tortoiseshell costing two shillings. Rings and pins also instead of forming a circle of cotton upon the fingers^ 
vary in price, according to material ; a good one in gilt that thread which is attached to the reel is twisted severaA 
brass may be bought for sixpence. times round the middle finger, as shown in Fig. 4. From 

About the best kind of white cotton that can be used Is this the stitches and loops are made upon the cotton in 
the Boar's Head and for ordinary tatting, for inser- the shuttle in^the s^c manner as before. Tatting[^ 
tion, edging, &c., iS is the best size. For coarse work, two threads thus admits of ipaking lines either strm^t 
such as anti-macassars, 16 should be used ; for caps. &c., or curved, whilst tvith the single thread rings only cain^be 
20 and 30 will be found most suitable ; for very aeiicate formed, and for any elabomte pattern a combination of 
work 40 may be used. Any good unglazed sewing cotton the two methods is nedessai^, ^ 1 : 

of Diaper size may be made use of for blapk work.' ’‘The In Fig. 5 is shoi^n a simple pattern, suitably for <use as 
“ Boar’s Head ” cottons cost threepence-halfpenny i^el edging, to oe worked in one thread only. This might well 
of 2O0 yards. . . ‘ \ 1 form a first IfesSon for a b^hner. The cottOn bcing tdlto 

- In proceeding to work, the end of the cotton is paSs^ I upOn t^ie' fingers, ai^shown in Fig. eight stitches navfi to 
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be formed, then a purl, then four stitches 
four rtMee stitches, and draw the ring t( 


second ring, four stitches are made, 

'I .ikan 




tches and a purl, riien kinds of work, therefore, it never requires to be cut. The 
ing together. In the designs used for white work are auso equally applicable 
le, and the cotton is for grey or black cotton. 

rh the purl on the last l%e work, when finished, is ^variably dirty hrom con- 
irl, then four stitches, tact with the hands, and it is m>t always easy, owing to 
the third leaf of the the closeness of the stitches and the hardness of the 

thread, to clean it. The 
better plan is to soak it 
in clean spring water ibr 
twenty.four hours before 
Fifi. s. washing. 

Tatting work should be 
starched with very thin 
starch only, and every 
loop should be picked out 
with a pin before ironing, 
which should be done 
with a very cool iron. 
Exceedingly fine tatting 
should be got up without 
the use of starch. 


«t^ms Iinon that of the DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

LVl. 

WAI Kk IN THE HEAD. 

This disease is not very well 
fitted for popular treatment. 
Wc content ourselves with a 
few hints by which its exist- 
ence may be recognised. 

One remark is of the 
greatest importance, namely, 
that many children are sup- 
posed to have water in the 
head who are quite free from 
it This is particularly true of 
young infants in summer time, 
who are teething or being 
brought up on artificial food. 
Such children in hot weather 
very readily get an intractable 
diarrhoea, vomiting, and puig- 
ing ; they become exhausted, 
and lie in a very prostrate 
state, sleeping with their eyes 
half open. To bystanders, atid 

suited lor an anti-macassar, oy ^ even sometim^ 

simply rcpeating^t^ill the de- were ^affcScS^ 

then broken off, and 

all the successive cif* sb^^ttulng ^ t hes e com- 

cl» aiftemkds arefmade with two threads. Thie cotton plaints will be (bund under the hisad “ Diantea,*te 
muM 'be Ivohen off at the completion of each circle. the earlier papen of this seriiis, descnbmg the dise^s 

Tatting is a description of work for which no gii^ of infants, . I,,et it suffice here tp these are ttm, 

minsber , of .patterns is tequired; its elements aiie so properiy spebh%. cases of , ^#l£the he^. , 
simple jth^iWr tnprifly introducing jVtelbMrwed ieiiej Thw ac)^ rowhljr ^pesfSm jtsifo kinds of CW.# 
titioios,' it is ^sy to produce a variety, qf phasing and water in slow 

Qr%i^^de&ignag^ peculiar 'ad vantage^ is^ other, 

d wquitem^^^?' a varif^tv df duiwscs : unlike most or bttnns to enlarge i aaid the enlargement 


trefoil, make four stitches, 
and join^ as before ; then 
four and a purl, tljen eight, 
and draw together. Before 
making the next trefoil, 
carry along the cotton for 
the length of the last; 
then begin and procesd 
as before. 

Fig. 6 is edging worked 
with two threads. This has 
to be made at two opera- 
tions ; first, the double row 
of trefoils with the con- 
necting stems, the rings 
being worked upon the 
thre^ of the shuttle, the 
stems upon that of the 
reel. When the length of this 
is completed, the line at the 
bottom by which it is to be 
sewn to the linen, with the 
small connecting rings, are 
added ; the former being 
worked on the thread of the 
reel, the latter on that of the 
shuttle. 

Fig. 7 is a pattern which, as 
we have shown it, is best 
adapted for laying 'on dresses, 
aprons, &c., as a trimming, or, 
if the squares be brought side 
to side instead of corner to 
comer, if, will make a good 
insertion pattern. The stems 
and rings are of course worked 
on two threads, as in the last. 
When one square is com- 
pleted, the cotton must be 
broken off and the joining 
made, as shown, by the purl. 

Fig. 8 1 $ a round pattern, 
suited for an anti-macassar, by 
simply repeating it till the de- 
sired size is reached, 
or for a, d’oyley, by 
surrounding it with jg 

circles of rings and 
lines like the two 
outermost, but of pro- 
portionately larger 
size in their details. , 

In wofking this the 

four rings in the cen- ^ 

irp are made with one 

thread ; the cotton is 

then bmken off, and 

all the successive cif- 
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FRUIT DAINTIES. 


to a painful and disfi^ing degree. Before the enlaige* 
ment of the head begins to be it appear 

that the child som^ow or other is not altogether right 
and strong. There may be great slowness pf^ the ^process 
of teething, great weakness and flabbiness of the limbs^ 
irritability and peevishness of temper ; sometimes a lia^ 
bility to spurious or false croup, as it is called ; or there 
may be actual convulsions from time to time. Nearly 
always it wiU be noticed that a falling off in the child's 
healm precedes the enlargement of the head, that it 
grows thinner, and loses its healthy appearance. The 
whole body, pf the child is diminutive, including the face, 
which has the effect of making the head appear larger. 
The eyes are displaced so that the white of the upper 
portion protrudes below the upper eyelid, and the pupil is 
half hidden below the lower lid. In this fonn of water 
in the head, the child is generally young when the disease 
logins, though it may extend over many months or years. 

Causes , — The causes of this condition are various, and 
somewliat obscure. Generally there is some weakness of 
constitution in the child, either dating front its birth, or 
induced by improper or insufficient food. The exact 
nature and probable causes of this weakness can only be 
investigated properly by a medical man. 

Treatment, — ^We have not much to say on this subject, 
because the case is far beyond domestic treatment ; and 
it must be confessed that even doctors cannot do much 
generally to abate cither the size of the head or the 
consti^tional defect on which the disease seems to 
depend.. As the constitution is weakly, it is. of vital im- 
portance to sustain the health of the child. Diarrhoea 
should, be cured. Good milk should be given plentifully 
to children under twelve months. After this, in addition 
to milk, a little beef-tea may be giv^ as a part of the 
diet. Perhaps cod-liver oil is the most important remedy. 
Of course, fresh air is of the greatest value. 

ACUTE WATER IN THK head. 

This 15 a very different disease from the above, and one 
little I known, to non-professional people. The cases pf it 
not numerous. They occur, for tne most part, at ages 
w|ien ,tke bones of the head are nx^, and they cannot be 
distended with fluid as in the chronid form of water, in 
the bead described above, and common to young diildren. 
In, '.tibis /disease there is an excess of water i in me central 
parts of the. brain, but it is not in great <mantity,a3 in 
chrpnic, vari^y, ! It has to be measured by draebrhs 
ounces, not by .pints pr quarts. / 

the above disease in its onset, there 

M uerally soine falling off in the appearance of the 
Die is a little thinner, and does not eat so well, 
.days or weeks of slight ailment, with or without, 
headache, there is a, decided complaint 
of j^in in the head. This iai geinenilly a sharp 
which ,piay the child sci^ib out mi be incapable 
of btanng life light. Coindidently with>;.thcse syt^oms^ 
there are two or three a/ 

the banvels^^^o that they dan Viiproety begot^ to actnt 
and vomiting. The vomiting^ cannot^l^ traced 
cmif pf diet, and it is urgent, (^bTiiring'eVerything---blt^ 
cypn the taking of a little water. These symptoms m'dy | 
bp accompanied with a degree of feverishness which may " 
c4n$C, Ao cbntplaint to be taken for remittent fever. The 
pi^e is hfst quick and then becomes slow, and then 
If the disease is unchecked, insensibility 
cQinpk on gradually, accompanied,, perhaps, with squinf- 
in^Tfbnvqlsions. 

Carnes Treatfneut—T^s te a disease of gi^ve 
character, aridf.fcftuh^tcly, not commPn. It impu^.a 
^yeakn^ pf dpnsthutibn, and often, at ^aine timp^ m 
exdpsstyp senstfivenpss of the brain apd n<^Plis 
AU lollies, delicate or epnaumpti^p . tendencies 
dhpiild treat bbiidrcn that get thin catefuliy— su$]p^d 


lessons, send them to bed soon, and send for the 
doctor when anything is wrong with them. Wlgpre any 
such case has happened in a family, the other children 
should be carefully protected from four bad things-^loss 
of sle^, exposure to cold with insufficient clothing, too 
much teaching, and improper food. Good milk is a veiv 
important element in the diet, and of all medteihes cat 
culated to prevent this disease, cod-liver oil is the best 
We give no particulars of the treatment of the disease^ 
for it is quite beyond the sphere of domestic medicine. 


FRUIT DAINTIES.— V. 

ALMONDS.'* 

Almond Tart — Roll out a sheet of good paste an inch 
thick, make it in the shape of a tart, and place on it some 
almonds blanched and beaten into a paste with an equal 
weight of sugar, and also some cream, grated nutmeg, 
and bread-crumbs. Bake the tart in an oven at a gentle 
heat, taldng care not to close the door. 

Another Kittd of Almond Thr/.— Cover a dish with 
some good paste, and lay on it half a .pound Pf almonds 
beaten up with a little water, and mixed with a pint of cream, 
the yolks of some eggs, and half a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar. Lay strips of paste across the top or the tart, 
in diamond shape, and bake it in a moderately heated 
oven. Before sending it to tabic place a piece of candied 
citron or lembii-peel in each diamond-shaped space. 

Ainwnd ynsnUes, — Beat into a paste a pound of 
blanched almonds with water, add double that quantity of 
loaf-sugar and some white of eggs beatpn into a froth. Put 
them in a pan' over a' moderate fire, stirring the mixture 
continually until it becomes sufficiently stiff. Let it get 
cold, and then roll it inCp jumbles and lay them on plates 
covered with sugar and bake them in a cool oven. 

Another W^y to Make A Imond JumSlei,— M ake a paste 
of two pounds of loaf^sugar and the same Quantity of ftne 
flotir, with whites of beaten up. Add to it two 
pounds of blanchpd almonds, a pound of butter, and a pint 
of cream* l^oll the paste into jumbles and bake them. 

Almond Prawlvis, ■*— Take equal parts of the best 
Jordan almonds and loaf-sugar. Put the sugar into a 
pah i^ith a Itetle water and boil it into a syrup, then add 
the almond V and, continue to boil until they are candied, 
t^ing . care to stir them continually until dty. Then 
ttnpty^ them into a dish, and remove .any loose pieces that 
may Adhere to them. Afterwards put them back into the 
pan, and place the pan over a slow fife until the oil 
begins to exude from the almond^ 

Almond Custard . — Beat two pourids of blanched al- 
monds into a paste ytkh water, and mix them with two 
quarts of cream, tho;’:i^it!fes,of twenty eggs, and oqe pound 
.^"l^f-sugar. lijace th* c^tard into mouMs, and bake 
a^^«'^m0derate hiwt.-'-^' , ' . 

, AMtmd Piit ,a SuifW^nt quantity of gelatine 

into ^ qtL^r!^'cf)in 2 tef*to ochtvS^ it into' a jelly, Th«i 
make tWc-qU&ii^s V a'pcfi|riii!'bf blanched almonds into 

"af^wo of to the jelly, togctll^r with 

a/^'uart of cream aShd ' ^‘"’sufficient quanti^ of sugipr to 
Uweeten it. Simmer the whole at a gentle heat until it i$ 
ready to boil, taking care to stir it continui^ly. Then re- 
move it from the me and continue to stir it until it is 
almost cold, and. pour it into moulds^ wkete it must re* 
main for twenty-foqr^otirs. Whtiij required for ti$e, place 
the mould for a xnbtnent iii warm witer, and it w31 then 
turn out easily. 

Almond Chee^-^-tutAK settm crehth by the addition 
pf a littib shetry ydne, theft sixain off ihe vidieyj and .to 
die curd with softie almond^ pri?vipusly beaten' ifttq a 
tote.. T*n|t it in' a jpatef. over the fire, and add to It toe 
afhae'sftto) ^ qtotitida at a 
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and mix^bem thoroughly: together. Then pour out 
intb a jd«p plate, and xnould the paste into the shape of 
a Cheese. It is then to be placed on the dish in which it 
has ta be served, somO fine sugar sprinkled over it, and 
allowed to cool. 

/c 0 ii Almonds , — Beat up the white of an egg with 
powdered loaf-sugar, and roll some blanched almonds in 
it. Then lay them on paper, and bake them in an oven 
at a gentle heat. 

Almond Buitery~-^^zX. up sixteen eggs in a quart of 
cream, put , them in a pan over a slow nre, and stir con- 
tinually until they are ready to boil. Then pour in half a 
pint of sherry wine, continuing to stir until it curdles. 
Then strain off the whc]^ and place the curd in a stone 
or wooden mortar, and gradually add to it four ounces of 
blanched almonds, previously beaten up with water, and 
also a pound and a half of powdered loaf-sugar. When 
the whole is completely mixed, preserve it in pots or 
glasses. It will keep good for some months, and may be 
eaten on bread instead of butter. 

Almond. Creanu — Make a pound of blanched almonds 
into a paste, with a little water, and mix it with two quarts 
of cream. Then simmer them with a stick of cinnamon, 
broken into small pieces, and stir it continually while it is 
on the fire. Afterwards sweeten the almond cream with 
the best sugar, and send it to table. 

Almond Cream may also be prepared in another way , — 
Beat up a pound of almonds in the manner already 
directed, then simmer two quarts of cream and sweeten it; 
^d the almonds, and, having strained the cream, put it 
in a pan over the fire, and continually stir it, until it 
becomes sufficiently thick for use. 

Grey Crisped Almonds , — Boil some loaf-sugar with a 
little water into a syrup, and add the same weight of 
almonds as that of the sugar used. When the almonds 
begin to crackle, remove them from the pan, and stir 
them dontinually until cold. If any sugar is left, place it 
again over the lire, continuing to stir until it adheres to 
the almonds. 

White Crisped Almonds , — ^To prepare thes^, the al- 
monds shoald be previously blanched and peeled. They 
are then placed in the syrup, continually stirred, boilea 
for a short time, and then withdrawn. 

Red Crisped Almonds , — To give the almonds a red 
colour, some colouring prepared from cochineal is added 
to the syrup in which they are boiled. 

Another Way to Prepare Ahnond Paste , — Pound some 
almonds, as before directed, and put them into a large 
pan, and mix with them some syrup, and stir them well 
togeither ; then put the pan over a fire, stirring it con- 
tinually, until th^aste becomes detached from the Sides 
of the vessd. Then sprinkle a quantity of powdered 
sugar on |lie inside of a dish and spread the paste on it. 


REMOVING FURNITURE. 

. ' n. 

Before the removal, the carpets should be taken up and 
b^ten^ and handed over to the upholsterer to be remade. 
11!^ large upholstery firms will, for their customers, sdid 
a person to the new house to measure the rooms, and, will 
remhe and lay down the carpets. .The ordinary charge 
is thi^pence per yard. All ddming of furniture before 
rej^vai is merely wasted labour, a^lit will better be 
^ “le once for all at tne new house. ^ the bedqutg Und 
ing to each bed shodd^M, tkd 
_ oDviate any (ponfusioh in an^gthf ' 
n^ht, when all. in the hqjwe ate J| 
spgxet time. In 'tying 
7 ^ mper/ between ‘ 
iotmer bemg l . 

H sM :packing^ase« (w, 



can be procured, to pack books in them, with waste 
paper as a protection from injury# For /peeking fra^le 
things, hay is generally best, being at the same time 
soft and elastic; latter-math hay— rthat of the second 
crop — is to be preferred, as (Jbntaming no bents or 
grass-stems. Some delicate ornaments, however, which 
will not wash, cannot be packed in hay, which uTould 
make them dusty, and for these, clean paper idiavii^ 
rolled up are best ; they mduallv unroll, and thus, acting 
like spiral springs, keep the article tight. The great points 
in packing glass, diina, and all fragile things are, first, to 
take care that no two pieces touch each other, or the sides 
of the case; and, secom^ that everything should be 
packed tightly; if there is just suffident sefftening to pre- 
vent contact it will always be more effectual than a Ivge 
quantity. There is always danger of the stoppers of 
decanters and cruets being lost in transit, and they should 
therefore be tied to the necks ; it is also well that such 
bottles should be emptied before they are packed, as they 
are likely to leak and do much damage. We have already 
mentioned that the most approved method of removing 
looking-glasses is by laying them face downwards on 
mattresses; we would also advise that *Mookjng-glas$" 
should be chalked on the back of each, as it is possible 
that when the face is not seen one might receive a blow 
which would fracture it ; looking-glasses should at once 
be fixed on the walls on being brought into the new 
house, as they are always in danger while standing about. 
Pictures and framed prints are best packed in Shallow 
cases,' only a little deeper than the thickness of two 
frames ; one picture is placed in the bottom, and screws 
are driven through the bottom into its back ; another is 
placed on the inner side of the lid, and screwed in the 
same manner, no further packing being required ; a deep 
case may be us'^d, but there must then be cross-pieces to 
which to screw the picture-frames. Wine in bottles is best 
packed in boxes with sawdust, which is at the same time 
elastic and a bad conductor of heat ; neither extremely 
hot nor extremely cold weather is good for the removal of 
wine. Before unpacking it is well, for the sake of clean- 
liness, to lay down dusting-sheets to receive the hav and 
other softening, and the whole of the contents of boxes 
and packing-cases should be turned out, or, small articles 
may remain in their bottoms and be lost. 

The warehousing of furniture and other goods is a 
subject nearly alli^ to the removal of them, and a few 
remarks upon it would seem desirable in this place. 
Many of the warehouses for this purpose are in connec- 
tion with the establishments for removing, and have fire- 
proof rooms. No lights are allowed, and these ware- 
nouses possess 50 great a reputation for security that 
goods placed there can be insured for lower rates than at 
other places, the general chaige for insuring at a ware- 
house being nearly double, that demoded on the si^e 
articles when in a private house. For separate iajtides the 
charge fbr warehousing in a j^rpfopf room, sutpe^ce 
per article per month, regardless ^ size; atid the 
of the furniture oi an eight^toomed house ijflisity 
housed there at about ^2 month. At^sonie 4tber 
establishments lower prices are chared, and se^i^te 
packages are received at from fourpenOe ti|»v^ardS| wj^st 
a compartment large enough to contain . of 

^n eight-roomed house is to be rented at alialf 

^neas per quarter. At some of places rtmiiis are 
kept at speaal temperatures for thi^ of u^sidd 

instrumentSf. .On goods l^ing. dtact 

tory is takei^ and a copy of it sent depositor. 
pfoprietor oC the wamnoUse Is reiajK>nsible forlhe 

, however, 
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WAX FLOWER MAKING. 

11. 

The Dahlia . — The flowers of the dahlia are modelled 
thus: — Select seven sheets of any coloured wax preferred, 
except blue, green, brown, and black. Cut from them 
twenty pieces of the pattern A, the same number of c 
and F, thirty of e, but only ten each of D and G. (The 
illustrations are drawn to half scale.) The smallest pieces 
are rolled round a wire to bring them to the proper shape. 
The next size are left more open at the top, and the others 
still more open than the preceding ones. The smallest 
pieces are then to be fastened round 
one end of a thick wire, which re- 
presents the stalk, and the rest of 
the petals are arranged round them, 
the largest sizes being placed outside 
the others. Then cut out fifteen 
pieces of the shape marked B from 
some sheets of green wax, and 
arrange them round the base of the 
flower to form a calyx. The wire 
forming the stalk is then to be 
covered with sheet-wax, to hide the 
material of which it is composed. 




wax directed towards the centre of the flower while 
attaching the small petals. When the large ^tals are 
put on, It is necessary to remembipr to put them on lower 
than the others, and also to keep the dull side ''of the 
petals directed inwards. 

After curling the sepals already cut from the lemon- 
coloured wax, they are to be applied to the tdower, the 
small sepals being on the exterior. The stem should 
then be covered with green sheet-wax, and afterwards 
tinted with a little brown powder, to imitate the real 
flower as closely as possible. Some leaves should then 
be prepared in the manner previously directed, and ar- 
ranged on the stalk. 

Passion, FUtver.— Ho imitate this, 
cut off a piece of wire from the hank 
of sufficient length to form the stalk. 
Form one endinto a loop, and cover 
it with wax to form a seed-cup. 
Then form the pistil, and colour it 
purple to imitate the natural flower 
as closely as possible. Now cut five 
stamens out of light green wax, and 
colour them with light yellow paint, 
and arrange them at equal distances 
around the pistil. A piece of white 




AIOSS ROSP.. 


n.OWER. 


White Camellia . — To form this flower, cut from a sheet 
of thick white wax ten pieces the shape of the pattern 
marked A, the same number of those marked B, and five 
each of c and D. Then cut three pieces of e, and the 
same number of F, to form the calyx of the flower. The 
wax for this purpose should be of a pale lemon tint, and 
doubled. The pieces a, b, c, d are then to be coloured 
at the base with a slight tint of yellow, care being taken 
to imitate the natural flower as closely as possible. When 
this is done, E and F are to be tinted with green in a 
similar manner. The stem is made with a piece of thick* 
wirc^ one end of which has been bent m^cr several times, 
and covered with about half a sheet of white wax, com- 
pressed into the shape of a plum-^tone. 

The pieces cut from the white wax, and which form the 
petals, arc then to be curled into shape by the curling- 
pin, and attached to the foundation of wax at the* ex- 
treiiiUy of the wire. While doing this, gre^^t catc 
be taketi to co|^ the arrangement bf the petals in the 
natural flower, and also to k/'ep the glossy side of the 


sheet-wax is then to be cut the sliapc of the pattern c ; 
one edge is to be cut to form a fine fringe, and then 
coloured a deep purple, and fixed round the seed-cup, 
taking care to turn the purple surface inwards to touch 
the pistil. Double a sheet of white wax, and cut From it 
a piece of the shape of the pattern F, and snip fee edges 
to form a fringe ; and after having coloured it purpife. roll 
if round the base of the preceding piece. Then cut an- 
other piece like 0, and cut the edges nearly to the bottom 
of the wax to form a deep fringe ; colour it to ihiitate 
nature, and attach it round the preceding. 

To form the petals of the flower, ?Jhree sheets of white 
Wax have to be t^en. Lay them one over the other, 
press them between the palms of the hands to makethetn 
adhere, and cut frbm them five pieces like the pfttterh 
marked ahlif'the same number of those mamd 0* 
Odour the pieces, oh one side only, a pale 
fmitatmg the tint of the haturd floii/^er as 
as pbs^ble ? €i|cl feeiir edges Wlrii the curiing-piii^Vml 
mark tnim doWh the cehtirc with the stem of the chrtihg* 
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pin^ and arrange them round the centre of the flower with 
the whita side inwards. Then take the five pieces 
marked n, and place them in the spaces left behind the 
other petals. ^ ^ 

We nave now to cut out three pieces of the shape to 
form the calyx, which should be done with the same kmd 
of wax as that of which the petals are fomted, and they 
require to be coloured in a similar manner. 

To form the leaves, cut them with the aid of the pat- 
tern A from two sljcets of dark green wax. Then insert a 
piece of fine covered wire between the two layers of wax, 
m the manner previously directed when we treated about 
leaves. Afterwards curl the edges, and mark them down 
the centre with the stem of the curling-pin. Then attach 
them to the stem of the •flower, and cover the wire with 
light green wax. 

Moss Rose , — The mode of constructing a moss rose 
was described in the previous article (page 244 of this 
volume), but the reader is requested to correct some in- 
accuracies in the references. All the diagrams are drawn 
to half scale, and for the moss rose there should be 
twenty leaves of pattern A, five of B, ten of C, the 
same number of D, and twenty of E. 


FLOATING DUST. 

Everyone must have noticed that when a beam of sun- 
shine enters a darkened room, it lights up and discloses to 
us a quantity of particles floating in the air. If, instead 
of the sun’s rays, we employ some very powerful artificial 
light like that furnished by electricity (under the name of 
the electric light), the same appearance is still presented. 
Indeed, the number of floating objects thus revealed to us 
is so great, that the air through which the light passes 
appears almost semi-solid. The objects with which the 
atmosphere is thus loaded dxc particles of dust. 

If a glass tube is arranged in such a manner that the 
beam of electric light must pass along the inside of the 
tube through its entire length, the particles of dust will be 
still plainly visible, owing to the dust reflected from their 
surfaces ; fcut they may be made to disappear by making 
the glass tube hot with the flame of a spirit-lamp. This is 
caused by their being burnt up by contact with the heated 
tube, thus proving that they are of an organic nature. 

The exact nature of the dust thus present in the atino- 
sphere may be ascertained by agitating a small quantity 
of pure distilled water in a vessel of atmospheric air. If 
this be repeated for a number of times, continuing to 
employ the* same portion of water w'ith fresh quantities of 
airi all the particles of dust present in the air contained in 
the vessel will be removed from it, and retained by the 
fluid. Wlien a drop of liquid is examined under a micro- 
scope, it ’"will be found teeming with germs of organic 
matter. These matters arc found to be most abundant 
in the atmosphere of large towns like London or Man- 
chester, but they may also be discovered in the air of the 
country. It may give some idea of the immense quantity 
present in the atmosphere of large towns, if we mention 
the restlhs obtained by Dr. Smith from the air at Man- 
chester. For the purpose of investigation, he shook up 
some water in a bottle of atmospheric air, until all the dust 
wa^ removed, this experiment being performed in the open 
air, and at a time when the atmosj^ere appeared perfectly 
frep from dust; and the same water was employed to 
w^h five hundred bottles full of air. •The fluid wsw then 
cm^y examined under the microscope, when it was 
that as .many as two hundred and fifty thousand 
spii^ or ^xtns of organic matter” were contained in each 
dr And it has been ascertained by car^l 

celcuiitions on these results, thsilt any person 

btwTOng' in the open air, nnd 

at a tmw whd» it yd! ,appar<Ja^^^ ^ froih dust-^w<^ 


receive into his lungs no less a quantity than thirty-seven 
and a half millions of these organic germs alone, without 
counting other impurities contained in the dust, in the 
course of ten hours. 

, Our readers may perhaps ask what becomes of the 
organic matters and other pazmles of dust we thus re- 
ceive into our lungs every time we respire— whether they 
are retained in the air-passages of the lungs, or exp^led 
during expiration. That much, if not all, the dust is 
retained in the lungs can be shown by the simple experi- 
ment of filling the tube through which the electric light 
is thrown with the expired air given off from our lungs by 
a deep expiration. It this be carefully done— -at the same 
time taking care that the moisture present in the breath 
is prevented condensing on the sides of the tube, by 
warming it, as it would interfere with the success of the 
experiment— the air expelled from the lungs will be found 
to be free from all particles of dust. 

The facts to which we have called attention are of much 
more importance than may at first sight appear. For 
example, it has been long known to every one who has 
had any experience in these subjects, the great danger 
which attends the breathing .of air previously respired by 
sick persons ; more especially when they are suffering from 
any infectious disease. But this is only what might be 
expected when a healthy person receives into his lungs 
particles of infectious matters thrown off l)y respiration 
from the sick. 

Dust is suspended in the atmosphere by currents of 
air, for it is found that when a confined portion of air is 
allowed to remain at rest for a few days— ^as, for example, 
in a glass tube or fiask— the particles become deposited 
on the sides of the vessel. And when the tube or fiask is 
then examined by electric light, no floating particles can 
be detected in it. 

The question may perhaps occur to some who read this 
article, whether the dust cannot be removed from the 
atmosphere by filtration, in the same manner as fluids are 
filtered from the solid matters suspended in them ; and, if 
the matter be su^'ected to experiment, this will be found 
to be the case. For it is only necessary to insert a piece 
of cotton wool (loosely packed) into the nozzle of a pair of 
bellows, and fill the tube through which the electric 
light is passing with air thus filtered, when it will be found 
free from every particle of dust. 

Before concluding these remarks, attention should be 
drawn to the extremely important lesson that these facts 
teach, namely, the very great importance of perfect 
cleanliness to the preservation of health, and — especially 
in seasons when epidemics of contagious diseases are 

revalent — even to life itself. The floors of rooms should 

e very carefully scoured with soap and water in every 
part, since it is not sufficient to sweep out the dust from 
rooms, as some of its particles are sure to rise in 
the atmosphere, and collect behind furniture, in crevices 
and similar places, from whence at some future time they 
will become dislodged by the vibration of the room or 
currents of air, and rising into the atmosphere atfe 
respired, and may thus become at some future time — for 
who can say that they will not ?— a source of danger both 
to ourselves and others. 


SOCIETY.~X. 

BOUQUETS, FLORAL DECORATIONS, ETC. 

It is hardly possible to attach too tniich Importance to 
the minor arts of pleasing practised in all highly civilifNld 
society* Whether the expression assume one form:, on 
andther it litde matters, provided certain acts be uiM^- 
stood to convey the desfred Inteni^eti df goodwill 
giving, in enmes and ^ s 31 dimes; has been the: 
uurough which propitimor^ lutings have Men eS^ted^ 
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and enormous sums of money are sometimes expended in 
the East upon the merest stranger, provided the object of 
Ills mission to foreign parts be of a nature to demand 
unmistakable assurances of cordiality. In the cold calcu- 
culating West, costly pr^ents to strangers are liable to be 
regarded as bribes, ana are consequently not in general 
favour ; but no people are more sensibly flattered than 
ourselves by those unassuming and graceful acts of cour- 
tesy which some of our Continental neighbours bestow 
with so much tact on suitable occasions. In such gifts 
expensiveness is not the chief consideration ; the aim is 
rather to gratify a personal taste entertained by the in- 
tended recipient. 

Flowers, from the universal fondness with which they 
are regarded by all persons of refinement, arc particularly 
adapted to express the wishes desired to be conveyed by 
actual token ; hence the custom of giving bouquets upon 
every occasion which marks an epoch in the life of those 
with whom wc are acquainted. 

The bouquets at present in most general use are those 
in which the flowers of the season arc skilfully arranged 
according to their colours. Fragrance is made to be sub- 
servient to colour ; and, provided a bouquet well, 
very little attention is paid to the nature of the flowers 
of which it is composed. There are, it is true, conventional 
observances in the selection of flowers for certain occa- 
sions, and the fashion of the bouquet is seriously con- 
sidered by bouquet-makers ; but beyond these rules the 
art of making bouquets is most simple, and may be 
acquired with ease by any one not absolutely devoid 
of taste. 

To begin at the beginning. Having collected the flowers 
to be used, each kind should be sorted, and laid on a 
good-sized table or tray. All superfluous leaves should 
be stripped from the stem, leaving only sufficient stalk 
to meet the required need. The bouqmtQre should then 
discover, by placing the flowers beside each other, what 
colours are likely to blend well, and decide on the order 
in which they would be most advantageously displayed. 
Every collection of flowers should be designed in accord- 
ance with its contemplated surroundings. 

First, with regard to garden nosegays, such as one 
friend commonly sends to another, either by hand or some 
other mode of conveyance. If intended to consi.st of 
various kinds of flowers, a nosegay of this kind should be 
made up flat, to admit of being laid down during the 
journey, without injury to the blossoms. It is not inappro- 
priate to remark that a good amount of green sprays, 
or similar ‘‘backing,” should be gathered before com- 
mencing the task of putting the flowers together. With 
plenty of well-selected foliage, a very few flowers may be 
made to produce a charming effect, whilst, without such 
assistance, the best assorted flowers may fail to show to 
advantage, owing to the sudden contrast in which rival 
shades are forced to appear. As a general rule, the foliage 
of each flower supplies its own most suitable surrounding, 
but with a little ingenuity other leaves and sprays may be 
made to do duty with good effect. Sprays of lilac, tender 
boughs of chestnut, twigs of bay, lavender, or southern- 
wood— commonly called “old man”— are to be found in 
most gardens, and form a very useful contribution. Even 
some branches of fruit shrubs, such as currant bushes, 
are suitable ; and, best of all, for quite the back is a large- 
leaved stem of rhubarb. The leaf of the latter plant may 
serve, not only to keep the flowers cool and fresh on the 
journey) but it may also be used as an envelope, to exclude 
the air and light of a summer day. 

An accustomed hand at making up garden nosegays 
finds no difficulty in accomplishing ncr graceful art whilst 
chatting with, perhaps, the ftiend for whom the gift is 
intend^, A very prettily-shaped aud portable bouquet 
may be made ftp in the garden in the mllowing way 
Choose a smootn woody piece of a branch, or even h smia(& 


stick of ordinary firewood will answer the purpose tie on 
it the end of a good-sized ball of wool; thei0 begin to 
fasten on the flowers by continually winding the wool 
round the stem of each flower, ds. one by one, they am 
added to the bouquet. Flowers that have the shortest 
stems should be placed at the top of these kinds of 
bouquets, reserving those of which the stalks, are longer 
for the base. A plentiful gathering of foliage should be 
kept for finishing the bouquet. Before enveloping the 
nosegay in paper, all the stalks should? be evenly cut off. 
When flnisned, the bouquet described should present the 
appearance of a tiny May-pole. 

In garden-bouquet making, it should be borne in mind 
that the flowers will in all probability be taken apart and 
placed in vases, on reaching their destination ; care should 
therefore be exercised not to injure the flowers by packing 
them too closely together, still less by winding the thread 
too tightly round the stems. People who are very thought- 
ful in the latter respect use bass in preference to cotton ; 
but as the 'latter is seldom to be obtained of very great 
length, it is better to have lamp-cotton at hand for the 
purpose. The latter (sold in balls) retains the moisture 
of the plants, and docs not cut the stems. Flowers that 
arc intended to be sent any distance should not be 
sprinkled with water ; the effect of doing so is to cause 
the blossoms to shed their leaves. 

In making bouquets to be placed in halls and on stair- 
case landings, the flowers chosen should be of the most 
effective kind, surrounded by plenty of foliage. Lilac- 
branches arc especially useful for hall decorations, and 
afford excellent contrast to such flowers as peony-buds, 
laburnum-sprays, &c. Strongly -scented and aromatic 
flowers and shrubs are appropriately placed in halls ; the 
perfume is then wafted through the house, and is agree- 
able without being overpowering. Such Shrubs as lilac 
and syringa, when in bloom, are inadmissible in sitting- 
rooms The same may be said of wall-flowers.* Few 
persons can bear the odour of such plants without in- 
convenience in a close apartment, although they may 
enjoy the fragrance when blended with outer air. 

The vases in which flowers are placed should be in 
accordance with the surroundings of the situation. For 
instance, terra-cotta, Wedgwood, and majolica ware are 
most suitable for halls and staircases ; whilst delicate 
biscuit- ware, fine porcelain, and Bohemian glass, are 
better adapted to drawing-rooms, and clear crystal to the 
dinner-table. 

Sideboard decorations are most appropriate when com- 
posed of flowers growing in their own pots, concealed 
by either a cache^ot made of paper or woodwork, now 
in such general use, or sunk in ornamental china-ware 
or majolica. Bronze ornaments, made expressly to contain 
flowers, are very suitable as sideboard decorations. 
Vines growing in pots are the most elegant addition to a 
sideboard, but are not in place on a dinner-table, 
although frequently inajmropriateljr placed there. 

Drawing-room flor^ decorations should be of the 
choicest and most studied kind — choice, because most 
exposed to .close observation, and studi^, because the 
suitability of the flowers to me purpose depenas rather 
upon the design, material, and form of the receptacle^ 
than on the actual quality and fragrance bf the nowers 
themselves. People may say, “ roses are always beautiful, 
and the violet is always sweet,” Whilst accepting to the 
fullest extent the tnith of the asseilion, it must be ad- 
mitted that roses, violets, and most Icinds of flowers are 
capable of having their inherent charms increased by 
judicious juxtaposition. The violet, for instance, would 
show to disadvantage in a vase of brilliant Bohemian 
blue ; and the glory of the red rose would be ditpinished jn 
a basket of coral-work. Blappily common sense dietj^es 
that such attempts would be a violation of good taste; bftta 
similir offence ii too often cohunkled after a minot fashion 
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when a number of flowers ,arc crowded togeth^ into a 
vase, wiAout any regard being paid to the order in which 
they are placed, or the style and colour of the vase itsdf* 
One frequently sees the most extravagant use made of 
choice flowers, through sheer thoughtlessness. Taking 
roses as the most familiar example, nothing is more 
general than to sec masses of roses thrust into a vase, 
with little^or no foliage to relieve the contrast of shades. 
Now roses, as a rule, never show to so little advantage as 
when seen together in large quantities ; at the same time, 
few flowers are equally beautiful when examined separately. 
On this account it is desirable that a sparing use as to 
numbers sliould be made of the rose, and greater pains 
taken to display the characteristic beauties of each. 

When it is desired to^show any number of roses in one 
group, as much of their own foliage as can be obtained 
should be made use of. When mixed with maiden-hair 
fern, and a similar class of green spray, their beauty is 
greatly enhanced. 

The decking of an epergne for the dinner-table is a 
piece of handiwork in which most ladies of late years 
have had considerable experience. The times are gone 
by when bon-bons and whipped cream were considered 
the most appropriate use to be made of handsome centre- 
pieces. Flowers are now-a-days as indispensable a part 
of a feast as choice viands. So long also as flowers do 
not trench on the comfort and ease of guests at a dinner- 
table, the substitution is a decided improvement on past 
practices ; but, unfortunately, a tendency is too often dis- 
played to make flowers the leading feature at the dinner- 
table, and to place a bouquet, not only in the centre of 
the table, but at the corners likewise, in the middle of 
salt-ceUars, and in all kinds of vases at every open space 
not peremptorily demanded by the service of the table. 
Nor is the perfume of a large mass of flowers taken into 
consideration. Many of the most highly-scented kinds 
that ate delightful *to look upon are very distressing to 
the olfactory sense, especially when combined with the 
fumes of highly-seasoned viands and aromatic fruits. 
The mixture of odours at many modern dinner-tables, is 
a far more severe trial of strength than the digestion of 
the fare provided, and should be taken into merciful con- 
sideration by kind-hearted hosts and hostesses. 

The chief considerations which should influence the 
decision respecting the amount of floral decorations em- 
ployed for the dinner-table, should be the space at disposal. 
Whether much or little, the first requisite is to leave suffi- 
cient room for plates to be removed, bread to be broken, 
and glasses filled, without making each movement an 
effort of the mind to guard against accidents. If a dinner 
strictly d. la Russe be in contemplation, of course greater 
space is at disposal. Even in the latter case it would be 
well if t^e hostess, before deciding on the number of 
flower-vases she would place on the table, first took the 
precaution of having the necessary plates, knives, forks, 
and phalanx of wine-glasses set out in their ap^inted 
places, and afterwards made up her mind as to the 
amount of room left for the display of flowers and vases. 

The ^travajgant use of flowers which characterised 
the recent revival of floral table decorations, is now con- 
siderably lessened. The height^ also, of table ornaments 
is much reduced, and wide-spreading trays, mounted 
on slender stems, are no longer considered in good taste. 
The base df the epergi^ is now the principal scene of the 
bouquet-maker's art, the most approved designs being those 
epet^es in which tlie summit is add^ted to the recep- 
tion of a few flowers only. Epergnes in the form of a 
mirror-fitoie, composed entirely of glass, are coming 
into tayour, and are considered most appropriate. Tbd 
idim.iB 0^ to iniitatidn in light rustic work. The bases 
of , t|^e above ^pejgncs are of tray-like form^ anri wem 
the diief of floWers. A small saucer on 

completes Ibe design. From the smallness of tbe 


space to be flUed, none but the choicest flowers should 
be placed in vases of this kind. It is indispensable, also, 
that the foliage should droM over the sides of the recep- 
tacle to the table-cloth. For this purpose, the common 
brake fem will be found the |nost useful, reeved by 
sprays of fuchsia in bloom, or similar flowers. The effect 
is as pleasing as need be desired. 

The base of most epergnes, especially if composed of 
zinc, should be filled with wet sand. 


PERAMBULATORS. 

Whilst the importiince of abundant exercise in the open 
air for young children has always been acknowledged, 
there were, before the invention of perambulators, serious 
difficulties in obtaining it. Carrying a heavy child in 
the arms— when this is done by young and growing girls, 
and such nursemaids most frequently are — is not only 
a wearisome occupation, but often one which, through 
inducing diseases of the spine, is the cause of serious 
injuries, the effects of which may last through life. Great 
however, as are the advantages derived from the peram- 
bulator, it must be admitted that in its usual ibrms it 
possesses certain evils, and is liable to abuse. In the 
nands of a careless nurse, the child may be exposed 
prejudicially to the effects of heat or cold, to an extent 
which would be impossible were it carried in the 
arms. But this is a danger which may be obviated by 
careful supervision on the part of the mother. The chief 
evils which actually arise from the use of improperly 
constructed perambulators are, a tendency to sickness and 
vertigo, when the back and sides are so made that the 
head of the child can hang over the side ; and spinal 
injury, resulting in nervous affections during after-life, 
when, owing to insufficient springs, the infant is exposed 
to such jolting or other rough motion as its^ender frame 
is incapable of sustaining. 

In a well-made perambulator, the body is, on account 
of its lightness and toughness, made entirely of birch- 
wood. The splash-board and wings, which are essential as 
preventing injury to the child's clothing in muddy weather, 
are best formed of solid leather ; American cloth, which 
is a cheap imitation of that material, looks and wears well 
for a time, and is far less expensive, but is, of course* 
inferior in point of durability. The frame, wheels, and 
handles, are of malleable iron, and the springs of good 
steel, while that part of the handle which is intended to 
be grasped may be made either of fancy wood or of what 
is now more fashionable, opal glass. The inside is stuffed 
and cushioned in the same manner as any other carriage, 
and the hoods, which are absolutely necessary to the com- 
fort of the occupant, are of two kinds. In one they are 
made like that of the ordinary barouche; metal ribs— with 
a covering of leather, coburg, alpaca, or Holland— cross 
the perambulator, and are so constructed as to admit of 
their folding backwards, and fastened by screws at the 
sides in such a manner as to allow of the whole hood being 
removed at pleasure. Upon this the second description — 
the patent canopy — is an improvement, being less weighty 
and cumbersome, and more elegant in appearance. A 
curved rod of iron, fitting into a socket at the back of the 
perambulator, supports a species of parasol, vrliich.when 
opened completely protects the occupant, an^ when closed 
can be covered with a case, and thus securecl from dust. 
The principle of this sunsl^e differs, frbm^ that of the 
ordinary parasol or umbrella, in opening laterally 
instead of vertically. 

A special point to which athmtipn &ould be pmdin 
purchasing a perambulator 4$ Mfeiorm of the baoL ,^ A 
squam back will permit of the child— whop 

any cause, such as sleepih^s, it falls from the of 
the teat«^tO hang over and a imind^lah|Bed 
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vehicle should therefore be chosen, as in this, when the 
occupant becomes weary, it will necessarily lean straight 
backwards. As regards the possibility of upsetting, there 
is little difference in the various forms. 

For convenience of transmission by ship, or by rail into 
distant parts of the country, some perambulators are so 
made as to have the handles and other projecting parts 
removable at pleasure, and to admit of their being folded 
up. This is often a great convenience, and vehicles of 
this description may be procured from any of the leading 
makers in London, and some manufacture a specialty of 
this make of the vehicle. The folding-up perambulator 
possesses the additional advantage of occupying but little 
space when not in use. 

It may be well for the information of such of our readers 
as are about to purchase perambulators, to state that 
the prices of good London makers vary from about thirty 
shillings to nine guineas, the lowest price being that of a 
** single ” perambulator, the highest that of one intended 
to carry two children, and combining all the advantages 
of construction which we have mentioned, together with 
the best materials. 

Hints to those about to Purchase . — Although in the 
observations which we have already made we have pointed 
out some of the more essential features in the construc- 
tion of the perambulator, there are some others of minor 
importance, which are well worth attending to, as they 
conduce to the appearance and durability of the carriage, 
and, what is still more important, to the safety and com- 
fort of its inmate. For instance, when a perambulator for 
two children is bought, it will be well to see that it has a 
division in the centre to secure to each child its proper 
proportion of room. If the carriage have a hood, one 
with joints is to be chosen in preference, since the 
incomplete arrangement of a strap in front to keep the 
hood extended is liable, being constantly looked at by 
the child, to render it cross-eyed. Another desirable 
oint in a hooded perambulator is a glass light in the 
ack, through which the child maybe constantly watched 
by its nurse ; without this she can only see that it retains 
its proper position — and that it is right in every other 
respect — by leaving the handle and coming to the front, 
which she will not be likely to do too often. When the addi- 
tional expense is not an object, real morocco makes by far 
the most handsome and enduring lining, and should be 
•chosen. There should be a good and brilliant surface to 
the painted portions, as this will indicate the proper thick- 
ness and consequent durability of the paint, five coats 
being considered necessary to give such a surface ; and 
we may in this place remark that the paint, and even the 
body of the carriage itself, may be made much more en- 
during by being simply varnished once a year. It should 
be seen that there is an apron and a proper strap, to fasten 
the child securely in its seat ; and care should always be 
taken that the vehicle is sufficiently roomy for the proper 
accommodation of its inmate. 


PLAISTERS FOR DOMESTIC USE. 

II. 

Gout and Rheumatism,— (M. Berg’s). 
Dissolve I part of pulverised cantharidcs, and 2 parts of 
powdered euphorbmm, in 10 parts of rectified spirit, for 
eight days. Strain and add to the liquor 4 parts each of 
Venetian and black resin turpentine during warming. 

♦To Raise Bllsters. — Cantkarides. Dissolve together 
over a slow fire, 5 02, of resin, 6 02. of lard, and 7} 02, 
each of suet and yellow wax. Then gently add, during 
cooling fbut not when setting), i lb. of pulverised cantha- 
rides. Take 4 oz. each of yellow wax, prepared lard, and 
and 6 oz. of Spanish flics. Mix as l^fore. Spread 

* PUUterJs iMttkod thus should only be Used by the exptric^d. 


domestic use. 

the plaisters on leather, leaving a margin, &roun<f which 
place an adhesive matter. A thin substance should be 
placed between the skin and the plaister. Fmly use 
diluents. 

Headache, Colds, See.’— Cephalic. Dissolve i oz. of 
frankincense with 3 oz. of laudanum, and when cooling 
insert expressed oil of mace and pulverised cinnamon, 
of each J oz., and i dr. of oil of mint. For the first 
complaint apply to the temples, and in the latter to the 
stomach. 

Corns. — Take five parts of resin plaister, dissolve the 
same, into which sprinkle one part of pulverised sal am- 
moniac, and spread it on soft leather. 

♦ For another, spread on felt the following : 5 oz. of 
Venice turps, i lb. of beeswax, and 1 J oz. of pulverised 
verdigris. Gently heat and stir. Cut the felt into small 
pieces. 

Also, dissolve slowly } oz. each of sal ammoniac and 
saffron, 2 oz. of galbanum plaister, and the same quantity 
of pulverised canmhor ; during cooling add 2 oz. of liquid 
ammonia. Carefully avoid touching any other part than 
the corn. Spread on leather. 

Cuts and all kinds of Abrasions of the Skin. 
— Court. Stretch on a frame a square of silk, on the sur- 
face of which apply the following, warm, with a camel- 
hair brush, allowing each coating to well dry before adding 
another. Dissolve, in ten parts of water, one part of 
isinglass. Strain, and then mix two parts of tincture of 
benzoin. Finish off the surface with a coating of balsam 
of Peru. 

Deschampi. — ^This can be produced as follows : Spread 
either silk or linen on a flat surface, and wash over with 
thin paste free from grit. Then dissolve gelatine in water, 
and coat till finish, taking care that each one dries. 

IMtoiCs. — Place on a flat surface a square of oiled silk, 
and apply the following with a camel-hair brush, as in the 
preceding. Soften i oz. of isinglass by applying ?.§ 02. 
of water, add oz. proof spirit. Place the Vessel in hot 
water, and well mix. 

Dr. Paris's. — Stretch the silk as before, and coat itwitli 
the following until well covered. Dissolve in one vessel 
J oz. of gum benzoin in 6 oz. of rectified spirit. In a 
second vessel dissolve i oz. of isinglass in a very small 
quantity of water. Strain the contents of each vessel, 
and mix. Use only the clean portion warm. Finish with 
a solution of 4 oz. of turps and 6 oz. of benzoin. 

The colour of the silk or other material to be used in 
producing these plaisters, being a matter of fancy, is left 
entirely to the maker. To render the material waterproof, 
apply a thin coating of pale drying oil on the outer surface. 
A superior plaister in appearance can also be produced 
by spreading the solution on gold-beaters’ skin, and ap- 
lying the drying oil to the reverse side. 

Colic, Dyspepsia, Flatulence, and Tumours (In- 
dolent). — Cumin. Dissolve 3 oz. of beeswax with 3 lb. 
of Burgundy pitch, to which add 3 oz. each of pulverised 
bay-berries, cumin seed and caraways, li oz, each of water 
and olive oil, and then evaporate. Its properties are dis 
cutient. Apply to the stomach ; also to tumours (indo- 
lent). ^ 

Issues, &c, — Elemi. The properties of this plaister 
are discutient and stimulant, and it is produced as fol- 
lows : Dissolve one part of gum elemi with three parts 
of wax plaister, by the application of mild heat. 


Tincture for the Toothache*;— Dissolve twenty 
grains of tannin and ten gamins of mastic in half an 
ounce of equal parts of spirits of wine and sulphuric 
ether, A piece of cotton-wool is to be moist^ea with 
this tincture, and then introduced into the cavity of *’the 
d^ytd tooth* . , 
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HOI^[^EHOLD DECORATIVE ART.— LVIIL 

FLORAL ORNAMENTS FOR WINDOWS AND BACK YARDS. 
In eur large towns the houses of the upper classes often 
have their windows and areas tastefully decorated with | 
flowers and plants. The 
floral profusion which 
adorns the windows of a 
West End mansion is, 
however, purchased or 
hired at ala^e expense, 
and to obtain a similar 
result by the same means i| 
would be impossible f^r 
those Vhose incomes are 
small. But this is no 
reason why not only the 
windows, but also the .. 
back yards and con- ||||i 
fined localities about the jf 
homes of the lower, mid- 
dle, and working classes, 
should be debarred from 
the inexpensive adorn- , 
anent of living and re-' 
freshing foliage, such as 
is to be produced by |ll| 
common climbing and 
creeping plants. In the 
more closely-built parts ,1 
of our own large cities 
we see little of this 
cheap and beautiful kind 



pleasant to the sight, but we are of opinion that there 
are cases in which even this could be done ; and under 
all circumstances, the front oi any person's house, as 
well as the yard behind it, if he has one. may to a 
very great extent be rendered oinameiital by these means. 

The illustmtion, Fig. 
1, shows . how, with ai 
few simple appliances^ a 
window may be at the 
same time shdtered 
from the sun and ren* 
dered pretty, a is a 
framework of a few laths 
nailed together, which 
by means of rings or 
staples at its two upper 
comers may be hung 
upon hooks, driven into 
the wall, during the sum- 
mer, and removed before 
winter. Its projection 
i should be from eighteen 
^ inches to two feet Two 
or more brackets, B, B, 
are fastened on either 
side of the window sill, 
to receive flower-pots or 
boxes, and between these 
and the framework nails 
arc driven into the wall, 
so that string can be tied 
upon them to form a 
« kind of lozenge-shapedt 



Fig. X, Fig. a 


of gardening. Such, however, is not the case in the cities trellis-work. The brackets, strings, and framework should 
of most of our Continental neighbours. In many French all be painted green, and a further improvement can be 
and Italian, and in. most of the Sp^ish towns, not only made by carrying other strings, as at t:, from the top of 
is it usual for the terraced roofs and balconies of the the framework to a hook driven into the wall above. In 
houses to be during the summer almost overgrown with Fig. z we show this as it would hppoar when covered 
creeping plants, but in the last-named country even the with evergreens. For cultivation in this instance some 
streets memsd^s are in many places festooned and over- of the smaUer climbing j^nts might be used, sfuch as 
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perhaps, be smne difficulty in England in prtvaUipg upon to. The above airsngem^t cto also be adapted ^ a 
all tint : inhali^tets of a narrow street, alley, of court, doeyway. ' . . ' . ^ . 

to combine iii rendering their common premises more Where such decovaliods would not interfere iirith the 

90 — N.s. 
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tiM to which back yards have often to be applied, such 
places may be embellished by the cultivation of creepers 
in various ways. The idea of a small temporary arbour 
in the centre of the yard is taken from one which we have 
seen on the Continents Such an arbour is a pleasing 
sight from the windows and agreeable to sit within. 
We have shown the pots of creeping plants placed at a 
little distance apart, but they may, of course, be brought 
much closer together, or there may be two rows of 
them, so as in fact to form a close wall of foliage. The 
construction is very simple. A piece of wood is placed 
across the yard from wall to wall, and from the centre of 
this a hoop is suspended by strings ; from the hoop the 
strings radiate downwards and outwards to a circle of 
qots placed upon the ground and containing the creepers. 
It will be seen that the whole of the materials required 
would cost the merest trifle. 

A small yard may also, if desired, be roofed in during 
the summer time by strings drawn across the top, and 
over-run with creepers ; and covered walks and arbours 
of different forms may be made in the same manner, the 
materials costing but a few pence, and the chief outlay 
required being merely a little agreeable labour. 


SAVINGS BANKS.— L 

The very rapid increase in the number of savings banks 
within the last few years, is doubtless owing to the 
facilities which are afforded to them on all sides by an in- 
dulgent legislature for prosecuting and accomplishing the 
purposes for which they were originally intended. It is 
not our intention to perplex the reader with a statistical 
account of .all the different savings banks in the United 
Kingdom, but we shall confine ourselves simply to a 
descriptior. of the various kinds of savings banks, their 
rules, and the parliamentary enactments by which they 
are governed. 

There are, in effect, four kinds of savings banks, viz. : — 

K. Ordinary, or common savings banks. 

2. Post-office savings banks. 

3. Military savings banks. 

4. Savings banks for the navy and mercantile marine. 

It is very remarkable that the new facilities offered by 

the Post-office savings banks have not lessened the sums 
deposited in the older savings banks. Parliamentary re- 
turns show that the sums owingto depositors in these banks 
continue to increase. As they have a superior claim to 
notice from their greater antiquity, we have placed them 
first in the category, and will proceed to describe them. 

Any number of persons, or to speak more correctly, any 
body of persons, may form themselves into a society, for 
the purpose of constituting a savings bank ; and if they 
have done all things necessary to entitle them to it, can 
claim the benefit of the statutory enactments in force 
concerning them. Not much is required of them ; they 
must have the rules and regulations which they have drawn 
up and established for its management entered in a book, 
which must be kept by one of their officers for the inspec- 
tion of depositors. Two copies of these rules must be sub- 
mitted to a barrister, who is officially appointed for the 
purpose, in tlie same manner as barristers who are ap- 
' pointed to certify the rules of friendly societies. After this 
lunctionary has certified that they do not militate against 
the established law of the realm, one copy is to be returned 
to the trustees of the bank, and the other to be trans- 
mitted to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. 

We have said that any number of persons may form 
themselves into a society for the purpose of constituting a 
savings bank. This is true, but still the proposition will 
admit of some qualification, for unless the promoters of the 
scheme have obtained the sanction and approval of the 


Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt for 
their undertaking, no amount of certification ft)f their 
rules would ever entitle them to the benefits of the pro- 
visions of the Savings Banks Acts, and so they would not 
be allowed to use the title, “ Savings Bank, certified under 
the Act of 1863,^' under which style all savings banks 
whose rules have passed the barrister must be. certified. 
The Commissioners, however, seldom withhold their con- 
sent, and afford promoters every facility in their power for 
the successful organisation of their bank. But if any body 
of persons who have either not succeeded in obtaining the 
consent of the Commissioners, or have neglected to have 
their rules certified in the manner we have described, 
attempt to sail under false colour^, and use the title above 
mentioned, the offence will be considered a misdemeanour, 
and the offenders punishable accordingly. 

The code of rules of every savings bank, though applic- 
able only to its own particular case, and not drawn up in 
accordance with any given form, must in all cases contain 
certain rules common to all, and without which the bar- 
rister would refuse to certify. They are eight in number, 
and are briefly as follows : 

1. No treasurer, trustee, or manager of a savings bank, 
or any other person having any control in the management 
of it, shall derive any benefit from any deposit made in the 
bank. The expenses of the management, the salaries of 
officers employed in the management, such as the secretary 
and clerks, may, however, be deducted. 

2. At every meeting for the transaction of public 
business, not less than two persons, being either trustees, 
managers, or paid officers appointed for that purpose, 
must be present so as to form a double check on every 
transaction with the depositors. 

3. Ev^iry depositor’s pass-book shall be compared with 

the ledger on every transaction of rc-payment, and on its 
first production at the bank after the 2pth of November in 
each year. ' 

4. Every depositor shall at least once in every year 
cause his deposit book to be produced at the office of the 
bank, for the purpose of being examined. 

5. No money must be received from or p^iid to de- 
positors, except at the offices where the business of the 
savings bank is carried on, under the authority of the 
board of managers, and during the usual hours for public 
business. 

6. A public accountant, or one or more auditors, must 
be appointed by the trustees or managers, but not out of 
their own body, to examine the books of the bank, and 
make a report thereon once every half-year. 

7. A book containing an extracted list of every deposi- 
tor’s balance, omitting the name, but giving the distinctive 
number and separate account of each, and showing the 
aggregate number and amount of the whole, checked and 
certified by the accountant or auditors, must be open at 
any time during the hours of public business for the 
inspection of every depositor. 

8. The trustees and managers, or committee of manage- 
ment, must hold meetings once at least every half-year, 
and keep a minute-book of their proceedings. 

There is also a rule with respect to branch offices, which 
provides for the due receipt and accounting for all moneys 
of these branch offices on account of the head officci 
Weekly returns must also be made by the trustees and 
managers to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, showing the amount qf the week^s transac- 
tions and the cash balance remaining in the hands of the 
treasurer on account of the bank. 

All the moneys deposited in a savings bank are vested in 
the trustees for the time being, and all actions for or against 
the bank mirst be in their name ; but they are not .per- 
sonally liable except in the following cases, viz. : — 

j. For money actually received by them on account cr 
for t^e use of a savings bank, for which they are trustee*. 
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and not paid over and disposed of in the manner directed 
by the illes thereof. 

2, For neglect or omission in complying with the rules 
and regulations required by law to be adopted with regard 
to the management of the b^k 

3. And for neglect or omission in taking security from 

the treasurer, actuary, cashier, or other officer, who 
shall be entrusted with the receipt or custody of any sum 
of money received or deposited in connection with the 
bank. • 

The various deposits are paid by the trustees into the 
Banks of England or Ireland, and placed to the account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, who may direct them to be invested in the purchase 
-of Bank Annuities, or any sort of parliamentary security. 
When these deposits are thus paid in, a receipt is made 
out and signed by one of the cashiers of the Banks of 
England or Ireland for the amount of the payment, which 
carries interest at the rate of jC 3 5s. per cent., and is pay- 
able with the principal at the Banks of England or Ireland, 
whenever it is required to do so. 

The interest of the depositors' money, however, is 
calculated twice a year, and added to the principal 
standing in their names. It must not, however, exceed 
jCS os. lod. per cent. In the case of infant depositors 
above the age of seven years, the trustees or managers 
are empowered to pay such a person his or her share in 
the interest of the savings bank, and their receipt is a 
sufficient discharge. So, too, with married women ; for, 
unless her husband gives notice in writing to the trustees 
of his requiring the money due to his wife to be paid to 
him, the receipt of the woman will exonerate the trustees 
from further payment. 

No sums must be paid into a savings bank without the 
name, profession, and residence of the depositor being 
disclosed to the* trustees or managers, which are 
accordingly to be entered in the books of the bank ; and 
at the time of the first deposit a declaration must be made 
and signed by the depositor, stating that he is not entitled 
to any benefit arising from the funds of any other savings 
bank. 

The trustees must not, however, receive from any de- 
positor more than ;^30 in any one year, exclusive of 
the compound interest which is to be paid thereon, nor 
any sum which shall make the amount to which a 
depositor shall be entitled exceed jdiso in the whole, 
exclusive of interest, as in the first case. And when his 
-or her deposits and interests amount to ;£2oo, the trustees 
are forbidden to pay him or her any more interest so long 
as the amount standing in his name continues at that 
figure. When, however, it is reduced, interest becomes 
again payable, and remains so till the above limit is again 
reached,, ft 

When a depositor dies leaving any sum exceeding ;£50 
in the funds of a savings bank, the same cannot be paid 
to his or her representatives, except on probate of the will 
of the deceased, deposition, or letters of administration, of 
his or her estate and effects ; and if the whole estate of a 
decease^ depositor does not in the whole exceed ;£5o, no 
stamp, probate, and legacy duty is chargeable. 

If, however, a deceased depositor's interest in the funds 
of a savings bank do not exceed £$0, exclusive of interest, 
and his will is not, proved, or letters of administration taken 
out within a month, or if notice is not sent to the trustees 
of a re-intention to do so within two months after the death 
of the depositor, the money lying in his name on the books 
of the b^k may be paid to the relative of the depositor 
having the greatest claim thereto. All cases of disputes 
connected the management and working of saving 
baidis, must be referred to a special arbitrat<tf«„ Tms 
gentdeman is a barrister, and is appointed to tlds office 
by the Commissibners for the Reduction of the Natioiud 


The trustees of all savings banks must make up their 
accounts annually within nine days after the 20th of 
November in each year, and transmit the same to the 
Commissioners for the Reducti^ of the National Debt, 
and if they neglect to do so, the Commissioners may discon- 
tinue keeping any further account with a savings bank of 
' such a disot^ieiit disposition, and direct that no further 
sum shall be received at the Banks of England or Ireland, 
from its trustees, and the name of such bank is forthwith 
published in the London Gasette. 

Wc have now laid before our readers all the information 
with respect to savings banks of class No. 1 that we think 
will be of any interest or service to them. In a succeed^ 
ing article we purpose giving some account of Post-office 
Savings Banks and those constituted for sailors and 
soldiers, together with a short comparison of the two 
systems. 

CHINA, PORCELAIN, AND GLASS. 

In our article on “ Earthenware ” (see page 145), we have 
described the process of manufacturing the commoner 
varieties of pottery, and that description will, in most 
respects, apply equally well to porcelain. In the first 
firing, however, it is usual to place porcelain articles in 
the kiln in deep boxes of baked fire-clay, called “ seg^ 
gars this is to afford them greater protection on account 
of their fragility. After about fifty hours in the kiln, the 
porcelain leaves it in the colourless state known as “ bis- 
cuit," and has now to be glazed. To the true china, a 
glaze consisting of feldspar alone is used, but for the 
tender kinds the glaze is mostly composed of some soft 
earth with a metallic oxide, usually lead. After having 
been dipped in the glaze, the articles are again fired, in a 
kiln just sufficiently heated to vitrify that coating. They 
have now to be painted or gilded. For the former opera- 
tion, all the colours used are metallic oxides, which it is 
I necessary to mix with a flux, that is, some vehicle which 
! will render them more fusible than the glaze itself. Foi 
this fiux, different materials, such as ground glass, borax, 
and nitre are employed, and the colours are mixed with 
oil of lavender, which, as it quickly evaporates, leaves 
them dry. Gold is applied as a powder, and is burnished 
with an agate burnisher, after the third firing, which is 
required to vitrify the colours, and render them an in- 
tegral part of the porcelain. 

With porcelain may be classed the Parian or Carrara 
ware, which has, during recent years, become so exceed- 
ingly fashionable for statuettes, vases, and ornaments, 
and sometimes even for useful articles. From china, 
however, it differs in having a more fusible feldspar used 
in its manufacture than the ordinary Cornish stone. This 
is mixed with water, and in the state called “ slip," which 
is somewhat of the consistency of pea-soup, is poured 
into moulds, in much the same way that liquid plaster of 
Paris is poured into moulds by the plaster-figure maker, 
and the mould is turned round till a sufficient and i^egulay 
thickness of slip is deposited on every part of its interior* 
This is allowed to harden, and the mould is then re- 
moved. Frequently, the different parts of figures in 
Parian are cast separately, and afterwards cemented 
together, when hardened, with a little slip. The ware ! 
has, of course, subsequently to be fired. 

Purchasing China , — For household use, china of as 
good a quality as that from the older and more famous 
manufactories, and at considerably less cost, and sufficient 
in point of taste, is to be bought from the Staffordslitjre 
potteries. In buying china, thinness and delicacy ^ure 
always points wluch should attended to, as ! 
graceful shapes in the outlines of the articles ; dieie 

features may he procured without much additiOnn) 
lay. Simi^city, in, rite actual form of the articles mem- 
mveSf as wdl as in their handles, &c., is also desirables 
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Unless expense be no object, it is not well to select bighly- 
omamebted things, for in cheap sets, much ornament will 
IS^eralty be equivalent to bad ornament ; and white, 


only, which are so far good in design as to indicate diat. 
proper care has been taken in their manufactufe, whick 
we can recommend our readers to buy ; for cheap, com- 


with a Simple band of pattern, or a mere line of gold or mon, and clumsy glass is not sumciently enduri^ to be 
colour, will be in better laste. In beginning housekeep- worth purchasing. The cheaper kinds of moulded glass 
ing, an advantage is to be gained by purchasing the are of such inferior material, that they constantly break 
breakfast and the tea services of a similar pattern, for, as from causes b^ which good glass would be unaffected, 
in course of time, the articles become diminished in Immersion in hot water, even below the boiling point, or 
number by breakages, it will be possible to make up one even placing the articles near the fire in cold weather, will 
useful set from the two; and, moreover, there may be crack and spoil inferior glass ; and the annealing is so im- 
emergencies when more articles than one service can perfectly performed, that articles are liable with the least 
furnish will be required, and when it can be eked out from violence to separate at the places where they have been 
the other. welded together. Good glass upon the table contributes* 

Management of China , — When first bought it is always perhaps more than anything else,<by its sparkling quality^ 
well that the articles should be seasoned, otherwise they j to the cheerfulness of the dinner or supper-room, but bad 
are liable to crack in hot water. The best method of » glass, by its dulness, has a totally opposite effect. For- 


seasoning is to wind each piece carefully in hay, though 
any other soft substance will do equally well, as this is 
merely to prevent their coming in violent contact with 
each other, and to place them with cold water in a copper. 
The copper should be gradually heated, till it nearly 
reaches the boiling point, and then suffered gradually to 
become cool. It is never desirable when washing china 
to use water which is very near to the boiling point, or, 
indeed, much more than tepid, unless rendered necessary 
by the presence of grease, in which case a little soap 
should be added. China articles should at once be wiped 
upon removal from the water, or they will look dim. 
Articles which have gilding upon them ought not to be 
allowed to remain soaking in water, or the gold will in 
most cases be injured, and often in the case of cheap 
china, removed in large pieces. 

Mending , — The professional menders of china usually 


tunately at the present day, when the intrinsic value ot 
the material is so trifling, massive glass is no longer pro- 
fessed to be admired by anyone, and thick drinking- 
glasses will only be bought for the sake of cheapness. 
When, however, we consider the greater durability, for 
the reasons above stated, of the thinner and better glass* 
a saving of about three or four shillings a dozen scarcely 
seems worth consideration. Clumsy glasses are heavy to 
carry, disagreeable to the lips, and, apparently, they spoil 
the flavour of everything drunk from them, and to be 
offered such a glass is offensive to any person of refined 
taste. In trying wine-glasses, it should be remembered 
that wine always looks better and more sparkling in a 
glass which has a cut stem than in a glass with a plain 
round one only, as the cut facets reflect light into the 
wine. For hock or claret, green or ruby glasses look 
well, hu* the latter, as its colour is imparted by gold 


accomplish their work by drilling holes, with a splinter of j bullion, is very expensive, a dozen of good ruby glasses 
diamond fixed on a point of hardened steel, and riveting j costing about 24s., whilst green would not be more than 
the pieces together, but this is scarcely an operation j 12s., or white, 6s. 


whicn can be performed at home. Various cements may, 
however, be used. When the article will not subsequently 
be exposed to moisture, a simple cement may be employed 
of white of egg alone, or this may be made stronger by 
mixing it with finely-powdered quick-lime ; still better 
cements are, shellac dissolved in spirits of wine, and 
isinglass dissolved in acetic acid. 

Diamond cement, which is colourless and resists mois- 
ture, is made as follows : — Soak isinglass in water till it 
becomes soft, and then dissolve it in proof spirit. To 
this, a little gum galbanum, or ammoniac, and a little 
gum mastic, dissolved in as small a quantity of alcohol 
as possible, should be added, and the mixture may be put 
into a phial, and should be closed with a good, sound 
cork, and not with a glass stopper, as the latter would be 
liable to become fixed with the cement. When the con- 
tents arc required for use, the phial may be placed in 
boiling water, and they will thus be rendered liquid ; the 


Management of Glass , — As a rule it is not well to use 
soda for washing table-glass, for unless at once rinsed off 
it roughens the surface and destroys its brilliancy. In 
some cases, however, where the articles are greasy, as in 
butter-coolers or cream-jugs, some agent oP this kind 
must necessarily be used, but it should at once be well 
rinsed off with cold water, and the article wiped ; a little 
soda or soap may be employed, but wood-ashes are less 
prejudicial, and give greater brilliancy. Generally, in 
washing glass, cold water alone is sufficient ; it should be 
wiped with a clean linen cloth, and afterwards polished 
with a wash-leather. Decanters should be washed with 
cold water only, and if this is done frequently, cold water 
alone will be sufficient ; a dirty decanter will spoil any 
wine which is put in it. If decanters should, however, 
become at all encrusted, they may be cleaned by washing 
with barleycorns or broken egg-shells, but the best, though 
not in appearance the most cleanly method of scouring 


cement should be applied to the broken edges with a them, is that of putting into them a little of the " flue/ or 
feather, or, better, a camel-hair pencil. A little isinglass other dust and rubbish swept up in bedrooms, which has 
dissolved with gin, is essentially the same as the above, the property of fetching off any sediment from the glass, 
and may be used instead of it, when the better and more A little of this with water and well shaking, will soon 
carefully-prepared cement is not to be procured. In all restore transparency, and the decanter must, <4 course* 
cases it is important that the fractured edges of broken afterwards be well rinsed. Lamp-globes and chimneys 
china should not be chipped or nibbed, otherwise it will ought to be washed with soap or soda once a week, when 
be impossible to mend tnem either strongly or neatly; in constant use ; and these must be most carefully dried, 
and for this reason it is well that the mending should be or they will inevitably crack when wanned by the flame 


done as soon after they are broken as possible. 

Purchasing Housekeepers of the present day 

are advantageously situated as compared with those of 
form^ times with regard to the purchase of glass ; for 
almost all articles are now to be bought of good and 
graceful shapes, at reasonably low prices ; and, although 


of the lamp. 


Hints on Boot-cleaning.— When cleaning boots* 
take care that they are as dry as possible, otherwise they 
wiU not readily polish. Be careful also to remove any 

, „ „ laces that may be in the boots, to prevent them being 

highly decorative glass is still a luxury for the rich, injured by the blacking. It is necessary to avoid using 
articles which , are of tasteful forms and good tnsterial any tracking which dries too rapidly, or which leaves a 
are those which it is most advisable for all to buy, even white coating on. the surface of the leather. Be very 
upon the mere ground of economy. It is those things [ careful to keep ehch brush to its own separate use. 
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• CLOCKS AW D vvAl utliiS. it jg allowed to drop between the teetli^ it completely pre- 

in. vents the motion of the rack from right to left. The lever, 

S&iking Aj^aratus . — ^The apparatus for striking the with its catch, may be lifted by the bent lever, m p i*, 
hour adopted in the best English clocks consists of a train whose centre of motion is at p;h,nd, this is acted on by a 
of wheels and pinions, put into motion by the spring pin in the circumference of the wheel which is seen in 
contained in the barrel, E (see interior of eight-day the figure, close against the tail of the lever, 
clock, page 140 of this volume^, which turns the fusee, F. With regard to the gathering-pallet, the axle of the 
The fusee carri^ round with it the main-wheel, which pallet-wheel, g (see interior of eight-day clock, p. 140), 
has eighty-four teeth ; this drives the pinion, /, of eight projects through the front plate, and is furnished with a 
ieave^ which carries on its axle the pin-wheel,/, having projection, seen at resembling one leaf of a pinion, 
sixty-mur teeth. In the rim of this pin-wheel are eight This works into the teeth of the rack in such a manner 
pins, which lift the hammer, r, by acting on its tail when that, as the axle turns round, the rack is gathered up by 
the train is in motion. Che hammer being gradually lifted it to the amount of one tooth for each revolution. When 
by each pin, is at last let go by it, and is made to strike the the machinery is in the position shown in the illustration 
bell by the spring, u. The pin-wheel drives a pinion, on this page, which it is during the whole time th;\t 
which carries round the pallet- wheel, g^ of fifty-six teeth, the striking-train is at rest, a projection on the gathering- 
As the pin-wheel has sixty-four teeth, it turns the pallet- pallet rests on a pin, which projects from the rack, 
■wheel pinion eight times for each revolution of its own, seen at r It is this which keeps the striking-train from 
consequently this pinion makes one revolution for every acting ; for so long as this projection from the axle of 
stroke of the hammer, an arrangement of which the the pallet-wheel bears upon the pin, so long must the 
use will be presently shown. The pallet-wheel acts . pallet-wheel, and consequently the whole remainder 
on a pinion, on which is the warning- wheel, k, of | of the striking-train, be prevented from running on. 
forty-eight or fifty teeth, and this When the time of striking has 

last turns the fly-pinion, i. The # almost arrived, the tail of the lever 

object of this part of the train is & nny . P is acted on by the pin on 

only to equalise the motion, which wheel, b. The end, of this 
is principally effected by the con- ^ lever raises the lever ijr 4 so that 

stant resistance of the air against ^he catch is lifted out of the rack, 

the surface of the plate (termed the (f \\ J ^ , which is thus set free. The rack 

fly), which is whirled very rapidly \\ b made to fall towards the left by 

round by the highest pinion. If it \\ spring, /, pressing upon the 

were not for this addition, the pin- \\ ^ ^ jf ^ f projection below /, and the projcc- 

wheel would move onwards with a W'e gathering-pallet is sqt 

jerk, after each pin had escaped \\ B withdrawal of the pin 

from the tail of the hammer. The \\^ * on which it rested. The whole 

striking-train acts only at the end , driving-train would therefore be set 

4ind the beginning of the hour, in action by its weight, if another 

being at rest during the remainder ^ check had not been provided^ at 

«f the movement of the going-train, the same time that the gathenng- 

We shall now explain how its striking apparatus of a clock. pallet is freed. When the lever 

action in the intervals is restrained, is raised, a projecting piece on the 

and at the proper time permitted and regulated. This ' end, y, of the bent lever, m p stops a pin placed on 
is accomplished by means of the mechanism shown in the circumference of the warning-wheel, h ^see interior 
the illustration. It is situated immediately behind the of eight-day clock, p. 140). While, therefore, the lever 
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is lifted by them and allows them to pass ; but so long as 
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being at rest during the remainder — j — ^ check had not been provided^ at 

«f the movement of the going-train. the same time that the gathenng- 
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and at the proper time permitted and regulated. This ' end, of the bent lever, m p stops a pin placed on 
is accomplished by means of the mechanism shown in the circumference of the warning-wheel, h ^see interior 
the illustration. It is situated immediately behind the of eight-day clock, p. 140). While, therefore, the lever 
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projecting catch of the lever, k /, drops between the teeth, 
preventing the rack from being movecf back by the spring, 
When the rack has been completely brought back to its 
first position, the projection on the gathering-pallet is 
again checked by the pin,V, and the striking-train brought 
to rest. From this it is evident that the number of 
strokes is determined by the number of revolutions the 
gathering-pallet is allowed to make, which is determined 
by the number of teeth on the rack which have to 
be gathered up by it. This number, again, is regulated 
by toe extent to which the rack is permitted to fall, by the 
bearing of the pin, //, against the edge of the snail. A 
movement so constructed can scarcely be liable to com- 
mit any error. The striking-train, however, of the common 
German clocks, is very liable to give wrong indications, 
being regulated by an apparatus of simple construction. 

A third train of wheels is required where a clock is 
made to strike the quarters as well as the hours, but the 
principle of the mechanism is the same as in that which 
regulates the striking of the hours. A snail cut into four 
steps is carried round by the axle of the minute-hand. 
'I'here are four pins on a wheel corresponding to <5, 
whicl^ therefore, revolves in an hour, and one of these 
pins lifts the lever that sets free the rack every quarter of 
an hour. The passage of each tooth on the rack —which 
are four in number, to correspond witli the four steps of 
tlie snail — permits one stroke on the quarter-bell. The \ 
f quarter-stroke is generally made upon two bells, which is i 
:\ccomplishcd simply by having a set of pins on each side | 
of the pin-whcel. One set of these acts on one lever, and : 
the other set on the other lever. The second set acts a \ 
little after the first, so that the two strokes may not be 
made at the same moment. In cases where very great 
accuracy is required, it is necessary that clocks should 
be so constructed as to dispense altogether with the 
striking apparatus, since a certain degree of force is 
necessary to set it in action. As the power of the weight 
ought to be no more than is requisite to keep the pen- 
dulum in action, the force required in such cases would 
derange the very regular movement of a delicate and 
perfect clock. 

When applied to watches, this apparatus has been of 
little use ; for, being made on so small a scale, and carried 
about in the pocket, its action is extremely liable to 
become deranged. Repeating- watches of the ordinary 
kinds are made, not to strike the hours regularly, but 
merely to indicate them at the pleasure of the wearer. It 
is easy to apply a power sufficient to produce the strokes 
every time that the watch is applied to for this informa- 
tion. It is, therefore, not requisite that the watch should 
be furnished with a second barrel and fusee with a dis- 
tinct striking- train of wheels. The object is usually ac- 
complished by pushing in the pendant, or projecting 
portion to which the chain is attached. This compresses 
a spring, which sets in action the mechanism that pro- 
duces the strokes. A snail, resembling that employed in 
clocks, regulates the number of strokes to be given. The 
construction, however, of repeating- watches is, at the 
best, very complicated 


COOKERY.-^LXXXVII. 

FRENCH DI.SHES, ETC. {continued from 279). 

GdUau de Lih/re. — Take away the bones from a roasted j 
hare, and having separated the flesh from the sinews and 
tendinous portions, cut it up, and pound it into a paste in 
a mortar, together with a slice of cooked veal. Then boil 
some bread-crumbs in as much good broth as they are 
-able to absorb, mix with the other materials, and beat 
them all together into a uniform mass. But care has to 
be taken that the weight of the bread-crumbs employed 
!>haU exceed that of the hare, and that the veal only weighs f 


one-third less tlian the hare and bread combmt&l Mix 
with them some pepper, salt, and spices, togeteSr with 
parsley, shalots, thyme, and basil, cut very small, and also 
some raw eggs, to make them into a mass. Then ^over 
I the inside of a tinned iron mould with slices of bacon 
lay the forcemeat on them, and cover it with more slices,, 
and cook them in an oven. When done, allow the cake to 
cool inside the mould before removing it. Then dip it for 
an instant in boiling water to loosen it, $»o that the mass 
may drop out when the mould is turned upside down, and 
take away the slices of bacon that surround it. After- 
wards cover the forcemeat with small crumbs of the 
whitest bread. If you have not enough forcemeat to make 
a ^dteau, roll it into cylinders in fk>ur, and dip them for a 
moment in boiling water. Then cook them in butter, and 
having afterwards covered them with eggs beaten up,, 
brown them in an oven. 

Lapin en Galantine. — Entirely remove the bones from 
two rabbits ; fasten by skewers some slices of bacon to 
one, while the other is chopped up with the same quantity 
of bacon, together with pepper, spice, but no salt, owing 
to the saltncss of the bacon. A few mushrooms may also 
be chopped up with them, if you have them. Cover the 
rabbiis with a layer of forcemeat, mixed with strips of 
bacon, lafigue d V^carlatey or some ham, with trufllcs, 
and tie them up in a white cloth. Then place some slices 
of bacon at the bottom of a stewpan ; put the rabbits in 
it, together with the bones broken in pieces, some leg of 
veal cut small, some carrots, onions into which two cloves 
have been stuck, and parsley, chives, thyme, salt, and 
popper. Pour over thcrti some stock broth, mixed with 
wine, and cook them at a gentle heat. When the galan- 
tine is dor.e, remove it from the pan, and allow it to cool 
in the cloth in w'hich it was cooked. Then strain the 
I liquor, clarify it with the white of an egg, and boil it down 
to the consistence of jelly. This isahen poured, into- 
plates, allowed to set, and used to garnish the galantine. 

GAteau de Lapin [Rabbits cooked in the form oj a Cake), 
— Rabbiis may be cooked as gdteau in the manner di- 
rected for gdteau de IRvre. 

Lapin au Blanc [Rabbit in White Sauce). — Cut a rabbit 
into small pieces, and wash it to remove the blood (which 
would colour the ragout), and also take away the liver and 
the lungs. Put the pieces in a stewpan with butter, brown 
them, and then add a little flour, and afterwards some stock 
broth and a little white wine. Add also some parsley, 
chives, thyme, basil, mushrooms, and blanched artichokes,, 
together with some bacon cut in thin slices, and season 
with salt and pepper, Place the pan over a quick fire to 
reduce the liquor, then add a few small onions, and thicken 
the sauce with some raw eggs. 

Croquette de Lapin [Rabbit Fried with Bread-crumbi ). — 
Prepare some hachis de lapin^ and pour it into tups the 
size of small custard-cups. When cold roll the contents in 
bread-crumbs, and steep in raw eggs beaten up with salt 
and flour, and apply more crumbs to the surfaces. Then 
fry in friturc not too hot, until browned, remove and let 
drain. 

Hachis de Lapin [Rabbit chopped up). — Rem#ve the 
bones from a roasted rabbit, and after taking away the 
tendons, and similar portions, chop it small. Then put 
in a stewpan a piece of butter, with the bones of the 
rabbit well bruised, some slices of veal cut in squares, 
some ham, or ham lard, cut up in the same manner, 
together with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg. When 
sufficiently done, mix a spoonful of flour with the contents, 
of the stewpan, and afterwards add some milk, and boil 
the whole for an hour, continually stirring the materials 
while on the fire. Then strain the liquid, and boil it down 
to the consistence of porridjge, taking care to stir it (Con- 
stantly to prevent its adhering to the sides of the ves^ 
When, sun^cntly, boiled, add to it the pieces of 
previously chopped up 
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Mar^adedeLapereau {Rabbit Pickled and Fried).^Qut 
the limro and back of a young rabbit in pieces, and pickle 
them in the liquor directed for lapereau frit; then 
stee^ them in pate d frire. After having drained them, 
cook them in friture^ which should not be too hot, and 
send to table dry, with fried parsley. 

Lapermu Frit ( Young Rabbit F'ried),^QMi a young 
rabbit in pieces, and steep it for an hour in white wine, 
lemon-juice, parsley, chives, thyme, and bay-leaves, 
chopped up small, together with salt and pepper. Drain 
the pieces, roll them in flour, and fry them. They should 
be served either with sauce tomate or sauce piquante^ 

Salad de Lapereau ( Young Rabbit with Salad), — Cut 
the flesh of a roast rabbit in strips, and soak it in oil with 
a little vinegar, salt, and pepper, together with tarragon, 
pimpernel, and chervil. Put at the bottom of a dish the 
insides of some lettuces cut in quarters, arrange on them 
the pieces of rabbit, mixed with strips of anchovy, capers, j 
beetroot, some hard-boiled eggs cut small, chervil, pirn- ' 
pernel, and tarragon in small pieces. Place over the 
articles mentioned a number ot lettuces cut in quarters, 
and send the dish to table with a cruet-stand. 

Faisan Roti {Pheasant Roasted), — Allow ’the bird to 
hang for some days before roasting it, cover it with bacon, 
and roast it before a slow fire, taking care to baste it often. 

Lapin aux Concombres {Rabbit with Cucumbers ), — 
Remove the flesh from a roasted rabbit, and cut it into 
strips. Cut up into very thin slices two cucumbers, and 
lay them with salt in a dish until they yield the water they 
contain. Drain the water away, and pour over them some 
vinegar with salt, and let them remain for two hours, 
turning them occasionally. When the cucumbers have 
absorbed enough of the vinegar, dry them on a cloth, and 
place them in a stowpan with some butter, parsley, thyme, 
chives, basil, and bay-leaves, salt and pepper. Then put 
the pjin on the fire, until the cucumbers are slightly 
browned. Mix them with a little flour, and pour over them 
some stock broth, or essence de pbier^ and let them 
simmer for an hour and a half, and then add the pieces 
of rabbit. 

Essence de Gibier {Essence of Game). — This, and other 
dishes of a similar kind, are prepared by boiling the 
bruised heads and carcases of rabbits in stock broth, to 
one* third of the quantity of broth employed. 

Gibcloite de Lapin {Rabbit Prepare a roux 

(see p. 54) with flour and butter, and cook in it a rabbit 
cut in pieces, an eel divided into short lengths, and some 
slices of bacon. Put in also some sliced onions, and a few 
mushrooms. When tiie meat is done, pour over it one- 
third part of white wine and two-thirds of stock broth, and 
season with salt, pepper, parsley, chivc.s, and thyme. Then 
remove the cels and the onions, and boil down the con- 
tents of ’ihe saucepan to one-third. Afterwards put back 
into the saucepan the onions and eels, and dish it up. 

Faisan R 6 ti {Pheasant Roasted). — Cover the pheasant 
with pieces of bacon, and roast it before a slow fire, basting 
it fr^uently until cooked. Before pheasants are roasted 
they should be allowed to hang for some days, until they 
becoin#sufficiently tender. 

Faisan aux Truffes {Pheasant with Truffles), the 
inside of a pheasant with truffles chopped up small, and 
cooked with equal parts of minced oacon and butter, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and then mixed with 
twenty or thirty roasted bhestnuts. Cover the outside with 
mincra veal and irfutton, and surround it with slices of 
bacon« Tie them round with twine, and lay them in a 
.stewpan of the proper size, the bottom of which is lined 
wl^ slices of bacon. Add some Malaga win6, and place 
the stewpan to simmer over a slow fire. When the 
phedsant 1$ cooked, take it out, remove the twine, and put 
It ih a dish by tfie side of the fire. Then thicken the 
in the ste^^ivpan with some truffles and some toasted 
chestnuts, and pour round the pheasant. 


Faisan en Salmis {Ragodt of Roasted PheasanL),-^ 
Roast a pheasant until two-thirds done, and divide the 
wings and legs in two pieces. Then remove all theflesl* 
from the carcase, and cut it imo strips^ Put the boneii 
into a stewpan with a glassfil of white wine, som^ 
shalots chopped up, and a portion of the grated rind oi 
a Seville orange. Pour over them a few spoonfuls of jus^ 
or stock broth, season it with salt, pepper, and grated nut- 
meg. Boil the contents down to the consistence of sauce, 
and add to it before sending it to table some spoonfuls ol 
olive oil, and the liver of the pheasant broken in pieces. 
Faisan en salmis should be served with pieces of bread 
fried crisp in butter. This dish may also be prepared 
by beating up the body of the pheasant with shalots, 
parsley, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Fry it in butter, and 
then simmer it in white wine for three-quarters pf an hour 
over a slow fire. Strain the liquor, and use for stewing 
the ragout, 

Perdrix aux Choux {Partridge with Cabbage), — Singu 
and truss two partridges, cover them with slices of bacon, 
and keep them in shape with string tied round them. 
Place them in a stewpan with slices of bacon, a polony 
sausage, and meat or game. Add also some-carrots and 
a few onions in which cloves have been introduced, some 
bay-leaves, nutmeg, and pepper. Be very careful, if salt 
is added, not to put much, owing to the sail contained 
already in the bacon. Then blanch some cabbages, and 
having drained them, tic them round with twine, and put 
them in the stewpan with the partridges. Pour some 
stock broth over them, and let them stew over a slow fire. 
When the partridges arc done, remove them from the 
vessel, and put them in a warm place by the fire. Aiso 
remove the cabbages as soon as they arc done, strain the 
gravy in the pan, and boil it down to a proper consistence. 
Thicken it also, if required, with a few roasted chestnuts or 
a little Hour. Then place the partridge in the middle of a 
dish, surround it with the cabbages, mixed with carrots, 
and slices of polony from which the skin has been re- 
moved, and pour the sauce over it, 

Perdrix a la Purite,— Cook some partridges in the 
manner above directed, but without any cabbages or 
polony. When done, send the partridges to table with 
any purie that may be preferred, prepared with the 
gravy. 

Salmis de Perdreaux {Roasted Partridges in Ragodt), 
— This dish is prepared in the manner directed for 
salmis de faisan^ talang care that the roasted partridges 
are not completely cooked, and that the livers are crushed 
and mixed with the sauce. 

Perdreaux Singe and truss the partridges, and 

cover them with vine-leaves and slices of bacon. Roast 
them before a moderate fire, and serve them at table with 
a Seville orange or lemon, a.nd without sauce. Sometimes 
partridges are surrounded with paper before being roasted, 
by which means their fiesh presents a white appearance* 

Perdreaux aux Truffes {Partridges with Truffles ), — 
Prepare some partridges in the manner directed for 
faisan aux truffes.^ and fill them with the stuffing. Cover 
them with vine-leaves and slices of bacon, and roast them. 

Bicasses en Salmis {Roasted Woodcocks Stewed),^This 
dish is prepared in the manner directed for faisan en 
salmis, 

Bicasses Rdties {Woodcocks Roasted), — Cover the wood- 
cocks, without opening them, with vine-leaves, and slices 
of bacon, and, having roast^ them, send them to table 
in a dish surrounded with the gravy. . 

Bicasses Forties {Woodcocks Stiffed) the in- 
sides from the woodcocks and fill £em with stuffing made 
in the following manner :-^Chop the portions removed 
with half their weight of bacon, together with pi^ley, 
shalots, salt and pepper, and afterwards run a skewer 
through thetii) whick is to be fastened to the Wb^ 
roast^, send the woodcodM to table wltli the gravy. 
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SCOTCH DISHES. 

The Scotch are great people for national dishes. They 
have cakes, buns, short bread, porridge, scones, collops, 
crowdie, hotch-potch, ani. many other dishes, to say 
nothing of the excellent and wholesome Scotch or barley 
broth, which is in regular use ; the singed sheep^s head 
broth, the favourite Sunday dinner dish in so many well- 
to-do families ; the fat brosc, and, more than all, the 
haggis, so lovingly praised by the national poet : 

Fair fa* your honest, sonsie face, 

Great chieftain o' the puddin' race ! 

Aboon them a* ye tak your pl^ce, 

Painch, tripe, or thairm : 

Wcel are ye worthy o’ a grace 
As lang’s my airm,*' 

The Scotch gude wife is usually a clever cook, economi- 
cal and managing. She has been taught by her mother 
before her how to make the savoury messes which her 
husband and her sons love, and we may be sure that in 
their eyes the cleverest French cook that ever presided 
over a saucepan could not make delicacies which could 
compare with hers. Recipes are here given for a few 
of the best known of these Scotch dishes. They are 
such as are in use at the present day. 

Haggis , — haggis is made of a fat sheep’s pluck, pro- 
perly prepared, and boiled in a haggis-bag or a sheep’s 
paunch, which has been perfectly cleansed, by first wash- 
ing it, then soaking it in cold salt and water for several 
hemrs, turning it inside out, scalding it, scraping it quickly 
with a knifq ^eing careful not to cut it), and leaving it in 
cold water till (vanted. Sometimes the stomach of a calf 
or a lamb is used, but that of the sheep is generally pre- 
ferred. The pluck itself, too, should be thoroughly 
cleansed. The heart and the liver should be gashed with 
a sharp knife in several places, to make the blood flow 
out, and then the liver and lights should be boiled ; an 
hour and a half will be sufficient for them, though the 
lights can scarcely boil too much. The wind-pipe should 
be allowed to hang over the side of the pot to assist 
the escape of the blood. After ten minutes’ gentle 
boiling, the water may be drained off and fresh water 
poured over the meat, and when the boiling has con- 
tinued for an hour, the rest of the pluck may be added. 
When all is done, take up the meat, and trim away the 
skin and the black portions, grate half the liver, and 
mince all the rest finely. Mix with it one pound of finely- 
shred suet, two large mild onions chopped small, half a 
pint of finely-ground oatmeal, which has been toasted 
before a clear fire till it is brightly coloured, or, if pre- 
ferred, an oatcake may be toasted and crumbled for the 
purpose. Spread the mince out on a pastry board, and 
sprinkle over it first the oatmeal and then a liberal season- 
ing of salt, black pepper, and cayenne. Moisten with 
half a pint of the stock in which the pluck was boiled and 
the juice of a lemon ; put the whole into the paunch 
already prepared for it, first looking carefully over it to 
see that there are no thin places which may burst in the 
boiling (some cooks use two bags or a cloth as an outer 
covering). Do not fill the bag much more than half full, 
but leave room for swelling^ for fear it should burst in 
boiling ; press out the air, and sew the bag up securely. 
Plunge it into boiling water, prick it with a long needle 
every now and then during the first half hour to let the 
air out, and boil it gently for three hours. Serve it in 
the bag as it is, without either^ sauce or gravy. Some 
cooks substitute the sheep’s tongue and kidne)^ for the 
lights. 

A haggis boiled for two hours will keep for a week or 
two, and in this condition is frequently sent from Scotland 
to friends at a distance, for the hams is a great traveller. 
When this is intended, it should ht made very dry and 
covered with oatmeal It would keep better if the onion 


were left out of it altogether. A haggis is almost, better 
the second day than it is the first. In heating it up, a 
little finely-shred onion, well peppered, should be fried 
gently, the meat laid on it, and the whole covered with the 
haggis bag to keep it from getting dry and hard* Even 
when they are in possession of the most exact recipe, 
English cooks seldom venture upon making a haggis. If 
they want one for their Scotch friends they can procure it 
from Edinburgh and Glasgow by ordering it ; and it must 
be confessed that it requires an educated taste to enjoy 
the ** mighty Caledonian pudding.” 


FOUNTAIN^. 

FOR DRAWING-ROOM, CONSERVATORY, OR PARLOUR 
WINDOWS. 

During the heat of summer a fountain is something 
more than a pleasant appurtenance suggesting the idea 
of coolness, and an agreeable object to the eye ; for, by 
causing constant evaporation, it acts as a refrigerator, and 
absolutely lowers the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising that 
the fountain, as a means of adding to the beauty and 
comfort of the house, should be so little regarded in our 
large towns, and more especially in London, where a 
plentiful and available supply of water is always at hand, 
and where, owing to dust, the absence of vegetation, and 
other causes, the discomforts of hot weather are so much 
felt. That it is so is doubtless in some measure to be 
attributed to vague and exaggerated ideas of the cost of 
such a luxury, and upon this head we shall hope to give 
our readers some information in the course of our 
remarks. 

There is another objection in the mind of the careful 
British housewife, namely, that a fount&in in a dwelling- 
room would probably be injurious to her carpet and 
furniture ; but that such should be the case by no means 
necessarily follows. The jet of a fountain constructed for 
in-door purposes can be made to throw its watfr within 
certain fixed limits, which may be as narrow as desired; 
and it must be remembered that in a room, where the 
jet is exposed to no strong winds, as it would be if 
placed in the open air, the spray will not be drifted to 
a distance. 

All objections on this head may, however, be avoided if 
there is a window-garden, by placing the fountain within 
it ; or, if the window should open into a small conserve 
tory, the latter will be the best and most appropriate 
situation in which to fix it. 

The in-door fountain forms a very pretty addition to an 
aquarium, and wherever there is a fresh-water aquarium 
of any reasonable size, no difficulty will be found in fitting 
it with the necessary pipes ; holes may be drilled through 
either metal slate, or glass for their insertion. Aquana, 
and the methods of constructing them, have already been 
fully treated of in the first volume of this work, and to that 
series of articles we refer the reader. If the fount^n is 
not to be in conjunction with an aquarium, a metat basin 
should be provided, and one of zinc is perhaps best for 
the purpose; though one of earthenware or terra-cotta 
would do equally well, and might be preferred by some 
persons as admitting of greater ornament. The smaller 
jets are so constructed as not to throw water beyond a 
diameter of eighteen ‘inches, so that itVill be seen that a 
basin a little larger than a good-sized washhand-basin may 
suffice ; and, indeed, unless for a very large room, we 
should in no case recommend a basin of more than thme 
feet in diametef. The basin made of zinc might, if plain, 
cost from ss. to 12s., and Us edges could then be con- 
cealed by plants and flowers, as recommended in makihg 
the temporary fojus^itain (see page 39), or the metal dr 
other material might itself be rendered omamentaL We 
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nave sgen one covered with cement and encrusted with 
small snells^ which had a pretty effect. 

For the general principles of fountains, and for direc- 
tions for their construction by the unprofessional work- 
man, we refer the reader to our observations on garden 
fountains, in vol. ii., p. 97, where much information will 
be found equally applicable to those for in-door use. For 
the small quantity of water required no provision will 
generally be ne^ed beyond a pipe to the cistern which 
supplies the house ; half inch, or rather smaller lead 
piping will be quite sufficient In fixing it all sharp 
angles should be avoided, and curves used instead ; for in 
an angle the water impinges against that part of the pipe 
which is opposed t0 4t, 
and loses its force, and a 

consequently, plays less 
vigorously. For the same 
reason, the supply-pipe Id" 

should be free from all Mbbbbh 

irregularities upon its m 15 

inner surface. For bend- — e 

ing lead piping into “3 | 

curves, it should first be 
filled with dry sand, which 43 

will prevent its being nD 

contracted in the bend. 3 k — * 

Brass tubing, when hard . 35 if * g 

soldered, should be filled 3 V : 

with lead before being ipLmmJ^pip 

bent to any delicate 
curve, and the soft metal 33 

can be afterwards melted I 

‘ out. The stand-pipe, I 

which rises in the centre ™ ■ S 

of the basin and supports ^ F 

the j$t, should be of brass ; " 7 _I 

lead or any other soft ^ 

metal being liable to H 

bend when thus em- ^ - 

ployed, and iron being T I 

liable to oecome stopped 

up by oxidisation. It ^ — — — — 

should be either sol- r — 

dered to the lead pipe ^ ^ *■“ 

below the basin or, what ^ r 

is better, should be at- ^ q 

tached to it by means ■■1 ||||h 

of a pair of union screws, 

which will admit of its 

more ready removal for y- 

cleaning. The stand- 
pipe should have a stopcock near its top, and should, 
terminate in a screw to receive the jet. The lead piping , 
will cost, according to thickness, up to 6d, per foot, and ! 
the complete brass stand-pipe may be had at from 2s. 6d. j 
upwards. In supplying an aquarium an iron pipe is i 
especially to be avoided, as the oxide of iron is prejudicial 
to the health of the fish. 

In order that all danger of the basin overflowing may 
be avoided, the waste-pipe should be one-third larger than 
the supply-pipe. This also will be better in brass, and it 
should be fastened with union screws to the lead pipe 
below in the same manner as the stand-pipe. The cost 
of the waste-pipe wiirbe about is. The lean pipe passing 
from it must have aiconnection with the nearest drain, and 
shonld he properly trapped for the exclusion of foul air. 

Tne stand-pipe will have upon its top a screw to receive 
the brass jet, or, more properly, the nozzle pim^ced with a 
hole or Imles to allow the passage of water, end thps to 
cause the jet. Brass jets of many different des&s eogy be 
haxl, all made to fit alike upon the same and, 

fofT the sake variety, it will be well to have two or mote 
of them. 


From the approximate prices which we have given for 
the various requisites, the reader will see that the expense 
of a small fountain need not be a heavy one^ On one 
item of cost, however, we cannot give him much informa- 
tion, and that is as regards ilk piping to and from the 
fountain, for this must depend wholly upon the near- 
ness of the cistern and drain, which will vary in every 
instance. 

In all that has been said above it lias been inferred 
that the house is regularly supplied with water from 
water-works, which will not invariably be the case where 
a fountain may be desired. Should it, however, be 
impossible in such instances to utilise the natural 

fall, no great difficulty 

# will be found in raising 

sufficient water for a 
small jet In Fig. i we 
show an apparatus for 
which wind supplies the 
motive power, and which 
has in one instance with- 
in our knowledge been 
found not only to raise 
sufficient water for the 
fountain, but enough also 
for general garden pur- 
poses. At A are the sails 
of a horizontal windmill, 
constructed on the same 
principle as those of the 
wind-gauge, that is, with 
sails made of hollow half- 
spheres of thin metal at- 
A tached to straight arms. 

IBl Two only are, for the 

HI sake of clearness, shown 

lllll in the cut, but four or 

II III more should be used in 

m ||l practice ; these, if any 

fl I ffl wind whatever is blow- 

I |B ing, will always move, 

j , and in the same direc- 

J tion, without adjustment, 

as resistance will be of- 
fered to the current of 
air by the concave but 
not by the convex sides 
of the hollow hemi- 
spheres. This may be 
mounted on the top of a 
building, or on a piece of 
timber specially erected for the purpose. At B are two bevel 
wheels, by which the perpendicular motion is changed to 
a horizontal one. By altering the relative sizes of these 
wheels, force may be increased at the expense of velocity, 
or the reverse, according as circumstances may require. 
The horizontal spindle turns an eccentric wheel, C, by 
which the necessary motion is given to a smaU suction 
pump, which throws the water into the cistern, £• F is 
the feeding-pipe in connection with the well, potid, &c. 
and H the supply-pipe of the fountain, corpinunicating 
with the cistern. Such a pump would taise* water to an> 

I height under 32 feet, and the whole apparatus need not 
I cost more than about jCs i indeed, pn Jhgeltious person 
could, if he purchased the pump and some other 
of the detached parts, erect the whole himself at a cost 
of a few shillings. 

In the (diagram given the distent parts of this st- 
ratus are shown much more croefd^ together tiiah 
would be when actuahy er^((Ste 4 1 hut it will probacy he 
found sufficient to : me general pni^ifdes 

arrangemeht of the ? i 
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HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 

One of the chief advanuges connected with living in 
roomy houses lies in the facility with which arrangements 
may be made for keeping each article required for housc- 
]) old purposes in a separate place. People who enjoy this 
comfort are enabled to effect the very considerable, albeit 
indirect, economy which results from the careful storing 
of goods. Most housekeepers are sensible of the profit 
which attends buying certain articles of consumption in 
large quantities, and make such purchases accordingly, 
but comparatively few take into consideration an equally 
profitable, outlay in the purchase and preservation of 
household linen. Yet both articles yield a corresponding 
profit, provided they be judiciously selected and econo- 
mically used. 

The first requisite is a closet, or press, in which to store 
linen. With a little management most houses, even the 
least considerately planned, may be made to afford the 
desired space. If it should happen that any choice in the 
matter exists, a linen-closet should be contrived against a 
wall in connection with a chimney where a fire is daily 
burning. Any apartment of which the wall is built against 
the flues of a kitchen fire is the best for the desired pur- 
pose. The gentle warmth which the bricks retain is the 
best means of preserving linen from mildew, so trouble- 
some to prevent in damp -situations. The worst place for 
a linen-closet is, for the same reason, against an outside 
wall, especially if the wall be exposed to a south-westerly 
aspect, or shaded by trees. In most modern villas there 
are some small rooms of a nondescript kind that may be 
advantageously employed as linen-closets. All that is 
usually needed is to partition off the desired space by 
means of doors, and to fit in shelves. The shelves should 
not be too deep, as things that arc out of sight are apt to 
be forgotten, in which case one may be just as well with- 
out them. If the dimensions of the closet should be in 
excess of the quantity of linen to be stowed away, china 
and glass may be put aside in the same place. No articles, 
however, liable to decay should be put in the linen-closet. 
All clean linen not in use should be kept in the linen- 
closet, including blankets, counterpanes, and, if there be 
sufficient room, family body-linen not in wear. At the 
end of summer a good manager puts away her best white 
quilts, muslin curtains, thick blankets, and the light cotton 
and linen garments of her children. These she carefully 
puts aside on their respective shelves, and at the same 
time gives out more seasonable coverings and gar- 
ments. Previously to putting aside such articles, neces- 
sary repairs should dc made ; or, if there be not time at 
the moment to undertake the work, a description of the 
intended alterations should be written on slips of paper 
attached to each parcel of goods. 

No linen or muslin articles should be placed in the 
linen-closet, if they be likely to remain there any length of 
time, without the starch having been previously removed, 
and the things rough dried.’' The airing of sheets and 
counterpanes especially should be thorough, and, if pos- 
sible, they should be put away straight from the fire. It 
IS owing to the imperfect manner in which such work 
is usually performed that mildew so constantly affects 
linen. 

It is very difficult to remove mildew when it has taken, 
firm hold of linen. The following compound is sometimes 
found successful : -Take equal parts of soft soap and 
powdered starch, and half the quantity of table-salt, add 
^ much iemon-juice as will convert the itigredients into a 
thick paste, cover the spots with the mixture, and leave 
the linen exposed in the open air till the mildew is re- 
mov^ As a preventive of mildew after 4amp weither, 
the lii^n-closet should be occasionally opened, and free 
air suffered to circulate in it through an open window. 


The contents of the closet should also be aired before a 
good fire, or in the sun. ^ 

Next to mildew, moth is the most troublesome matter 
to deal with connected with the preservation of woollen 
stores. Numberless remedies are recommended for the 
revention of moth in woollens and furs. Spices of all 
inds— pepper, camphor, turpentine, and of late f>araffine 
—have been amongst the most often -tried remedies. 
Each and all may occasionally have proved successful, 
inasmuch as moths particularly dislike Strong odours of 
any kind, and rarely attack scented materials in preference 
to those which arc devoid of smell. The only true pre- 
ventative of moth, however, lies in the use of alum. The 
keeper of some large and valuable Government woollen 
and fur stores lately informed the writer that no means 
are equally efficacious in preventing the attack of moth as 
the application of finely-powdered alum to all articles 
which do not admit of being saturated, and by soaking those 
articles which do not suffer by immersion in a solution of 
alum and water. With regard to the treatment of furs, it 
is not sufficient to dust the powdered alum on the surface 
it should be well worked in at the roots of the hair, the 
portion nearest the skin being the part which moths begin 
first to devour. 

Coloured woollen materials require the same kind of 
treatment. There is one exception in favour of red cloth. 
It is not within the experience of the gentleman men- 
tioned that moths destroy red-dyed woollens. This pro- 
bably arises from the circumstance that alum is used in 
the process of dyeing red. All shades of grey, on the 
contrary, are particularly enticing to moths, and require 
especial care to preserve. White woollens and blankets 
may be safely left, even in exposed places, if, after having 
been washed, they are dipped in a solution of alum and 
water. 

The time at which people generally es^amine their stores 
of woollens is not the most favourable for the purpose. 
Supposing, for instance, that such articles are put aside in 
the spring, they should be left untouched till October. By 
that time moths ate no longer about, and there is no 
danger of any secreting themselves in the inateAals. By 
October, if any eggs have been deposited, the maggots 
will fall out on the materials being beaten. Airing 
blankets and furs in the summer sunshine is liable to be 
attended with greater damage than the act is intended to 
prevent, owing to the prevalence of moths in all places at 
that season. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that in a well- 
arranged linen-closet every article should be kept in its 
appointed place. When articles arc put away from the 
wash, those of the past week’s washing should be placed at 
the bottom of the pile to which they belong, and not laid 
on the top. By this means ihc same articles are#kept in 
wear in turn, and thereby even a limited stock may be 
made to last longer without extensive renewal, than when 
only two or three things are in constant use. Articles that 
are reserved for use on special occasions should be kept 
apart from the rest. Inside the door of the linen-closet» 
or press, should be pasted a list of all the linen kcp|^in the 
closet. If the family be large, and the beds numerous, 
the order in which the sheets should be changed shoula 
be noted in a separate list. It is hardly possible for the 
bead of a family to bear all these details in mind without 
such assistance, and the comfort of her household depends 
largely on the amoiyit of regularity ijiat is observed in 
such matters. 

In some families where great regularity is observed, a 
certain number of articles of every kind in use is given out 
weekly, tqgethet^ with an additional number in excess of 
the average want, to meet any emergency that may arise. 
At the end of the week, both the soiled and the clean 
linen (if any remajin tmused) aare returned to the hotis^ 
'keeper,., and fresh given out It is very necessary td 
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observe some such method when the demand is likely to 
be unedhain, especially if the establishment be large, with 
no one interested in assisting the head of the family in 
her labours. It b in the irregular use, whether of table or 
bed linen, that losses occur, not in the ordinary wear. 

PeriodicaUy all household linen should be inspected 
with a view to alterations and repairs. Any article that 
is sent from the wash in need of mending, should be folded 
when sorted with the ragged or worn places outside. It is 
then seen at a gltince what is fit for use or the reverse, and 
the annoyance of finding a hole in a sheet, or a rent in a 
table-cloth, at an inconvenient time, is obviated. When 
any articles belonging to a set begin to need repair, it is 
good management to provide a certain number of new 
ones. Well-mended linen is always creditable, and may 
last a long time for general purposes ; but, as a certain 
stock must be kept up, it is as well to have a choice of 
new. Some ladies, who pride themselves on their good 
management of household linen, add every year a cer- 
tain number of each article to their store. Thus, for an 
ordinary family, two table-cloths, four table-napkins, six 
towels, one or two pairs of sheets, six pillow-cases, six 
dusters, the same number of glass-cloths, and other 
things in proportion, are a regular addition to their stock. 
By so doing the expense of replacement is rendered comr 
parativcly easy, and plenty of sound linen can be relied 
upon at times of pressure. The additions thus made 
Bliould be used in their turn, by being placed in the closet 
in the order alluded to above. 

It is hardly possible to set too much value on the use of 
old linen for an infinity of purposes to which new would 
not be equally well suited. Still, pains should be taken 
to prevent linen falling into rags until the utmost wear 
has been exacted. This brings us to consider the all- 
important matter of making repairs. Beginning with 
sheets. Directly ^the middle of a sheet begins to feel 
at all thinner than the other parts, it is time to “ turn ” 
it. This is done by simply cutting the sheet in half 
and sewing together tho outside selvages. The newly- 
made seam will then be the middle of the sheet. The 
sheet, if aot much w'orn, will require no further altera- 
tion for a long time. If, however, the wear has been 
considerable, side pieces should be let in to the extent, 
and several inches beyond, the worn places. The sides 
must then be hemmed or sewn in the ordinary way. 
When, after a time, the turned ” sheet wears thin in 
the centre, instead of patching it, as some people are 
apt to do, it is better to sew the ends together, making 
the ends of the sheets now the middle. Or, if there 
be any children’s beds to furnish with sheets, the sound 
ends and corners of a good-sized pair of sheets make 
capital cot sheets, and are more serviceable for nursery 
purpose^,, than any other kinds. Old linen sheets are 
generally soft in wear, and admit of being washed more 
easily from stains than new. The same method of turning 
pillow-cases may be observed. The cases thus repaired 
answer very well for family use. To be profitable, they 
should be turned before the threads break into holes. 

Damask linen of all kinds should be repaired by means 
of darmng. In darning damask, what is termed ** nourish- 
ing cotton '' should be used in preference to the ordinpy 
kinds. Good darning of thin places consists in skipping 
as many threads as are taken on the needle, and leaving 
good-sized loops (/>., ^out as long as the thteads taken 
and skipped) at the end of each line. If the cotton be 
drawn closely to the material at the %nd of a iine^ a hole 
will gradually be made round the darn, and darmng will 
thus assist rather than prevent destruction* If a hole 
has to be darned, the frayed sides should first be drawn 
gcnJtly m their places by lacing from one side to the other 
wi^ fine cotton. . The usual manner of darning may then 
her proceeded nHth. Great regularity in taking up one 
thread and upping another constitutes good darning.] 


Darns thus made, even if large, are not discreditable, but 
show the painstaking industry of a good housewife. 

When table linen requires constant darning, it is time 
to change its use from the table to the sideboard. For 
all general purposes, old tablccjoths are good enough for 
the above use. The corners and ends make useful tray- 
cloths, and small, sound pieces may be picked out of 
almost all old table linen for dishing-cloths, that is, cloths 
folded in small squares to place beneath pastry and pie- 
dishes, or to wrap round a Stilton cheese or pudding-basin, 
and numberless other puiposes where old damask may be 
used instead of new. When quite reduced to rags, old 
damask should be washed and mangled with the same 
care as new, and set aside in the linen-closet for use in 
the sick-room. If any sound selvages be left, pieces of 
from three to four inches broad should be cut off, and 
smoothly herring-boned together in lengths of from one 
to three yards, and afterwards rolled up neatly for surgical 
bandages. It may not be often that such accidents occur 
as to require similar appliances, but the head of a house- 
hold should be prepared to meet demands of the kind, 
and by so doing her readiness may save life or limb. 

Old chamber-towels should be darned in the manner 
desdribed for table-linen ; and when from wear their use 
for the original purpose is at an end, they should be set 
aside in the linen-closet for housemaids’ cloths, namely, 
for wiping out toilette services. Nothing is better for 
this purpose. The remains of coarse huckaback towel- 
ling are excellent for use as plate-rags. Boiled in a solu- 
tion previously recommended (vol. ii., page 122), such 
rags polish plate well. 

Torn muslin curtains are not so generally convertible ; 
at the same time, if old muslin be cleaned from starch, 
it is useful for poultices, and some should, therefore, be at 
hand in the linen-closet. Pieces of muslin, also, are often 
required by the cook for tying up herbs and spices, when 
m^ing soup, gravies, &c., and as these are generally 
thrown away when removed from the stewpan, old muslin 
answers as well as new. In repairing muslin it is neces- 
sary to have all the starch previously washed out. 

Quilts are generally darned when needing repair. Lai^e 
old quilts may be advantageously cut up for small beds. 
Light marcella quilts are to be recommended in preference 
to other kinds. In converting old quilts, the hems should 
be herring- boned with coarse darning cotton. 

All household linen should be marked with the nanie 
or joint initials of the owners. The date of the year in 
which linen was added to the stock should be marked 
above the name, and the number of the articles consti- 
tuting the set underneath. If a set consist of six articles, 
the figure 6 should be inscribed in preference to running 
numbers. All articles making the set should be of the 
same size and pattern. Sets <m linen reserved for certain 
uses, should be described accordingly. Thus glass and 
china cloths should be marked “liousemaid,” cook’s 
cloths “ kitchen,” groom’s “ stable,” and so forth. 


Hints about Toasted Bread.— To prepare buttered 
toast, hold it before a good clear fire that it may be done 
as quickly as possible, and butter it the instant it is 
toasted. If this is not attended to, the toast, instead of 
eating light and crisp, will be tough and leathery. To 
prepare dry toast, if it is required to be crisp and thin, it 
should be put in the toast-rack, and p^ced before the nre 
for some time before it is used. Vfhen thick toast, not 
too dry, is wanted, it should be done as quickly as possi- 
ble, and served at once. 

To Make Toast and Water.— P ut into a deep jug 
some slices of bread which have been toasted on oot& 
sides a deep brown. Pour a quantity of siwing ;^ter 
over them, and cover the jhf. After the wrater h«^ Itbod 
for some hours, strain it for use. 
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GARDENING.— LVL 

£VER0R£EN GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF EASY CULTURE. 
The class of greenhouse plants we shall treat of in this 
article are those that po^ess a permanent character, as 
distinguished from those that require annual or frequent 
renewal by propagation, and we shall select a few of those 
of distinct or striking character only, as affording a diver- 
sity of foliage and dowers, and the cultural requirements 
of which are such that they may be maintained in good 
condition without demanding any extraordinary sacrifice 
of time and care on the part of the amateur gardener. 

The Camellia is a plant that always holds first place in 
a general collection, not alone for its beauty, but for the 
general esteem in which its flowers are held by the fair 
sex for personal adornment — the white varieties being 
chiefly in demand for this purpose— the substance of the 
flower petals rendering them peculiarly adapted for with- 
standing the heated atmosphere common to ballrooms 
and public as- 
semblies. Nice 
plants of the fol- 
lowing varieties, 
in five or six inch 
pots, may be pur- 
chased at from 
2S. to 3s. each: 

— Alba pleno^ 

DuchessedeBer- 
ri,PaolinaMaggi, 
and Fimbriata. 

These four are 
pure white, but 
distinct in form, 
the first and last 
being the most 
free to flower. 

Imbricata, Wil- 
derii, and Queen 
of Roses are rose- 
coloured seifs ; 
the first -named 
being the darkest. 

Storeyii, Cup of 
Beauty, Valteva- 
redo, Chandlcrii, 
and Caryophyl- 
loides have both colours in irregular and varying stripes j 
and blotches, and are all very beautiful. In the two first- 
named, white is the predominant colour. These plants | 
require comparatively but little pot-room. Young plants 
may need shifting into larger pots, perhaps, annuSly, but • 
after they get into eight or nine inch pots, once in two or ' 
three years will be often enough to shift them, but in no , 
case should they be shifted ipto larger pots until they have | 
well filled the present pots with roots, and then only into ! 
the next-sized pot. The best time for re-potting is during j 
the month of June, the exact time being when the young * 
seasonal growth is completed, and has become somewhat 
hard ; if done before this stage is reached, the young 
shoots are apt to continue their growth to the consequent 
failure of the development of the bloom-buds. The soil 
they should have is a nice silky, fibrous loam, four parts, 
and one part old decayed cow-manure, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sharp sand. In re-potting, only so much of . 
the old soil must be removed as will readily fall away j 
by a light manmulation with the fingers, and the new soil ; 
should be used in a somewhat rough condition, without j 
sifting,, and pressed around the old ball of earth with con- ' 
'Sid^able firmness. The pots used must be cleaned and 
Wf4l drained ; they may have a moderate soaking of^ water 
on the completion of the operation, after which they will 
want very Httle for a month, but should be syringed over- 


head daily then, and during all the summer Masoiu 
j Camellias, at all times, should have water adminmered to 
them with caution, maintaining the soil in a nice medium 
condition of moisture, as either extreme will cAus^ the 
, flower-buds to drop; and thev should always occupy the 
j coolest, and a comparatively shady, position, in the green- 
' house. 

Azalea Indica must rank next in importance as furnish- 
ing a most brilliant display of bloom— in the month of 
May— of an infinite variety of shades of Ved and purple, 
pure white, and combinations of these colours, llie fol- 
lowing are a few of the most distinct and useful : — Ivery- 
ana, white with rosy stripes ; Flag of Truce (double) ; 
Fielder's White ; and The Bride-jrpure whites. Due dc 
Nassau, Empress Eugdnie, Glory of Sunninghill, Leo- 
pold I., Stanley ana, and Sir C. Napier are of various 
shades of rosy purple. Rubens, Perryana, and Gem are 
shades of scarlet. Julyana, Roi Leopold, and Marie 
Louise are shades of crimson. These varieties may 

all be purchased 
at i8s. per dozen. 
I’hey require for 
their successful 
cultivation, good 
fibrous peat soil, 
with a lioeral ad- 
mixture of sharp 
silver-sand ; and 
the instructions 
for limited pot- 
room and firm 
potting given for 
camellias, apply 
with equal force, 
to them, and the 
same stage of 
growth also in- 
dicates the time 
for the operation 
of potting ; but 
they require a 
larger supply of 
water during the 
blooming and 
growing season, 
with compara- 
tively littleduring 
the winter, but they must never be allowed to get dust 
dry. They should be syringed freely during the summer, 
doing it in the morning, so that the plants get dry again 
before night. This is the best precautionary measure to 
ward off the attacks of thrip, an insect that is very partial 
to azaleas, and which is almost sure to attack -them if 
kept in a too dry atmosphere. 

Chorozema angustifolia^ C, cordatum splendenSy and C. 
Lawrenciana^ a very showy, free-flowering genus of plants, 
pea-shaped flowers, purple and orange- scarlet. Correa 
brilliant^ C. Cavendishiiy and C, speaosa ventricosa^ the 
flowers the same shape and of similar colours do the 
chorozema, but larger, the plants having a quite distinct 
appearance. Eutaxia lati/olia^ also a pea-snaped flower 
of a deep orange colour, the young shoots of the previous 
season's growth being completely covered with the blos- 
soms. Eriostemon buxifolium^ and E. noHifoHum^ very 
pretty white star-shaped flowers, produced in great abund- 
ance. Polygala cordata and /% Dalntaisiana^ purplish 
lilac pea-shaped flowers, very free bloomers. These inay 
all be purchased at about 2 s, 6d. each, and may be 
in gooa condition by observing the same rules as ^se 
given for the cultivation of the azalea, but they do npt 
necessarily require such frequent syringing. As the 
seasonal growth of all these plants commences either 
while Uley are in htbom, or immediately after, any pruning 
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they n^y require to induce a more compact shape, should 
be done just as the growth is about to commence. The 
principal pruning they require will be simply shortening 
back any long or straggling shoots, and if these are cut 
back when the flowers are open there need be no bloom 
sacrificed, as it may be used for vases, &c. A little atten- 
tion in the matter of tying occasionally will obviate the 
necessity for any severe pruning. 

The general conditions necessaiy for maintaining these 
plants in health are free ventilation at all times when 
practicable, giving air both night and day in the summer ; 
the avoidance of artificial heat, except when really neces- 
sary. Tlie temperature at which they may be kept in the 
winter may range from 40*^ to 50® Fahrenheit in the day, 
and from 36® to 42® at night, letting the temperature 
decline to the minimum as the days decrease in length, 
and rising again as they lengthen out. Avoid sudden 
fluctuations as much as possible. 

With sudden outbursts of sun- 
shine, of course, the temperature 
will rise considerably, even with 
ample ventilation; but this will 
do no harm, as, with the acces- 
sion of sun-heat, there is a cor- 
responding increase of light. To 
those with whom gardening is a 
recreation of the leisure hours it 
is not always possible to keep 
strictly to these limits ; but with 
a little practice in observations 
of the weather, and a judicious 
use of the fire and the ventilators, 
a tolerably good mean may be 
observed. During winter, at times 
when little or no fire-heat is being 
used, the greenHbuse should be 
kept as dry as possible, taking 
care not to spill the water about 
when watering t he plants. During 
frost, when it is necessary to keep 
the fire going continuously, a 
little water thrown on the floor 
of the house occasionally in the 
morning, with a little air given 
at, the same time, will be bene- 
ficial. During the summer a 
slight shading is necessary dur- 
ing sunshine, and it is always the 
best practice to have it fixed on 
a roller, so that it may be readily applied or removed. If 
it must be permanently fixed for the season, the material 
must not be too dense— just sufficient to obstruct the sun's 
rays without depriving the plants of light. The best 
material for a permanent shading is scrim, or Hessian 
canvas ; it is made two yards wide, at qd. to is. per 
yard run. 

The temperature of the greenhouse during summer will 
depend vciy much on the external temperature, and the 
ventilation must be regulated accordingly, giving a little air 
at night from the end of May to the end of August, and in 
more or less abundance both night and day in accordance 
with the weather. Water may be freely thrown about the 
floor and stages every day during hot weather. The 
watering of greenhouse plants should be done in the morn- 
ing from the middle of September tb the end of May ; the 
remainder of the season it is best done in the afternoon 
or evening. During very hot weather some plants may 
require Water ^wice a day, especially when pot-bound. 

, All the ^hts that wc have mentioned are evergreen, and 
foQowmggtoup of plants, also evOTreen, tflay be grown 
under the jsame general conditions, if in the same collec- 
tion, but if grbm alone, or with other plk^ts of similar 
constitution do not need so much care or attention. 


From May to October they will do bettOr entirely out of 
doors, and in the winter they merely require to be kept 
free from actual frost. 

The genus Acacia furnishes us with many varieties and 
species of decorative plants, sej|ne for their flowers, others 
only for their foliage ; but the most distinct, and the most 
desirable for small collections, are— for Bower^A. 


foray pale 


armaiay yellow ; A. eoedmay rose ; A, 
yellow; A. Julibrissiny \ A, grandiSyy&xm. Tor 
foliage — A, lophantay A, dealbatUy A, cuitri/brmiSy A, 
DrtitnmondiL These may be purchased at from is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. each. 

Araucaria Bidwilliiy A, Brasilianay zxiAA^exc€hayZ.rt 
singularly handsome and symmetrical coniferous plants, 
for foliage only. 5s. each. 

Coronilla giauca, showy bright yellow flowers, freely 
produced ; Cyfiscus itleeanay and C racemesusy also 
yellow flowers, but distinct ; Eu^ 
genia Ugniy a myrtle-like plant, 
producing a quantity of bright 
red berries in spring, which are 
esteemed by some as dessert 
fruit; Swainsonia Osburftiiyloti% 
racemes of showy lilac flowers ; 
Skimmia yaponica^ a dwarf- 
growing plant, with bright red 
berries. These may all be pur- 
chased at from is. 6 d. to 25. 6 d. 
each. Dacrydittm cupressinuniy 
a handsome conifer of singularly 
light and elegant character, 35.60. 
to los. 6d. each. All these plants 
are best grown in a good fibrous, 
loam, with a little leaf-mould, in 
the proportion of five to one. 

The greenhouse rhododen- 
drons may be added to the latter 
group of plants, as requiring only 

g rotection from frost, and though 
ist mentioned, are of first im- 
portance, as possessing extreme 
beauty, and some of them delight- 
ful fragrance. They are some- 
what expensive, as none of the* 
varieties are to be had under 
3s. 6d. each, and some of them, 
are much more. A few of the 
RHODODENDRON. most desiiablc at the above price, 

are Princess Alice, yavanicuui 
angustifoliuniy yasminijlorumy Dennisontiy CamMocar* 
pufHy Arboreumy Retusumy Thompsoniiy and FuleeHs, 
These must be grown in peat soil, with a liberal addition> 
of good silver-sand. Re-pot in September, and they want 
plenty of water while in bloom, and while making theii 
young growth. No greenhouse or conservatory ought ta 
be without a few specimens of these rhododendrons. 
They possess all the richness of colouring of the hardy 
varieties, with an added delicacy that is peculiar to them* 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

How to Decorate Steel-^hsxy bright steel surface may 
be ornamented with initials, a cypher, or a pattern, 
by the following process :-^lf the ornament is to be 
bright upon a dead ground, take a Camelrhair pencil and 
draw with it upon the steel the letters or patterns in 
Brunswick black. If the ornament is, however, to be 
dead upon a bright ground, letters or patterns must 
be left Untouched, afrd the ivhote of the — 


over with the pighieot A aquafortis (dfl 
acid) should then be the expt^ 

the steel, and in h' fey ininmes it will be seen ' : 
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eaten sufficiently into the metal. When this is done, 
wash off the aquafortis with water, and then remove the 
Brunswick black with turpentine. A pretty variety in 
steel decoration may be made^hy introducing blue orna- 
ments. As all are awar^ steel may be rendered of a 
beautiful blue by exposure to heat, and the blue colour 
can be removed, where it is not required in the pattern, 
with white wine vinegar, or other weak acid ; the parts 
to remain blue being protected as before with Brunswick 
black. On the parts from which the blue is removed, 
further variety may be gained by painting additional 
ornaments in Brunswick black, and exposing the re- 
mainder of the ground to the action of aquafortis. If 
the parts which receive these latter ornaments are after- 
wards polished, the pattern will present three varieties, 
viz., bright blue, bright white, and dead white steel 
Gilding on steel was formerly performed with a spirit ; 
now, however, if the operator can conveniently send his 
work to an electro-gildcr^s, he will find it well to do so ; 
first painting over those parts which are not to be gilt 
with Brunswick black. Or the gilding may be performed 
at home by the following method It is a known fact 
tliat if sulphuric ether and iiitro-muriatc of gold arc 
mixed together, the ether will, by degrees, separate from 
■the acid nearly the whole of the gold, and retain it for a 
Jong time in solution. Take ether thus charged, and with 
the camel-hair pencil paint over the parts of the design 
intended to be in gold, and, after giving the ether time to 
evaporate, rub over the parts thus gilt with a burnisher. 
After the completion of the design, the bright surface of 
the steel may be restored, in any place where it has be- 
come dim, fay rubbing with a little whiting. 

Characteristic Wall Decoration for a Hath — When the 
walls of an entrance-hall are painted or papered with a 
plain grey colour, they may be decorated with rubbings 
of ancient monumental brasses. These may be taken 
either upon white paper with shoemakers* heel-ball, or 
upon black paper with a metallic rubber soM for the 
purpose. The process of taking a rubbing is easy. With 
a stiff brush first remove any dust from the brass ; then 
fasten the paper upon it with wafers, and rub steadily till 
the flat parts are shown uniformly solid ; rather thin 
paper is best. The rubbing should be cut out, pasted 
against the wall, and varnished. Such decorations are 
not only interesting in themselves, but form a good method 
t>f preserving fac-similes of the antiquities of any neigh- 
.bourhood. 

Necessity for Fresh Air. — The habitual respiration of 
.air not pre-respired, is essential, absolutely, to the effec- 
tive prevention of consumption, scrofula, and the other 
forms of tubercular disease. Air pre-breathed will not 
sustain combustion— will not sustain life. About forty 
grains of effete carbon are excreted every fifteen minutes, 
in the form of carbonic acid gas, from the lungs, provided 
always that air not prc-bi eathed shall be alone respired ; 
if not, the effete carbon, being insufficiently oxidised, is 
retained pro rata as tubercle within the Jiving organism, 
and leads sooner or later to its destruction. 

Cement for Fastening Brass Letters on Glass. — Resin, 
fifteen parts ; oclire, ten parts ; iron filings, or blacksmith*s 
ashes ground and sifted, three parts ; powdered isinglass, 
two parts ; mixed up with copal varnish, fifteen parts ; 
and oil of turpentine, ten parts. Another cement for the 
same purpose consists of copal varnish, fifteen parts ; 
boiled linseed oil, five parts ; oil of turpentine, five parts ; 
glue, previously dissolved in a very small quantity of 
water, five parts ; and slaked lime, ten parts. 

Poor Knights. — Cut two penny loaves into slices ; soak 
them in milk, and lay them in a dish ; then beat up three j 
.eggs with milk, sugar and nutmeg, and wet the slices of ] 
bread with some of the liquid. Frv them in a pan witli 
butter, and pour tlie rest of the milk over them. When 
vdone send them to table with butter and sugar. 


Milk Punch.^S\v:e four lemons, pour a pim of hot 
water over them, and let them macerate until cola. Then 
add a pint of brandy and a pint of new milk, with a 
quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar. Then strain the punch 
repeatedly until it becomes perfectly clear. 

Scented Necklace for Perfuming Clothes in Drawers . — 
Put into a heated iron mortar an ounce of olibanum with 
the same quantity of gum benjamin and storax, and beat 
into a paste. Mix with them six grains of musk, with four 
of civet, and make into beads, which should be perforated 
while warm, and arranged on a string, like a neckace. 

FRUIT D A I N 1 1 E S.—V 1. 

APRICOTS [continued from p. 271). 

Apricot Ratafia.'-'V^oxX the sliced apricots in white wine 
in a saucepan until they are reduced to a pulp, and 
empty the vessel into an earthen jar. Add some brandy, 
and also a quarter of a pound of sugar to each quart of 
liquid Put in also the kernels of the fruit broken in 
pieces, with some mace, cloves, and cinnamon. Let these 
materials macerate in the ratafia for a fortnight, then 
strain the liqiiid, and preserve it in well-closed vessels. 

Apricots Preserved in Jelly.— Trike one pound of apri- 
cots and twice that quantity of powdered lump-sugar ; put 
the sugar at the bottom of the preserving-pan, and on 
that thc‘ fruit. When the sugar is nearly dissolved in the 
juice from the apricots, put the pan over a good fire and 
let them boil. While this is being done it is necessary to 
turn the fruit frequently to prevent its burning, and the 
scum that rises to the surface should also be carefuily 
removed. When the apricots have become tender put 
them in the glasses in which they are to be kept. N ow 
put a quarter of a pint of apple-juice wjth the syrup in the 
pan ; add to it its own weight of sugar, boil the Whole 
together and pour it oxer the fruit in the glasses. 

Apricot Preserve. — Peel and stone some moderately 
ripe apricots ; put them at night in the preserying-pan 
between layers of crushed loaf-sugar. Next moining pour 
over them a little water, or some white wine, and simmer 
them, gradually increasing the heat until the sugar is 
completely dissolved ; then take the pan off the fire and 
let it get cold. Afterwards place the pan again on the 
fire, and let it simmer until the fruit is tender and of a 
good colour. 

Se^feral Ways to Make Apricot Paste. — Peel some 
apricots, stone them, and put them into a dish in a warm 
oven, cover the fruit with another dish, and let them 
remain until they are tender ; then take the apricots, let 
them get cold, and arrange them on a sheet of white 
paper. When this is done, take the same Mjeight of 
powdered loaf-sugar as there was fruit employed^ and 
moisten it with a small quantity of water ; boil the sugar 
until ready to candy, and then mix the apricots with it ; 
stir the syrup continually, and continue to boil it until it 
becomes of the consistence of marmalade. Make this 
paste into the shape of apricots and put them in ji. wana 
place. When dry they will be found very transparent. 

Another Way to Prepare Apricot Paste. — Scald some 
ripe apricots and remove the skins and stones ; then boil 
them m very strong syrup and pour the paste into glasses. 

Apricot Paste Prepared by a Dijferent Methodi-^l^eeA 
the apricots, cover tl^m with boiling water to scald them ; 
then drain them, beat them into a puip, and strain them. 
Boil the pulp with half its weight of crushed loaf-sugar, 
until it becomes thick and clear. Then take the same 
quantity of sugar, boil it with a little water until ready to 
candy, and mix it with the pulp, but take care not to 
allow it to boil Run this paste into pots, and place them 
in a warm oven until they candy ; then talm out the 
candid pulp and dry it on plates. 
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t ENGRAVING AS A BUSINESS. 

It h impossible in these pages to discuss all the employ- 
meifts wnich parents may consider available for their sons 
or daughters. But one or two of a semi-artistic character 
have lately been so strongly recommended that a brief 
description of them may be of real service ; the more 
so as some of such employments are nearly as suitable 
to women, and are capable of being pursued in the home 
circle. At the same time, expectations based on these 
facts have been very largely exaggerated. No fragments 
of amateur labour will ever be worth much in the market, 
and all hopes of realising any tolerable income without 
hard and steady applieation are simply chimerical* En- 
graving on metal plates or wood may come first. 

The plate of steel or copper is first prepared by burnish- 
ing, and is then covered with “ an etching ground,” con- 
sisting of a composition of wax, asphaltum, gum mastic, 
and resin. This is melted, and smeared, or rather dabbed, 
over the surface of the plate, which is kept warm over a 
clear flame or a bright charcoal fire, so that the ** ground ” 
xan be laid in a thin sheet and with a smooth surface. 
When this is effected, the design, which has been drawn 
on paper with a blacklead pencil, is laid face downwards 
on the waxen “ground,” and the whole passed under a 
rolling press, which transfers the design in faint lines to 
the surface of the composition. This design is then 
drawn or traced with etching needles, which of course 
scratch the composition from the surface of the plate 
wherever they pass, and wherever the lines of the intended 
picture are thus formed the plate is left exposed, only 
•some of the very delicate lines being left that they may 
be formed by the graver after the etching is completed. 
.Any mistake in the drawing or accidental scratches which 
remove a portion of the ground m the wrong place are 
stopped out with « camel-hair pencil di^ed in a mixture 
■of lamp-black and Venice turpentine. The plate and its 
coating, with the design thus scratched upon it, are then 
enclosed in a kind of a frame of wax about half an inch 
high, and formed into a spout at one corner, in order 
more easily to pour off the aquafortis (dilute nitric acid), 
which is now to be applied. This acid is poured on to 
the plate until the whole surface is completely covered 
where the design is traced on the ground, and wherever 
the metal is exposed — that is to say, wherever the lines 
forming the design have been drawn — begins to corrode 
and eat away the metal, all the rest of which is protected 
from the action of the acid by the coating of composition 
or the stopping mixture. When the faintest or finest parts 
of the design are corroded sufficiently deep, the acid is 
poured off, and these parts are “ stopped out ” or covered 
with the lamp-black and turpentine, so that they will not 
be affeoted by the next dose of acid. Then the process is 
repeated till the next finest parts are deep enough, when 
they are treated in the same way, and so on, till the 
broadest and firmest of the lines are eaten out. When 
this is effected the plate is warmed, the ground cleared 
off, and the surface with the etched design upon it cleaned 
and polished for engraving. The instruments for this 
finishing process are called burins^ and are a kind of 
lozenge-shaped points for fine lines, and square^bevelled 
t:his^like tools for the broader and firmer ones. These 
points are fitted into small short handles, and the en- 
graver, who has the plate on the bench before him on a 
sand-bag, so that ke may move it with ease and certainty, 
bolds the instrument by the handle at an angle which 
inclines it easily to the surface of the plate, and, pushing 
it forward in the direction of the line he wishes to follow, 
guides it with his forefinger. As the tool passes along 
line the xnetal is cut and ploughed up in a ridge at 
tide, and thisTidge or “burr'' has afterwards to be 
scraj^ The surface is then smoothed by a roU of 
cloth dipped In oil, and polished from any accidental 


scratches by a burnisher, which is also used to diminish 
the depth of any part of the work which has been too 
deeply etched. For those portions of the engraving 
which are put in by the graver only without previous cor- 
rosion of the metal, what arej called “dry needles” are 
used, fine points suitable for the delicacy of line required. 

Of course the earnings of the engraver greatly depend 
on his artistic skill and upon the accuracy of his mani- 
pulation. The mere preparer of the plates and the 
mechanical workman who does the rougher and less 
particular portions earn only the wages of a mechanic, 
while the artist who designs as well as executes, and on 
whose knowledge and judgment, as well as delicacy of 
touch, the completion of a fine work depends, is regarded 
as holding a high position in the world of art. 

The whole business of steel and copperplate engraving 
for ordinary pictures has, however, been to a great 
extent superseded by an art which has been vastly im- 
proved and promoted within the last half century, and 
the modern profusion of illustrated books and Journals 
depend for their pictures on the rapid and boldly- 
executed work produced by — 

WOOD ENGRAVING. 

The first attempts at printing were perhaps made by 
cutting letters in stone or other substances, so that when 
they were printed with ink the letter itself remained white 
and only the groundwork was black ; but when wood 
came into use it was possible to reverse this, and to cut 
away the surrounding parts, leaving the design standing 
out “ in relief.” The first use of engraved wood blocks 
in Europe was for printing the designs on the playing 
cards which were made at Niimberg, in Germany, at about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and an “old- 
fashioned ” playing card of our own day will give a pretty 
good idea of the style and appearance of wood engraving 
at that early period. Of course, the application of the art 
to the production of other pictures soon followed; snd 
probably some coarse examples of this style of illustration 
were executed, though none have been discovered with an 
earlier date than 1423, The first wood engravings were 
little more than rude outlines with a Chinese want of 
perspective ; but at last “ cross-hatching,” or the art of 
putting in shades and filling in the figures, came to be 
ractised ; and first, Michael Wolgemuth, and afterwards 
is celebrated pupil, Albert Diirer, made wood engraving 
a fine art ; and the latter brought it to wonderful perfec- 
tion by unremitting labour and unmatched skill. By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the art held a high 
place in the estimation of all the great painter^; and 
Plolbein, as well as others, designed pictures on the wood, 
while many added the work of the engraver to that of the 
artist. 

The invention of printing books by means of separate 
letters on movable types gave immense advantage to 
these engravings on wood blocks, which could thfis be 

E laced at any part of a page, along with the letterpress ; ” 
ut soon after this application numbers of very common 
and inferior wood blocks came into use as cheap illustra- 
tions, and the best artists ceased to produce so many 
works of the kind, or to devote their attention tc sustain- 
ing and improving the process. There was afterwaiids a 
reaction in favour of wood engraving ; and, by ^e labours 
of several eminent men— amongst whom Thomks Bewick 
was one of the most conspicuous in this country— ti^ art 
once more rose to great consideration at about the mid^e 
of the last century, and has now reached a height which 
makes lUusttations engraved from wood blocks an iinpor* 
tant and necessary addition to currtmt literature. 

The “block” on which the engraving is made ts of 
box-wopd, which, from its hard smooth siirface 
texture, W best suited tp the sharp lines have 

to be cu^upon it In <wd«nr tq furnish mese m 
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box*tree is cut acrbss in slices, which are afterwards 
planed smooth and sawn into pieces of various sizes, and 
of about an inch in thickness, that is to say, of the depth 
.which will enable them to be used along with the types 
for letter printing. Event he larger blocks are not gene- 
rally more than eight inches square, so that when a large 
design has to be engraved, several of them have to be 
screwed together. This is accurately effected by means 
of brass bolts— the ends of which are screws which pass 
through the sides of the separate blocks— and nuts, which 
tighten them by turning in small cavities cut in the back 
of the block just where the end of the screw itself comes 
through. When the different pieces are screwed up, the 
surface of the whole block is smooth and even, and the 
desi^ is drawn upon it by the artist with a blacklead 
pencil, the “ lights being sometimes indicated by a touch 
of flake or Chinese wliite. Then the parts are unscrewed 
again ; and should the work be required in haste, each 
small square portion is handed to a different engraver, 
who completes it. They arc then screwed together again, 
the whole is inspected, and is then ready for printing. 
The prices of these small blocks of which the larger 
ones are composed vary from eighteen-pence to half-a- 
crown, and the best are those which are sawn from fine 
dry wood, and have no knots or flaws ; they should also 
be of a medium tint, and without any great variation of 
colour in the same piece. 

Having obtained his wood block, the artist has to pre- 
pare it, or to have it prepared for him, by slightly roughen- 
ing the surface, in order to ensure a firm and distinct line 
on the surface. When he begins to draw upon it the 
surface is frequently rubbed with a few grains of finely- 
powdered Bath-brick and a little liquid flake white, 
and afterwards dusted, in order to remove any grit. 
Even after this preparation, it requires some experience 
to draw on it firmly, and with bold distinct lines which 
the engraver will easily be able to follow. When it is 
remembered that every line has to stand out in relief 
after the wood on either side of it is cut away, it is 
not too much to say that the design should be a sharp, 
clear, and finished pencil-drawing, and that though 
many artists on wootl indicate shadows by a wash of 
Indian ink, or lighter parts with French or flake white, 
such devices can only be safely employed when the en- 
graver is himself an artist, and knows how to produce 
the intended effect. Indeed, the business of wood- 
engraving cannot be properly learnt except by an art 
student, who learns how to produce the due proportions 
of light and shadow, and can tell where they should fall 
in the picture, that it may not have a blurred and dim 
appearance ; and even the earliest lesson to which the 
learner has to apply himself— the use of the tinting or 
shading tools, by means of which straight parallel lines 
are produced at various distances — requires some taste and 
experience in its proper application. 

The next lesson is that of freedom and power in the 
use of the graver for forming bent or curved lines ; and 
the third stage is the practice of cross-hatching,” or 
catting lines at various angles of intersection, so as to 
represent lighter or darker shadows. The bench of the 
engraver is rather high, and should be opposite a steady 
north light, which will en£^ble him to see clearly what he is 
about ; while, if some pans of the work be very delicate, 
he will require a magnifying-glass, like that used by 
watchmakers. 

Having received the block with the drawing upon it, 
the workman covers with a piece of fine paper all that 
portion upon which he is not immediately engaged, and, 
as the work promsses, small strips of this paper are of 
course torn off, Imt only enough to leavo but a smaU part 
of the drawing uncovered, lest it should be rubbed by the 
hand. To keep it firmly before him, and at the same 
time to enable him to move it easily, the block is placed 


on a leather cushion stuffed with sand, called a " 
bag.” Theft the graver is taken in such a wfy that 
it may be guided with the thumb, and while the wodc 
of cutting is performed with the right hand, the Uock 
is moved by the left. It may well be believed that 
considerable practice and no small deCTce of skill 
is required before a perfect use of the graver is 
attained, for not only should the operation be swift 
and easy, but the line cut must be of uniform depth, and 
so firmly executed that the wood cut away falls in 
threads from the action of the graver. These gravers 
are, of course, of various degrees of fineness, and are 
angular blades fitted into small, round, wooden handles, 
one side of the handle being flat, *o cnablo the workman 
to place it securely on the bench. For scooping out the 
wood in those parts where it is necessary to hollow it con- 
siderably, a bent instrument is used ; while, for tinting, a 
thinner graver, and for cutting the edge of the block, a 
flat tool ate necessary. 

Even when the engraving is complete, however, it must 
be remembered that a fine artistic picture will not be 
obtained in any printed impression of it if all the lines 
come out with equal intensity on the printed sheet. This 
objection is sometimes got over by the printers, who, if 
they arc skilful and experienced, can “bring up” the 
block ; that is, they can place small pieces of paper above 
the sheet on which the engraving is printed, in such 
a way as to “ bring up ” the lines which should be dark 
and firm, while the fainter and finer portions will be less 
decidedly printed. This process, however, is rendered 
less necessary in the best engravings, where the operation 
called “ lowering” is adopted, and the portions which are 
intended to be faint and delicate in the impression, are 
gently scraped, according to the degree of shade required. 

The great increase in wood engraving, and the facilities 
which it offers for the purpose of rapidly and cheaply 
supplying illustrations for most of our popular literature, 
have had two results. Illustrated books and periodicals 
have vastly increased in number, and copperplate en- 
gravings and etchings on steel have been superseded, in 
I favour of the more rapid and, in some respects, more 
j effective process. Of course, success in the trade of an 
I engraver depends so much on the skill of the workman 
that it is not easy to say what are the wages to be earned. 
A wood engraver in a good business in London employs 
several workmen, some of whom are mostly artists who 
are, on occasion, able to draw or design the picture, and 
to engrave it afterwards, and these, of course, can earn 
artistes wages, being paid at a remunerative rate for each 
piece of work. The best of the engravers are paid in 
the same way, and either have a shop of their own where 
they take home wood blocks to engrave, or occupy a 
place in a shop where they do the finer work, a«d finish 
the blocks after the journeymen or the apprentices have 
cut the first lines. An apprentice has usually to pay a 
premium ; and when he is able to w'ork with such Aill 
as to be entrusted with any portion of a block, receives 
wages of a few shillings a week, which increase gradually 
to perhaps £i los. or £2, if he acquires the artf^f exe- 
cuting his work well, and can render the artist’s meaning 
effectively. When he is out of his time, his success 
must depend altogether upon his ability not only to 
engrave well, but often to supply the effect indicated by 
the artist without having any lines on the drawing to 
guide him. Some r> of the best en^ayers we have 
already said) earn large incomes, while others remain 
mere mechanical workmen, and never rise shove £2 10s. or 
£$ a week— it depends on taste or talent during the 
period of pupilage. Much also depends on a youth being 
placed in an establishment where works of firsMate artists 
are sent to be engraved, and where the principals *are 
themselves practical nien, ready to instruct their apprem 
tices in detafls. ' 
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^HOTOCRAPHy {concluded from /. 2^), 

itffHarJti 0^ the eviis to be guarded 

against in the devejoping, intensifying, &c., of collodion 
plates are chiefly : — i, Over or under-development ; 2, 
Over-intensification ; 3, Uneven development ; 4, A want 
of sufficient acid in the developer ; 5, Dust settling upon 
the plate ; 6, White light falling upon the plate. 

1. Over-devehpment — In this case the delicate half- 
tints in the lighted passages are destroyed, and you have 
in the print from such a negative flat patches of white, in 
lieu of delicate rounding-out, or modelling, by gradations 
of shadow. No part of the negative, after it is fixed, should 
be perfectly opaque, l?eyond tliose small specks of pure 
white which arc found in the pupils of the eyes — should 
the subject be a portrait — and the minute touches of high 
lights on the flesh, jewellery, &c. Under-development 
results in a negative which prints flat black patches in- 
stead of surfaces in shadow, with all the gradations of 
tone given by reflected light, and surfaces having various 
degrees of prominence. Sometimes, when the subject has 
not been properly illuminated, one part of the negative 
will be over-developed when another part still requires 
development. The only remedy for this is either a 
skilful variation of the development, which none but 
those experienced can hope to manage, or the choice of 
more suitable conditions m lighting the model (see page 
239 of this volume). 

2. Over-intensijicaium. — If in intensifying you render 
high lights too dense or opaque, those passages will be 
longer in printing than they would have been if the light 
could have more readily permeated them. The result of 
this defect is that all the details in the shadows are printed 
•out before the other parts are sulificiently donte, and the 
effect in the print is very like that which we have described 
abo\^, namely, meaningless flat patches of black and 
white, in the place of those gradations of shadow and 
detail' which give tliat life-like roundness and relief to the 
image which is characteristic of an artistic photograph. 

3. Uneven Development, — If the developer in passing 
over the plate leave spots untouched, or if it fall too 
forcibly on one spot, or if it is kept more in one place than 
in another, stains, streaks, spots, and similar markings 
will appear, destructive to all artistic effect. 

4. A IVant of Sufficient Acid in the Developer often 
results in what is called “ fog,” which is a misty film 
destroying the transparency of the shadows, due to the 
too rapid action of a developer wanting in the restrain- 
ing element — namely, the acid, A print from a foggy 
negative has a weak, flat effect, deficient in contrast. 

5. Dust falling upon the Plate during the developing 
process ^causes specks and spots with tails, called, from 
the resemblance they bear to their prototypes, “ comets.” 
These may, however, be due to various other causes. 
(See remarks on coating the plate, page 241, and on the 
choice of a collodion, page 104.) 

6. Stray White Li\M falling upon the Plate while it 
is being developed will produce the defect technically 
known^as “ fog.” 

If you find the subject starts out at once on the appli- 
cation of your developer, the exposure has been too long. 
U should appear slowly and by degrees. If it comes out 
slowly and reluctantly, and before the details and 
gm^Uons of shadow are got, the lighted passages of your 
suyect are opaque*: the exposure hA been too shorts 
A $0 much for collodion: now to turn to the gelatine 
It is,«of course, pesumed that the first plates 
smlM purchased ready prepared, though it i^ quite 
not Jto say tolerably easy, for the amatepr to 
if:he chck^ 1 

our dark room, and seep' that 
there is no light hut that whi^ } 

■■ 


reaches Its thro^h the noh*acdatc whidow (^ 
as before e^fplained, has scarchiy upon the 

sensitive plate), we proceed to undo the of plates 

and place one of them, carefullv dusted with a large 
camei’s-hatr brush, in the darlaslide, so that the film side 
will be toward the lens. Nowl;]ose the door eff tlfo slide 
and we are ready to •^ expose.” It is practicajiy. im»- 
possible to give any information as to the time of 
exposure necessary, but we may suggest as an expi^-*' 
ment (using a medium>-sized stop in a well-lighted roboif 
with commercial plates of average rapidity) six seconds. 
Having given the necessary exposure we cap the lens, 
push down the shutter, remove the dark slide and take it 
into the dark room to develop the plate. We may use 
either of two methods : the alkaline pyro or the ferrous 
oxalate. Each has its votaries, and much discussion has 
been held as to which of the two is the better, but opinions 
are pretty equally divided upon the question. A recent 
writer on the subject in the British JoumeU of Photo* 
graphy says that, after a series of carefully conducted 
experiments, he has arrived at the conclusion that where 
it is allowable to push the development sufficiently far 
to cause a slight veil in the*shadows of the negative, pyro- 
has a very decided advantage ; but where absolute clear- 
ness of the shadows is necessary, both developers arc 
pretty much on a par. Some plates are more suited to 
pyro than to ferrous oxalate, and vice versa. As a rule 
we should advise the beginner to use pyro to commence 
with, as it allows greater latitude in the exposure, and 
enables under-exposed pictures to be forced in the 
development much more readily than when using the iron 
salt, and this is a valuable property in the case of instan- 
taneous work. 

It is but fair to the makers of plates that the propor- 
tions of the various chemicals used in developing aa 
given in the instructions should be rigidly adhered to,, 
but as the amateur is likely to try several makes of plates,, 
we should advise that the solutions should be made up a& 
follows I. Take four ounces of sulphite of soda and 
dissolve in eight ounces of hot water, allow it to cool, and 
when quite cold make up the bulk with cold water made: 
slightly acid with citric acid, to ten ounces. (Sulfite* 
of soda is recommended by Mr. Herbert Bw Berkeley 
for keeping the developer clear during development, and 
also for giving a better colour to the resultant negative.) 
Pour this solution into a one-ounce bottle of pyro, and. 
shake well until dissolved. Each dram of this solutioa 
will now contain about six grains of pyro. 2. Dissave 
one ounce of potassium bromide in eight ounces of water,, 
and make up the bulk to ten ounces. Six grains of bro- 
mide will now be contained in one dram of solution.^ 
3. Take strong liquid ammonia (Liq. Ammon. Fortis, *880). 
and mix with water in the proportion of one ounce of 
ammonia to two of water. Three minims of tihts will 
now contain one minim of strong ammonia. Hav^Og 
your solutions mixed thus, it will be easy to calculate 
how much of each must used to give any twqnfo# 
proportion of the separate ingredients. And nbw 
proceed. First rinse the plate under the 
lay it film side upwards ip a developii^ tray, and! 
over it two ounces of water containing fifteen ftiUtinis nf 
solutions Nos. i and 2. Then proceed to imstshtw out (ihfe 
quantities given are for a quarter plate) fifosen mtAitns of 
No. 3, Put about one-third of this into a develop- 
ing cup, and pour the sohition from ^ ^ate into 
return it to the plate, and keep the tray gendy 
If the exposure has been correctly tinemd the image 


high lights should commence 
fifty seconds, but the tlihe 
plates. Allow the dev<^ 
picture is yisAle on foOkfof 
and then'add.:Ae, rootalnSfor 
and leaH .AO' '^O' Mil /Ae 


in from ' 

different 

pnM:eed:,fo^';-'^; 
^ithebsekofC 

'.'the i 
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iexm* Considerable experience is required to judge 
correctly when the plate is ready for fixing, but this can 
only be acquired by practice. When the development is 
concluded to your satisfaction, wash the plate thoroughly 
in plenty of water, and imnjerse it in a saturated solution 
of common alum ; it may rlWain in this for two or three 
minutes. After soaking in the alum bath, give the plate 
another washing, and fix in a 20 per cent, solution of hypo. 
Allow the plates to remain in the fixing bath ten minutes 
at least, and then wash for two or three hours in running 
water, or let them soak for twelve hours, film side down- 
wards, in plenty of water, changed frequently. • 

Gelatine plates cannot be heated to expedite the drying, ' 
but must be set upon end and allowed to dry spontaneously. . 
Should the iron developer be preferred it may be pre- « 
pared and used as follows, which method is due to M. ; 
Audra, of Paris : — Take a saturated solution of neutral ? 
potassic oxalate ; in another glass bottle a solution of | 
protosulphate of iron in thirty per cent, of distilled water ■ 
containing one per cent, of tartaric acid (this must be j 
kept in daylight). When required for use, mix the solu- 
tion in the proportion of three of oxalate to one of iron. 
If the picture is over-exposed, a few drops of ten per 
cent, solution of bromide of potassium may be used as a 
rcstraincr. It is as well to commence with half the iron 
solution first, and add the rest as required. Cielatine I 
negatives should not be examined by white light until j 
they are thoroughly fixed. 1 

Gelatine negatives do not require to be nearly so 
dense as with collodion, and, if properly exposed, do not 
require intensifying, but should a plate be too thin to 
produce a satisfactory print it may sometimes be saved 
by treating it first with saturated solution of bi-chloride 
of mercury in water until the image is whitened through- 
out. Then wash carefully and immerse in a mixture 
consisting of water fifteen parts and ammonia one part, 
until the film is blackened right through. After this 
process it is necessary to wash the plates, film side down- 
wards, for many hours, to render them permanent. 

Varnishing the Negative. — Before your negative can be 
placed in the printing-frame, it must be varnished. In 
the first ])lace see that the film is well drained and tho- 
roughly dry. Before varnishing, gently warm the glass 
over a spirit-lamp, or before a clear fire, until it is just 
as hot as you can bear on the back of your hand, and 
then pour on it, in the way adopted for coating with 
collodion, sufficient hard negative varnish to cover the 
surface evenly, and dry by heating before the fire. Take 
care not to let it catch fire. When the varnish is cold 
and hard, the negative is ready for — 

The Printing Process, — The apparatus prepared for this 
operation having been already described (see page 153), 
we need only add that the materials required will be — 
some sensitive paper, chloride of gold, carbonate of soda, 
and hyposulphite of soda. 

We should advise the amateur to purchase ready- 
• sensitised paper, which will keep for a considerable time 
if preserved between the leaves of a book made of paper 
saturated with bi-carbonate of soda, but we give the 
formula for sensitising should he prefer to perform that 
operation himself. 

Sensitising the Paper, — First purchase from a respect- 
able firm some salted albumenised paper. The printing- 
bath is a solution of nitrate of silver containing to every 
fluid ounce of water, say sixty grains of the nitrate. 
When the crystals are dissolved, fill one of your porcelain 
dishes, previously described (see page 154), to the height 
of about half an inch. The process of sensitising, must 
be conducted in the dark room. Having cut the paper 
into quarter-sheets, take hold of one of the pieces by 
t\V0 i>p(:^site comers, and gently, without pausing, lower 
it until it floats on the surface of the solution, the glazed 
or albumenised side downward. One thing to be care- 


fully avoided is the presence of air-bubbles, which would 
produce little white patches on the fim'shed print® To 
ascertain that there are none of these, raise the paper 
with your pincers gradually, by one corner, first at one 
end and then at the other, diagonally. Should any 
bubbles be there, remove them by blowing, or by 
i touching them with your glass stirring-rod, whijh you 
I will do well to have always at hand. On this solution 
the paper should rest from three to four minutes. When 
that time has elapsed, the paper must bo slowly raised 
and hung up to dry, in a dark closet or room, on a 
cord, by the aid of wooden clips — called “American 
clips.*^ When dry, it is to be carefully flattened out, and 
placed in a book, which should be kept in a cool 
drawer. * 

Negatives for printing purposes may be divided into 
two classes, namely, thin and thick. From both kinds 
good prints may be obtained, only the thick negative 
requires to be printed from in a strong, direct light, while 
the thin one gives better results when printed from in a 
weaker or more diffused light. Again, for a thin negative 
the paper should be sensitised on a strong silver bath, 
while for a thick negative the paper should be prepared 
on a weaker bath. The theory is that a print on strongly 
sensitised paper loses more in the after processes of toning 
and fixing than a print on paper differently prepared does, 
and a print from a dense negative can well spare so much, 
whereas that from a thin one cannot. 

To produce a print the printing-frame is laid glass 
side downward, the back is taken out, and the negative 
is laid in it, with the film side uppermost. A piece 
of the sensitised paper, cut to the required size, is then 
placed over this negative, with its albumenised surface 
in close contact with the negative. Over this put a few 
sheets of blotting-paper, and then carefully replace the 
hinged back of the printing-frame, fastening the bars, to 
which springs are attached to secure perfect contact 'be- 
tween the surface of the paper and that of the negative, 
without which a blurred imperfect print would be ob- 
tained. The pressure or printing frame is then turned 
up, and exposed to the daylight. The length of the ex- 
posure depends altogether upon the quality of the nega- 
tive, and can therefore only be decided by experiment. 
In summer a very short time suffices, but in winter 
sometimes an entire day is not sufficiently long for the 
production of a single print. To ascertain whether the 
print is printed enough, take the press into a dim light, 
undo one of the bars, and, lifting one side of the hinged 
back, examine it. If it looks right, replace it until it is 
just a little darker, and then remove it and place it in a 
folio or book ready for — 

The Toning Process, — To make a toning-bath, procure 
fifteen grains of chloride of gold. This will be obtained 
in a glass tube, which must be broken and thrown, with 
the glass, into a clean bottle containing fifteen drachms 
of distilled water. Measure out one drachm of this solu- 
tion, and add to it thirty grains of acetate of soda, dis- 
solved in ten ounces of distilled water. This is the 
toning-bath, which must be kept at least twenty-four 
hours to render it fit for use. The quantity given snould 
tone one sheet of paper. All solutions containing gold 
must be kept in the dark. 

The flat porcelain dishes described on page 154 now 
come into use, and, in addition, it will be as well to pro- 
cure one of the large glazed pans, called baking-pans, 
sold at all earthenware shops. Into on% of the dishes or 
baths we pour the toning solution ; into another smaller 
one, which must be used for. no other purpose, the ^ng 
solution, which is simply one ounce of hyposulphite w 
soda dissolved i!h six ounces of water ; and the haking* 
dish we fill with clean common water. Into the iatt^ 
immerse your prints one by one, removing air-bubble^ 
moving^ tnem freely about, and shaking the dish uow . 
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and then, iii, drdef to allow the water to get fairly at 
them. Keep them in this about ten minutes, changing 
the water twice or thrice. The first waters will present a 
milky appearance, and the last should be quite clear. If 
you are economically inclined, these washing waters should 
be preserved, as they contain silver, which may be pre- 
■cipitated as chloride of ailver, by the addition of chloride 
of sodium (common salt), and recovered. 

Each print is next put separately into the toning-bath, 
face downward* and without bubbles, as in the sensitis- 
ing. When taken from the printing-frame, the colour of 
the prints is a rather unpleasant brownish red. This 
colour will change through various degrees of brown to 
purple in the toning- k'lth, and when the tone you like is 
reached, allow the print to remain a little longer to gain 
the depth it will lose in fixing, and then transfer it to a 
dish of water containing a little common salt. Re- 
member that if kept too long in your toning solution the 
prints will be weak and flat, cold and grey. When all 
the toning is done give the prints a wash, and then put ' 
them into the fixing-bath in a batch, in which they should 
remain not less than a quarter of an hour. When all your 
rints are fixed, the contents of the fixing-balh may be 
ept, and, when a sufficient quantity has accumulated, sent 
to a refiner to have the silver extracted. After fixing, the 
prints require a thorough washing for several hours in 
clean water, frequently changed, and you must be careful 
to see that the water gets to each one separately, as on 
the completeness of this washing will depend the per- 
manence of your photograph. When sufficiently washed, 
dry them between pieces of blotting-paper, and when dry 
they are ready for trimming. The best way to trim 
prints is to lay them down on a piece of millboard and 
, put over them a piece of glass, called a cutting plate, 
the exact size you wish the finished picture to be, and 
the^j run a sharp*knife all round. When all arc trimmed 
damp them slightly to make the paper expand, and affix 
them to the mounts with cold starch or thin hot glue. 

The process by which negatives are taken and printed 
from has now been clearly and simply described, and we 
think none of our pupils ought to find much difficulty in 
carrying it out. It is easier to take positives on glass 
than it is to take them on paper, but then only one photo- 
graph is procured, at a cost in labour and material of very 
little less than will serve for a dozen of positives on paper, 
to say nothing of the negative being always ready for the 
production of any number of prints you may require. 
Should the reader, however, desire to take positives on 
glass, he has only to substitute positive for negative 
collodion, and give a shorter exposure in the camera. 

Always practise on small plates first, and persevere. 


GARDENING.— LVII. 

BORDER EDGINGS. 

All beds or borders not situated on, or surrounded by, 
grass lawns, should, for the attainment of a neat and 
orderly appearance, have some kind of permanent edging, 
either of a plant suitable for the purpose, or of some 
artificial material. Live or grown edgings are, in our 
opinion, always the best, as being more in keeping with 
the auiToundmgs of nature, and when well and neatly 
kept will, as a rule, hlways please the eye of taste before 
any elaborate or ornamental artificiiil material. 

Wh^ artificial edgings may be allowed to obtain a 
prefettiice, it should be only in deference to peculiar 
positionis, such as the immediate neighbouihood of large 
townsi mere it is known by experience that live edgings 
^ not thrive satisfactprily ; as a measure oC utility in 
as saving „all alter attention^^d la^r, 
1^ as a iMtcr necessity in small gardens where 
chOdren run ahout*^ it is rarely the litne Ibet can be 


kept fVCtin treading on the live edgings which will 
soon be partly, if not wholly, destroyed'; and unless alive 
edging can be neatly kept in a continuous and unbroken 
line, it had better give place to a less destructible material. 

In large gardens the borders^and leading beds should 
be of a breadth proportionate fo the size of the garden, 
when the best and most appropriate edging is a verge^ or 
band of grass turf— but in no case^ should the veige be 
less than one foot in width, as a less width than this has 
a poor, ill-defined, and inconspicuous ajmearance ; and 
whenever a border or bed exceeds four feet in breadth, 
the grass verge should be more than one foot in width ; 
and a breadth of eight feet or more should not have a l^s 
width of verge than two feet, which will be found to be 
the most appropriate width for all purposes when the bed 
or border exceeds four feet in breadth, if the size of the 
garden will admit of it. A greater width of verge is 
only advisable in very large places, and when the features 
of the design of the garden are of proportionate sizes, 
and even then it should not exceed three feet ; for when 
this width is exceeded it loses its character of an edging, 
and presents the appearance of a long, narrow lawn. 

If a long, narrow lawn as^ a boundary to a very broad 
border is desirable, it should not be of uniform width. 
A much more pleasing effect will be obtained, if the edge 
next to the gravel walk is a straight line, by having the 
inner edge next the border in a curved line, or an irregu- 
lar succession of curves, or the position of the lines may 
be reversed with equally good effect. The maintenance 
of grass edgings certainly involves the expenditure of 
more time and labour than any other edging. To keep 
them in good condition they ought to be mown once a 
week throughout the summer season, but when the mow- 
ing machine is at work on the lawn this is not a matter 
of any great consideration ; the chief demand on time is 
in cutting the edges with the shears ; but the superior 
appearance of this edging over all others is well worth 
all the time and labour that may be spent on it. During 
the winter the verges must be rolled occasionally to keep 
them firm, and annually about the middle or end of 
March both edges of the verge should be neatly cut with 
the edging iron. 

The next best live edging is that formed of the box 
plant (Buxus sempervirens). For a n arrow and dwarf edg- 
ing, suitable for any and every position and purpose, there 
is nothing to equal the box, only that it will not thrive in 
too close proximity to large towns, and if used on heavy 
land, the ground must be well drained. It possesses a small, 
neat evergreen leaf similar to the tree-box, but differing 
from that in forming a close, compact, bush-like growth, 
which by annual clipping with the shears maintains a 
solid, dwarf condition for years, gaining but little either 
in height or breadth. There are two kinds of edging 
box, one the English, a coarse-growing kind that is oxuy 
suitable for forming a comparatively large edging, attain- 
ing in two or three years a height of six or seven inches, 
and an equal breadth, and rapidly increasing in size^ the < 
more so, as it will not bear such close clipping as Ihe 
other kind— the Dutch— which is the only kind fhat 
should be used for flower beds, or for any puipose in 
small gardens. These plants are purchased at the nur- 
series at per yard of edging — the English at Sd. or 9d., 
one yard of which will, by division, plant about three 
yards ; the Dutch at is. to is. 3d. ^r yard, which will 
plant five or six yards. 

The planting, if left to a practical gardener, may be 
done, according to the nature of the soil and the slin- 
pUcity or intricacy of the lines to be followed, at fniniisd 
to 4d. per vard ; and as it is an operation tbet 
some practice to be able to accomplish it auccMfi^,. it 
is advisable to sublet the work ; out by thoj^ W erit 
readers who may desire to attempt the nkotlOg: 
selv«^, the operation must be commenced by digging \tlie 
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grounct about the width of a foot on the line the edging; 
IS to occupy, one-third of the foot width bcinjj on the path 
side of the line, and the remaining two-thirds on the 
border side (if there is already a gravel path existent the 
gravel must first be removed some six or seven inche 
width), digging the groiAid a good spades depth. It 
must then be trodden firmly, and then, with the fallen 
soil in tlie trench on the path side, be made uf) to tlie 
required height. The garden line must then be stretched 
(we are supposing the amateur to make his first attempt 
on a straight line) in the exact position of the intended 
edging as tightly as possible, care being taken that the 
line when stretched stands one inch above the required 
level. The surface of the soil must then be regulated 
with the rake, just touching the line, after which the soil 
must be firmly beaten with the back of the spade, on the 
line, until it is seen by the line to be true. The beating 
will carry the soil down about half an inch ; the other 
half an incli .illowed extra will go down with the settle- 
ment of the soil. The lino should tlicn be stretched 
again, Idling it touch the surface. The face of the 
ground as prepared iiiusl now be cut down into the trench 
at the edge of the path, leaving a wall of earth sloping 
just a little downwards from the line; this cutting down 
must be done with a firm, quick, bold stioke of the 
spade, and a clean, bright spade should be used, so as to 
leave a clean, smooth face to the wall of eartii. It is now 
ready for planting, which is done by dividing the plants 
according to the thickness of edging desired ; if neces- 
sary, trim off any rough growth of the top ; place your 
prepared jilants along the outer edge of your trench, and 
then, kneeling on one knee in the trench, the right hand 
to the path, pick up your plants one or two at a time, 
place them against the face of the wall of earth, keep 
them in position with the back of the left hand, the top 
of the plants about an inch above the line, and as often 
as the left hand has as many plants as it can comfortably 
keep in position, draw some of the finest of the soil from 
the trench up over the roots of the plants, drawing up 
enough to keep the plants in position for the present. 
When the entire line is planted, place with the spade the 
remainder of the soil in the trench up to the plants, so as 
to form a sloping hank from the le\'el of the line to the 
bottom of the trench, whicli must tlicn be carefully 
trodden with one fqot only at a time, as the entire weight 
of the body placed on it by using both feet would be very 
apt to displace the plants. The gravel may then be 
returned, trodden, levelled, and rolled. The line should 
not be removed until after the gravel is liodden. If the 
soil is dry at the time of pkinting it should have a good 
soaking of w^ater. 'lliis operation is best performed from 
the middle of September to the end of October, although 
it may be done in March, but will then require rather 
frequent watering through the following summer if it 
should prove dry. 

Box edgings planted on light sandy soil will grow and 
spread more rapidly than on heavy soil, and to preserve a 
small neat edging it may be necessary to take it up and 
replant it every four of five years, but the surolus plants 
will generally be found sufficient to pay for the transplan- 
tation. We have said that these box edgings require 
annual clipping with the shears ; this operation should 
be performed from the middle of March to the middle of 
^ril, choosing mild and, if possible, showery weather for 
its performance. The most common form of clipping 
these edgings is to form a square or flat top, but we very 
much prefer the round top, forming the edging as nearly 
as possible so that a section would present a half-globe. 
This has a much prettier appearance, and the plants are 
green to the ground, which they seldom are when cut 
square* 

common green holly, yew, arbor vita?, and sweet- 
briar may be used to form laige coarse edgings, and may 


be planted in the same way, and at the same time, at 
' about three or four inches apart, and may be clif^pea in 
the same manner, but it is rarely it will be found desirable 
1 to use any of these in preference to the neater box. These 
' may be purchased— little plants a few inches high— from 
8s. to 1 2s. per hundred,' 

For town gardens the best evergreen edging plant is 
the ivy, for it will thrive where nothing else will, provided it 
is frequently and abundantly syringed, so as to rid the sur- 
face of the leaves from impurities. The large-leaved Irish 
I ivy is best for broad bands, and the small-leaved English 
I ivy for narrower and neater bands of edging. The ground 
I for these should be dug two spades deep, and as much in 
width, giving it a liberal dressing of well-rotted manure. 

, Tread the ground and level it, when it may be planted 
with small plants (which should be procurable at about 
6d, each) about three or four feet apart, and the shoots 
pegged down in a continuous line. All the leaves of these 
should be clipped off annually about the middle of April, 
and all shoots that have gone out of bounds either cut off 
or pegged down where wanted to fill up. 

Other plants that may be used for edging are the 
Londtin pride {Sari/nii^a nmbrosd)^ thrift {^^tatice Ar- 
menak wall cress {Arabis Alpina)^ and the golden fever- 
few {Pyt cthriim partheninm attreum) : all very pretty, 
both in leaf and flower, but from their soft succulent 
nature not so useful to form a good boundary line as box. 
Tliesc edgings may be vciy easily formed by simply 
digging the line of ground, levelling, and planting with a 
dibble in the autumn by division of the old plants. Every 
piece or tuft will grow. I’hcy should be planted in a 
single row about four inches apart. They will want 
taking up and replanting about every three years, and the 
throe first- aamed plants may easily be kept in order by 
occiisionally removing any pieces that grow out of bounds, ‘ 
and removing with the shears the dead blooms once a 
year. The golden feverfew should not be allowed tc) 
bloom at all, as a more compact growth will be obtained 
by removing the flower-buds as soon as they appear, and 
it may be clipped in form any time during the summer, 
but dull weather is best for the operation. If it is intended 
to be kept clipped it should be done frequently, as if toor 
long an interval is allowed to elapse, the plants look rough 
after the clipping. A simple, and the cheapest way of 
obtaining a first stock of these plants is to purchase seed 
(a sixpenny packet of either will furnish a large number of 
plants), and sow it in July. As soon as large enough to 
handle, prick out the young plants on a piece of nice light 
soil, in a somewhat shady position, about six inches . 
apart, keep them watered as often as the weather necessi- 
tates, and nin the Dutch hoe lightly among them occa- 
sionally to keep down weeds and admit the air to the soil. 
In October they will be fine plants, ready for usq. If a 
lot of old plants can be obtained cheap from any one 
having a surplus, it is a still simpler proce.ss, but it is 
rather an e.\pcnsive affair to purchase plants at ordinary' 
nursery prices, for it is the custom of nurserymen to grow 
all such herbaceous plants in pots, when they cannot sell 
them under about 65. per dozen. 

Another soft-leaved evergreen edging-plant is the' com- 
mon stonc-crop {Sedum acre). The remarks on the 
cultivation of the previous four plants apply equally to 
this, but once planted it seldom needs r<^fanting, and the 
only attention it requires is to pull off all superfluous 
growth. ^ 

To PREVENT Stoppers Sticking in Empty 
Bottles.— When decanters are left untouched for a long 
time the stoppers are very apt to ^et fast, so that they 
cannot be removed without the risk of breaking the 
vessel. This may be easily avoided by merely wraprii^ 
each stopper in pap^r befofc putting it into ^e inouth ^ 
the decanter. 
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ELEMENTS OF NEEDLEWORK.-^!. 

*‘The great object of aU instruction” — says a recent 
wrtter— “is to strengthen the mind, and form the cha- 
racter, Even needlework, humble as the employment 
may appear, may be made conducive to this end. When j 
it IS inseliigently taught, the mind is employed as well as 
the fingers ; powers of calculation are drawn out, liabits of ' 
neatness acquired, and the taste and judgment cultivated 
in a way which eminently fits women for the higher , 
branches of service, and enables them to fill even those 
the most menial with credit to themselves, and comfort | 
to their employers.” But in spite of this modern opinion, 
as to the excellency tf .acquiring skill with the needle, we . 
are far behind our grandmothers in our general proficiency j 
in the art, and in this, at least, they excelled us greatly. | 
A girl was expected to learn to sew as soon as she learned 
anything, and as long ago as the sixteenth century we 1 
have a record of a shirt made, at six years old, by Queen I 
Elizabeth, for her brother, Edward VI., a garment pro - 1 
nounced to be beautifully made, and a marvellous piece ; 
of skill. The invention of the sewing-machine has, un- 
doubtedly, made a great difference in our habits, and a 
knowledge of its management and working is considered 
by many people as 
an equivalent to 
skill in hand-sewing. 

Very little thougM 
on the subject will 
.show how great a 
mistake this is; for 
though the machine 
causes a great sav- 
ing of time in long Fig, i. 

seams and close 

stitching, there must 
be knowledge suffi- 
cient to make up the 
materials ; and the 
mending, altering, 
darning, and general 
repairing — the most 

essential part of the Fig, 3. 

business in a large 

family — can only be done by clever hands. To the true 
woman the influence of the needle, at once soothing 
and giving an excuse for quiet thought, is well-nigh in- 
dispensable. 

The elements of needlework, as taught at present, 
arranged in six standards — on the plan required by the 
School Boards in London and elsewhere — are set forth in 
a number of small books by various authors, and may be 
studied by those who are interested in the subject. The 
Household Guide, however, treating mainly of home 
employments, takes a different view, and consequently 
must begin with the home-teaching of needlework, and 
the best method of making our small scholar an adept in 
the art. The first thing is, to provide a work-box pro- 
perlM^fitted up with everything requisite; and ^ few young 
mothers give sufficient time and consideration to these 
small matters, we subjoin a list of the articles needful. 

The little box, or basket, may be worth but a few pence, 
or cost as much as a pound, according to the amount in 
the purse of the puf chaser. For a child, a small one is 
sufficient, only large enough to hold six reels of sewing- 
cottoO) black and white— the sizes ranging from 24 to 40, 
bemg the most useful— a needle-book, containing a page 
for needles of each sized needle, not omitting darhing and 
worsted neeffits. A pin-cushion, an emery-cushion, bod- 
Mns^ thimine, a stiletto, a little yard-mea$iire, and two 
^18 of one being of medium size, and one pair 

for button-licdca: Red and blue marking^otton should 
not be foi^tten^ These arc all a child’s requisites ; of 
course, as she advances, tapes, linen, thread, buttons, and 


several other things must be added to the stock, which 
will require a larger work-box. 

Opinions vary much as to the age when a little girl may 
safely be instructed in sewing ; and each mother will be 
guided in this matter by tha nature of her own child, 
some little ones being sufficiently advanced to commence 
at three years of age. 

'J1ie first stitch usually taught is Fig. i, hemming. Tlie 
hem should be turned down and tacked firmly. The b^t 
material for the young beginner to commence upon is 
coarse unbleached calico, in which the threads can be 
easily seen. She should be taught to turn down to a 
thread in this way; not that it is needful always to work 
by a thread, but, as in the case of the blue lines in a copy- 
book, to train the eye to accuracy, A large needle and 
rather coarse thread should be used. The? coarse un- 
bleached calico on which the young pupil commences may 
be a half-yard cut in strips the selvage-way, not torn, as 
it ravels $0 easily, and curls at the edges. After being 
hemmed, they may be used again upon which to teach 
seaming, as the two edges should be straight, to a ffiread, 
if originally cut and turned down so. Selvages are so 
seldom even, that they are'not suitable for the learner to 
begin upon ; and children get a habit of taking their 

stitches too deeply., 
and so making a 
coarse thick ridge. 
The child must be 
taught that the seam 
is not finished unless 
it be flattened down, 
and laid smoothly 
open. An old tooth- 
3. brush handle forms 

an excellent “ flat- 
tener,” and the un- 
pleasant sound of 
scratching with the 
finger-nail, or the 
thimble, is avoided. 
The right jposi^on 
in hemming and 
Fig 4. seaming must be 

carefully taught; in 
the latter, “puckered ” seams are a certain result of holding 
the right elbow close to the right side. The proper posi- 
tion, on the contrary, is to hold the elbow apart from the 
side, bringing the fore-arm into a horizontm position so 
that the palm of the hand faces the chest of the worker, 

the needle pointing straight to the breast-bone. The 

stitch will thus be of the same size at both back and 
front of the strip. No. 8 needles, and No. 40 cotton, arc 
the finest which should be used for work, and care should 
be taken to teach the young learner not to force the needle 
through by the aid of the thimble alone, but to heljp it 
through with the assistance of the thumb. Broken needled 
will, by proper management, be of rare occurrence. At 
this stage a little patchwork, made of scraps of dojoitred 
calico, will be found a great assistance and interest to the 
young learner. Running (Fig. 2) is the next stitdh to he 
taught. The work is prepared by putting the two edges 
exactly together, if they be selvages, but if they be raw 
edges, and require to be felled afterwards, One raw edge 
must be turned down first, and the othef laid upon it at a 
distance of a few threads from the top, and then tackedf 
to hold them together. The running should be noiai^ 
about six threads below the turned-down part, the 
being to take three threads and leave thre^ ^ 
occasional back-stitch, to hold the work firm. The 
thus made is felled down just in the same way asjhetn- 
Tning. 'V'v ' ■ ; ' 

It is more necessary to have the work 
in stitching than in^any other kind of work. Bd&re 
beginning, draw one thread to stitch upon« take two 
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threads back, and pass the needle so as to come out 
two threads in front. It is less trying to a child^s sight ! 
to use coloured cotton on the white calico to stitch | 
with ; and as stitching needs a good deal of practice, ! 
several rows near each other may -be done, and worked I 
in differently-coloured threads for a change. Fig. 3 is ■ 
tne ordinary back-stitching ; Fig. 4 , the method of 
stitching and turning a hem, such as a handkerchief, or 
shirt. 

It is not necessary now to devote so much time and 
attention to stitching as it formerly was, as here it 
is that the invention of the sewing-machine most ma- 
terially assists us, and spares our eyes and our time. 
Sewing on tapes may now be taught. The making of 
a pillow-case could be performed with the stitches 
already learnt, as far as we have gone. 

German — or counter-hemming as it is now called — 
has lately been introduced into the Board schools. It is 
a neat substitute for sewing, and lies very flat, so that it 
may be employed with advantage for the long seams of 
underclothing. It is all done on the wrong side. 

Turn down the raw edges of both pieces of calico once, 
having them both one way, and turned towards you. Lay 
one below the other, so that tlie smooth top of the lower 
one does not touch tlic edge of the upper one, but is just 
below it. Then hem the lower one to the calico beneath 
it, just as if you were hemming upside down. When you 
have got to the end of .your seam, open it, and lay the 
upper fold over the lower, and fell it down neatly, when 
the hem is completed. 


COOKERY.-- LXXXVIIL 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. [continued Jrom p, 295). 

Canards Sauvaj^es ( Wild -These birds should 

bo roasted without any bacon. They require to be con- 
tinually basted with butter, lemon-juice, salt and pepper. 
Or, if preferred, they may be stuffed with these materials, 
together with half the rind of a lemon. 

Canard Sauvagi en Salmis {Roasted Wild Puck dressed 
as a Ragotit). — Roast a wild duck until three parts done, 
then proceed as directed for faisan en salmis, 

Cailles {Quails). — The best way of cooking these birds 
is to roast them. They should be covered while very 
fresh with vine-leaves and a slice of bacon, roasted before 
a moderate fire, and sent to table with the gravy. 

Sarcelle {Teal). — This bird, although small, is more 
delicate than the wild duck. It is cooked in a similar 
manner. 

Mauvieites {Larks). — These birds should be. dressed in 
the manner directed for faisan en salmis. 

Fricassde de Poulcts {Stewed Chickens). — In selecting 
chickens for this and similar dishes, the preference should | 
almys be given to those that possess white flesh, with a | 
delicate skin, and are plump and well made. To prepare 
fricassie de poulets, the chickens should be plucked and 
carefully singed. Then the insides should be removed, 
and the interior of the chickens carefully washed with hot 
water. Now cut the chickens in pieces, steep them in 
lukewarm water, and allow them to drain on a cullender. , 
Afterwards melt a piece of butter in a stewpan, and add ; 
the chickens, and put it over a moderate fire until they 
are done. Then thicken the gravy with a little flour, and 
add some minced ham or bacon, mushrooms, parsley, 
chives, thyme, bay-leaves, salt, pepper, and a sufficient 
quantity of stock broth. Boil down the contents of the 
stewpan to three-fourths of its original quantity, and add 
some small onions. The fricassde de poulcts should be 
thickened before sending it to table with the yolW of 
three eggs beaten Up in cream. 

Poulet ail Ckoiix-neurs {Chicken with Cauliflowers '), — 


Pluck and singe a chicken, and fill it with stuffing pre- 
pared in the following manner Mince the liver of the 
chicken with bacon, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, and 
season the minced materials with salt and pepper. The 
chicken is then to be cooked en braise^ with some slices of 
veal and bacon, two carrots, an onion into which a clove 
has been stuck, parsley, chives, thyme, bay-leaves, salt 
and pepper. The cauliflower is then to be boiled in salt 
and water, and when half done taken out, drained, and 
simmered in the gravy from the chicken until sufficiently 
cooked. Then arrange the vegetable in a dish, place the 
chicken on it, and send to table. 

Poulets au Cdleri {Chickens with Celefy).~^Thls dish is 
prepared in the same way, substittUing ccicry for cauli- 
flower. 

Poulet aux Anchois {Chicken with Anchovies).-— Stu^ 
the chicken with a stuffing prepared by mincing slices of 
bacon, with parsley, chives, and a few anchovies, and 
seasoning them with nutmeg and pepper. Now cover the 
chicken with slices of bacon, tie some twine round the 
fowl to keep the bacon in position, enclose it in buttered 
paper, and roast it before a fire not too hot. Serve it 
withy^j prepared from veal and ham, and mixed with two 
anchovies chopped up small. 

Poulet d la Poelle {Chicken Stewed). — Divide a chicken 
down the middle, and cook it with butter in a stewpan. 
Thicken the gravy with a little flour, and mix some stock 
broth and white wine with it, together with shalots, 
mushrooms, chives, and parsley, cut in small pieces. 
Season them with salt, nutmeg, and pepper, and stew 
them into a thick hash. 

Poulet aux Fines Herbes {Chicken with Seasoning 
Herbs). — Mince the liver with chervil, tarragon, chives, 
and parsley, salt, and pepper, and mix it with butter. < 
Put this stuffing inside the chicken, and secure the opening 
with twine so that it cannot escape. Gook the chiqken. 
for a short time in a stewpan with butter. Afterwards 
cover it with slices of bacon, and a sheet of paper, and 
roast it. Now take the butter in which the chicken was 
dressed, and mix it with two onions and carrots cut small, 
together with thyme, basil, a bay-leaf, and two’ cloves. 
Fry them gently at a moderate heat, taking care that 
they do not become brown. Then simmer them for half 
an hour in equal parts of stock broth and white wine, and 
strain off the sauce, and add some pimpernel, chervil, 
tarragon, and garden cress, minced very fine. Let them 
simmer in the sauce for half an hour, and then strain. 
Afterwards stir into it a piece of butter thickened with 
flour, salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg, and after it has 
simmered for a short time serve it at table in the dish that 
contains the chicken. 

Poulets d la Sainte Menekould. — Prepare some fricas- 
sie de poulets let it get cold until it sets into a thK;k and 
solid jelly. Take out the pieces of chicken covered with 
thick jelly, and roll them m bread-crumbs. Then cover 
them with raw eggs beaten up, and cook in a Dutch oven, 
or fry them. 

Poulets d la Muldtre {Chickens Dressed in the Mulatto 
Manner). — Cut two chickens in pieces, place then* in a 
stewpan with butter, together with half a pound of bacon 
cut in thin slices, and some poudre de kari. When they 
are cooked, mix some flour with them, and afterwards 
plenty of stock broth, together with some mushrooms. 
As soon as the stew is two-thirds done, add some small 
onions, artichokes, young kidney beant^ pieces of cauli- 
flower, or any other vegetable that may be preferred, 
and boil them over a good fire. Sometimes this dish is 
thickened with raw eggs before sending it to table. 

Poulets en M&rinade.-^CMX a roasted chicken in pieces, 
steep it for one hour in sauce d Vlmile, and drain ft. 
Then dip the pieces in pdte d Mre^ or else in white .of 
eggs bea.ten up, andJbaving fried them brown, serve them 
with fried parsWy, 
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Poi^t d ^Estragon {Chkken with 7V7*rtf^(C^«).— Blanch 
tome tarragon-leaves in water, dry them, and cut them 
small. Then mince the’ chicken's liver, together with 
soihe bacon, and mix it with some of the tarragon. 
Season this stuffing with nutmeg, salt, and pepper, and 
stuff the chicken with it. Now cover the fowl with 
slices tf bacon, and afterwards with a sheet of paper, 
and roast it before a moderate fire. Some dour mixed 
with butter is then to be put into a stewpan, and 
browned over the fire, and some stock broth and vinegar 
added, together with the remainder of the tarragon, 
the yolks of two eggs, with salt and pepper to season 
it. Thicken the sauce over the fire, but without allow- 
ing it to boil, and send it to table with the chicken. 

Poulei en Friture {Chicken Fried in Uf/). — Divide the 
chicken into pieces, steep it for an hour in oil, lemon- 
juice, and vinegar, mixed with salt, pepper, slices of 
onions, and parsley chopped small. Then remove the 
pieces of chicken, cover them with fiour, and fry them 
in oil. Afterwards fry in the oil some slices of onion 
covered with fiour, and send them to table arranged on 
the pieces of chicken. Sometimes fried eggs are also 
served with this dish. The sauce proper for poulei en 
friture is composed of oil, slices of lemon from which the 
seeds and peel have been removed, together with parsley 
and tarragon cut small, and to which salt and pepper have 
been added. 

Poulet en Matelote {Chicken Dressed in Sailor* s 
Fashion ). — Detach the wings and legs from the body 
of the chicken, and cut the carcase into quarters. Cook 
the chicken in a ronx of fiour and butter, together with 
a number of small onions, some carrots cut in two, 
some mushrooms, and a parsnip, also cut in halves. Pour 
• over them some stock broth, and the same quantity of 
white wine, and add parsley, chives, thyme, and bay- 
leases, salt, pepper, and spices. Boil them over a slow 
fire for an hour, until the hash is reduced to a thick 
consistence, and then mix with it the crushed liver of the 
chicken, an anchovy cut small, and half a spoonful of 
capers. 

Poulet d la Tartare {Chicken Dressed in the Tartar 
Manner ). — Remove the feet and neck of the chicken, cut 
it open and spread it out. Cover it with melted butter 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Coat it as thickly 
as possible with bread-crumbs, and then broil it for three- 
quarters of an hour. This dish should be sent to table 
with sauce piquante^ or some sauce of a similar kind. 

Poulet Rdti {Roast Chicken ). — Fill the inside of the 
chicken with a stuffing prepared with the liver and some 
bacon minced together with the juice and some of the 
grated peel of a lemon, parsley, and chives cut small. 
Cover the chicken with slices of bacon, and place over 
that a’ sheet of paper covered with butter, to prevent 
the fowl being browned by the action of the heat, and 
roast it. When done, remove the paper, and send the 
chicken to table with any sauce or ragodt that may be 
preferred. 

Oie d la Broche {Goose Roasted ). — For this purpose only 
young geese should be used. They may be distin^ished 
by bending the upper portion of the bill, which, if the bird 
is young, will break easily. Geese are roasted in the 
manner directed for chickens. 

OU d la Choucradte {Goose with Sour-krout).--^Cook 
the goose d la broche. * Then wash a sufficient quantity of 
souif^krout, and pht it in a saucepAi with some slices of 
bacoOi a polony, and some sausages. Add also some 
stock brotn, and some of the dripping from the goose. 
Let it ^nter for two hours over a slow fife, and place 
tbe goc^e in with it until it becomes hot. Then lay the 
goosO Oft a di^b. drain the sour-krout, and arrange it round 
iky togetbor dices of the polony (from which the skin 
w^nitniove^, and the sau 

Oie Farde de Marrons {Goose Stuffed with Chestnuts).^ 


Fry in butter about two dozen peeled chestnuts. Drain 
them, separate the best pieces, and lay them on one 
side. Mince the rest with the liver of the goose, and mix 
them with half a pound of sausage-meat, some butter, a 
little goose fat, a shalot, par^y, chives, salt, pepper, and 
grated nutm^. Fiy this stuffing for a (quarter of an hour, 
fill the goose with it, and secure it that it does not escape. 
Then roast it, and serve it with a ragofit of chestnuts. 

Oie aux Navets {Goose with Turnips ). — Simmer the 
goose in stock broth thickened with roux.^ to which half a 
glassful of white wine has been added, together with pars- 
ley, chives, and thyme, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. \^en 
the bird is half done, put in with it some turnips fried 
brewn in butter, and continue to simmer until ready for 
table. 

Oie en Daube {Goose en Daube ). the bird with 
bacon seasoned with parsley, chives, sage, thyme, and 
basil, chopped very small, and mixed with salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg. Then fry the insides of some roasted chest- 
nuts with butter and sugar, and stuff the inside of the 
goose with it. Tie some string round the goose to keep it 
in shape. Take a stewpan the size of the goose, cover the 
inside with slices of bacon, lay the bird in it, and put more 
bacon over it. Add equal parts of stock broth and white 
wine, with some slices of leg of veal cut in pieces, four 
onions, four carrots, a parsnip, parsley, chives, thyme, a 
few cloves, salt, pepper, and spice. Simmer them for two 
or three hours, the time depending on the age of the goose, 
and then remove it from the stewpan. Skim the contents 
of the stewpan, strain them, and boil down the clear liquor 
to such a consistence that it becomes a jelly when cold. 
Lay the goose on a dish, and send it to table with this jelly 
placed round it. 

Chapon Rdti aux Truffes {Capon Roasted with Truffled). 
— Capon best suited for the table are known by their white 
flesh and fine skin. The old birds are distinguished by 
the ruddiness of their flesh and length of their spurs. To 
prepare this dish, stuff the capon with truffles fried in 
butter, and seasoned with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Then 
truss the bird, wrap it up in paper, and place it in a cool 
and dry place for four or five days, according to the season. 
Enclose the capon in buttered pjiper for two hours, then 
remove the paper, and brown it a little before sending it 
to table. Capon rdti aux truffes may either be Served dry 
or with sauce aux truffes. 

Chapon Braisi {Capon Stewed ), — Put the capon in a 
stewpan on some slices of bacon, and cover it with more 
bacon and some minced veal, together with a carrot sliced, 
two onions, in one of which a few cloves have been intro- 
duced, parsley, chives, thyme, a lemon sliced, but from 
which the peel and seeds have been removed, salt, and 
pepper. Add also some white wine and stock broth. 
Simmer the whole for an hour, and then remove the capon. 
Strain the contents left in the stewpan, and boil down the 
strained gravy, thicken it with Jus, or a little butter mixed 
with fiour, and pour it into the dish in which the goose is 
served. 

Chapon Farci Braisd {Stuffed Capon Stewed ). — Stuff 
the capon with a stuffing composed of the liver of the 
capon, some bacon, parsley, chives, mushrooms, and 
roasted chestnuts chopped up together, seasoned with salt, 
nutmeg, and pepper, and made into a paste with butter. 
Cook the capon in the manner directed for chapon braisi^ 
and thicken the gravy with a spoonful Of marmelade de 
tomateSy or some crushed mushrooms. 

Croquettes de Chapon {Roast Capon made into Balls and 
-Mince some roast capon and mix it with ch:^st* 
nuts, and then proceed in th6 manner directed i<st 
de chapon. Pour the h^ichis into small cups^ and allow 
it to get cold. Roll it into balls, cover them wi^ bbsad^ 
crumbs, and afterwards witti'white of egg. Fty t|ie 
and serve them with some sauce de ftm 

parsley. - ' ' 
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EMBROIDERY. 

I. 

The art of embroidery was originally derived, like many 
other of our arts and sciqpces, from the Spanish Moors, 
by whom it was introduced into Europe early in the 
Middle Ages. As applied to tapestry hangings, it was 
at first used among Christian nations for the decoration 
of churches, and for employment on Stale occasions only, 
till Eleanor of Castile set the example of using it for 
domestic purposes, which was soon generally followed by 
the wealthier classes. Throughout the Middle Ages 


the background. This degeneracy in skill and ta^ ftoni 
even the standard of those qualities in their own gnsnd* 
mothers, is in great measure to be attributed to the sub* 
stitution of so limited a style of work as German #pol 
embroidery for the more beautiful and legitimate styles 
that preceded it. In Berlin wool-work, as it has been 
usually practised for the last forty years, any thing 4 ike real 
. beauty or flow of fancy is an impossibility. That this 
! absence of invention and good taste in thpir lighter occu- 
i pations, should continue among ladies is neither necessary 
I nor desirable. An abundant fancy is a characteristic ctf 
! the female brain, and ladies would be far happier and 
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needlework embroidery, chiefly for hangings, but also for 
some other uses, formed the great occupation of ladies 
when not engaged in domestic or other duties ; and the 
beauty of their work, together with the invention and 
design which they displayed in it, are such as might well 
raise the admiration and envy of the ladies of the present 
day. These old works have not merely the conventional 
prettiness which is generally the only, though not the 
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better in many ways if they would allow its free develop- 
ment Few things could be better calculated to effect 
this than a return to the graceful and beautiful occupation 
of their female ancestors. There is at the present time' 
much desire for this shown among the upper classes, jmd 
legitimate embroidery is again rapidly becoming a fashion- 
able employment We propose in the course of this 
article to give some description of the various methods of 
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invariable, characteristic of modern needlework, but have working, and of the stitches used in them, as well as of the 
often real artistic beauty, and display not merely fancy, materials required. We shall also give a series of original 
but even imagination, in the designs. In this respect designs, but we trust that our readers will not, after 
certainly they nave little in common with modem ** fancy perusing the above remarks, content themselves with 
work,” which is apparently so called in a sarcastic senre, merely copying these, but will use them only as stepping- 
from the utter absence of any fancy displayed in it. The stones to embroidery work in which the patterns will be 
modem lady, instead of exercising her inventive powers, of their own devising. 

simply copies a pattern set before her, stitch by stitch, The methods of en^roidery practised at different times 
without the slightest idea of deviating from it if its forms and in different countries, as well as the various stitches 
are bad, or of developing any new forms of beauty for employed in them, are almost endless. Taylor, the water 
herself. Frequently even this mere copying and counting poet, in 1640, mentioned by name no less than twcnty*qnc 
of stitches demands too much mental ex^ion, and she distinct stitches as being in vogue among the English 
roust cither purcliase her “ fancy work” ready begun, and embroideresses of his day. We have not, however, at the 
the pattern laid^out for her, or perhaps even with the present time to deal with the antiquarian aspectf ^ 
ornamental group of flowers or other device already embroidery, but to apeak of it it maybe appfieijl to 
finished, and with nothing left to be done beyond filling in modern practice. 
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Betw 4 n otdiiiwv Getmvi wool-work and legitimate ^ 
embroidery there is an intermediate style, which has 
lattevly been somewhat freely practised. It is susceptible 
of far better effects than the former, and is by no means 
difficult. Over the ground of German wool, worked in 
cross-stitch upon canvas, diapers such as those given in 
Figs. I to 6 are over-stitched in silk. Thus treated the 
German wool-work loses its objectionable flatness, and 
gains great brill itney. While on the subject of German 
wool-work, we would beg our readers to remember, if 
they continue to practice it in 
•reference to better styles of em- ••••••■••*•• 

roidcry, that though it js capable 
of being enriched as above, it is a 
method of work which is, artisti- 
cally speaking, exceedingly limited, 
and really fitted for the produc- 
tion of flat patterns only, such as 
gedmetrical designs, or conven- 
tional ornaments. In cross-stitch 
it is impossible to shade objects 
in such a manner as to give them 
any satisfactory resemblance to 
nature, and the representations 
of animals and flowers which Fig. 7- 





Stretching some thin grey hoUand, say at about a sfa 
a yard, on a common embroidery frame and covering it 
evenly with paste. The paste used by shoemakers, and to 
be bought from them will do, but in the section which we 
shall devote to materials, a rece^it for proper embroidery 
paste will be given. The material must be laid upon the 
holland and smoothed till it adheres evenly. It will 
require about twenty-four hours to dry, and after being 
removed from the frame, the designs which are to be 
formed in the material may be traced upon the back of the 

holland, and cut out with a sharp 

* pair of scissors. The above pre- 

paration refers more especially to 
cloth, velvet, &c. ; for silk, white 
lawn is preferable, as a black 
and white starch should be used 
with it instead of paste ; and in- 
deed for all white materials a 
while back-lining should be used. 
Different parts of the design may, 
of course, be formed in diffeipent 
colours, each to be prepared in 
the same way. Being cut out, 
they have to be laid upon the 
background, which, in our illus- 



havel£en attempted in it, are as numerous as they have tration, is supposed to be of black, or dark purple, , or 
li^en lamentable failures, and ought merely to be pre- maroon cloth, and fastened to it round the edges With 
served as examples of bad taste. sewing silk. There are two ordinary ways of edging 

In which is a very ancient and always a the pieces laid on in apf^iqui^ that which has the 

favourite method of embroidery, broad, flat masses of richest effect is bordering them with a moderately stiff 
colour arc gained by fixing one fabric over another. In cord (as shown round the trefoils in our illustration), 
Fig 7 we give a design for a mantelt>iece hanging to be and sewing over this with silk. Gold-twist makes the 
worked in this manner. For appliquS the materials j most splendid bordering of this kind. The other is that 
chosen are usuallv velvet, silk, doth, and cloth of gold or shown round the semi-circular pieces at the roots of the 
sttv^ ; when velvet is used it should always be silk velvet, stems, and which consists in wOridng round the applied 
It may be emdoyed for a variety of puraoses, such as material with bright-coloured dlk in button-hole stitch^ ft 
cairns, carpus, the covering of chairs, &c., and though will be observ^ that a considetaffle space is left between 
cannot be attempted in it, it produces ridb and | these ^tdhes to give them tMIr full effect c ^ 

6m efiwi in I In ordinary flat ^l^oidery, no applied materS^ 

The canary meth^ of preparing the materials is, by ■ pieces of ftmric^ cord, dr spangles are iisedi hue la any .^ 
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K : of the pattern raised by cardboard, or other packing 
eath it, and the design depends entirely for its effect 
upon the coloured stitches used in it. This was the kind 
of work most in vogue in the days of our grandmothers, 
and it is, as it admits dlT shading, the most delicate and 
beautiful, if not the most striking kind. The beautiful 
Eastern embroidery— Indian, Chinese, and Japanese— is 
mostly of this class, and may, in arrangements of colour, 
form good examples for imitation. 

In raised embroidery, different substances are placed 
over the material, to give the effect of relief to the 
stitches. An approved modern method of working, is by 
raking cardboard — that known as thin mounting-board is 
good— tracing upon it the design to be raised, and cutting 
It out, care beiijig taken to leave sufficient points of attach- 
ment in the more delicate parts of the design. The pieces 
of card have then to be sewn strongly in their places, 
upon the material which is to form the ground, with 
cotton, and the bits of cardboard left for support cut 
away. If the design is to be still further raised, as would 
be recommended in working the large fleur-de-lis in Fig. 
8, a line of even twine should be sewn down over the 
centre of the figure, and over this a silk or gold thread 
can be worked. More than one row of twine should not 
be used, or the effect will be spoilt ; and the thickness j 
of it must depend upon the amount of relief required. If i 
the figure is to be worked in gold or gold colour, the card i 
beneath it should be coloured with gamboge. Fig. 8 is | 
A design for an embroidered curtain-border, with an 
edging of velvet, the principal parts of the pattern to be 
worked in relief ; this will look very handsome if the 
fleur-de-lis is worked in gold thread or gold-coloured silk. | 
Fig. 9 is a mantelpiece hanging, in which the fan-shaped 
flowers are also in gold, and raised upon card, the line of 
twine being near their outer extremity ; they may, how- 
ever, if preferred, be worked in coloured silks ; the ground 
should be dark velvet. In Fig. fo, which is intended 
for the border of a table-cover, the raising of the embroi- 
dery is effected by merely laying on a coloured cord up 
the centre of the running pattern, and sewing it down. 

SOCTE'J'V.— XL 

FLORAL TAULE DECORATIONS, ROUQU EX-MAKING, ETC. 
{^Cmcl tided from p, 287,) 

In one form of table decorations the base of the epergne 
assumes the style of the ribbon borders, so prominent a 
feature in most ornamental gardening. The most simple 
mode of carrying out the plan consists in the use of 
variegated leaves, interspersed with blossoms remarkable 
for harmonious colouring. The perfection to which tlie 
culture of the variegated coleus and geranium leaves has 
been brought is being emulated in many other descrip- 
tions of plants. 

The base of an epergne is a fitting place for the dis- 
play of these productions. Some drooping grasses and 
fern-leaves should be arranged to fall over the sides of 
the epergne, of a sufficient length to just touch the table- 
cloth. The usual mode is then to place the largest leaves 
and those of the darkest shades in the outer circle of the 
stand, reserving the smaller ones and those of the palest 
tints for use nearest the stem. A few blades of either 
tnssock or ribbon grass, placed in the sand, and fastened 
mid-way up the stem of the epergne, leaving the tops of 
the grass to fall over in a palm-like manner, produce a 
very pretty effect 

If flowers are introduced in the base of an epergne 
composed of variegated foliage, the tints should beAr some 
resemblance to "the colours of the leaves. This is not a 
difficult matter, now that rose and various shades of 


yellow and brown are so frequently seen on one feraiiium 
leaf. In the absence, however, of these tints, the double 
bachelor's button, or golden drop, choice Frenchwoman- 
golds, small tufts of scarlet lychnis, and similar well- 
known blossoms, are very suitable for throwing m the 

required effect. , 

If the top of the epergne consists of a tray-Zike vase, 
precisely the same kind of drooping grasses should be 
contrived to fall over the sides as at the base. Unless the 
vase be made of zinc, admitting of the use of sand, stems 
of grass will require to be kept in their place by being 
covered with flat pebbles. A few sprays of fuchsia are a 
very pleasing addition to the drooping foliage used for the 
summit of an epergne. If it 6e desired to produce a 
raised eminence in the centre, some kind of vase or basin 
should be placed in the tray, care being exercised to con- 
ceal its presence by flowers and foliage. Meadow-sweet 
is now-a-days the favourite flower for the summit of 
epergnes. Any flowers of a feathery or light branching 
kind, would be equally appropriate. 

It is to be regretted that a more general use is not made 
of our lovely field flowers for purposes of table decoration. 
Although unfit for hand-bouquets, on account of the great 
amount of moisture they stand in need of, they arc adr 
mirably adapted for the above purpose. Even the most 
skilful and professed bouquet-makers know of no substi- 
tute for the common “ totter,” or quaker grass, and intro- 
duce its shimmering hues wherever they desire to tone 
down the too glowing colours of the rose and calceolariiL 
With the exception of the maiden-hair fern, no culti- 
vated grass answers the purpose equally well. The ragged 
robin, scarlet poppy, wild clematis, butterfly orchis, honey- 
suckle, lady’s mantle, “ shoes and stockings,” blue-bells,, 
wild anemones, and the ever-welcome daisy, together wifii 
I numberless less common, but equally^ beautiful “ gifts of 
nature,” in the truest sense of the term, abound wherever 
there are green fields and hedgerows. Whatever may be 
thought in mansions and palaces of our lowly favourites, 
there are many spheres of life in which the claim of 
wild flowers, beyond dispute, merits to be *ecogniscd. 
It is in nurseries, and in the simple village homes 
of middle-class life, that these floral treasures repay 
tenfold the care bestowed on their gathering. Little 
children are great gainers by being taught to value 
and make use of the bounties which come naturally 
within the sphere of their use and observation ; and the 
unpretending home of the lowly mechanic may be adorned 
by the refining influence of flowers at small cost of 
labour, by preserving the handful culled at random in 
an evening walk, and kept from day to day to gladden 
the eyes of those whom daily toil debars from out-door 
pleasures. ^ 

But to return once more to the subject immediately 
connected with the design of the present paper. The 
appropriateness of bouquets as complimentary gifts is 
so generally acknowledged, that we scarcely ne^ refer to 
it, beyond stating that on special occasions a conventional 
form and significance are to be observed in similar offer- 
ings. As the manner of making up all flowers for bou 
quets is in most cases the same, we will bemn by 
describing the process. The materials required tor the 
work are, a pair of tolerably large, and a pair of small- 
sized scissors, some soft cotton or silk, some flne wire, 
such as is used by artificial flower-makers, and some 
cotton wool in sheet. The botequeittre should begin by 
sorting the flowers as already described, contrasting the 
hues, and removing all superfluous foliage. Not a par* 
tide of anything likely to be useful should be thrown 
away until the bouquet is completed, because it is, im* 
possible to teUwhat may not be wanted; and sbmetipves 
the foliage least effective, when seen by itself, enhahcee 
marvellously the iieauty m showy and attractive flowers 
ip combination. 
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M u general rule, the most useful flowers for bouquet 
purposes are those which are culled from dowering shrubs* 
The ^brous nature of the stems renders this class of 
plants more lasting in warin rooms than soft-stemmed 
plants. The latter Icind require a considerable amount of 
moisture to preserve their freshness, and are, therefore, 
better acfapted for the decoration of vases where water 
can be freely used than for carrying in the hand. The 
use of many gems of the flower borders is thus denied 
the bouquet-maker; as,. for instance, the rich pansy and 
early primrose and violet. When used in clusters of 
considerable numbers, however, the violet, although soft- 
stemmed, is available. 

The bouquet-maker hhving selected her flowers, it seems 
hard to say that the work of destruction should be the first 
task ; but the modern bouquet is simply an artistic pro- 
duction, and the bonqueti^re must be ruthless in her treat- 
ment of the lovely materials. In the matter of foliage, 
^rdeners provide usually, but sparingly, the kind 
belonging to the blossoms, knowing full well that blos- 
soms are most needed. Any rose-leaves, or green sprays 
of azalea that may be attached to the blossom are more 
useful when separated from the stem ; therefore all foliage 
of the kind should be attached to fine wire, to be made 
use of as occasion may require during the making of the 
bouquet. 

The process of wiring flowers likely to shed their leaves 
should then commence. This is done by passing pieces 
of wire through the calyces of the flowers. Wire from six 
to seven inches in length, for a fair-sized bouquet, should 
be at hand for the purpose. The end of the wire that 
has been passed through the flower should be bent down 
on the opposite side and fastened closely to the stem 
«f the plant with some fine green cotton. It does not 
matter how short the stems of the blossoms may be, as 
the wire may supjHy the necessary length of stalk. The 
flowers that require the greatest care in wiring are roses, 
carnations, pinks, azaleas, gardenias, camellias, and others . 
of the same kind. Flowers that are devoid of any stem i 
may be used for bouquets by making use of wire in the i 
manner described. 

Most amateur bouquet-makers crowd the flowers too 
much together. This is partly owing to not using wire, 
and partly because they do not know how to fill in the 
spaces left between the flowers when spread apart. This 
is best done by introducing ferns, grasses, or any similar 
foliage, as a finish. The most beautiful rose bouquet the 
writer has seen was composed in the following manner. 
Every rose was a choice specimen, and to all appearance 
each spray was put into place in the same state as that in 
which it had left the bush. On taking the bouquet to 
pieces, however, it was found that not only had every 
blossom *been wired, but every leaf detached and wired 
also. Except that the roses were natural, their various 
parts had been subjected to precisely the same treatment 
as is observed in making up artificial flowers. The spaces 
between the rose sprays were filled in with maiden-hair 
fern, wired also. The charm in the bouquet consisted in 
the air^of looseness with which the flowers had been put 
together, instead of the compact masses of blossom which 
too often constitute the modern bouquet 

A very slender piece of wood is necessary for the centre 
of a bouquet. Upon thi^ the work of fastening the flowers 
is carriea on as stated m a foregoing article on the sub- 
ject If the character of the intenddd bouquet be of the 
weseitt fashionable shape, a rose of a large kind should 
be placed at the summit The Gloire de Diion, Souvenir 
de Maltnaisotttn* climbing Devoniensts, are the best kinds 
for ]thts position. Arouxid the rose may be placed smsdl 
fcnijis of *fldwer8 in tufts, all of one kind, and of a colour 
tiuEt contrasts weft with the rose. Thus tiny bunches of 
i^ets are effeetiye against a white rose, and the same 
Aftangement of mignonette is suitalide for rbses of a lull 


red tone. 14nes of the Same flowers as form the uppet 
circle, are ve^ much used to form a $ection*Ufce division 
of colours. These lines or stnpes should always be in 
strong contrast to the rest of the flowers. 

Before finishing the bouquet with the customary paper 
frill, grasses or light ferns should be plentifully used. In 
the absence of choicer kinds, the striped ribbon-^grass 
forms a very pretty finish. All the blades should be of . 
equal length, and fastened end to end, the middle thu-^ 
representing a loop. Two or three rows of loops of gras^ 
are very effective, and infinitely preferable to the nichings 
of blonde, tulle, and Brussels net, which are often seen 
round handsome bouquets. Still less should silken cord 
and silver tassels be used as a finish. A great improve- 
ment in bouquet papers is noticeable. The papers may 
be had of the principal florists. They c^sist in a card- 
board backing and handle in the same piece, thus dis- 
pensing with the clumsy arrangement of loose papers 
frequently in use. 

It is usual to present bouquets of different kinds on 
various occasions. Fashion also decrees that the bou- 
quets should be of a characteristic kind. For instance, 
tne recurrence of a birthday affords a suitable occasion 
for paying a compliment of a more marked character 
than mere words express. Birthday bouquets intended 
as offerings to young people, are most appropriate when 
composed of spring flowers — wild if possible. Daisies, 
dog-roses, forget-me-nots, violets, primroses, and meadow- 
sweet, are especially eloquent of the attributes connected 
with the dawn of life. In similar offerings to aged 
people, foliage, berries, and flowering shrubs should 
constitute the principal feature. Sad occasions also 
there are in life when flowers may be made as expres- 
sive of our sympathies as they are typical of rejoicing. 
Thus the daily-increasing custom of consigning to the 
last resting-place of beloved friends and relatives memen- 
toes of affectionate regard in the form of garlands and 
emblematical designs, affords opportunity for the use of 
such flowers as the simple heart’s-case, the sorrowful 
yew, and the constant bay-leaf. The lily as typical of 
innocence, the Michaelmas daisy of farewell, the hare- 
bell of submission, and the marigold of grief, are equally 
appropriate. 

The bride’s bouquet is essentially an artistic production, 
in which purity is typified in the representative flowers of 
spotless whiteness. Strictly speaking, a bridal bouquet 
should be composed of nought out white flowers, stripped 
of even their green foliage. Lilies of the valley, white 
lilac, white violets, gardenias, camellias, white roses (espe- 
cially the bi?u/e de neige\ jessamine, and white carna- 
tions, and orange-blossom, are amongst the most popular 
flowers for the purpose. Widows, when contracting a 
second marriage, receive also a bouquet from the hands 
of their intended husbands, and upon such occasions, 
although white flowers largely predominate, shaded 
flowers, and those of subdued tints, such as orchil^, 
are generally used. 

Bridesmaids’ bouquets are the gift of the bridegroom to 
the bridesmaids, and should be of the same predominant 
shade as seen in their dresses for the occasion. Thus, if 
blue be the principal colour, the ragged robin, fotget-me- 
not, heather-be^ or some similar flower should be intro- 
duced in combination with plenty of white blossoms^ If 
rose be chosen, rose-coloured flowers in season should 
made use of. In any case, simplicity should be observed 
in selecting flowers for bridesmaids* bouquets, the tints 
being especially subject to the style and colour of the 
dresses worn. 

As offerings to people somewhat advanced in the 
bouquet should be made to assume richness of Colour 
and variety of selection. Following this rule, fulLcolpured 
flowers are most suitable as gifts to ladies of xhature 
years. 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

IV. 

Pendulums ,— clock pendulums consist of a wire 
or light wooden rod wil^ a small bob. By the rule that 
the time varies as the square of the length, the length re- 
quired to beat any given time can be approximately found. 
Should the result not be strictly correct, the difference 
may be adjusted by trial. There is yet another considera- 
tion which must not be lost sight of ; of whatever material 
a pendulum is composed, it is liable to expand by heat and 
contract by cold ; the real length, therefore, increases or 
diminishes accordingly. The rates of contraction and 
expansion of different materials have been frequently set 
forth in tabular form, but this is not always a perfect 
guide, as something must be allowed for the working of 
the metal. It is neither advisable nor necessary to cal- 
culate more than a rough, and, in some cases, a second 
approximation, leaving the final adjustment to be made 
by trial 

The simplest and one of the best compensation pen- 
dulums would be a wooden rod with a leaden bob, about 
fourteen inches long, if its tendency to expansion could 
be counteracted and the wood preserved from the absorp- 
tion of moisture — if, in short, it could be kept free from 
the disturbing influences which render its action uncertain. 
It has, however, after repeated experiments, been found 
impossible to make the rod damp-proof. 

The apparatus known as the mercurial pendulum 
was invented by a clock-maker named George 
Graham, about 1715, with a view ot rectifying 
this deficiency ; its principle being the same as 
that of the pendulum of wood and lead. The 
rod is generally a flat piece of steel with a kind j 
of stirrup at the bottom to carry a glass jar, ' 
which acts as a weight or bob, and is partially 
filled with mercur>\ The same change of tem- 
perature whicli causes the steel rod to expand 
n downwards from its point of suspension, also 
1 1 makes the mercury ascend upwards from the 
bottom of the jar. The jar would be lowered 
^ by the expansion of the rod, were this not 
U L - -nU counteracted by the rise of the mercury, as 
li H expansion of any given bulk of that sub- 
I I many times greater than that of the 

1 I steel. The rate of vibration therc- 

il 1 remains unaffected, as the centre of oscilla- 

llH H tion remains the same. Experiment only can 

lilcpil accurately determine the requisite quantity of 
^ mercury. Iflhejtir have a diameter of two inches, 
which is the usual size, the height of the column will be 
6J inches. Great care must be taken in calculating, and 
afterwards in adjusting, the height of the column ; for if it 
is too high the pendulum will be over-compensated, and 
if it is not high enough its expansion will not counteract 
that of the steel rod. The contractions which take place 
from the operation of cold will, of course, be balanced in 
like manner as the expansions from the operation of heat 
At D, in the illustration, there is a screw, which, being 
turned, the stirrup is raised or lowered upon the rod, 
and the length of the pendulum is thus adjusted. 

Long jicndulums can be compensated at little more 
expanse than short ones by means of the mercurial tube 
compensation. For this purpose a long cast-iron bob, 
with a cistern for mercury at the bottom, is used. Out of 
this cistern rises a thin tube, ending in a bulb at half 
the height of the rod. In the coldest weather the mercury 
ought just to reach the biub, so that, as it gets warmer, 
some will ascend out of the cistern into the bulb. It 
will be found on calculation that the quantity of myetmiry 
required to mak^e.the compensation in this manner should 
be about one-fourth of the weight of the bob. large . 
screw-plug should be appended to the cistern for the 


purpose of adjusting the mercury, and the pen4i|lmn rod 
should be so constructed as to leave sufficient room tc 
enclose the mercurial tube and the bulb attached to it 
When a pendulum is made as nearly as possible ol 
the proper length, it is still necessary to have some means 
of adjusting it so that it may make its vibrations in the 
j proper time. Changes in the state of the s:lock may 
‘ require that the adjustment itself should be altered occa- 
sionally. A very simple mode of offeetjpg this is by a nut 
at the bottom of tlie rod, or, if there are several of these, 
then at the bottom of the principal rod. The bob and the 
compensation rods (if there arc any) can be thus easily 
raised or lowered. The nut usually has a graduated head 
with an index over it to mark hov/ much it is to be turned. 
It is only necessary to know what alteration of time is 
caused by one turn of the nut, which can then be sub- 
divided as occasion may demand. If it can possibly be 
avoided it is always better not to stop and disturb even 
small pendulums in this way ; but it is in large pendulums 
that the inconveniences of this mode of occasional regu- 
lation are more fully manifest. It is a task of extreme 
nicety to raise the heavy bob of a large pendulum without 
twisting eitlicr the compensation tube, or rod, or the 
spring at the top, and extreme care is therefore neces- 
sary. In astronomical clocks the rate is from time to time 
ascertained by observations and registered, the pendulums 
being seldom regulated to any great degree of nicety. The 
addition of a small weight at a certain point in the rod 
has the effect et acceleiating the pendulum more than 
if it were placed elsewhere. The pendulum need not be 
disturbed in putting on or taking off these small weights. 
It can be regulated for a range of errors up to eight 
seconds a day by having a set of small weights with 
marks on them, such as 4, 2, i, i, according to tke 
number of seconds each will accelerate the pendulum in 
a day ; but the regulating screw at the bottom must be 
altered for anything beyond eight seconds a day. It is 
advisable that some of the small weights should be on the 
pendulum ready to be taken off if the clock gains; so that 
the pendulum should be calculated to lose a Ijttle before 
the weights are put on. 

A pendulum ought to be so hung that the pivot of 
the pallet is exactly opposite the bend of the spring. 
This arrangement secures the minimum of friction upon 
the fork (or bent end of the arm or crutch) which 
embraces the pendulum. The fork, however, should never 
be left too tight, because a spring does not bend at one 
point only, as a string does, and consequently the bob of 
a pendulum hung by a spring never moves exactly in a 
circle : hence, if the fork fit the pendulum-rod too tightly, 
the difference in the oscillation is sometimes so great as to 
stop the clock. The opposite error, too — viz., of the fork 
fitting the rod too loosely — should be carefully avoided, as 
in that case the pendulum shakes in the fork with a kind 
of sliding motion. A drop of oil should be applied to this 
art, and then the pendulum — if the fit is perfect — ^wiH 
ave free play, without shake or tightness. 

Cleaning Clocks , — To know how to clean a clock is 
of CTeat advantage to the household mechanic, ^nd we 
shall, therefore, give practical directions on this head. 
First of all the movement of the clock should be tal^n to 
pieces, and the wheels and pinions thoroughly well brushed 
with a coarse, stiff brush, as also the plates into Wbjeliir 
the trains work. The pivots likewise require cleaninj^ 
which may best be tione by turning tn a piece of cottoh 
cloth, which must be held tightly between the thumb and 
finger. To clean the pivot-holes in the plates, a soft cojrd 
or strip of cotton cloth, drawn tightly through them, wiU 
be found the hSst method, but it is advisable to Use two 
cords, the first*slightly oiled, and the next quite dry 
clean, Bushing ’’ is a process required when the holeo 
through which great arbors or winding axles wpiAl 
h|ve become too much wom» and. consequendyi 4 m 
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great wheel on the axle strikes too deeply into the pinions 
above itpthus stopping the clock. This operation-— bush- 
ing— is most usually performed by driving a steel point or 
punc^ into the plate, just above the axle-hole, forcing the 
brass downwards, until the hole is reduced to the proper 
size, the same as it was originally. Should the pinions 
be worn, it will be necessary to turn the leaves or rollers 
SO that th% worn parts may be towards the arbor or shaft, 
and to fasten them in that position. In case the pinions 
are “ rolling ** oms, and cannot be otherwise secured, a 
little soft solder must be used. In oiling the pallets and 
pin, the oil should be used very sparingly, and none but 
the best watch-oil employed. 

In putting up the clock, it is of common occurrence to 
get some of the strikinj-train wheels wrong, which will ' 
cause a derangement in striking. Should this occur, set ‘ 
the plates apart on the striking side, and slip the pivots 
of the upper wheels out, which being disconnected from 
the train, turn them partly round and put them back. 
Should this not prove sufficient, repeat the same process 
once or more times if necessary. 

In finding out a derangement, examine the pcndulum- 
wu'c at the point where the loop of the verge- wire works 
over it. A small notch, or, at least, a rough place will 
generally be found worn there. I'his must be rendered 
perfeitly smooth^ otherwise the clock will not be likely to 
go well. This is a very general cause of the stopping of 
clocks. 

The following list of tools and requisites will be found 
handy : — 

Small bench-vice ; pin-vice ; cut nippers and pliers ; 
tweezers ; several sized screw-drivers ; various brushes, 
fine and coarse ; pin-file ; bench-knife ; burnisher ; peg- 
wood ; watch-oil ; oil-cup ; niccly-made oilers ; wooden 
c^ip for holding parts (cleaned) ; glass-covers , eye-glass ; 
prepared chalk or bone ; pith of the elder-tree ; fine 
cnamois skin ; tissue and bench-paper ; and bench-apron. 


SAVINGS BANKS.--^ 11. 

POST-OFFICE SAVINGS HANKS. 

Post-office Savings Banks, owing to the superior facili- 
ties they offer, have attracted quite a new class of de- 
positors, which were never reached by the old savings banks. 

In their internal organisation and management, how- 
ever, they differ very slightly from those we described in 
a former article, and one of their advantages consists in 
their funds being immediately under the protection of 
the Government. In ordinary savings banks the various 
deposits do not receive the protection of Government 
until they have been transferred by the trustees or mana- 
gers into (Government securities, but with Post-office 
savings banks they become protected by Government the 
moment they are paid to the postmaster. 

For the instruction of depositors, the Post - office 
authorities issue, in their “Postal Guide,” every infor- 
mation concerning the regulation of Post-office savings 
banks that is likely to be of any use to intending 
depositefts. Bearing this in mind, we shall describe 
very briefly the distinctive features of this class of savings 
bank. 

The executive of a Post-office savings bank is vested 
postmaster of each^ce in which they exist. The 
4 i^>asits received by him are remitted to the Postmaster- 
^0 in his Aim pays them o^er to the Commis- 
sioners fnr the Reduction of the National Debt, This 
od^er also has power to make, alter, or add to, ^he rules 
0 f the Various b^ks under his control, and copies of such 
nriea, must be laid before both Houses of {Parliament 
wi^n^foidteen days from the making thereof, if Parlta* 
ithnt is ta Say^ should be then sitting, but if it is not, 
Hbm wiihih louri^en days from its next re-asseinbling. 


Deposits of any amount not less than one shilling, and 
not including any pence, may be received at these banks, 
subject to the same limitations which are imposed on the 
savings banks of the first class-- namely, that no depositor 
is allowed to increase the total amount of his deposits 
by more than £y> ; that the t>tal amount, exclusive of 
interest, never exceeds £ 1 50, and with interest, £200. 
The interest paid is at a somewhat lower rate than in 
other banks of the same nature, being only two and a half 
per cent., and is not calculated on any sum less than £1, 
or some multiple thereof. Depositors must, on making 
their first deposit, give their Christian and surnames, 
together with a description of their occupation and resi- 
dence, and must sign a declaration,, in which they must 
affirm that they are not entitled to any deposit in, or 
benefit from the funds of any other savings bank in the 
United Kingdom ; nor to any sum standing in the name 
of any other person in the books of the Post-office 
Savings Ihink ; and that they give their consent to the 
management of their deposits in the Post-office Savings 
Bank according to the rules and regulations thereof. The 
signatures must be witnessed by the postmaster, or by some 
one personally known to him,, «^r by the incumbent, or a 
churchwarden of the parish in which the depositor dwells, 
or by a justice of the peace. Each depositor has a pass- 
book given to him, in which the amount of his various 
deposits is inscribed, and in which, in the presence of the 
postmaster, he must sign his name ; and this book is to be 
considered as evidence of the r(*ccipt of the deposit. This 
book must be forwarded once a year, on the anniversary 
of the day on which the first deposit was made to the 
principal office, but no charge for postage will be made for 
transmitting it to the Post master- General. Should any 
depositor desire to transfer the amount of his deposits to 
an ordinary savings bank, not under the control of the 
Postmaster- General, he can upon application to the chief 
office of the Postmaster-General, be supplied with a 
certificate stating the whole amount due to him with 
interest, and thereupon his account with the bank will be 
closed. Upon the delivery of this certificate to the 
trustees or managers of the savings bank to which the 
depositor proposes to transfer the amount due to him, 
they may, if they should think fit, open an account for the 
amount stated in such certificate, for the depositor, who 
shall thereupon be subject to the rules of the savings 
bank to which he has thus transferred his account The 
same form is observed in the reverse of the case ; that 
is to say, in the transfer of an account from an ordinary 
' savings bank to the care of the Postmaster- Cieneral, 
when the certificate is signed by two trustees of the bank, 
and handed to the Postmaster- General, and the depositoi 
is then considered as bound by the rules in force for 
regulating Post-office savings banks. 

Repayments will, however, only be paid to the depositor 
in person, or some person legally authorised to claim on 
his behalf, and he will be absolutely entitled to receive 
the amount due to him ten days after his demand is made, 
at any post-office where deposits are received and paid. 
To enable a depositor to withdraw the whole or part of 
any sum deposited by him, application must be made by 
him in a form provided by the Post-office authorities, and 
which will be supplied to him on revest. After this has 
been received at the General Post-office, a warrant fot the 
amount payable at the office named by the depositor, ^^ill 
be sent to him. This must be presented by the depositor 
at the post-office named in the warrant, tocher with the 
depositor’s book, in which the postmaster enters the 
amount repaid- 

The same regulations withiregaird to the payment to 
the representatives of a deceased, dbporitor, ^ply eqnatly 
to Post-oftice savings bank^ as to those of Class NO. h 
which we endeavoured to before our readeta a 
former occasion. 
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Finally, the officers of the Postmaster-General engajfecl Bank of England will be a foil diwliarge to 
in the receipt or payment of deposits, are not allowed to j sioners. In all other respects, military savings oanks aro 
vhv v/f iI,.j^w3itor, nor the amount de- • conducted on the 

posited or withdrawn, except to the Postmaster-General, ! the first class, an< 

or to any of his officers jvho may be appointed to assist remark. , j *1. Tk^r i. 

in carrying out the proviSons of the Savings Banks Act. ! Savings banks for seamen are regulated by the Merchant 

With the exception of the distinctKjns i)ointcd out ; Shipping Act of 1854 » by this Act the Commisaoners for 
above, Post-office savings banks dificr in no respect from i the Reduction of the National Debt may, on the recom 
ordinary- savings banks ; and the superior advantages I mendation of the Board of Trade, establish savings banks 
they oK'j^ consist in —as we have before stated— ist, The at such ports and places within the United Kingdom, 
more immediate protection of their interests by Govern- * either in the shipping-offices established in such ports, or 

ment, and consequent gre.itcr security ; and, 2ndly, the ! elsewhere, and may appoint treasurers to receive from or 

greater facilities offered to tlie poorer classes for deposit- 1 on account of seamen, or the wives or families of seamen 
4 ng their earnings ; for a member of a savings bank con- | desirous to become depositors, sqms not exceeding ;^i 5 o 
ducted under the authority of the Postmaster-General, ' in the whole. This Act has been extended by a later Act 
can deposit his earnings in any town in the United King- | to all seamen belonging to the Navy, as well as to the 
dom where there is an office for granting Post-office mercantile marine, together with their wives and families, 
orders, so that wherever he went, a depositor would Tlicse two Acts have been lately extended by one passed 
always have a bank close at hand open to him. In ordi- in the year 1856, by which it is enacted that the Board ot 
nary savings banks this is, of course, not the case, for a Trade may establish in London a central savings bank 
member can only make his deposits in the bank to which for seamen, and branches at such ports of the kingdom as 
he belongs ; so, should he be at a distance from the town they may think expedient, for receiving the deposits of 
in which his bank is situated, he would either have to seamen, or their wives, or widows, or families, so long as 
send his deposits through the post to the managers, or the aggregate amount of each depositor's account does 
effect a transfer of the amount due to him to a bank not exceed ;£200. The Act further says that the Board -of 
nearer at hand, which of course would entail a little Trade may make regulations for the conduct of these 
expense and a good deal of inconvenience, so tliat from savings banks, and from time to time alter them as they 
these two instances the superiority of the Post-office may think fit ; and it provides against the possibility of 
savings banks is clear. money being paid to a wrong person, by a fraudulent repre- 

Savings banks of the third class, or Military Savings sentation on his part, by laying down that any one forging 
Banks, are established for the benefit of the non-com- any document showing a right to any deposit or interest, 
missioned officers and soldiers employed in Her Majesty's or making false representations in order to obtain deposits 
service, either in the United Kingdom or upon foreign or interest, shall on conviction be punishable by penal 
stations, India alone excepted, and are regulated by rules servitude for a term not exceeding four years. These are 
drawn up by the Secretary for War, and approved of by the only material differences which exist between savings 
the General Commanding-in-Chief. These regulations, banks of this sort and those of the fixst class ; and, with 
when sanctioned by the Queen, must be laid before both the exception of the distinctions we have pointed out, they 
Houses of Parliament, and a copy of them must be de- may be considered to all intents and purposes as belonging 
posited in the orderly room of every regiment to which to the first class. 

they apply. We have now stated, as clearly as it is in our power to 

These regulations are to determine the rate of interest do, the substance of the law by which all savingS* banks are 
to be paid to depositors, which must not, however, exceed governed, and we have particularly sought to make clear 
£\ * 55* cent., and on what sums interest should be the working of the Post-office savings banks, owing to the 
paid, and the length of time deposits must remain in order facilities they o..er every member of a household. Wc 
to bear interest. They also make provision for the rcten- suggest that should anything, notwithstanding our efforts 
tion,or deposit in the military savings banks, of the effects to prevent it, appear obscure, a reference made to the 
of deceased non-commissioned officers and men, and for rules laid down by the Postmaster-General for the regula- 
the application thereof to the benefit of the orphans of tion of Post-office savings banks, and which are contained 
the soldiers, or other persons entitled to the same ; for the in the “ Postal Guide;" this, we think, would lend to 
deposit of funds created for charitable regimental pur- give the intelligent reader a clearer idea of what a 
poses, by subscriptions of officers, or in other ways ; for savings bank in working order really is, than that which 
the withdrawal of any sums of money from the regi- we have endeavoured, but in such a case failed, to convey, 
mehtal savings banks for the purpose of transfer to 
India, deposited in them on the occasion of regiments 

proceeding to India; and generally for all matters con- FRUIT DAINTIES. VII. 

nccted with these savings banks, and the deposits made 

therein. gooseberries. 

The money deposited in these savings banks is to be Gooseberiy Jam. — Take some gooseberries that are not 
applied by the persons authorised to receive the same to ^ too ripe, pick them carefully, and lay them at th% bottom 
the payment of such ordinary army services as it may be j of an earthenware pan, and cover them with sugar, 
their duty to defray ; and all sums from lime to time pay- | Keep on doing this, until the pan is almost filled, and then 
able to depositors for principal and interest, in respect of | add a pint of water to every six pounds of gooseberrlesi 
mpney so deposited, shall be paid out of the grants by Put the pan in a moderately heated oven, until the sug^ 
Parliament for ordinary army services. is converted into syrup, and the contents begin to tmiC 

The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Then remove the pi^served fruit, an 4 ,put it whUe hot into 
Debt, who are also authorised to receive payments on small jars, which should be securely covered with several 
account of military savings banks, must cause all the layers of white paper. • 

sums so placed to their account to be invested from time Gooseberry Jelly. — Bruise a quantity of gooseberries 
to time, under such regulations as they may direct, iti the and pass the -pulp through a somewhat coarse cloth, ao9 
purchase of Bank annuities ; and the Secretary fqr War add three-quarters of their weight of lump-sugar. 
may also direct these annuities to be sold, and the pro- the fruit with sugar into a jelly, so thick that whttfii a 
-luuce paid to the account of the paymaster-general of the htfte is dropped a jplate tt wut n<A adhere to 
Bank of England, and the certificate of the cashier of the then strain it. 
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To Pickle dooseberries, — Let them soak all night in salt 
ajftd wa^^then place them in a wide-mouthed bouleor 
jar, fill it up with vinegar, and secure the mouth of the 
vessel with a tight-fitting cork. 

CahdUd Gooseberries, — Select some very fine goose- 
berries, wipe them carefully with a clean soft cloth, then 
boil into syrup with a little water twice as many pounds of 
sugar as you have employed fruit, until it is ready to candy. 
Remove the syrup from the fire, and when nearly cold, 
put into it the ggoseberries, and stir them with a wooden 
spoon. 

To Preserve Gooseberries, — Select for this purpose fruit 
chat has arrived at its full growth, but which is not too 
ripe. Pick them carefully, and place them in very dry. 
Wide-mouthed glass bonles, stop them close, and place 
them in a pan of cold water. Place the pan on the fire, 
and let it become hot gradually. When the fruit is 
scalded, take the bottles from the water, cork them, and 
cover the corks with bottle-wax, so that no air can enter. 

Gooseberry Tansy. — Fry a pint of well-picked green 
gooseberries in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, then 
add eight eggs, beaten up in a quarter of a pint of milk or 
cream, sweetened with loaf-sugar. Let it remain for a few 
minutes longer on the fire, and then send it to table 
covered with crushed lump-sugar. 

Gooseberry Wine, — Pour a gallon of water over sixteen 
pounds of ripe gooseberries, bruise them well, and let 
them remain for two days, during which time they must 
be frequently stirred. Then strain through some coarse 
material, add four pounds of lump-sugar, mix them to- 
gether, and allow them to stand for some time. Then 
strain the liquid into the cask through a flannel bag. 
When the wine has ceased to ferment, put the bung into 
the cask, and let it remain for two months before bottling it. 

^Another (Vay to Make Gooseberry Wine, — Put some 
ripe gooseberries into a cask, bruise them with a stick, 
and ppur boiling water over them, the quantity of water 
requir^ being about one gallon to sixteen pounds of fruit. 
Close the cask, and let it stand for a month, then ferment 
the liquid with sugar, using four pounds for each gallon 
of water. ^ 

Gooseberry Fool. — Scald a quart of picked gooseberries 
in the same quantity of water, until they become soft, 
"rhen mash them up with three pounds of lump-sugar. 
Boil the fruit until it becomes thick, then add a pint and 
a half of milk or cream, and six eggs. Simmer them over 
a slow fire, taking care to stir them continually. When 
quite done, pour the gooseberry fool into a tolerably deep 
dish, and send it cold to table. 

ORANGES. 

Orange Pie. — Cover the inside of a pie-dish with paste, 
and lay in it some oranges cut in slices. Then put over 
them somft sliced apples, from which the cores and rind 
have been removed. Place more oranges on them, and 
plenty of loaf-sugar, with enough water to moisten them. 
Cover the pie with paste, bake it, and sprinkle some 
crushed lump-sugar over the surface. 

Orange Sweetmeats,-- Put the oranges in salt and water, 
and sirraher them for a short time. Then remove them 
from the salt water, and boil them in fresh until tender. 
Beat them into a paste with an equal weight of loaf-sugar. 
Then boil the paste until it is ready to candy, pour it into 
plates, dry it, and cut intq suitable shape. 

- Orange -^el Pudding, — R^ove the peel from six 
, Ofahges,^ and boil it ift water until sofi.* Then beat it into 
ajpa$.te in a mortar, and mix with it a quarter of a pound 
qt biscuit boiled in milk, together with four e^s, and 
settle salt, nutmeg, and su^r. Then cover the inside of a 
pSn paste, ft with orange pudding, and bake it. 

• — Peel about two doren Be^le 

0|aiigeS«ciit tIttSn in halves, sqtieere the juice from them 
into a basin, and put it in a cool place. Then boU 


the oranges, remove the pips, and beat them up in a ' 
mortar with an equal weight of sugar. Boil them again 
until they are ready to candy. Then put in with them 
the iuicc, and peel cut in pieces, together with their 
weight ot sugar, and boil briskly until reduced to the 
consistence of jelly. ^ 

Orange and Apple Preserve. — Peel some oranges, and 
simmer them until tender. Then cut them into slices, re- 
move the seeds and put them into jelly-pots. Now prepate 
some apple jelly, and pour it over them, so as to fill the 
pots. 

Oranges Preserved in Syrup, — Remove the peel and 
seeds from some oranges, cut them in slices, boil them for 
a considerable time in strong syrup, and preserve them in 
pots or glasses. 

Orange-flower Losenges for Sweetening the Breath. — 
Beat up some orange-flowers in a mortar with loaf-sugar, 
and make it into a paste with white of eggs, artd gum 
tragacanth dissolved in water. Roll it out and cut it into 
pieces of the proper size. 

Orange Brandy. — Put the peel of two dozen oranges 
into a quart of brandy, and a gallon of sherry wine. Let 
them macerate for a month, strain, and add a pound of 
loaf-sugar. 

Orangeade. — Pour a pint of boiling water over a sliced 
orange. When cold strain it, and sweeten it to suit the 
palate. 

Another Way to Make Orangeade. — Squeeze the juice 
from six oranges and two lemons into a quart of boiling 
water, then slice them, and put them in with the juice. 
Pour the fluid frequently and quickly from one jug to 
another, and strain it. 

Orange Butter. — Beat up two quarts of cream, with a 
quarter of a pint of orange-flower water, and the same 
quantity of claret. When the cream is beaten to the 
thickness of butter, it will have both the colour and scent 
of the orange. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.— LXVIII. 

PAINTING {continued from p. yg). 

Colours. — Colour is not an inherent property of any 
body, but is due to the effect of the body upon ordinary 
light, which, as is well known, is composed of rays of 
various colours. If a body absorbs scarcely any light, 
but reflects it, the body will appear white ; if, on the other 
hand, it absorbs nearly all the light, it will appear black. 
If, however, the body contains any substance (pigment) 
that has the power of decomposing white light, its colour 
will depend upon which of the rays of light it absorbs 
and which it reflects. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
colour of a pigment is due to light which it cannot 
absorb, and which is reflected to the eye of the observer. 
White being an entire (or almost entire) reflection of all 
the rays of light, and black a total absorption of them« 
are. in consequence, not colours, in an exact sense. We 
shall, nevertheless, treat black amongst colours, aS specif 
pigments are employed for its production. 

Science has of late years so greatly advanced the 
manufacture of colours, not only with regard to the 
chemistry, but also to the practical manufactine and 
preparation of them, that in place of the paintjMr |i^nd« 
ing his own colours as heretofore, both and 

colours are to be procured ready gtioithd in oil by 
machinery. And dry colours are so finely asid 

reduced to an impalpable powder, that they require no 
grinding to render them nt Ibr mbdng either with <ill 
or water. The number of colours tnahufactured has^ 
likewise increased to so great an extent that tdtadeS 
and hues of Colour are now ;tq be purchased ready for 
use. It is not, however, alwkya possible to procure.thq 
exact shade r^nired^ vifpuld be more thah 
largest estabbshment dp to ke^ evetv shadO atlid 
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tint ready prepared. We shall, therefore, having de- 
scrtb^d the nature of colours, give directions for the 
inixing or making of such tints as are commonly required* 
for the purposes of decoration. 

Reds: Vermilion, — This is a colour most serviceable 
for the purposes of decorajtion. It is a sulphuret of mer- 
cury, and exists in a native state, but may also be procured 
by artificial means. Whether native or artificial, ver- 
milion is a permanent colour. It varies in depth of 
hue from bright scarlet to deep red, and may be mixed 
either in oil or water. It is not affected by acids or caustic 
alkalies. If pure it may be vaporised by a red heat. The 
best vermilion is considered to be the native vennilion, 
brought from China. This colour is valuable, and subject 
to much adulteration. Sometimes vermilion consisting of ! 
more than half adulterant matter is offered for sale, and | 
may be purchased for less than one-half the price of the 
genuine colour. When the spurious article is sold at a 
rate below that at which the genuine commodity can be 
obtained, the heinousness of the fraud is mitigated. But 
so difficult is it to distinguish the spurious from the 
genuine, that without some clear sign as a proportionate 
lowness of price for the spurious article, the buyer might 
be easily taken in. It cannot be expected that any 
spurious or adulterated article should prove of permanent 
colour. This colour answers well for the mixing of pink, 
which will be spoken of under that head. 

Indian Red. — Real Indian red we believe to be purple 
ochre, a native production brought from Ormus, imitated 
by calcining a mixture of colcothar and red ochre. What 
is commonly known by this name is, however, a peroxide | 
of iron. It is a good, sound, substantial, and durable | 
colour ; a rich, deep red, slightly inclining to purple, and 
a thoroughly permanent colour. Like vermilion, it is 
subject to much adulteration, under which circumstances 
the colour is not permanent. It is found a very useful 
red to use alone, and invaluable in the imitation of several 
red marbles. I'his colour is especially useful for mixing 
purposes. With white it forms several shades of lakey 
colour, of very subdued and charming appearance, suit- 
able for walls or large surf.ices, which harmonise well with 
other colours, and which cannot be produced by the agency 
of any other colour. Witli black or blue it furnishes greys 
and chocolates, which we shall speak of under those heads. 
It is most invaluable, too, in neutralising greens, which of 
themselves are too bright for the purposes of decoration, 
especially of any large surfaces. 

Venetian Red. — This is a less valuable colour, properly 
iin ochre, brought from Italy. It is, however, commonly 
compounded of the natural product which abounds on the 
Mendip Hills. It is much used in the mixing of common 
colours, and is employed as well as burnt Oxford ochre 
in forming a ground for the imitation of mahogany, and 
other reddish- coloured woods. 

Light Redf or Burnt Oxford Ochre. — A sound, useful, 
and durable colour, formed from yellow ochre by careful 
calcination. Works well in either oil or water. It produces 
excellent salmon and flesh colours by admixture with pure 
white. It is sometimes employed as the ground colour for 
imitation mahogany, rosewood, and other woods of red or 
sienna hue. AU the ochres, whether red or yellow, are 
dasicened by being subjected to heat 

Ziodees and Madders.-^^lHoTit of the lakes are of much 
service in decoration. The madder lakes, rich and 
beautiful colours, may be considered permanent, although 
looked upon with suspicion bv sopic, by reason of their 
being vegetable dyes on earthy bases. They are indis- 
pensable in the painting of flowers, birds, &c., while 
unavailable for most purposes on account of their costli- 
ness. They are the only permanent transparent reds we 
have. The other lakes, viz., crimson lake, purple lake, and 
Vietbria lake, are comparatively worthless^ on account of i 
their non-permanency. The last-named (Victoxift lake) 


I is transparent, of deep, rich colour, and unequalled in itt 
j usefulness in graining, in the imitation of mahogany and 
' other reddish-coloured woods. The other two (ertmson 
lake and purple lake), were it not for their non-permanent 
or evanescent nature, would be most serviceable id the 
formation of certain tints, but for this reason other colours, 
though inferior, are used by the decorator in preference* 
The madder lakes are termed rose madder, purpie 
madder, and orange madder. The rose madder varies 
from pink to the deepest rose colour. It is a beautiful 
colour, as near as possible approaching the lovely colour 
of the rose. Where expense is no object, beautiful and 
valuable tints may be produced in decorative {'aiming by 
its agency, as well as glazing, in the painting of flowers 
and ornaments. Purple madder— a rich, deep purple, 
extremely transparent — is very serviceable in effecting 
beautiful purple tints, and for glazing purposes. The 
same may be said as near as possible lor orange i.nadder. 
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Limefuice Lemonade. — ^Add a pint of lime-juice to 
three quarts of water, and dissolve in it about a pound of 
loaf-sugar. 

A Cheap D/jA.— Boil a pound of Scotch barley in a 
gallon of water until the liquid is boiled down to half, and 
flavour it with spice and sugar. Sometimes this dish is 
prepared with equal parts of barley and rice. 

Hint about Churning. — Sometimes considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced in churning the cream into butter. 
This may be remedied by the addition of about a table- 
spoonful of vinegar mixed with a little wann milk. 

Treacle Posset.-^Ww a tablespoonful of treacle in a 
cupful of hot milk and water in a saucepan. Place it on 
the fire, and let it boil quickly, then take it off, let it stami 
till cool, and strain it, ' 

Blue Jnk.--Pixv excellent blue ink mav be prepared by 
dissolving thirty parts of pure Prussian blue in a solution 
of four parts of oxalic acid, and one thousand of water. 

Ink for Writing on Metal.— V>e<\\ powdered splphide of 
antimony in strong solution of caustic potash, and filter it 
through white blotting-paper. Writing done with this 
ink on copper or silver is black, and very durable. It 
may also be employed for tin, lead, and zinc, but the 
characters arc less durable. As this liquid does not act 
on iron, steel pens may be used for writing with it. 

Alujniniuvt Gold.— This alloy, which is now so exten- 
sively employed in the manufacture of watches and 
jew'cllcry, is composed of ten parts aluminium and ninety 
parts copper in each hundred. It is the colour of gold, 
takes a high polish, and is very malleable. This alloy is 
also extremely hard, and possesses a tenacity equal to 
that of the best steel. The metal aluminium is 'the chief 
constituent in alum and in common clay. This metal is 
, not much more than two and a half times as heavy as 
I water, and it is about four times lighter than silver, which 
j it greatly resembles in colour and lustre. When silver is 
alloyed with a small preparation of this metal it obtains 
I the property of not being tarnished on exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

To Remove Mud Stains from French Merino,— 
the stains with water in which a little carbonate of soda 
has been dissolved. ^ 

To Scour Woollen Clothes and Boise.— Dis$o\vt a pint 
of ox-gall (which m^ be had from a butchePs for a trifle) 
in a tubful of rain or soft water, and wash the articles in it 
without using any soap*. When they are thoroughly 
clean, and 2dl stains are removed, wash them several 
times in clean 'Water, until the smell of the ox*gaU is 
pletely removed^ They should then 
allowed to remain in me mangle all night, after adlkfls 
they null look ni^ . 
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^ EMBROIDERY. 

II. 

Op all^the stitcbes used in embroidery, the long stitch is 
that in most general use, and all shaded work should be 
done in it. In the somewhat fashionable “ Breton work,” 
however, shaded forms are filled in with short stitches 
taken proifliscuously, instead of long stitch. In using it, 
all stitches should be taken from the outside edge of the 
figure, and worked towards the centre. In a figure of 
equal sides, the first stitch should be taken from the very 
centre of the edge, and the work be proceeded with from 
first one and then the other side of this stitch. In work- 
ing leaves and scrolls, the stitches ought, invariably, to be 




cuously; sometimes so arranged as to form a variety 
of diapers and patterns, as in Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Sometimes, as in Fig. 8, instead of these short stitches 
passing over every thread, the couching is accomplished 
by other threads crossing at right angles, and secured by 
stitches. Twist-stitch is produced by working equal 
stitches diagonally, one behind the other on an even linCi 
as in Fig. 9. French knots are frequently useful and 
pretty for forming the centres of flowers and in diapers ; 
they are supposed to be introduced in several of out 
designs. They are made by first bringing the needle 
through the material, taking the thread and holding it 
with the left hand midway between the needle and work, 
and with the right hand twisting the needle round the 



J- 


Pis- 4. 


taken in a slanting direction. The lighter parts of the • 
leaves are first worked in from the edges, and the darker . 
shades towards the central veins filled in afterwards, the 
veins themselves being put in last ; gold should not be 
applied till after the silk-work is done. The last thing is 
to put a neat and careful outline to the leaves. In shaded 
work, the upper side of the design, upon which the light 
would be supposed to fall, should be worked in the lightest 
shade, and the high lights should not be so dark by four 
degrees as those shades next to them. In leaves, scrolls, 


silk in such a manner as to form a loop ; this having been 
slipped down to the point of the needle, the latter can be 
repassed through the stuff, close to the place where it came 
through, and while it is drawn down by the right hand, 
the silk is held by the left, till the loop settles into a knot 
upon the surface. 

Nearly all embroidery is, when circumstances will per- 
mit, best worked when stretched in a frame, and lengths 
which are too great to be stretched at one time, may be 
pul in the frame in successive pieces. The best kind of 



or conventional forms, a small number of shades, .and 
those arbitrarily used look best, but more may be intro- 
duced with good effect in draperies. In Fig. i wc give a 
diagram of shading in long stitch, from the petal of a 
fiower, in old English embroidery. Satin stitch is most 
useful foi making raised leaves, &c., as in the Chinese 
conventional flower, Fig. 2. The chain stitch, which is 
an imitation of the old tambour stitch, is formed by carry- 
ing the thread at the back of the fabric, catching it 
though, and laying it along the surface with a fine 
crochet-hook, which is, uifder a modern name, the same 
instrument as the old tambour-needle. Basket-stitch 
* (Eig* 3) is formed by laying any even number of rows of 
twine, from four upwards, upon the foundation, and secur- 
ing fhexh there ; the silk, &c., is carried over these two at 
a time. This is useful for borders. Couching was much 
used in oldl work. Passing or gold thread is frequently 
*a{qptled in this way, being laid over the ground ana 
secuivd li^short stitches in coloured silk over each single 
thread. These last are sometimes introduced promis- 
02— N.s. 


frame for canvas is one in which the material is secured 
by blunt points, attached to the sides and covered with a 
wooden bar, cut half round, and having a groove, of the 
same width as the points, running along it ; the canvas is 
stretched and the sides secured by screws. But all othei 
materials would be injured by being fixed by such points, 
and must, therefore, be secured to the frame by being 
sewn to webbing. A frame capable of holding a piece of 
work three feet square is a convenient size, and costs about 
I os. 6d. It is better that the frame should exceed the size 
of the work by some inches, and it is well, to secure a 
good purchase, that the material should not be sewn to the 
extreme end of the webbing on either side. The selvage 
sides of the material should be sewn to tbe webbing, so as 
to leave an equal space at either end, with strong, double 
thread, in stitches of six to the inch, and a piece of tape to 
secure them, stitched along the woof ends of the material. 
The frame is then put together, stretched and secured by 
its pegs, and the woof ends are in their turn secured bysew- 
ing through the tape and over the opposite bars with twine 
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In working at the frame, there will, at first, be some 
difficulty experienced in using the left hand simultaneously 
with the right, and particularly in bringing up the needle 
from beneath in the exact spot. The power of doing this 
can only be attained by perseverance, and the beginner 
should practice till thc\ieedle can be used as well with the 
one hand as the other. The worker should sit in as up- 
right a position as possible, and the frame should be fixed 
accordingly ; aii regards light, a side light is best. In 
doing long stitch or gold bullion embroidery, both hands 
are rarely rcauired above the frame ; in couching, one 
hand guides the silk along the material, while the other 
sews it down, and in applying nearly all edging cords, 
the hands are occupied in the same way. While working 
with floss-silk it is necessary to keep the hands smooth, or 
they will catch it, and it is not well, for the same reason, 
to wear rings. Perfect cleanliness of the hatids is, of 
course, indispensable. 

The implements required are needles, which should be 
large in proportion to the silk they have to carry, and 
with large, round eyes ; from 7 to 9 are the sizes most in 
use ; the former for sewing-silks, and the latter for crochet 
and other coarse silks. Nos. 8, 9, and 10 arc good sizes for 
gold bullion. Pins of a small size will be found requisite. 
As both hands are employed, two plain silver thimbles 
should be provided, scissors, &c. A stiletto will be re- 
quired, and a steel piercer rounded and pointed at the 
end, and then becoming flat-sided, will be useful for regu- 
lating gold bullion, passing, pcarl-purL &c. 

The embroidery paste, of which we have spoken, 
is made by adding to three tablcspoonfuls of flour as 
much resin as will lie on a shilling, mixing them smoothly 
in half a pint of water, stirring them till they boil, and 
allowing them to boil five minutes, when the paste should 
be turned out and left till cold. 

The silks to be used arc, floss, Dacca, Berlin, three- 
cord, crochet-twist, purse-silk, and seedings. In the best 
old work, floss is the silk chiefly employed, either in 
vertical lines kept down by cross rows of fine gold thread, 
or split fine for flesh and hair ; sometimes a thick line of 
it is used for outlines, while at others, rows of twisted silk 
sewn down with it arc used for that purpose. Dacca is a 
floss-silk, so made as to be easily divided into two fila- 
ments or plies, which can again be subdivided to any 
extent which is necessary, besides being more easily split 
than floss. Dacca is made in more shades ; the English 
is best, the French being deficient in softness and bril- 
liancy. Berlin has a smooth, loose twist, and is well 
adapted for flat masses of colour, as also for scrolls and 
leaves. Three-cord is a close-twistcd silk of three plies, 
and best simulates gold bullion. The apricot shade is 
very beautiful, but, as it turns white, the more metallic 
^"dlows are to be used in preference. Threc-cord is made 
in other colours than gold, but not in such variety as 
Dacca, or Berlin ; the French is not equal to the English. 
Crochet-twist is also of three pises, but is coarser and 
less tightly twflsted than the above. It is most valuable 
for large designs to be used in imitation of gold, and may 
be either applied in moder^i embroideiy over card, or 
couched, either single or double, by stitches of purse- 
silk, or it may be used as a substitute for cord in edging 
appligui. Purse-silks are of three sizes — coarse, .medium, 
and fine. The first is used in places where three-cord 
would be too clumsy ; the second when a strong, even, 
and tolerably fine silk is needed ; the third for such 
purposes as couching crochet-silk on an even surface. In 
sewing-silk there is only one first-class quality, which 
should always be used (drapers’ silk on reels is value- 
less), and the best is bought in hanks, of from half an 
ounce to an ounce. Passing— that is, gold thread— should 
be couched with sewing-silk. 

Where twist-silk is being used, it is not possible to fill 
gaps with extra ^stitches, as in using floss ; every stitch 


must, therefore, be laid with regularity, tlie pierwr being 
constantly used to keep it in pliice ; care shoula be taken 
that the stitches arc of uniform tightness, and a needleful 
should never be gone on with when the silk dulls or 
strains, but another should be taken at once. A laige- 
eyed needle should be used, and never too ^eat a length 
of silk — twenty-seven inches is a very gooa length for a 
needleful. 

I’earl-piirl is gold cord, which resembles a close string 
of beads, and is used for edging bullion embroidery ; it 
should be sewn down with single silk, previously waxed, 
and the stitches concealed. Spangles are frequently use- 
ful for enriching embroidery ; they are made both flat 
and concave, the latter have thf? best effect. Passing is a 
bright, smooth thread, formed by silver-gilt wire spun 
round yellow silk. Generally speaking, it should not be 
pulled through the material, but should be couched and 
sewn down with coloured silk. 

At the present day, an important employment for the 
various kinds of embroidery we have described, is the 
decoration of church furniture ; for which, indeed, such 
methods of work are alone properly applicable. The 
number of domestic purposes to which, also, it is now 
growing fashionable to apply them, is very large, some of 
the most favourite being, as borders for curtains and 
tablecloths, as hangings for mantelpieces, and, in narrow 
strips, to be affixed to various articles of furniture. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION OF MEAT FOR 
INVALIDS AND AGED PERSONS. 

It often occurs, where the sustaining and re-invigorating 
qualities of meat arc of the greatest importance, that the 
state of the individual prevents it being masticated, or if 
not entirely so, yet so small a portion can only ^ taken 
as to be quite inadequate, while the very continuance of 
life itself may depend on a sufficient supply. Beef tea 
and mutton broth by no means meet the case, as they 
contain too much liquid — a very injurious thing where 
there is great weakness, especially if the luhgs or heart 
be affected ; and they contain only some of the pro- 
perties of the meat. The way of preparing meat now 
described is of the greatest value, and if widely known, 
might be the means of saving and prolonging hundreds 
of lives. Any description of flesh may be used— beef, 
mutton, fowl, game, indeed, whatever kind be desirable 
by way of change or to tempt appetite. But the kind 
here selected for description is mutton, perhaps almost 
the very best that can be used for invalids and weak 
stomachs. In using other kinds, care must be taken 
strictly to follow the same directions. Any parts of 
mutton will do, the best l^ing the lean of chops or 
slices off the leg. All fat must be removed, all pieces 
of skin, and the fibres of sinew entirely. In slices, 
about half an inch, or at most three-quarters thick, 
the meat must be placed on a plate, each lying flat on 
its surface, not upon each other, adding two or three 
teaspoonfuls of water. Another plate or saucer is to be 
placed over, which must fit close, so as to keep in the 
steam. It is to be placed in an oven of only moderate 
heat, and to be cooked for five or six hours ; longer will 
not hurt, if well covered over. A great deal depends^on 
the proper degree of heat. If not sufficient, it will not 
become tender ; Jf too much, it iviU become hard and 
quite spoilt for the purpose intended. A little experience 
soon tells about the proper degree of heat to be used, and 
the fittest distance from the fire side of the oven in each 
case. The-^bottom of the oven will generally be too hot. 
When properly done, the meat v/ill be very* tender and 
full of juice, and in some cases might be eaten as iC theif 
is. Mutton chops so prepared are exceedingly good for 
both the healthy and the sick and aged, 
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A board must be procur^, about two or three teet in 
length, t^telve or fourteen inches wide, and three-quar- 
ters or one inch thick, so as not to become warped, as 
it is essential it should be perfectly flat ; also another 
piece, about one and a half or two inches thick, and three 
or four inches broad. The length must l)e sufflcient for 
It to proj^t beyond the sides of the other board, long 
enough for the hands to take freely hold of on each side. 
This is the proper form of the meat-board and rubber, 
but in their absdhce a makeshift may be made of the 
ordinary paste-board and roller. The prepared meat is 
to be cut in the thinnest possible slices, placed on the 
board, and to be rubbed with the rubber until it is 
reduced to a flne creamy pulp. If needful, a very little 
of the liquor from the plate or warm water may be 
added, to assist in reducing it to pulp. A little prac- 
tice makes this an easy operation, dut it must be done 
thoroughly. No bits or stringy portions must be allowed 
In it : any such that will not pulp must be picked out. 
When properly done, it is one of the finest and most 
efficient articles for the sick, wcaldy, and aged. It will 
be a perfectly smooth paste. 

It is now ready, and may be used in three or four 
ways, according to choice and for variety. It may be 
eaten with vegetables, like ordinary meat, the difference 
being, it will require no chewing, and will melt in the 
mouth; or it may be placed between slices of bread 
and butter, as a sandwich. But the special way, of 
greatest service in cases of extreme weakness and diffi- 
cultv in taking food, is to mix it with a liquid about the 
thickness of cream, more so or less, as each case may 
require. This may be done with the juice in which the 
meat was cooked, or warm water. Great care must be 
taken not to have the water too hot, or the meat will at 
offee coagulate and fall to the bottom. Some very finely 
owdered bread-crumbs may be put into it immediately 
efore *it is used, but must not be kept in it. Salt 
moderately, with pepper and spices or not, as chosen, but 
very moderately. Prepared thus, it can with a teaspoon 
be given to or taken by the feeblest invalid with perfect 
case, and aS? large an amount of meat may thus be taken 
as may be considered judicious with hardly any effort. It 
will be found to meet with the highest approval of the 
medical attendants, and be a great boon to those vrho 
have under their care invalids lying in a state of great 
exhaustion, whose lives, it may be, are trembling in the 
balance. When needed daily, sufficient meat should be 
always kept ready prepared for rubbing into pulp, so as 
not to keep the invalid waiting. 


COOKERY.— LXXXIX. 

FRliS^CH DISHES, ETC. {coufinued from p, ag$), 

Chapon an Ris {Capon with Rice), — Cook a capon d la 
braise (as directed on page 311 of this volume), and when 
it is done, take it out and keep it in a warm place. 
Strain the contents of the stewpan, and add a quarter 
of a poqpd of rice, previously steeped in stock broth, 
and allow the whole to simmer for a quarter of an hour. 
Colour with burnt sugar, and serve with the capon. 

Hachis de Chapon {^Hashed Capon), — Cut off the flesh 
of a roasted capon, take away the sinews, mince it small, 
a#d mix it with a twentieth part of crushed roast chest- 
nuts. Boil the bone^ of the capon in water, and pour 
•the strained jelly into a stewpan, togetlier with a roux of 
flour and butter. Simmer them a little, and season with 
pepper apd nutmeg. Thicken the sauce with some eggs 
beaten up, and, having added the minced capon, serve 
immediate^. 

* Chapon h la Dismember a roasted capon, 

and cut the flesh in strips. Then prepare some bechamel, 
and when it has been boiled to the proper consistence, 


put in it the pieces of capon, and squeeze over it the juice 
of a lemon. 

Chapon Farci d la Crhne {Roast Capon with Cream 
Stuffing), — Remove the inside from a roast capon, and 
chop up the flesh as fine as possible. Then boil a laige 
handful of bread-crumbs in soind^milk or cream, and mix 
the minced pieces of capon with it, together with six 
ounces of beef-suet chopped up, some parsley, chives, 
and mushrooms, cut small and fried in butter, and the 
yolks of four eggs. Season with salt, pepper, and spice, 
and stuff the inside of the capon with them. Coat it 
with white of egg, and cover it with bread-crumbs. Put 
the capon in a pan on some hot cinders, and place over it 
a hot cover to brown it, and cook the stuffing. This dish 
requires to be served with sauce piguante. 

Capon en Mayonnaise, — Having cut a roast fowl in 
pieces, steep it in a mixture of oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, 
chervil, tarragon, and pimpernel. Arrange the pieces of 
fowl in a dish, and surround them with hard-boiled eggs, 
anchovies, young cucumbers, and capers, chopped up 
together. Then pour over them a mayonnaise^ and send 
to table. 

Chapon d la Nantaise {Capon Dressed in the Nantam 
Way), — Prepaie some stuffing with the liver of the capon, 
a dozen roasted chestnuts, some butter, parsley, chives, 
the yolks of two eggs, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. F*ill the 
inside of the capon with this stuffing, surround it with 
oiled paper, and roast it. When the capon is sufficiently 
done, cover it with the yolks of some raw eggs beaten up 
in melted butter, coat it with bread-cnimbs, and brown u 
under a hot cover. Capons cooked in this manner should 
be sent to table with some sauce piguante, 

VEGETABLES. 

Haricots Blancs au Roux, — Prepare some roux^ and fry 
a few sliced onions in it. Then pour over the onions some 
of the liquor in which haricots have been boiled. Add to 
them some salt, pepper, parsley, chives, bay-leaves, and 
thyme, and simmer the whole until the onions are cooked, 
then put in with them the haricots, previously dressed in 
salt and water. 

Haricots au 7us {Kidney Beans with Gravy). — Make 
some 7vuXf and mix some gravy with it, seasoned widi 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and cook the beans in it. 

Haricots Verts {French Beans). — Boil the French beans 
in salt and water. Then put into a saucepan some butter 
thickened wth flour, together with chives, parsley, thyme, 
and bay-leaves, chopped small. When the butter is 
melted add the French beans, and afterwards some 
slock broth seasoned with salt and peppefr. Then boil 
down the liquor to the consistence of sauce, thicken it 
with two raw eggs beaten up with milk or cream, and 
serve it immediately. A little lemon-juice may also he 
added, and if preferred, the eggs may be replaced by 
gravy or jus, 

Hancots Verts d la Mattre d'HbieL — Cook the Freiicb 
beans in salt and water, drain them, and while still hot, 
put some butter on them seasoned with herbs, salt, and 
pepper, and mix them well together. 

Haricots Verts d la Provincial {French Beans Dressed 
in the Provincial Manner),— some sliced onions in 
a few spoonfuls of oil, until they begin to turn brown, then 
add to them the French beans, boiled in salt and water, 
together with parsley, chives, thyme, and bay-leaves. 
When the vegetables are sufficiently done put them on 
a dish, and put some vinegar into the saucepan, and 
when it boils pour it over the J rench beans. If the 
taste of the oil is disliked, French beans may be dressed 
in another manner. Fry the onions in roux until they 
become brown, add some graiy or jus^ and also the 
French beans. Let them reicnain on the fire for a few 
minutes, and then send them to table, a litfle vit^^i: or 
juice of a lemon being also added, if thought adVbwte. 
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Topinamhour {Jerusalem Artichoke). — This vegetable 
may be employed instead of artichokes in the preparation 
of ragoitlSy the taste of vraich it somewhat resembles. But 
when so employed it must not be added until the last, 
owing to the readiness fith which it becomes cooked. 

Topinambours Frits Jerusalem Artichokes Fried ). — 
Cut the vegetable in slices, and cover them with pdte d 
frirey and fry them until they turn brown. Then sprinkle 
them with a small quantity of salt, and send to table. 

Betteraves {Beetroots) are cooked in the manner 
directed for carrots. This vegetable is also often pickled 
in vinegar, as a garnish to salads. 

CUeri au Jus {Celery with Jus). — Trim some stalks of 
celcty, and after removing the outside leaves, cut them 
all of the same length, and blanch them. Then fry them 
in rouxy afterwards pour over them some stock broth, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg, and 
simmer the celery for a short time. When cooked, 
thicken the liquor with some spoonfuls of jusy or some 
good gravy. 

C^leri Frit {Fried Celery). — Blanch some celery, cook 
it in stock broth, drain it, and having dipped it in pdte d 
frirCy fry it until it becomes brown. 

Asperges {Asparagus). — These vegetables require to be 
boiled for fifteen or twenty minutes. Care is required not 
to boil them for too long a period, otherwise they will 
become too soft. It is also necessary to spread them out 
on the dish when removed from the water, that they may 
cool as quickly as possible, otherwise the heat they con- 
tain will render them too soft. Asparagus are eaten with 
sauce blanchcy or with sauce fatite de beurre. Sometimes 
they are served cold, with salad oil. 

Pointes d* Asperges en Petits Pois {The Heads of 
Asparagus Served like Green Peas). — Cut the heads 
into small pieces, and blanch them in salt and water, 
remembering to employ cold water for this purpose, to 
preserve their colour. Then drain them, and cook them 
in the manner directed for petits pois d la bourgeoise. 

Concombres Farcis {Cucumbers Stuffed). — Peel a 
cucumber, and remove with a sharp knife a piece from 
one of the sides. Then take out the seeds, and fill the 
space with farce cuite. Now line the bottom of a sauce- 
pan with slices of bacon and pieces of veal, or minced veal, 
if preferred. Place the cucumber in it, and cover it with 
more bacon, together with some carrots and onions cut in 
slices, some bay-leaves, pepper, and grated nutmeg. Pour 
some stock broth over them, and let them simmer at a 
gentle heat, until the cucumber feels soft when touched, 
and then remove it, and keep it hot. Strain the gravy, 
thicken it with jusy or with butter and flour, and pour it 
over the cucumber. 

Concombres d la Crhne {Cucumbers with Creani ). — 
Peel some cucumbers, divide them in two, take out the 
seeds, and afterwards cut them into square pieces. Blanch 
them until tender, and dry them in a cloth. Then put 
into a saucepan some butter with half a spoonful of 
flour, together with some salt, pepper, and grated nut- 
meg. Mix them well together, add the cream, and when 
it begins to boil put in the cucumbers, and make them hot 
without boiling them. 

Concombres au Gras {Cucumbers with Meat Gravy ). — 
Peel and blanch some cucumbers as previously directed, 
then dry them as much as possible in a folded cloth. 
Cook them in a roux until they turn brown, and pour over 
them some juSy graAry, or stock broth— if the latter is used 
some flour must be added — ^and season them with salt, 
pepper, and grated nutmeg. When the cucumbers arc 
ready, remove them from the saucepan, boil down the 
gravy to the proper consistence, and pour it over the 
cucumbers. 

Concombres' Mariu^s.-^CvLt some ripe cucumbers into j 
thin slices. Lay them on a dish and sprinkle them with 
salt and peppen Then pout off the water that exudes, 


dry them on a cloth, put them in a dish, pour wme oIT 
and vinegar over them, and if necessary, sprinkle them 
with more salt and pepper. 

Giraumont {the Pumpkin). — This vegetable rfiay be 
cooked in the various ways directed for cucumbers. 

Choux d la Crime {Cabbage with Cream).— -Boil the 
cabbages In salt and water, until sufficiently tfcnder, pour 
oft the water, and compress them between two plates. 
Then chop them up, and fry them in a^pan with butter, to 
which salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg have been added. 
Afterwards pour some cream over them, and simmer them 
in it until ready for use. 

Choux Farcis {Stuffed Cabbages). — Blanch the inside 
of some cabbages in not water a quarter of an hour. 
Then put them in cold water, and afterwards squeeze 
them between two dishes to expel as mlich of the water as 
possible. Now cut away the stumps, and All up the space 
they occupied with sausage-meat, mixed with roasted 
chestnuts cut small, or any other stuffing that may be 
preferred. Cover over the stuffing with cabbage-leaves, 
and tie them on with string so that it may not escape, and 
then place the cabbages in a pan on some slices of bacon. 
Cover the vegetables with more slices of bacon, together 
with some carrots, some onions into which a few cloves 
have been inserted, some parsley, chives, bay-leaves, 
thyme, pepper, and nutmeg grated. Pour over them some 
stock broth, and simmer them over a slow fire until done. 
Take out the cabbages, remove the siring, lay them on a 
dish, and strain the gravy over them through a sieve. 

Choux au Lard {Cabbage and Bacon). — Cut some cab- 
bages into quarters, blanch them, and lay them in a pan on 
some slices of bacon, with a piece of pickled pork. Pour 
over them some stock broth, with pepper, nutmeg, parsley, 
and chives, but no salt, owing to the quantity contained 
in the slock broth and bacon. Make the contents of the 
stewpan boil, and afterwards siinrrter them at a gentle 
heat until the cabbages are done. Then take them out, 
arrange them on a dish, with the pickled pork on top of 
them, and keep them warm by the fire. Afterwards 
reduce the gravy in the stewpan, thicken it, with a little 
jusy or with flour and butter, and pour it over the 
vegetables. 

Choux d la Blanch some cabbages, remove the 

stumps, and chop them up in large pieces. Put them in 
a pan with butter, onions in e.ach of which two cloves are 
stuck, together with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg- 
Mix the cabbages with the butter, cook them over a slow 
fire, frequently turning them to prevent their burning. 
When the vegetables arc done, remove the onions, and 
mix some more butter with the cabbages. Either the 
red, or the ordinary white cabbage may be dressed in this 
manner. 

Chcucrodte {Sour-krout). — This preparatioif of cabbage 
is cooked in the following manner; — Ste^ the sour-krout 
in water for two hours, drain them, and put them in a 
stewpan with bacon cut in thin slices, and some sausages. 
Put in with some fat gravy, dripping, the juice of roast 
meat, or the dripping from a goose. If none of these 
articles is at hand, put more bacon, and use sfbek broth. 
Simmer the whole over a slow fire, and when the sour- 
krout is sufficiently done, drain it, and lay it on a dish, 
with the bacon and sausages on the top. 

Choux Rouges {Red Cabbages). — Boil some red cabbagfes 
in salt and water, and when they are cooked, remove them 
from the water, afid put them in Vinegar, with oil, salt; 
pepper, and nutmeg. 

Lpinards d la MdUre dHdtiU—-BAaiXidh the spinach 
in not wat(^, until it becomes soft, and then throw it in 
cold water. Take it out, drain it, press out the water it 
contains, and chop it up in small portions, which afq then 
to be placed in a pan surrounded by boiling water. When 
the apinach isliot, add to it sbme butter, together with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and mix the whole together. 
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CAGE-BIRDS.— XV. 

PARROTS {continued from /. 249). 


parrots ; instead of being full and smooth at the pointy 
it is slender and soft in its consistency. The honey 
of flowers and the sweet juices of pulpy fruits aye the 


Cockatoos are distinguished from the other groups by substances upon which the lories feed ; the countries 

their light and uniform colour, which is white generally, or which they inhabit abound greatly in such substances, 

tinged more or less, according to their species, with The plumage is soft, excepting an the wings and their 
yellow or red; by their peculiarly-shaped crest, and by their coverts, and is therefore less adapted to withstand ex- 
short and ^en tail. The bill is large and powcrjfhl. They posure either in the forest or the air. 

feed upon the seeds of various trees and plants, and they One of the most beautiful species is the Papuan lory ; 

are natives not oaly of Australia, but of the Moluccas, it combines rich plumage with elegance of form; the body 
New Guinea, the Philippine, and the Indian Islands, being scarlet, relieved in parts with green, yellow, and 


inhabiting the woods. 
Like others of their 
congeners, they make 
their nests in decayed ' 
trees, and are easily 
tamed when taken at 
an early age. They 
become familiar and 
attached, but their 
imitative powers sel- 
dom go beyond a very 
few words, added to 
their own peculiar cry 
of “ cockatoo.^' 

The great white 
cockatoo is about 
seventeen inches long, 
of a white colour, with 
a faint tinge of rose- 
colour on the head and 
breast, and of yellow 
on the inner wing- 
coverts and tail- 
festhers ; on the head 
is an ample crest, con- 
sisting *01 feathers five 
inches long, arching 
over the whole of the .. 
head, which the bird ' 
can easily raise or 
depress ; these feathers 
are white above, but of 
a scarlet hue beneath. 
The tail is short in 
proportion to the size 
of the body. This bird 
is sometimes chained 
to a perch, supported 
by an upright pole; 
when the sun shines, 
and the weather is 
warm, it can be placed 
in the open air, and 
we consider this the 
best method of keep- 
ing these birds. The 
cockatoos use their bill 
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blue. The two narrow 
central feathers of the 
tail measure upwards of 
eleven inches, exceed- 
ing the rest of the body; 
the lateral feathers are 
regularly graduated, as 
in other lories. The bill 
is red. The elongated 
feathers are pale green, 
towards the tips a pale 
yellow; the lateral have 
their basal dark green, 
and the remainder yel- 
low. This bird is a 
native of Papua, and 
other parts of New 
Guinea. There are 
several other kinds— 
Swainson% Maiden, 
Blue -striped, Dappled, 
and Purple-capped. 

Parrakeets. — The 
term parrakeet is usually 
applied to the smaller 
species of these beau- 
tiful birds. Wc give the 
names of the various 
kinds best known:— the 
Cardinal, Blossom- 
headed, Rose -headed, 
Bornean, Two-spotted, 
Rose-ringed, Lunated, 
Long-tailed Green, Red 
and Blue-headed, Pivo- 
nanc, Australian ground 
(or budgerigar). These 
are slender and elegantly 
proportioned birds, with 
long, pointed tails* 
Several of them are 
distinguished bv rings 
round the neck, and 
those are mostly Asiatic 
and African birds. 

Toucans, 

birds are distinguished 


in ascending and descending, are very active, and hop by their enormous bills, which are convex above, and' 
about nfinbly. These birds are not easily taught to much hooked towards the point. In their wild state at 
speak. The best food for cockatoos is bread soaked times they eat the eggs of other birds ; also insects, fruits, 
in mUk, and an occasional change, such as nuts of and the tender buds of plants. There are three kinds, 
various kinds, barley, wheat, oats, &c. Pastry is some- the Preacher, Yellow-breasted, and Brazilian, 
times given, but should be used sparingly. It was for a long time supposed that parrots and 

Lories , — ^The lories are another group, natives of con- macaws would only breed in their native country. This 


^ Lories , — ^The lories are another group, natives of con- macaws wouia oniy orcea m tneir nauve counuy. ims 

• tinental India and ifs islands. Theil' principal colours notion, however, has been disproved, the young of both 
are red and green. Many of them are beautiful ; they birds having been successfully reared. As, however, few 
ane more deHcate than other parrots, and are not often persons keep a pair of parrots, the opportunities for 
seeu in Europe. The bill is much hooked in the upper observation in this respect are limited. 

mandible, and the lower one is slightly arched in the Besides their remarkable capacity for imitating sounds, 

• rid®e, but longer than it is deep. It is a smaller bill in parrots will learn various amusing tricks. They wffl fie 
pfrmortion dian that of a parrot. The tongue of the down on their backs and rise at command., and dance m 
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a meaning to certain sounds is unquestionable ; but that 
power they share with nearly all domestic animals, which ! 
know their own names and, to a limited extent, obey di* 
rections. But among birds the parrot is pre-eminent for 
its capacity of reproducing the tones of the human voice, 
and its vocabulary is fai^more extensive than that of the 
raven, starling, or other “ speaking ” birds, while the re- 
markable appropriateness with which it will sometimes 
apply its stock of acquired phrases would almost lead to 
the belief that it attaches a meaning to the words. Parrots 
exhibit a very acute appreciation of kindness, or the 
reverse, and take very little pains to conceal their aversion 
to those who tease or ill-treat them. It has been stated 
that the male birds prefer women to men, while the 
reverse is the case with the females. There -is, however, 
no ground for the assertion. 

In the previous article we mentioned the usual prices 
for some parrots asked by the dealers. We now append 
some additional infonnation on the subject : — The Rose- 
hill and PennanPs Parrakeets, from 25s, to 60s. Blossom- 
headed or Ring-necked Bengal Parrakeets, from i to 
each. Ground Parrakeets, £3 per pair. Grass Parrakeets, 
many-coloured, Grass Budgerigars, from 10s. to 30s. 
per pair. Turquoisine Parrakeets, from 40s. to 60s. per 
pair. Cockatecls, ;^2 per pair. Red-rumped Parrakeets, 
from £2 to £3 per pair. African Love Birds (Swindcr’s), 
25s. Brazilian green ditto, £1, 

SOCIETY.— XII. 

EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS : PRIVATE CONCERTS, 
MUSIC PARTIES, ETC. 

In proportion as musical knowledge extends throughout 
England, vocal and instrumental performances gain 
favour as amusements for evening parties. Amongst the 
higher classes of society music has always been considered 
one of the most refined modes of entertainment for in- 
vited guests, and almost fabulous sums have at times 
been paid to secure the services of artistes of renown 
at private concerts. Indeed, the expensiveness of such 
entertainments has been the great drawback to their 
more general adoption. 

The musical amateurs of England arc not now con- 
fined to one section of society. The family circle of most 
households must indeed be backward in modern attain- 
ments if one member, at least, is not a creditable per- 
former on some instrument, or, more commonly still, a 
tolerably good vocalist. Thus, with abundant means 
on all sides, there need be no difficulty in bringing 
people together in the common cause of doing honour 
to the art they love, and, at the same time, conferring 
pleasure on their audience. To be enjoyable, however, 
the arrangements for a music party should be as carefully 
studied as those for a more elaborate kind of reception. 

Firstly, with regard to private concerts for which pro- 
fessional assistance is secured. The usual plan is to 
place all matters connected with the engagement of the 
artistes and the making of the programme in the hands 
of a member of the musical pro^ssion accustomed to 
similar undertakings. Most professors of music of stand- 
ing are competent to discharge the task ; and, in enlisting 
such aid, the host will find that he has incurred very 
slight additional expense, and has been relieved from a 
large amount of anxiety. Concert-givers, who are un- 
acouainted with the nice distinctions of artistic rank, 
haa better leave the marshalling of such forces to expe- 
rienced leaders, who, knowing the rightful position that 
each is entitled to claim in a programme^ is absolute in 
his function of conductor. 

Whenever, a professional conductor is engaged for a 
private concert, he takes all responsibility off the hands of 
the intending host or hostess. He ascertains the amount 
the concert-giver intends to expend, and submits a list of 


I performers whose talent m^ be secured for the sum 
i stated. On the evening of performance, or •within a 
few days after the concert has taken place, the con- 
ductor pays the artistes, , 

The arrangement of the programme is also the con- 
ductor’s business. Most people leave professional per- 
formers to select their own music ; and it is policy to do 
so. as they know the music best suited to their own powers 
better than strangers can dictate. 

As a general rule, what is termed chamber music is 
best suited for drawing-room audiences. Charming glees, 
ballads, duets, and trios, in endless numbers, constitute 
the repertoire of successful public performers ; and from- 
the list that each perfonner presents to the conductor it 
is easy to make a good selectiod! The next preliminary 
arrangement is to procure the words of the songs — ^pro- 
vided it be intended to print the words. The artistes 
supply the conductor with the words for the programme, 
and he corrects the printer’s proofs. 

On the evening of performance the conductor should be 
the first member of the professional party to arrive at the 
residence of the concert-giver. If it should happen that 
the performers are not personally known to the host or 
hostess, it is the conductor’s duty to present them. Seats 
are generally arranged for the artistes near the pianoforte,, 
in order that the company may not be disturbed, and 
unnecessary delays occasioned by passing to and fro 
during the concert. The artistes mingle with the general 
company when the concert is over, and partake of supper 
or not as they may feel disposed. At the termination of 
the concert the conductor’s duty towards the artistes is 
at an end, and the host and hostess act towards them 
as towards other guests. It is a compliment to ask 
artistes to partake of any amusements that may follow 
on the termination of the concert. If the company dis- 
perses immediately^ afterwards, the latter duty is obviously^ 
unnecessary. *■ 

The above are the rules generally observed at formal 
concerts given at private houses. Amateur performances' 
of music require a little modification. 

‘Here it is not out of place to comment on th^ character* 
of entertainments in which music forms a part, and not 
the whole of the evening’s amusement. If people are- 
invited to a musical entertainment, they naturally expect 
that order will be observed in the arrangements. No- 
thing is more disappointing than to find that the music 
is of a haphazard description, and that the performances 
are dependent on the whim of the moment that may 
happen to influence the expected performers. All the 
considerations as to whether an amateur friend will sing 
or play or not should be settled between the hostess and 
the amateur before the company is assembled ; the ex- 
hibition of a hostess going from one member of the com- 
pany to another, asking in vain for the assistance which 
their talent would afford, is, to say the least of it, far from* 
edifying. The example of one person refusing is quite 
sufficient in itself to induce others to decline, and it is not 
until some good-natured person, not the most capable, 
perchance, of acquitting himself creditably, goes to the 
piano and breaks through the ice, that the chillis taken 
off the assembly. ^ 

If people determine to make music the principal feature 
in an evening entertainment, and announce the party as a 
music-party, they should be at the same pains to secure 
success as they take to make balls or dinner-parties 
successful. A gredt deal of the diScomfort experienced • 
at evening parties where music is a principal feature 
arises from the nondescript nature of the preceding 
arrangements. A large number of persons are brought 
together, the majority capable probably, as amateurs, of 
adding to the amusements provided for the "comp|uiy, • 
but unprovided with music, from not having been 
previotuK^ asked to assist Unless this condition be 
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con)ipl!ed witb, none except those upon most intimate terms 
with the host or hostess would venture to take music, or 
musical instruments to a party. It would look too much 
like w^hing to perform, they argue; and, rather than 
appear obtrusive of their talent, they prefer making its 
display an impossibility. 

Nor is the nondescript nature of the parties alluded to 
unsatisfaetdry to amateur performers only. The guests, not 
knowing what the order of the evening is to be, betake 
themselves for amissement according to the bent of their 
inclination. Some look at engravings, others talk — very 
loudly sometimes— and pay no deference whatever to the 
occasional exertions of a performer to be heard above 
buzz and laughter goin^ on in all parts of the room. The 
talkers^ having once gam^ the ascendency, no amount of 
frowns and bushings on the part of the hostess can quell 
their loquacity. Every one can talk, or thinks he can 
talk ; consequently, restraint seems like trenching on per- 
sonal independence, and is liable to be resisted, even in 
what is emphatically termed good society. In nine cases 
out of ten, evening parties of the latter kind are a great 
disappointment, and a serious annoyance to every one. 
The hostess is vexed because her amateur friends will not 
oblige her by singing or playing ; those who do perform 
are displeased because their efforts to amuse arc not wxl- 
corned ; and the talkers are made angry by being reproved 
for indulging in conversation. Every one is more or less 
censured as being ill-mannered, rude, &c. Such wounds 
rankle. 

In fiishionable society, where the necessity of receiving 
large numbers is met by adequately numerous apart- 
ments, suites of rooms, galleries, and so forth, all conver- 
sation is not restrained when music commences ; only 
those within earshot of the performers are compelled 
by« courtesy to keep silence. In the adjoining rooms 
conversation has full sway, and although the distant 
murmuf may penetrate to the music-room, listeners are 
not supposed to be disturbed by it. 

It is in houses of smaller dimensions, and amongst per- 
sons less accustomed to the habits of society, that the 
disagreeable complained of abound, and often render 
amateur music an annoyance instead of pleasure. There is 
no denying the fact that amateur musicians at a party arc 
frequently principally attractive to each other. The first 
lunge having been made, and the chill of nervousness 
aving given place to the love of exercising a fascinating 
art the amateurs are apt to vie with each other in getting 
possession of the pianoforte, and singing or playing to 
their hearts’ content- In the meanwhile the host and 
hostess arc liable to mistake their duty towards the 
majority of the company, by enforcing strict silence 
upon persons who, perhaps, are but lukewarm admirers 
of music under the best of circumstances, and especially 
indifferent to amateur attempts. 

The right thing to do is for a host or hostess to indicate 
his or her wishes as to the character of the entertainment 
in such a manner as to render a doubtful course of action 
impossible. In issuing invitations, as we have in a pre- 
ceding article observe<L the character of the entertain- 
ment shoflld be plainly indicated. If in the left-hand cor- 
ner of the card of invitation to an evening party the word 
^ Music,” ** Cards,” or Dancing,” be written, guests 
should go prepared to take part in such amusements, or 
fitfl into the restraints which such pleasures impose on all 
non-assistants. Thus, if people do not dance, they 
should decline invitations to Dalls;'if they object to 
cards, they had betted stay away from card-parties ; and 
ifr they prefer talking to listening to music, they are out 
. of place at a musical party. 

On. the hostess’s part, every accommodation should be 
• proiclded. * For instance, in the rooms appropriated to 
music, sufficient chairs should be placed in rows to seat 
the number of guests invited^p^If the number of invita^ 


I tions issued be more than the room can accommodate, 
the places nearest the piano or orchestra should bu 
assigned to the earliest arrivals. It is presumable that 
those guests who are most punctual will be those wf 
care most about music. If any space be left out c) 
hearing of the performers, pcop)| may stand about and 
talk at will, provided their conversation be carried on 
in a subdued tone. The landings and staircases leading 
to the music-room afford a fair opportunity for generm 
conversation. 

At evening parties at which music is only an occa- 
sional feature, greater liberty of action is allowable to the 
general company. Those who like music generally find 
pLices for themselves near the piano ; and, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the performers, a hostess 
should not impose silence on the general company. Good 
taste dictates to most people that loud remarks and 
laughter are never more ill-timed than during the per- 
formance of music. 

With regard to the selection of music for amateur con- 
certs, sacred music is not generally considered appropriate 
at evening parties. If, however, some be preferred, it is 
better to confine the selection to one part—the first part 
—leaving the second part for secular music. 

All performances of music are best commenced by 
either a duet, trio, or some other piece of concerted 
music ; glees are very suitable for opening pieces, liko. 
wise for the finale of the acts. The best situations in the 
programme are those which come in the middle of the 
concert. 

At most private concerts the music is given in one part 
only, followed afterw'ards by supper or light refreshments. 
Ices, biscuits, &c., are handed round between the 
parts, if a division of the concert be made. It is not 
considered polite, in a private house, to leave before the 
termination of the concert, unless an interval be allowed 
for refreshments. Neither should guests enter the room 
during the performance of music ; they should wait till 
the piece is ended, and time their movements to take 
their places before the appearance of the next performer. 

The rustling of programmes and tapping of fans is the 
only applause ladies are supposed to bestow. On no 
account must they say bravo to a lady performer. That 
term, although sometimes indiscriminately used by per- 
sons unacquainted with Italian, for expressing their 
approval of one or many performers, without reference 
to either numbers or sex, is properly only applicable to a 
single male perfoimer. Persons who know the Italian 
language do not commit the error, but observe the follow- 
ing correctness of expression Bravo is an expression 
of praise applied to one male performer, bravi to several 
of the masculine gender, or several performers, male and 
female ; brava is applicable to a single female performer, 
and brave to two or several females. 

The mode of receiving company at music parties 13 the 
same as at other evening entertainments. The hostess 
remains near the door, or at the head of the staircase lead* 
ing to the principal apartment, till the majority of Uld 
guests have arrived. In the absence of a professional con- 
ductor, the master of the house, or some one who repre* 
sents him, is generally appointed to sec that the course of 
the concert is not interrupted by delays or any other avoid- 
able circumstance. Programmes used at amateur Concerts 
are precisely in the form of those at which professional 
artistes assist, with the exception that the names of the 
amateurs are not usually printed* The name of the piece 
and of the composer alone are given. The address ot 
the host or hostess, and the date of the concert, are gene- 
rally printed at the head of the programme. 

Guests on alighting should inquire at what hour the 
carriages are ordered, as in most cases visitors do not 
return to the drawing-room after supper. 

Full dress is worn at evening music parties. 
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MONOGRAMS AND CYPHERS. 

The employment of monograms in various ways is, in 
our own times, exceedingly fashionable. Upon an enve- 
lope, or upon note-paper, a well-designed monogram 
forms a graceful omanient ; it implies less ostentation 
than a crest, and is, indeed, according to ancient usage, 


1 bined. In the single cypher, the letters oc^ once only, 
i and in their usual order, while Ac double or reversed 
cypher is rendered more symmetrical by the letters being 
related in a reversed order. In the monogr^ the 
characters used are commonly those which belong to 
some of the more angular alphabets, while in the cypher, 
the flowing Italian letters are employed. The distinctive 



Fig. 4. 
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the proper distinctive symbol of those who are not, ac- 
cording to the laws of heraldry, entitled to use armorial 
bearings. Although during the last century, and some 
part of the present, the monogram was almost superseded 
oy the cypher, it is no modern invention, but its history 
may t>e clearly traced backwards for many centuries, A 
monogrfim, as its name implies, consists of the initials or 
letters of a name combined in some fanciful manner, and 
properly, in cuch a way as to form, to a certain extent 
but a single character. The cypher, on the other hand, 
consists of the letters merely interlaced, but not corn- 


characteristics of the monogram may be seen by referring 
to Fig. 2 , and those of the double and single cypher, by 
referring to Figs. 6^and 8. 

The Designing of Monograms anV Cyphers.-^ 
when used for stamping upon pap^r, and for some other 
purposes, the designing is by most persons left to the 
die-sinker, engraver, or printer, there are instances, such 
as those in which the device is intended to be carri<4 out 
in embroidery, where no professional aid can be caUed in, • 
and, indeed, at all times, the arrangement and combina- 
tion bf the letters of one's own name, in some decomtive 
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form^ is a pleasing oxettise for the taste and ingenuity ; ing the Christian name only is nattuailjf, ih favour among 
it is one that calls for no veiy great artistic powers, while young ladies, since no change of monogbm is then neces* 
the laws to be observed in the construction of these sary upon change of name in marriage. It will be seen 
devicips, are few and simple. from these in what way the first and most important 

As a monogram is professedly the name or the initials letter is given prominence by its size. It will also be 
of the name rendered decorative, the first thing to be seen that more symmetry is frequently to be obtained 
observed in the device, will be that it shall be symmetrical by reversing a letter, and this fllrill almost invariably be 
and pleaSing to the eye, so far as is consistent with legi- the cf.se when the same letter occurs twice in the same 
bility, and the following points should be borne in mind:— name. We have given, in Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5, what 
The principal letter which is commonly, though not appear to us good typical combinations of the initials Of 
always, the initial of the surname, should be made mopt Christian and surnames, which will help the designer, 
prominent. In most instances this can be done by ; A moment^s reflection will convince the reader that an 
making it of a larger size. Where such a method is for- 1 attempt to give a series of monograms, embodying all the 
bidden by the symmetry of the design, the same end can j more common combinations alone, would require volumes. 


be frequently ac- ’ in the cypher, 

c om p 1 i s h c d by of which the lead- 

design, it is allow- cautions insisted 

able sometimes, 

when found con- T poseofgivingpro- 

ducive to the har- minence to the 

mony and beauty principal letters 

of the work, to JP^ in the monogram 

take some liberties ■a®\ r- > will be necessary, 

wth the ^ exact Certain ^inter- 

racter and signifi- ing douSe 

cance. The alpha- cypher (see Fig. 

bets generally best 7)» which is a 

suited to the purpose, are the different varieties of convenient method of gaining symmetry with letters 
Gothic and Lombardi c characters ; that known as “ old which will not otherwise readily assume a decorative , 
English*" is too confused in combination to be legible, arrangement, the easier method is first to write the 
whfle Alhe Roman ** is too severe and unattractive, letters, then to copy them on tracing-paper, and turning 
Although to some extent a monogram is supposed to the latter to retrace them on the reverse side, interweav- 
be of the nature of an enigma, and, therefore, not ing the two initials of the surname as much as may 
necessarily to be read at the first glance, the letters desired. This will readily give a general double effect on 
should be so arranged that each may on closer inspection the tracing-paper, which may afterwards be worked out 
be clearly made out. *This constitutes what is called, in ornamentally. The double cypher was a fashionable 
technical language a “ perfect monogram/* and although device of the first half of the last century, from which 
this law has not always been regarded by the modern period it has continued in use to our own day for certain 
designers, it was invariably observed by the monogrammists purposes, as, for instance, for ornamenting the panels of 
of classical and mediaeval times. In our illustration carriages, &c. The monogram, though freely used in 


In the cypher, 






whole of tne letters composing it are introduced. Almost a plate, with which he stenoiued his signature upon punuc 
all the shorter ifemalc names may be combined into grace- documents, and this kind of sign manual was, teroughout 
fttt monograms in the same mann^i and a device contain- the ninth, temh| and elevemSi centuries^ much in nse, not 
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only among kings and nobles, who were unacquainted 
with the art of writing, but even among the more literate 
clergy. The cypher came to us from the south, following 
in the track of the revival of ancient arts and letters. 
The monogram of our own day owes its popularity to the 
renewed appreciation of mediaeval art. 

In illuminating or des^ning coloured monograms, the 
reader should remember that gold is, except in certain 
lights, less prominent in effect than positive colour, and 
should not, therefore, be generally used for the more 
important letter ; indeed, our own advice would be that it 
should never be used for the actual characters, but only 
for the ground, when that feature is introduced, as it 
sometimes is, the letters being enclosed in a quatre- 
foil, vesica, or shield-shaped figure. For general laws 
with regard to harmony and contrast in colouring, the 
reader cannot do better than consult our articles on “ Illu- 
minating ” (see page 74, vol. iii.). 

Embroidef'cd Cyphers . — For application to embroidery, 
the monogram is not well suited, since it can rarely be 
worked of so large a size as to be free from the appear- 
ance of confusion, neither, except in the hands of a very 
skilful embroideress, can that neatness of line be given 
which is essential to this description of device. The 
cypher is, therefore, usually employed, and may always, 
by judicious treatment, be made highly effective. One of 
the most favourite uses of the embroidered cypher, is for 
marking the corners of pocket-handkerchiefs, and in Fig. 
10 we give a design for this purpose, with an ornamental 
border, which would be equally applicable for enclosing 
other initials. In Figs. S and 9 we show how single 
letters may be rendered decorative for the same purpose, 
and by simply transferring with a little alteration the 
details of these to other characters, it will not be diffi- 
cult for the embroideress to adapt them to the initials 
of any name. 

The designs given for embroidering handkerchiefs are 
especially intended to be carried out in white thread only, 
partly, as the reader will perceive, in raised, and partly in 
open work; they would, however, be more effective if 
embroidered in colours, or in gold, black, and white, 
wliich are extremely favourite methods of embroidering a 
handkerchief in some parts of the Continent, If gold is 
employed, it may be desirable for our readers to be in- 
formed that the handkerchief, to avoid injury to the 
bullion, should, when ironed, be carefully laid between two 
sheets of blotting-paper. 

JEWELLERY.— II. 

GILDING OF METALS. 

Gilding is the art of applying to the surface of silver 
and base metals a thin coating of pure gold in such a 
manner as to resist for a considerable time the effects of 
wear occasioned through cleaning, rubbing, &c. The 
process most in favour at the present time is that termed 
electro-gilding, which can be performed upon silver, 
platinum, tin, copper, and palladium, or, in fact, upon 
almost every metal, by the use of aurocyanide of potas- 
sium. Aurocyanide may be produced by dissolving 
oxide of gold in a solution of cyanide of potassium. The 
gold is oxidised by three parts of hydrochloric acid and 
one of nitric acid. It is then digested with calcined 
magnesia. Aurocyanide, however, is best prepared by 
means of the battery. The process is thus A piece of 
pure gold is arranged as the positive pole in a solution of 
cyanide of potassium ; a porous cell, filled with the same 
liquid, is then placed into the bath, and a sheet of 
iron or copper is next placed in the cell Svo as to face , the 
sheet of gold, and then both metals are connected with 
the battery. In preparing the solution, the liquid must 
be heated to at l^st 130^ Fabr. The connections being 


made, the battery remains in action until the required 
quantity is dissolved. This is ascertained by weighing 
from time to time the gold acted upon, and observing how 
much it has lost. The usual strength of the liquid ^used 
in large operations is from one-half to an ounce of gold to 
the gallon. In gilding small articles a weaker solution is 
sufficient. The article or metal, previous to receiving the 
gill, must in all cases be thoroughly cleansed *4111 per- 
fectly dry ; it is then immersed. But the first operation 
merely imparts a blush of gold ; after thie, tlie articles are 
removed, brushed, and again immersed. U nder favourable 
conditions, any small article will be sufficiently gilt in 
three or four minutes. The operation is the more rapid 
in proportion to the heat of the solution, and where this is 
intense, less battcry-power is r8quired. The heat is 
conveniently applied by putting the jar containing the 
solution into a vessel of water kept at the boiling point. 
When the articles arc gilt, they are again weighed, in 
order to ascertain the quantity of gold deposited. When 
iron, tin, and lead arc to be gilt, a slight film of copper is 
deposited on them previous to their being placed in the 
auriferous bath. Before silver articles undergo the pro- 
cess, they are merely well brushed, and kept in clean 
water until immersed. 

Upon the strength of the battery and the temperature 
of the solution depends the colour of the gold deposited. 
Any desired shade may, therefore, be obtained by attention 
to the following points. If the solution be too cold and 
the battery weak, the gilding will be light coloured ; if 
the battery is very powerful, it will be of the darkest hue. 
On removing the article from the solution, provided the 
ingredients have been properly regulated, its coating 
should wear a dark, brownish yellow shade, which will 
change into a beautiful, rich, deep colour when the metal 
is scratched. ^ 

In re-gilding articles, or when the operation has been 
imperfectly performed, it is desirable to remove* the 
particles of gold remaining, which may be performed by 
immersing the articles in strong nitric acid, after whicli 
some chloride of sodium is to be added to the acid. The 
gold may thus be removed from the siiifacc^ without 
injuring the metal. When withdrawn, the gold may be 
recovered by diluting the acid, and inlrodncing soda or 
potassa until the acid is nearly neutral. After this, and 
so long as any precipitate falls by standing, a solution of 
sulphate of iron is added. The precipitate having been 
filtered, the filter with its contents is dried, after which 
the precipitate is fused with a little borax. The same 
results may be produced by using oxalic acid instead of 
copperas. Should the gold happen to be brushed off 
in the operation, the washings are fused with borax. 

Another process, termed “ wash gilding ” is performed 
thus Apply evenly an amalgam of gold to the metallic 
surface to be gilt, and dissipate the mercury by neat, so 
as to leave on the surface a film of pure gold. Ordinary 
brass is a material which is suitable for operating upon, 
although the alloy generally preferred is a mixture of 
copper, nickel, and zinc. These materials may be so pro- 
portioned as to assume as nearly as possible the colour of 
gold. To form the amalgam, a small quantity of gold, 
reduced to grains or thin plates, is heated in a crucible 
until it becomes faintly red. It is then added to mercury, 
also previously heated, till it has begun to emit a visible 
vapour ; the proportion of mercury being usually from six ^ 
or eight parts to one part of gold. The former is then 
stirred with an iron rod in order to liissolve the gold ; 
when that is accomplished the crucible is removed from the 
fire, and the amalgam, when cold, is squeezed in a bag 
made of chamois leather, until the superfluous mercury is 
strained off in the true amalgam, which remains ; thw 
are about thirty-three parts of ^Id to fifty-sfeven 
mercury. It forms a yellowish silvery mass, of the con- 
sistency of butter. 
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Previous to the application of the amalgam, the metallic 
Surface should be rubbed with a solution formed by 
dissolving a hundred parts of mercury in a hundred and 
ten ijarts, by weight, of nitric acid. The specific gravity 
of the acid is 1*33 which is diluted with about twenty-five 
times its weight of distilled water. By this solution the 
metal is not only cleansed from any rust or tarnish, but the 
copper afloy having a stronger affinity for the nitric acid 
than mercury, the latter is precipitated upon its surface in 
the same mannar as a piece of polished iron precipitates 
copper from a solution of the sulphate of that metal. The 
amalgam is now spread evenly over the alloy to be gilt, by 
means of a brush, and the thin film of mercury already on 
the metallic surface, causes the amalgam to adhere to it. 
At times the metal is 'previously cleaned with sulphuric 
acid, and the nitrate solution and amalgam are then applied 
at the same moment. To eifect this a gilder’s scratch- 
brash, of fine brass wire, having been dipped into the 
nitrate of mercury solution, is drawn over a lump of amal- 
gam, placed on the sloping side of an earthen vessel, and 
is then applied to the surface of the alloy. This process is 
repeated till the article is coated with the required propor- 
tion of gold. Having been bathed in water, and dried, it 
is next exposed to a fire of glowing charcoal, in order to 
expel the mercury. No more heat than is just sufficient 
for this puipose must be applied, and the article must 
be turned about to expose it equally on all sides. It is 
withdrawn from the fire from time to time ; and while the 
operator holds it in his left hand (which he protects by a 
stuffed glove), he spreads the amalgam equally with his 
right hand by means of a long-haired brush. The article 
is then returned to the fire, the same operation being 
repeated till the mercury has entirely volatilised. This is 
ascertained by the surface becoming of a dull yellow colour, 
and by the hissing sound produced by a drop of water 
being placed upon it. 

After this the surface is coated with a film of gold, but 
being still deficient in polish and lustre, it is well washed, 
and the surface thoroughly rubbed with a scratch-brush 
in water rendered acid by vinegar. It is then covered 
with a composition called a mixture of bees- 

wax, with one or more of the following articles Red 
ochre, verdigris, copper scales, alum, vitriol, and borax. 
When coated with this composition, it is again exposed to 
the fire until the wax is burnt off. By this means the 
gilding is found to be heightened in colour, which probably 
arises from the complete dissipation of some of the mer- 
cury remaining after the former operations. If the article 
is wrought or chased, a steel burnisher, dipped in acidu- 
lated water, is rubbed over the parts to be burnished 
till a fine metallic lustre is produced. Formerly, this 
was usually effected by means of haematite or blood- 
stone, which is now generally abandoned in favour of 
the steefburnisher. The parts intended to be deadened 
are then coated with a mixture of sea-salt, nitre, and 
alum, fused in the water of crystallisation of the last- 
mentioned salt. The article is then heated till the 
saline crust with which it is covered enters into fusion, 
and becomes homogeneous, when it is withdrawn and 
suddeifly plunged into cold water, which entirely de- 
taches the crust. Finally it is passed through weak 
nitric acid,, is washed in pure water, and dried. 

Gilding by immersion is the method by which copper 
^trinkets and stamped asticles are coated with a thin film 
of gold, which dispenses with the use of mercury, so 
> detrimental to the liealth of the woAcmen employed. It 
was patented in 1836, and has been very extensively 
practised. In this process the articles to be gilt undergo 
a thorough cleansing, after which they are immersed in a 
Mbng hot solution of terchlohde of gold mixed with a 
soUition bf bicarbonate of potassa. The gold adheres to 
the inferior mets!, by reason of a portion of the copper 
b&oming dissolved by the action of the potassBi ana a 


deposit of an equivalent of gold iroon the article takes 
place. The bath is prepared by dissolving one part of 
fine gold in aqua regia, and expelling the excess of acid by 
evaporation. The chloride is dissmved in a small quan- 
tity of water. Thirty parts of bicarbonate of potassa are 
gradually added to this solution. The liquid is then 
mixed with a solution of thirty parts more of the bicar- 
bonate dissolved in two hundred parts of water, after 
which it is boiled for two hours. During this operation 
the bicarbonate of potassa is converted into the sesqui- 
carbonate, and the yellow liquid becomes green. The 
solution is then ready for use. The trinkets, having been 
annealed, are cleansed from adhering oxide by a mo- 
mentary immersion in a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acid in equal parts, to which, when the gold is intended 
to have a dead appearance, a little chloride of sodium is 
added. The articles are w^ashed in water, and then 
plunged into the gilding liquid, where they are left for 
about half a minute ; they are then taken out, and washed 
in water and dried in hot sawdust. This bath may be 
also employed for gilding on German silver, platinum, or 
silver. The articles composed of these metals are im- 
mersed in the liquid, in contact with wires of copper or 
of zinc. During the development of this process a re- 
markable reaction occurs — the gold imparts a portion of 
its chlorine to the excess of potassa contained in the 
bath, forming chlorate of potassa ; protochloride of gold 
is formed, and is decomposed by the copper, chloride of 
copper being produced ; whilst metallic gold is deposited 
upon the surface of the trinkets. 

During this operation a black powder is precipitated, 
containing hydrated carbonate of copper mixed with a 
small proportion of the purple of Cassius derived from the 
action of the gilding solution upon the tin contained ixk 
the solder of the trinkets. 

The operation by which silver is gilded is performed 
by means of the ashes of a linen rag which has been 
dipped in a solution of gold and copper in aqua regia, 
sixty grains of fine gold and twelve of rose-copper being 
dissolved in two ounces of aqua regia. With this solution 
a quantity of linen rags sufficient to absorb all the liquid 
is soaked, and afterwards dried and burned. I'he ashes 
then contain the gold in powder. A moistened cork or 
piece of leather is dipped into this powder, and after the 
article to be gilt has been well annealed and polished, the 
ashes are nibbed over it with the cork till the surface 
appears sufficiently gilded. Large articles are finally 
burnished with bloodstone, and small ones with steel bur- 
nishers, along with soap-water. 

General Remarks , — The division of pure gold varies 
from ^th of a carat grain (which is valued at i^d.) to 
24 parts (or one ounce), valued at 4s, iijd* For 
instance, the ounce of gold representing but 16 parts, 
must necessarily contain 8 parts of alloy, and becomes 
reduced in value accordingly. The power invested 
by the Government in the Goldsmiths’ Company, pre- 
vious to the reign of George III., was such as to prevent 
any but pure gold being manufactured into jewellery 
and circulated among the public ; but since then, the 
restrictionshaving been from time to time removed, the 
market is stocked with articles manufactured in the trade 
of jewellery, as low as 6-carat gold, or of the value of a 
trine over but one guinea per ounce. The removal of this 
restriction has consequently introduced vety inferior gold 
articles into the market, much to the disadvantage of tlie 
purchaser, provided he tails into the hands of unprincipled 
tradesmen, and be not himself a judge of the metaL 
Should an alloy of zinc be adt^ea (which is now fre* 
quently the case) in the place of silver, the inferior gold 
assumes a darker colour, and is apt to appear of some 
carats higher standard, and to even deceive the practised 
eye. The nietal of this quality not only presents an in^ 
fenor appearance through, wear, but is subject to cracking. 
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ELEMENTS OF NEEDLEWORK.— IL 

Gathering is shown at Fig. 5. Three threads are taken 
up on the needle and four are missed, or more, according 
to the fulness required. Before beginning to gather, the 
material should be divided into halves and quarters, putting 
a mark at each division f and the same should be done 
with tlic band on to which you gather it. When a quarter 
is done, draw the gatherings up pretty closely, and secure 
the thread by twisting it round a pin. Then stroke the 
Fig. 6 gathers nicely down, one at a time, with a large 
needle, to make them lie closely and evenly together. 
Afterwards, untwist the thread from the pin, and loosen 
the gathers, until you have made the quarter gathered to 
correspond with the quarter to which is to be sewn. 
Fasten the thread again firmly to a pin, and sew the 
gathers strongly on, one at a time, letting the stitches take | 
a slanting direction, so as to slip between the gathers. 1 


+ 

even, and the needle inserted on the outside, with the 
point towards the worker. Take the stitches very regularly, 
so as to draw up evenly. 

which has lately returned to fashion,^, and 
bids fair to supersede ink—usually affords great pleasure 
to children. It is best taught on canvas, and a small 
canvas sampler should be made for them. But after 
children have once learnt the stitch, and how to copy a 
letter, they should be at once set to mark on coarse linen. 
A very excellent ancient usage is still in vogue in French 
convents, where the needlework is superb— that of each 
girl having a sampler of linen, on which all the stitches of 
every description are shown, and her dexterity in doing 
each thereon displayed. The greatest pride is taken in 
them, and the best work, and nealest-looking sampler, 
brings the owner a prize on leaving school. No hurry 
is allowed, the object being to supply each girl with a 
kind of diploma for work. 



(See Fig. 7.) These last three stitches depend on each 
other, and if one be carelessly and improperly done, the 
others will also be spoilt. 

In making a button-hole, cut the slit even, to a thread, 
^d run it round once, with cotton, drawing it a little 
tightly. Begin with the left-hand comer. The stitches 
should have two threads between them, and be most 
evenly set, being also of the same depth. (See Fig. 8.) 

Herring‘homng (Fi^. 9) is used for flannel more 
especially, the edge being turned down once only. After 
running, turn the edge down evenly, cutting off any ‘Tuzz” 
which looks rough or untidy. Then begin the stitch 
from the left, towards the right ; taking up two or three 
threads, under the raw turned-down edge ; put the needle 
in half way up the turned- down part, and make another 
stitch of three threads, then make another stitch under 
the raw edge, and so on ; the stitch produced being lil^ the 
back-bone of a fish, and hence called herring-bone. 

Whipping is used for gathering muslin or other thin 
materials, and si^ould also be divided into halved and 
Quarters. Roll the edge of the ifluslitt very tightly with 
the left thumb, upon the finger, at about ten threads from 
the edge. The cotton for whipping should bc strong and 


There are several different kinds of darning, but as 
they may be acquired later on, and are hardly within the 
scope of the present paper, we shall not go into th^* subject 
of them in detail, but merely give instructions for plain 
darning and patching, which seems naturally to bdong to 
it. The place to be darned should be held across the first 
and second fingers of the left hand. The needle, to b^n, 
should be pointed from the chest, and the stitches begun 
before the hole, or thin place, to give a firmer hold>tp the 
cotton. Take one thread, and leave one, alternately, till 
the row is complete. Then cross the stitches, an 4 take up 
the intermediate threads, which were left before. The 
cotton must not be drawn tightly, as it shrinks in washing, ^ 
and a loop is left at each end. There are several rules 
for taking up the threads, such as, take up one thread and 
leave two, take up two and leave two, take up two and 
leave four, &c., some of which form a pattern. 

Patches must be put in by the thread, great care being 
taken not to pucker them. No description would avail to 
teach the method of putting them on, oral instnicdon 
being absolutely needful In fact, the same may be s^d 
of all tii^ework*^k good needlewoman can alone teach 
the art properly. 
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COOKERY.— XC. 

SCOTCH DISHES {Continued from p, 296). 

Hotch-Potch. — This most excellent dish is eaten with 
indescribable relish by rich and poor alike. It is sup- 
posed to be a soup, but it is much more like a stew. Take 
a full quart of mixed vegetables, perfectly fresh, young, 
and tender, and another quart, or, better still, three pints 
of young freshly^hellcd green peas. Large beans, blanched 
and freed from their skins, may be used as well. The 
mixed vegetables may be made up of young turnips, young 
onions, lettuces, asparagus points, cauliflower tops, white 
cabbage, &c., and a li^e finely-shred parsley should be 
added to the rest. Throw the mixed vegetables, the 
beans, and half of the peas, into about four’ quarts of 
boiling stock or water, grate in with them the yellow part 
only of three fine young carrots, and let them boil gently. 
In half an hour add three pounds of small neat chops, 
taken either from the loin or the best end of a neck of 
mutton or the ribs of a lamb. If lamb is used, it should 
be put in whole, to preserve the juices. Before putting in 
the meat, trim away all superfluous fat. Skim the gravy 
carefully, and boil all gently together for an hour and 
a half ; then throw in the rest of the peas, add salt and 
white pepper, and boil half an hour longer. Serve the 
cutlets in the tureen with the hotch-potch. 

Minced Collops. — Take a piece of tender beef and 
mince it very finely, leaving out all skin and gristle, and 
season it with a moderate quantity of pepper and salt. 
Moisten it thoroughly with water or stock. Brown a little 
butter in the frying-pan, put in the minced beef, and keep 
stirring it well to prevent it from running into lumps. In 
about ten minutes dredge in a little flour, and immediately 
Afterwards add a little boiling stock, made by stewing the 
skin and gristle ;^stew it gently a few minutes longer, and 
serve it at once. * Dish the collops with strips of toasted 
bread round the dish. Sometimes they are seasoned with 
chopped onion, when they become collops in the pan ; 
spices or herbs, when they are savoury collops ; or mush- 
room kefchup or wine is added to the meat. Pickles or 
made vinegars are also served with them. Simply minced 
collops, freshly prepared, arc, however, as a rule, preferred 
to any other kind. They are very digestible, and are 
convenient, because they can be so quickly cooked. 

Fat BrosCy Kail Brosc, and Pan Kail Brose . — 
Take a little finely-ground oatmeal and toast it slowly 
before the fire till it is lightly coloured. Boil an ox head, 
a sheep's head, or an ox heel, till an almost pure oil floats 
upon the surface of the stock. Put a handful of the meal, 
with a little salt, into a bowl, pour a cupful of the fat broth 
over it, and stir it quickly with the handle of a spoon, so 
that it ^all form knots instead of running into a mass, 
and serve. Kail Brose is made of fat broth in which kail 
— shred greens— have been boiled. Pan Kail is made by 
boiling minced greens in water thickened with oatmeal, 
seasoning them with salt and pepper, and stirring up with 
them a good slice of butter or dripping. 

Sheff^s Head Broth. — To make sheep's head broth, 
take a fine fat young head and a set of sheep’s trotters. 
(A ram's head is usually considered the best for the pur- 
pose, but it needs longer boiling than the head of a 
wether.) Singe the hairs off carefully. This operation is 
^ usually performed by tke blacksmith, although it may be 
done in the kitchen with a red-hot jron, but it is likely to 
fill the house with an unpleasant smell. Soak the singed 
head and trotters for a night in lukewarm water. Take 
them up, remove the glassy part only of the eyes, and 
sicrape and brush them until quite clean, thoug;h care 
must be taken not to destroy the burnt flavour which the 
smgeing is meant to have produced. Split the head, 
. and take qut the brains, clean the nostrils and cut away 
gristly parts. Then put the brains back again, 


and tie the two halves of the head together. Split 
the trotters also, and take out the tough membrane 
between the toes, called the ^‘worm." rut all into a 
stewpan with two gallons of cold water and half a 
pound of Scotch barley, or, if preferred, the same quantity 
of dried or fresh green peas. Skim the liquid Carefully, 
and boil the head gently for atleast two hours. Throw in 
a pint of carrots cut into dice, and boil for another hour, 
when the same quantity of turnips may be added and a 
few chopped onions, and, last of all, some finely-shred 
parsley. In summer time, a pint of freshly-shelled green 
peas will be an improvement The more slowly the head 
is boiled the better. It will take from four to six hours, 
according to the sijte of the head and the age of the sheep. 
The soup may be served at once, but the head is best 
eaten cold. If eaten hot, however, it should have the 
trotters round it, and be garnished with the carrots and 
turnips cut into neat slices. The trotters must be eaten 
hot. They can be served separately, with parsley sauce 
made of a little of the broth. The soup itself will be im- 
proved if the scrag end of a neck of mutton is boiled in it. 

Scotch or Barley Broth.— It has been truly said that 
this broth is to Scotland wixat the pot-au-feu is to France. 
It is in constant use among Scotch families, and certainly 
presents one of the most excellent and profitable forms in 
which food can be prepared. Take from three to six 
pounds of fresh beef: the shin, or hock, or the thick flank, 
or any similar piece, will answer excellently. Procure also 
a tea-cupful of pearl barley, a cabbage, three leeks, one 
large turnip, one large carrot, and a large breakfast-cupful 
of dried peas. If fresh peas can be obtained, a larger 
quantity should be taken, and less barley may be used. 
When there is any difficulty in procuring the peas they 
arc frequently omitted. If dried peas are used, they must 
be soaked overnight. Put the barley into a stewpan with 
cold water, in the proportion of a quart to every pound of 
beef. Whilst this is heating, prepare the vegetables. Shred 
the cabbage finely, and cut the leeks and turnips into small 
dice, and throw them into cold water till they are wanted. 
Before using, drain them. Cleanse the carrot, then scrape 
or grate it to pulp, and do not put any cold water upon it 
after it is grated, as that would cause it to lose its flavour. 
When the water boils, put into it all the vegetables, with 
the beef and a little pepper and salt, and simmer the broth 
very gently till the beef is tender. If the meat is suf- 
ficiently cooked before it is needed, it should be taken 
out for a while and put back in time to heat again. It 
will need to simmerfor about four hours. Particular care 
should be taken to skim the broth carefully. Serve the 
beef on a separate dish, and send the broth, with the vege- 
tables and barley, to table in a tureen. If preferred, 
excellent broth may be made with mutton or lamb in- 
stead of with beef, and it will be as good the second day 
as it is the first. 

Porridge, — This is a great Scotch dish. The hardy 
Highlander is supposed to owe his excellent constitution 
to the porridge which was so freely administered to him 
in his youth. To make it, have ready in a saucepan some 
fast-boiling water, slightly salted. With the left hand, 
sprinkle gradually into it some Scotch oatmeal, and keep 
stirring it briskly all the time with a “ spurtle " held in the 
right hand. If any lumps form, draw them to the side of 
the pan and crush them out. When the porridge is a 
thick mass, draw the pan back, take out the spurtle, put 
the lid on the saucepan^ and let the mixture simmer gently 
for one hour. It will he necessary to stir it occasionally, 
but the lid must each time be put on again. This is to 
assist the swelling of the meal; Turn it out and serve. 
PoiTidge is generally accompanied with milk when tmlk 
is to be had ; in its absence, butter is sometimes used, 
sometimes treacle, and sometimes treacle-beer. Whey is 
sometimes used instead of water for the making of 
oatmeabporridge* 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC,— LXIX. 

PAINTING {continued from p. 320). 

Browns, — There are endless varieties of brown pig- 
ments, because every warm colour mixed with black will 
make a brown. There is| however, no necessity for mix- 
ing, as there arc so many ready for use of all shades. 
The principal ones are Vandyke brown, raw and burnt 
umber, asphaltum, and black japan, 

Vandyke brown is a kind of bog earth of a substantial 
body, and of aTine, deep, transparent brown colour. It 
is durable both in oil and water colour, but a bad drier in 
oil ; it must, therefore, when used in oil, be forced by 
adding sugar of lead or other drier, or should be used in 
varnish or japanner’s gold size. It is invaluable, when 
ground in water, for imitating mahogany, rosewood, maple, 
walnut, and other woods, both in graining and glazing. 

Raw umber is very useful for general work, and is of a 
deep yellowish-brown colour. Turkey umber is the best 
and richest for making oil and water graining colours for 
oak and other woods, and in mixing stone-colours. It 
becomes, wlien burnt, of a dark-brown hue, almost as 
deep as vandyke brown, but slightly reddish in tone. 
With white, both in oil and water, it mixes well ; 
and the addition of a little black produces many warm, 
rich tones of stone-colour and drabs. It is very useful as 
a graining colour in oil for dark oak. Many shades of 
good warm brown colour, and which may be varied by 
adding black and red, may be produced by burnt umber i 
and Brunswick green. Black japan is principally made 
from asphaltum, and is a very rich brown varnish. 
Asphaltum, though a valuable brown, is a bad drier, and 
faulty in other ways ; therefore the use of black japan, 
which is a good and quick drier, is preferable. The latter 
may also be used for many purposes as a black, as it 
becomes a glossy jet black when sufficient body is laid on. 
It merely requires thinning down with turpentine to the 
depth of stain required, when it is to be laid on the work 
%vith an ordinary paint-brush, care being taken to lay it as 
even in colour as possible, after which the work will only 
require to be varnished in the usual way. Two coats of 
the stain will produce a dark colour, if required. The , 
use of size, which is always objectionable (it being liable i 
to crack the work, and sometimes to peel off), is avoided | 
by this system. 

Blacks. — There ai-e numerous blacks — blue-black, ivory- 
black, lamp-black, vegetable black, besides a black of 
French manufacture, recently patented. The latter has 
the advantage of not requiring to be ground, but may be 
mixed from the powder with boiled oil. Its colour is jet- 
black, and as it dries well without the addition of driers ; 
U will be found very serviceable. So also will blue-black, 
in staining whiting for whitening ceilings, and for use as 
a graining colour in imitation of rosewood, walnut, and 
other descriptions of wood. Drop black is also ot great 
service eilhej' in oil or water colour. It is a jet black, and 
is best used when gi'ound in turpentine, with the addition 
of a little japanner’s gold size in just sufficient quantity to 
bind it. Lamp-black is employed for common painting ; 
and ivory and vegetable blacks are used for many pur- 
poses, though not so generally as the other blacks. 

Blues, — I'here are also various blues. The principal 
kind is ultramarine, which is infinitely superior to any 
other in purity of colour, readiness in combination, and 
qualities of general utility. Real ultramarine is made 
from lapis lasuli. It is a permanent colour, and though 
liable to be destroyed immediately by acids, is indestruc 
tible by time or fire. This beautiful pigment is obtained ! 
from blue mineral azure stone, lazulite, or lapis lasuli,^ the 
finest specimens of which are brought from China, Fmia, 
and Great Bucharia. Real ultramarine is prepared from 
pure lapis las:u/p reduced to fragments about the size of , 
a pea, and. the colourless pieces rejected. One pound is { 


heated to redness, quenched in water, and ground to ^ 
impalpable powder; to this is added yellow resm, six 
ounces ; turpentine, beeswax, and linseed oil, of each two 
ounces, previously melted together. The whole is •next 
made into a mass, which is kneaded in successive portions 
of warm water as long as it colours it blue. From these 
successive waters the colour deposited is collected, well 
washed in clean water, dried, and sorted according to its 
qualities. The first water, which is usually dirty, is thrown 
away ; the second gives a blue of the first quality, and the 
third and following ones yield samples of less value. The 
process is founded on the property which the colouring 
matter of azurc-stonc has of adhering less firmly to the 
resinous cement than the foreign matter with which it is 
associated. When azure-stone has its colour altered by a 
moderate heat it is reckoned bad or factitious. Ultra- 
marine is the most costly, but, at the same time, the most 
splendid and permanent of our blue pigments, and works 
well in oil. 

Ultramarine ashes (Saunders* blue) is obtained from 
the resinous mass from making ultramarine by melting it 
with a fresh oil, and kneading it in water containing a 
little potash or soda, or by burning away the wax and on 
of the mass, and w^ell grinding and washing the residue 
with water. It is very permanent, but much less brilliant 
than ultramarine. 

There is an artificial ultramarine, sometimes called 
azure blue, which is a manufactured pigment, the best 
being produced in France and Belgium. This blue is 
also to some extent, though not so successfully, manufac« 
tiired in England. The want of success is ascribed to the 
difference of climate, as it can only be manipulated on 
bright sunny days. The colour is permanent, varying 
from a deep blue to a light azure. 

From the researches of Clement Desormes and Robiquet 
it has been inferred that the colour of uUramarine depends 
on the presence of sulphuret of sodium in a peculiar 
state of combination with silicates of soda and alumina ; 
but according to Eisner and Tirnmon, a minute quan- 
tity of sulphuret of iron is also an essential ingredient. 

It is by heating a mixture of this kind that the artifici^ 
ultramarine of commerce is prepared. The finer speci- 
mens thus obtained are quite equal in durability and 
beauty of colour to those prepared from lazulite, while they 
are very much less expensive. 

Cobaltic ultramarine (Chinese blue) is a very rich blue 
pigment, with many synonymes, prepared by slowly drying 
and heating to dull redness a mixture of freshly precipi- 
tated alumina, freed from water as much as possible, eight 
to ten parts ; arseniate or phosphate of cobalt, one part. 
By daylight it is of a pure blue, but by artificial light the 
colour turns on the violet. It is, of all blues, the farthest 
removed from green. Its vividness is destroyed by white, 
but its usefulness is not affected. There arc no tints of 
blue which harmonise so sweetly as those made from this 
ultramarine blue, with the addition of a little red. A 
cold greenish tinge is peculiar to all other kinds of blue, 
which therefore require much red to neutralise that pro* 
perty, and so injures the purity of the blue. v 

A similar kind of blue is known as lime-blue. It is so* 
called because it may be mixed with ciuick-lime without 
injuring the colour. It is almost as brignt as ultramarine. 
Tints of blue-grey may thus be imparted to newly- 
plastered walls. By the addition of a little Indian red, a " 
series of warm lilac oc pure tones may be employed, which 
will keep their colour. Lime-blue is of no use whatever 
in oil, although a very useful pigment in water, 

Cobalt is somewhat similar to ultrarnarine, but not so 
well suited for*decorative purposes ; it is of a very bright 
colour. i 

Prussian blue is a very trattsparent and powerful colour, 
j of Vast body and .deep tone. It is of the greatest valu^ 
being suitra for compounding greens ; and is highly 
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aseful In combination with siennas, ochres, chromes, and 
other shades of yellow. It also mixes well with white- 
lead. When mixed with lakes or other red colours it is 
used«for maldng hues and tints of purple. It lasts long 
enough for ordinary purposes, although not quite so 
permanent a colour as ultramarine. 

Another exceedingly transparent blue is known as 
Antwerp blue. Although rather peculiar in tone, some 
very good tints may be made from it for use in contrast. 
When used wifli white alone it does not blend har- 
moniously with other colours, except in very delicate tints. 

Yellows, — The ochres arc the most useful of the yellow 
colours to the painter. They are more or less powerful 
according to their kind^ and, like most native earths, arc 
permanent colours. Oxford ochre, which derives its name 
rom the shire where it is found, is the best of this class. 
In hue it is a rich warm yellow. It is useful for mixing 
with whites for making buffs, and the ground colours for 
imitation wainscot oaks, &c. By the addition of a little 


be smeared slightly over the surface of the strop, and then 
smoothed over with a glass phial. The strop should then 
be hung up exposed to the air for a day before beinjj 
used. 

German Polish for Furniture, — Put in a pipkin over a 
slow fire four ounces of yello\|| wax and one ounce of 
powdered black resin j when melted, add gradually two 
ounces of spirits of turpentine, and mix them well to- 
gether. This composition should then be poured into a 
bottle and securely corked. If some of this varnish be 
spread over the furniture with a piece of cloth and well 
rubbed, it will cause the article to appear as if it were 
varnished. 

To Prevent Flies from'" Soiling Picture frames,-^ 
Paint the frames over with decoction of leeks, prepared by 
boiling three or four in a pint of water. This will not 
injure the frames, but it will prevent the flies from resting 
on them. 

To Remove Paint or Tar from the Hands* — Rub the 


burnt umber or black, almost any tone of stone-colour hands with some grease or butter, and then wash them 
may be made ; and by the addition of Prussian blue and with soap and water. 


a little Indian red to Oxford ochre and white, a variety of 
quiet neutral green tints may be produced. Besides this, 
there are a number of other ochres which arc useful for 
ordinary work. There are stone ochre, Roman ochre, 
Italian ochre, and others, but none equal the Oxford ochre 
for real sterling qualities. There is also a Welsh ochre, 
which is not of much use when ground in oil. There are 
many shades of clirome yellow, from deep orange to 
pale primrose, intensely bright yellows of great pureness 
and brilliancy. This yellow is, however, of so bright and 
striking a character, that it can rarely if ever be used in 
its pure state. Even pure tints, when nearly white, require 
|o be sobered and toned down by the addition of a little 
red. If we mix chrome, Indian red and white, we get a 
great many warm, quiet yellow tones ; by mixing chrome, 

j t-1.. _i_ .. • _ 


witti soap and water. 

To Clean Looking-glasses, a soft sponge in 
warm water and afterwards in spirits of wine, and clean 
the glass carefully with it. Then tie some powdered blue 
in a muslin bag, and dust a little on the glass, and rub it 
off as lightly as possible with a very soft linen cloth. 
Polish the glass with another cloth, and afterwards with 
an old silk handkerchief. 

To Remove Stains from Scarlet Cloth. — Bruise some 
soap-wort, put it in a cloth and squeeze out the juice, and 
dissolve a little soap in it. \Vash the stains several times 
with this fluid, allowing the cloth to dry between each 
washing. 

To Clean Gilt Articles, — Brush them for a few minutes 
with a little soap applied to a soft brush. Rinse them in 
I clear water, wipe them carefully with a cloth, and dry 


Indian red, and a little black, we get another series of j them near the fire. Afterwards polish them with finely- 
usefbl tints, valuable for colouring, and of a very rich hue. powdered burnt bread. 

Chrome yellow is also very valuable for mixing with blue ! To Take the Stains of Oil and Grease f^om Floor- 
to make bright greens, with red and black to make olive, j boards, — Make fuller's earth into a paste with boiling 
and with' red to make orange. Brilliant greens are made soap-suds, and rub it while hot over the stains. When 
of all shades in combination with Prussian blue and Ant- dry, clean it off with sand and soft soap, 
werp blue, but as it is to be feared that they ultimately Composition for Cleaning Tea and Coffee Urns* — Rub 
destroy these blues, the use of manufactured greens is to together one part of rotten-stone with two of jewellers' 
be recommended in preference. Tints made from chrome red stuff" (oxide of iron, finely powdered). The urns 
yellow have an obtrusive gayish look, and do not har- are to be cleaned with this powder in a similar way to 
monise well with other colours ; the tone should always plate. 

be subdued by the addition of red. To Remove Oil Stains from Stone and Marble,^Wi% 


together one part of rotten-stone with two of jewellers' 
red stuff" (oxide of iron, finely powdered). The urns 
are to be cleaned with this powder in a similar way to 
plate. 

To Remove Oil Stains from Stone and Marble.^VihL 


Terra de Sienna, or raw sienna, is a native earth, and | some pipeclay and fuller's earth in strong soap-suds, and 


transparent ; it has a deep and permanent yellow colour, j 
It is of great service as a glazing colour, and in the imita- | 
tion of satin-wood and other yellow woods. It is also j 
useful in glazing imitation marbles, especially those of a i 
yellow colour. It becomes, when burnt, of a deep red | 
orange hue, at which time it is much more transparent J 
than in its raw or unbumt state, and is then very service- 
able for imitating mahogany, walnut, and several other 
kinds of wood. When mixed with blue or black, it forms 


certai^^ tints of warm neutral green, which are not possible and iron it immediately. 

1 1 ^ i.' i ' r- 


apply them to the stained part. Then lay a cold iron on 
it, and allow it to remain until dry. If the whole of the 
stain docs not conic out at the first application repeat the 
process. 

To Keep Moths from Clothes, — Put some clippings of 
Russian leather in the drawers or boxes where the clothes 
are kept. 

To Render Paper Waterproof, — Pass the paper rapidly 
through a solution of oxide of copper in liquid ammonia, 


to be obtained by any other combination of colours. 


ODDS, .AND ENDS. 

To Restore themColour to Wan Candles when Dis- 
otdoured by Age. — After wax candles have been kept some 


To Remove Egg-stains from Silver Spoons, — When 
eggs are eaten by means of silver spoons, the silver be- 
comes discoloured, owing to the sulphur the eggs contain 
uniting with the silver to form a sulphuret The quickest 
and best way of removing this is to rub them with salt 
between the thumb and finger. 

Eggs in Puddings, — If the yolks and whites of eggs 


time they are apt to turn yellow ; the best way to remove I are beaten up separately, and then added to the dry 
tUs, and restore them to their natural whiteness, is to j flour and well mixed, it will be found that they will go 
tub them with dannel moistened with spirits of wine. farther than if they were used in any other way. A 
ffPaste* for Sharpening Take some of the nnely- tablespoonful of yeast added to a pudding will answer the 

itfwdered oxii^ Of iron used by jewellers, and make it purpose of several eggs. 

^to a paste with olive oil Sulphate of iron and lard 


pose of several eggs. , 

0 Make Screws Hold in Soi 


a paste of a similar nature. These pastes should bored the hole in which tbeecrew is to be inserted, put 


Wood.->^k^ex having 
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into it n piece of soft wood half the ^ize of the screw, and 
previously dipped in melted glue. Then insert the screw 
as quickly as possible, and screw it home. If no melted 
glue is at hand, hll the hole with powdered resin, and 
make the screw hot enough to melt the resin before in- 
serting it Then screw it ip as rapidly as you possibly can. 

To Prevent Cloth from becoming Spotted by the Rain , — 
Wipe off the wet as soon as possible the way of the nap 
with a silk handkerchief, sponge, or soft brush. By pav- 
ing attention to this, the clothes will be smooth and free 
from spots when dry. 

To Remove Ink-stains from Furniture, — Pour some 
lemon-juice on the ink-^ot, and rub it well with the 
finger. Then wipe it off with a cloth, and if the stain 
has not entirely disappeared apply more lemon-juice. 
Continue to do this until the stains are removed. 

Balls for Removing Greasc^stains, — Pour over some 
fuller’s earth sufficient lime-juice to wet it ; mix a little 
pearlash with it, and make the paste into balls about 
as large as a marble, and dry them. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE,— LVII. 

EASILY-PREPARED REMEDIES. 

Camphor Julep, — Put in water twenty-five grains of 
camphor and three drachms of the best loaf-sugar. Rub 
them together with a little spirits of wine until well mixed. 
Then gradually add, by small quantities at a time, eight 
ounces of water, the rubbing being continued until the 
whole of the water is added and the camphor dissolved, 
and strain the clear fluid. Camphor julep is a mild stimu- 
lant, of which two or three tablespoonfuls may be taken 
occasionally for spasms and nervous affections. 

Quinine Draught, — Dissolve two grains of disulphate 
of quinine in a drachm of water with two drops of 
sulphuric acid ; then add one drachm of the tincture of 
orange-peel and the same quantity of syrup of orange- 
peel. Mix them together, and form a draught to be taken 
three or four times a day in cases of debility. 

A Stimulating Quinine Draught,^'X?ik<^ of disulphate 
of quinine, two grains ; tincture of opium, two drops ; 
compound spirits of ammonia, one drachm and a half : 
compound spirits of ether, one drachm and a half ; 
decoction of cinchona, ten drachms, and mix them. 
This draught may be taken three times a day in cases of 
great debility after fever. 

Tonic Draught, — Take dilute sulphuric acid, ten drops ; 
syrup of bitter orange-peel, two drachms, and the same 
quantity of tincture of gentian ; and mix them together. 
This draught is to be taken three or four times a day in 
cases of debility, in which quinine does not agree with 
the patient, or produces headache. 

Mild Aperient Draught, — Dissolve four drachms of 
tartrate of potash and soda in one ounce and a half of 
water. Then add tincture of senna, three drachms ; and 
spirit of nutmeg, half a drachm. This forms an agreeable 
aperient draught, suitable for persons in a delicate state 
of health, for whom the black draught would be too 
powerful. 

Cordial Aperient Draught, — Mix together powdered 
rhubarb and sulphate of potash, of each twenty grains ; 
compound decoction of aloes, six drachms ; aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, half a drachm ; peppermint-water, 
six drachms. This draught is chiefly suited for elderly 
people. 

Black Draught, — Take of the best senna-leaves, six 
drachms ; sliced ginger-root, half a drachm ; best Spanish 
juice, two drachms ; boiling water, nine ounces. Pour 
boiling water on the ingredients, let it stand in a covered 
vessel for three hours, and then strain it through 
Hnen. Then add^ip drachms of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, half an blnce pf tincture of senna, and the 


same quantity of the compound tincture cardamomii 
together with one ounce of tincture of jalap, and six 
ounces of loaf-sugar. Pour the black draught in a stop- 
pered glass bottle, and keep it in a cool place. Atsnm 
wineglassful of this mixture may be taken by an adult 
for a dose, and repeated if necessary. 

Cooling Lotion,-^D\s&A^t half an ounce of hydspchloratc 
oi ammonia in fifteen ounces of camphor mixture. After- 
wards add half an ounce of dilute acetic acid. This 
lotion is useful for sprains, bruises, and similar affections. 
It should be applied to the part by means of a cloth kept 
continually wet with it. 

Lead Lotion, — Mix one drachm of the solution of the 
diacetate of lead and half an ounec of acetic acid in nine 
ounces of water. This lotion is useful as an application 
to ordinary ulcers. 

Spirit Lotion consists of spirits of wine, one part, 
mixed with fifteen parts of rose or common water. This 
lotion is to be applied to inflamed parts, by laying over 
them a piece of linen wetted with it, and which is to be 
kept constantly moist with the liquid as often as the linen 
becomes dry. 

I Zinc Lotion, — Dissolve eight grains of sulphate of 
zinc in eight ounces of rose-water. Zinc lotion is employed 
I for indolent ulcers that require stimulating, 
i Alum Lotion for the Lyes, — This lotion is prepared 
j with one grain of .alum dissolved in one ounce of rose- 
water. It is principally employed in mild cases of 
ophthalmia. 

Lead Eye-water.-^Vtx^ together ten drops of the solution 
of diacetate of lead in one ounce of rose-water. This lotion 
is to be used when the eyes are inflamed. 

StimuLiting Liniment for Sprains and Bruises , — 
Mix two drachms of the solution of ammonia in one 
ounce of soap liniment. 

Iodine Ointment, — rTake of iodine, *six grains ; iodide 
of potassium, forty grains; lard, one ounce. Powder the 
i iodide of potassium , in a mortar, then place it on a’ slab 
I with the iodine, and add sufficient spirits of wine to dis- 
j solve the iodine. Then mb them together, and after- 
wards mix with the lard. 7'he ointment is to te applied 
' to scrofulous tumours and in large glands where the skin 
i remains unbroken. 

Peruvian Balsam Ointment. — Mix together one drachm 
, of balsam of Peru with one ounce of lard. This ointment 
i may be used for ulceration that is attended with a thin 
foetid discharge. It may be employed either spread on 
lint or on the surface of a linseed-meal poultice. 

Gargle for Sore Throat. — Mix together two drachms 
of honey, and the same quantity of confection of dog- 
roses in seven ounces of water. Then add half a drachm 
of dilute hydrochloric acid, and half an ounce of dilute 
acetic acid. This gargle may be used in ordinary cases 
of sore throat. 

Rose Acid Gargle, — Take rose-leaves, half a drachm ; 
dilute acetic acid, three drachms ; boiling water, half a 
pint. Pour the boiling water on the rose-leaves, and let it 
stand in an earthenware vessel for an hour, then strain 
it and add the acid. Rose gargle is weaker than the 
previous one, and may be employed in a similar manner. 

Tannin Dissolve twenty grains of tannin and 

half an ounce of tincture of myrrh in five ounces and a 
half of camphor mixture. This gargle is to be used 
cases of spongy gums, salivation, relaxed throat, and 
similar affections. .. i 

Gargle for an Ulcerated Mouth. — Mix together one 
drachm of the solution ^ of chlorinated soda with three 
ounces of rose-water, and add one ounce of honey. 

Astringent* Gargle. — Dissolve one drachm of sdqm in 
six ounces of the decoction of cinchona ; then add iwo 
drachms of tincture of m 3 riTh, and twenty drops of dilute 
sulphmc acid. This gargle is useful for sore throat 
attended with relaxed tonsils. 
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WORKING 11? HAIR. 

imperishable nature of human hair, and the great 
briUiahcy and b^uty which it retains long after it has 
been severed, and even after the person to whom it once 
belonged has passed away, have dways rendered it one 
of the mcfct cherished mementoes of absent or departed 
friends. The art of working this material into designs 
for brooches or oiiher ornaments is far from being a diffi- 
cult one, the chief requisites being neatness of hand, 
and some little patience ; and it may be 
carried on with the aid of but few tools 
and appliances. It is, in fact, so simple, 
that we may well wondir at its being 
so r^ly practised ; especially when wc 
consider how liable those persons who 
entrust the cherished hair of a relation 
or friend to professed workers are to be 
deceived by having ready-made devices 
similar in colour, but manufactured from 
the hair of some person with whom they 
are, probably, wholly unacquainted, sub- 
stituted for it. Of course, in all hair 
jewellery or ornament the chief value 
is a sentimental one, and when any 
doubt exists of the hair itself being 
genuine all real interest attaching to 
the article is lost ; naturally, therefore, 
any person would prize a device of this 
kind when worked by his or her own 
hand — and of the genuineness of which 
no doubt could consequently exist — far more than one 
from the shop of the professed worker, although perhaps 
loss neatly executed, and of less elaborate design. 

Materials^^PsM kinds of hair may be used for this 
description of work; but that which is soft and long can 
be more readily manipulated, and is best htted for the 
more intricate designs and delicate curves. The hair of 
children, generally, is worked with greater ease than that 
of grown persons, whilst 
the back hair, and espe- 
cially that from the nape 
of the neck, will be 
found more pliant, and 
consequently better 
suited for use in this 
art than that from other 
parts of the head: coarse 
and stiff hair will be best 
combined into such de- 
sigp.s as will admit of its 
being used in straight 
lines, sucti as plaits. In 
soxne more complicated p-j , 

devices a pretty effect 

may be obtained, as is shown in our designs, by using 
hair , of two or more shades or colours, which will some- 
times increase the sentimental interest of the ornament, 

for Ihstance, when the hair of a husband and wife, 
mother and child, or that of the diflerent brothers and 
sisters of a family, is used together. 

Tif 0 is and Appliances, — complete set of tools and 
i^pliances is to be bought at some of the shops at prices 
TMgtng from one guinea upwards, b^t the articles are so 

• simple that such an 'outlay is by no means necessary. A 
chiiia palette, on which to lay the hair, will be found 
ttsefuli, though for this the bottom of a plate, or piece of 
flaw, may be substituted. Tablets of opaque i^ass, 
uimh which to affix the device, and which wiu form its 

• must necessarily be bought ; these are not 
Three or four camel-hair pencils wiQ be use* 

; ourlingdronst if the operator proposes 




to use curls in his design; a diamond*shaped knife. for 
which a pmnted penknife may be substituted ; a palette 
knife, or tain table knife, to cleanse and smooth the hair; 
a pair of sharp scissors^ ; some liquid gunt ; some gold- 
beaters' skin, to which hair is attacked Tor the formation 
of some patterns ; and for the purpose of giving hnish and 
additional embellishment to thc^ork, it may be desirable 
to procure a reel of fine gold wire thread, some small pearl 
beads, and Indian ink, and brown water-colour tints to , 
match the different shades of hair, with which to touch* 
up and occasionally to give a little extra decoration to the 
different devices. 

Preparing the All hair in its 

natural state will be found to be more 
or less greasy and dirty, and should 
therefore in every instance undergo a 
thorough purifying before being made 
use of. For doing this a cleansing solu- 
tion should be made by dissolving in 
half a pint of hot water a lump of wash- 
ing soda, about the size of a marble, 
and another of borax of equal magni- 
tude. In this the hair must be placed 
and allowed to remain for a minute oi 
two ; then it must be spread out on the 
palette, or some other hard, smootl|, and 
clean surface used instead, and carefully 
scraped with the edge of the knife, until 
every impurity has been removed ; whilst 
this is being done the hair must be held 
down firmly by its ends with the left 
hand. The partially-cleansed hair should 
now be washed in a second solution of borax alone, and 
then can be trimmed evenly at the ends with the edge of 
the knife, or by means of scissors ; but, before replacing 
it on the palette for this purpose, the surface of that 
article must be carefully washed and wiped, to free it 
from any grease or dirt which may have become attached 
to it during the preliminary cleansing of the hair. This 
cleansing process will, in every case, be necessary, and 

will be equally applic- 
able to hair intended 
for twisting into watch- 
guards and to that de- 
signed for the more 
artistic devices of which 
we have now especially 
to speak. 

Working Designs in 
Hair . — One of the most 
simple and easily worked 
designs is the plain plait ; 
this is made in thi^ 
following manner A 
piece of gold - beaters* 
f«skin is taken, and first 
softened, that it may lie smoothly and evenly, by damp- 
ing it with a little water, and gummed down upon the 
palette by the edges only. When it is considered suffi- 
ciently dry to be firmly fixed, take a camel-hair Mncil 
and draw a line with the solution of gum lonmtUoixiaUy 
along one of its edges. Upon this line place some 
of the prepared hair, and smooth it down with the 
knife and pencil, taking care that the hairs lie closdy 
together, and that they do not overlap each other. When 
the first strip is properly covered, gnm another strip and 
cover it with hair in a similar manner^ and so on until the 
whole piece of skin is covered. Havmg trimmed off the 
loose and uneven ends, the skin can now be removed 
from the palette by passing a knjife under its edges, and 
laid between two sheets of. naper, under a sufficient 
weight, to be pressed until ft. k — 
this is accompUthed cut tAdni 1 hak into 



Fig. a. 
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strips of the desired width and length, and gum down 
several, say five or seven, side by side by the left-hand 
ends to a sheet of writing-paper ; these will form the warp 
of the plait, and similar strips to form the woof can be 
interwoven with them, alternately passing above and below 
them. The plait when ^nished must 1 ^ gummed down 
upon the paper, and the whole will then require to be sub- 
jected to pressure in the same manner as the hair when 
first fixed upon the skin. When thoroughly dry and pro- 
perly flattened, the plait can be cut into any shape to fit 
the brooch, locket, or other article for which it is designed. 
Simple as is the plait, there is, perhaps, no form in hair 
jewellery in really Wter taste for preserving a memento 
of a friend. 

Other devices may be formed in a similar manner of 
hair previously gummed to gold-beaters* skin (including 
flowers), more especially such as those of which we give 
examples in Figs. 1 and 2. In these, it will be seen that 
the design should first be roughly sketched upon the 
tablet, and the different parts then cut out from the hair- 
covered skin, and gummed separately into their places. 
In Fig. I, the two hearts are prepared to be made from 
the hair of two persons, as of those of husband and wife, 
while the lighter hair of their child may be employed for 
the crown and border. In Fig. 2, the star might be 
formed from the lighter hair of the lady, the darker part 
from that of the gentleman, or vice versa. In the latter 
design, space is left round the circumference for an in- 
scription. The bands of pearls, shown as introduced in 
both of these devices, are formed by first neatly affixing 
a narrow strip of white paper round the pearl line ; the 
small pearl beads are then to be divided into two halves, 
by forcing a pin into the holes in their centres, and 
fastened with gum upon the paper. More finish may be 
given by picking out the trian^lar spaces between with 
Indian ink.. 

A somewhat different process to that which we have 
described will be required in carrying out the mourning 
brooch shown in Fig. 3, The central stems of the bay- 
wreath are formed of hair, not fixed beforehand to gold- 
beaters’ skin, but simply dipped in the solution of gum, 
and then carefully arranged in its place on lines previously 
sketched upon the tablet. We may here observe that, in 
all these designs, it is well to keep the tablet firm by 
fastening it with ^m to a sheet of paper. The leaves in 
this brooch are formed, as before, of hair fixed upon skin ; 
the berries are halved pearls ; the letters of the inscription 
should be carefully put in with Indian ink. 


TEXTILE FABRICS IN DOMESTIC USE.— VI. 

COTTON. 

As we have already remarked, cotton fabrics, although not 
nearly so durable or beautiful as those of flax or silk, are, 
from their almost universal use, and the numberless pur- 
poses to which they may be and are applied, of the utmost 
importance in the household. It is only in comparatively 
few houses that linen sheets and under-clothing are 
generally adopted, on account of their expensive character ; 
and in the humbler circles of society cotton not only has 
to take the place of linen, but of silk and velvet, being, in 
these cases, used as the outer dresses as well as for under 
^rments. When these facts are taken into consideration 
It will at once be observed that, although placed by us 
a long: way down in the list of textile fabrics, it is really, 
from its great cheapness and adaptability to so many 
uses, much more important than m^my of the richer 
materials before noticed. 

There are a great number of sources from which the 
cotton supply is derived ; and as the quality of material 
varies in each, we jpay mention some of their peculia- 
rities. That of thelmest quality is mostly grown near to 


the sea, and is generally known as Sea Island cotton (the 
largest plantations are in South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida), and it derives its name from its having first been 
extensively cultivated in the low sandy islands on the 
coast from Charleston to Savannah. The superiority of 
this kind of cotton is due to the fact of the threads or 
filaments being longer than is the case in other varieties, 
while with this is combined a peculiar even 'and silky 
texture, which, combined, fits it for the production of the 
finest yarns and fabrics. Upland cotton is of a rather 
coarse quality, but upon the whole the American cottons 
may be safely considered as the finest. Some varieties of 
cotton are produced and exported from India, China, 
Egypt, Australia, &c., but from America is derived the 
chief supply for manufacture in this country. 

It is very difficult to entirely remove the seeds of the 
cotton-plant from the long, wool-like filaments which are 
required to be made up into cotton yam ; and it is one 
of the tests to which the raw cotton is subjected to ascer- 
tain how well, or imperfectly, this operation has been 
effected. Even the best samples scarcely ever arrive in 
this country with this process effectually performed ; and 
the quality of the sample is judged by its cleanness and 
freedom from seeds, as well as by the length of its staple 
and the delicacy of its fibre. After cleaning, the woqI is 
brought to what is called the lapping machine, which is 
used for the purpose of regulating the weight and rich- 
ness of the yarn, and of course, consequently, the fabric 
which is ultimately wrought out of it. The next opera- 
tion is that of laying the fibres parallel, a process which 
is of course essential when the material has to be spun. 
This process is called ** carding,” and when the wool 
leaves th-i machine, it is in the shape of a very thick 
ribbon, with all the fibres laying parallel, when it is ready 
for spinning into yarn or threads — after having been 
somewhat extended in length, and drawn into a closer 
texture by means of the “drawing machine.” The coving 
of cotton fibres simply consists of laying this ribbon out 
to the required thickness, and imparting to the fibres so 
much of a twist as will enable it to hold together, and 
may, in fact, be termed the beginning of the spinning 
process. 

The cotton cloth known as calico is certainly one of the 
most common of all textile fabrics ; .and, considering the 
important and prominent part which it occupies in the 
household, it may be safely said to be one of the most useful. 
As we have before remarked, there arc but comparatively 
few households in which linen is in common use for under- 
clothing, sheets, &c., and in these humble establishments 
calico IS the unvarying substitute ; and it answers the 
purpose excellently, being warm, and, if of good quality, 
durable and serviceable. Calico is manufactured of various 
widths and qualities, according to the purposes to which 
it is to be applied. For instance, besides the differences 
of texture as to thickness, and closeness of weaving, it 
may be either bleached or unbleached, while as to widths 
it may be obtained in breadth varying from three-quarters 
of a yard to two and a half yards. The wider varieties 
are usually of rather better quality than those which are 
narrower, but those of extreme width are genemly only 
applied to the manufacture of bedding. In price calico 
varies from threepence to two and sixpence per yard; and 
*n some cases a very fine sample will be worth even more 
than that. From the foregoing remarks it will be seefb 
:hat this variety of /:otton-cloth may be procured of a sort 
applicable to almost every purpose for which a textile* 
fabric is suited, and hence arises the enormous demand^ 
which is year by year increasing. 

There are two great classes into which cotton-doth 
maybe roughly divided *, namdy, those respectively called 
bleached auid unbleached. The first of theie nai* the ' 
natural colour disdiarged by chemical means, in #hid> 
process chlorine, in one or other of its forms or compounds^ 
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is an important agent. In the second, the colour is that 
of the raw cotton, and is gcnerdly of a very light brown. 
Although the process of bleaching has been so perfected 
as that it may be effected without much loss of strength 
to the fabric, it is still the general opinion that the un- 
bleached is of the two the most durable. One thing is 
certain, namely, that it is much cheaper ; and, as a very few 
washings Vill remove a great deal of the colour, it may 
be recommended on that account. Besides this, house- 
keepers assert that a calico which has thus been, as it 
were, naturally bleached, will keep its colour much better 
than one in which the process has been effected by 
artificial means. Another advantage exists in the fact | 
that, much of the whitei^ss being produced by means of 
^ various dressings used and applied to the surface of the 
cloth, and altogether independent of, and useless to it, the 
real quality may be more readily and surely determined 
when purchased. In fact, many of the cheaper varieties 
of ^ calico are now so dressed up and adulterated, that 
it is a difficult matter to find out what their quality really 
is, unless the purchaser knows well how to detect the 
trickery by which it is concealed. 

The distinguishing qualities of a good cotton fabric arc 
chiefly these First, a very close texture ; that is to say, 
the threads must be closely woven together. The best 
method of determining this is by holding it up to the light, 
when its good or bad quality will be at once apparent. 
In a thoroughly good cloth it will be observed that, besides 
the closeness of weaving, the material will be very evenly 
woven, and that the same degree of fineness is kept 
throughout the piece. Another test of quality is that of 
the condition of the surfaces ; which should be smooth, 


dressing will be speedily and easily removed. When this is 
effected, the real quality of the material may be easily 
ascertained by examining the closeness of the texture as 
before directed, and if the cleared portion of the fabric be 
now compared with that which retains the dressing, it will 
be readily seen how much of its^whiteness, smoothness, 
and beauty it owes to adulteration. As a general rule 
the commoner varieties are most liable to this facing^by 
means of which, with the aid of careful rolling and calen* 
derir.g, they are made to closely resemble material ,of a 
much finer quality. In all other respects bleached calico 
may be tested as before described in the case of that 
which is unbleached ; that is to say, for softness, close- 
ness, and the thickness and smoothness of its texture. 


COOKERY.— XCI. 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. {continued from p, 324). 

Epinards d la Cuhinilre {Spinach Dressed in the 
Common Manner), — Blanch some spinach in the way 
previously directed, chop it in pieces, and put it into 
a stewpan, with butter, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Cook 
the spinach until it becomes brown, and add butter 
thickened with flour, with some milk. This dish is sent 
to table with slices of toasted bread on its surface. 

Oseille au Maigfe (Sorrel without Meat Gravy), — Chop 
up some sorrel, with beet-root, lettuce, and a little chervil, 
previously washed and dried. Put them in a stewpan 
over the fire, and stir them continually until they become 
soft. Then stir in with them a piece of butter, and allow 
the vegetables to remain over the fire until coofced. After- 


even, and free from knots or lumps. Some calico is ex- 
ceedingly thin ; this is of course a defect ; and as it is one 
which generally accompanies a very open and loosely- 
woven fabric, it may at once be rejected as likely to be of 
the most unservice^le description. The various degrees 
of softness must of course be considered in reference to 
the question of thickness, as while a soft fabric is in most 
cases the best, that quality must not be obtained at the 
expense of loss of thickness and closeness of weaving. 
Ot colour we have already spoken, and would merely 
observe that it is not wise or economical to pay a very 
high price on this account alone. Some of the better 
varieties of calico arc altogether lighter in tint than those 
of inferior manufacture; but care must be exercised in 
ascertaining that this is the result of the use of superior 
cotton, and is not due to a dressing of some light 
material placed upon the surface of the cloth. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of unbleached calico, 
which is, as a rule, more free from the various adulterations 
which arc used to produce a white and smooth surface 
than that which is known as bleached; and hence in 
purchasing the latter, greater care is necessary than in 
the former case. It is in bleached calico that the manu- 
facturers allow their adulterating propensities to have full 
swing ; and it could hardly be called exaggeration i£ we 
were to say that some of the so-called bleached calicoes 
are at laast half made up of dressing of various kinds. 
Now this dressing is not of the smallest practical 
utility, as it adds nothing whatever to the fabric to which 
it is applied which is of the least service in use. It is, in 
fact, merely a coating of material which serves to disguise 
file real character of the -cloth, and it is used simply to 
improve the appearaiu:e of the texture^until it is sold, ft 
^may therefore be said to be used merely for purposes of 
de<iption,to make the unwary purchaser believe that she 
has a much better quality of material than is really the 
case.; Under these circumstances, then, too much care 
. camM be* given to testing all cotton fabrics which have 
* thi$^ess!ng upon their surfaces. Very fortunately the 
amitheation is ea^iy detected. If the cloth be taken in 
hoth , hands, and its surfaces rubbed smartly together, the 


wards season them with salt and pepper, and pour over 
them the yolks of three eggs beaten up with milk. 

Oseille au Gras (Sorrel with Meat Cook the 

sorrel in the manner previously directed until it becomes 
soft, and if much water is yielded by the vegetable, empty 
it out of the saucepan. Then put in some butter and stir 
it continually, and afterwards pour some jus^ the gravy 
from roast meat, or stock broth over it, and boil it down 
to the proper consistence. 

Laitucs (Lettuces), — This vegetable, after having been 
washed and cut in pieces, may be cooked in the various 
ways directed for /pinards d la maitre d^h^lel, /pinards 
au gras, or Mnards d la cuisinihe* 

Laitues Farcies (Lettuces with Stuffing), — Take the 
hearts of some fine lettuces, remove the outer leaves, 
blanch, and immerse them in water to cool them. Now 
squeeze them between the hands, to expel as much of the 
water as possible, and open the inside of the lettuce with- 
out separating the leaves, and fill the inside with stuffing. 
Bring the leaves together, and lie them with string so 
that the stuffing may not escape, and cook them with 
slices of bacon, carrots, and onions cut small, parsley, 
chives, thyme, and season with nutmeg and pepper. 
Then pour some stock broth over them, and simmer the 
whole until the lettuces are done. Remove the lettuces, 
strain the liquor, and boil it down with half a glassful of 
white wine and some butter thickened with flour. 

Laitues Frites (Fried Lettuces), — Cook some lettuces in 
the manner previously directed, with slices of bacon and 
vegetables. Then dry them in a cloth, and when they arc 
cold dip them in pdte d frire, and fry them. 

Chouxfficurs d la Sauce Blanche (Cauliflowers dressed 
with White Sauci),—VM\. the vegetables in boiling salt 
and water, and boil them. When done remove them 
from the saucepan, allow them to drain, and arrange the 
cauliflowers on a dish. Then prepare some sauce blanche^ 
season it with nutm^ and pour it over the vegetables* 

Choux-fieurs d la Sauce Br^ne aui Beurre (Caulij/lowfere 
with Brown Sauce with B$tUer)*^'This is prepared inihe 
same way as the last, sauce irune being suh* 

sXixysitA tat seme blanche* 
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Choux-Jleurs en Pain d Vltalienne {Cauliflowers with 
Bread in the Italian Manner), — Boil the cauliflowers in 
salt and water, put them in cold water, and drain them. 
Sprinkle them over with grated Parmesan cheese, and 
arrange them on a dish. Afterwards cover them with thick 
white sauce, in which sotie of the grated Parmesan cheese 
has been mixed. Mix the sauce thoroughly with the cauli- 
flowers, and cover them with bread-crumbs and more 
grated cheese. Pour some melted butter over them, and 
again cover them with bread-crumbs. Then bake the 
cauliflowers in a Dutch oven, or else put the dish on some 
hot cinders, and place a hot cover over it, with some 
burning embers on the top. 

Chouxflcurs Farcies (Cauliflowers with Stuffing , — 
Blanch the cauliflowers in salt and water, dip them in 
cold water, and drain them. Place them in a stewpan on 
some slices of bacon, the head of the cauliflower being 
placed underneath ; at the same time taking care to 
employ a stewpan the exact size of the dish you intend to 
prepare. Fill up all the vacant spaces left between the 
cauliflowers with a stuffing composed of fillet of veal, beef 
suet, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, all chopped up 
together, with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and three raw 
eggs beaten up. Pour some stock broth over them, and 
let simmer at a gentle heat until done. Then empty the 
contents of the stewpan on a dish, and serve it up covered 
with some thick sauce .EspagnoUy or, if preferred, some 
tomato sauce. 

GAteau de Potiron (Pumpkin Pudding), — Cut a pump- 
kin into square pieces, and put the pieces over the fire in 
a saucepah, until they become soft. If they are now found 
to be too moist, squeeze them in a cloth to get rid of some 
of the water. Then put the pulp in a stewpan with some 
butter, and fry it. When done mix a spoonful of arrow- 
root in milk sweetened with sugar, and simmer the whole 
until it becomes reduced to a proper consistence. Then 
let it become cold, and thicken it with three eggs beaten 
up with a small quantity of water. Afterwards butter the 
inside of a stewpan ana cover it with bread-crumbs, and 
put the cooked pumpkin into it. Place the pan over some 
hot cinders, put the lid on, and throw some burning 
embers on it, and when the pudding is browned serve it 
up on a dish. 

Salade (Salad), — Having mixed the salad, season it 
with salt, pepper, and vinegar, stir it up well, and let it 
stand for an hour. Then drain off the fluid that escapes, 
pour some salad oil over it, and again mix it well. 

Cripes (Pancakes),’--Vi^^\, up together in a batter three 
spoonfuls of potato-starch with five raw eggs, some loaf- 
sugar powdered, and a little water. Then add enough 
milk to bring it to the consistence of porridge. Now 
cover the inside of a frying-pan with butter, and place it 
over a moderate fire. When sufficiently hot pour in a 
large spoonful of the batter, and shake the pan so as to 
spread it over the whole of its surface. When the pan- 
cake is cooked throw it on a dish, and sprinkle its surface 
with crushed loaf-sugar, or cover it with jelly. 

Quenelles de Pommes-dederre (Potato Balls),— 
some potatoes in steam or boiling water, mix with them 
some butter, salt, pepper, parsley, and chives chopped up, 
grated nutmeg, and a few raw eggs. Make them into 
balls, cover them with raw eggs beaten up, and fry them. 
Potato balls may also be cooked in stock broth, or in 
boiling water, and sent to table with tomato or other 
sauce. 

Pommes-dederre (Potatoes)^ — These vegetables are best 
cooked by exposing them to the steam from boiling water. 
But if it should be preferred to boil them, they may be 
removed from the water when cooked, a folded cloth 
j^ced over t^em, and the lid put on the vessel,- in which 
they should be allowed to remain for a quarter of an 
hour, or longer if convenient. 

GAteau de Pommes^de-terre (Potato Cdke),^VoyxxA m 


I a mortar some steamed or boiled potatoes, with butter, 
and beat up with milk in which sugar has been dissolved. 
Boil them, and remove the stewpan from the fire until 
nearly cold, when the contents are to be thickened with 
some raw eggs beaten .up, and proceed in the way directed 
for gdteau de riz, 

Ficule de Pommes-dederre (Potato- starch), — This 
substance is useful to thicken white sauces, aAd to pre- 
pare potages au gras, F or these purposes it should be 
beaten up with a small quantity of the liquid, and added 
to the sauce, taking care to stir it continually until mixed. 

Pommes-dederre Frites au Beurre (Potatoes Fried in 
Butter), — Peel some raw potatoes, and cut them in thin 
slices. Fry them in butter ov^r a hot fire, continually 
turning them, until they become sufficiently brown. Let 
them drain, and then arrange them on a dish, and sprinkle 
some salt over them. 

Pommes-dederre d la Mattre d^Hdtel, — Boil or steam 
some potatoes, cut them in slices, and pour over them 
some butter seasoned with herbs, lemon-juice, salt, and 
pepper. 

Pommes-dederre au Blanc (Potatoes with White Sauce), 
— Thicken some butter with flour in a stewpan, add 
some milk or cream, with chives and parsley cut small, 
and season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and boil them 
to the consistence of sauce. When ready, put in it some 
cooked potatoes cut in slices, and some eggs beaten up. 

Pommes-dederre au Roux (Potatoes with Sauce), — Put 
some butter in a stewpan, thicken it with flour, and fry 
some onions in it until they become brown. Then pour 
over them some stock broth, and season it with salt and 
pepper, nutmeg, and vinegar. When the onions arc 
sufficiently cooked, add some cooked potatoes, and let 
them remain until they are hot, and then send them to 
table immediately. ^ 

Navets au Roux (Turnips in Sauc(), — Prepare a roux 
with butter, flour, and sugar, and cook in it some tbrnips, 
previously blanched and cut in slices, until they change 
colour. Then add some stock broth, and boil it down to 
the consistence of sauce. 

Navets d la Moutarde (Turnips with Mustard), — Boil 
some turnips in water, lay them on a plate, and pour over 
them some sauce au beurre in which half a spoonful of 
mustard has been mixed. Turnips may also be served 
au blanc, the mustard being omitted from the sauce au 
beurre. 

Carottes au Roux (Carrots with Sauce),— Q\x\, some 
carrots in slices, blanch them in boiling water, and then 
pr^are a roux to which some sugar should be added, 
and pour some stock broth into it. Put the carrots in 
the roux^ and then season it with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
and boil it down to a sauce. If required, the sauce may 
be thickened by the addition of butter and flour, or 
some jus. 

Ognons en Matelote (Onions en Matelote), -—Make a roux 
with butter, flour, and sugar, and cook some onions in it 
until they are browned. , Then pour over them some gravy, 
or white wine and stock broth, and season with 
pepper and herbs. Little if any salt should be H^ied; but 
this will depend on the quantity contained in the stock 
broth or jus. When the onions are cooked take them 
from the pan, and keep them in a warm place. Then 
boil the liquor in the stewpan into sauce, add a little 
butter, and pour it over the onions. ’ 

Artickauts au Stance Blanche (Artichokes with White 
Sauce). — ^Boil the artichokes in salt and water; when* 
cooked serve them \nt\t sauce blanche^ or any other sauce 
of a similar kind that may be preferred. 

Artichauis Frits (Artichokes Fried ). — Blanch tiie arti^ 
chokes, and cut them in about a dozen pieces, and rejpiove « 
the outer leaves at the part where tl»y jom the 
leaving only the most tender. Dip them in pAfe 4 
and fry them of a good colour. 
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SCOTCH COOKERY. 

Cock-a-Leekie and Leek Porridge.^kvi idea once pre- 
vailed that there was nothing so good for soup as an old 
cock, and it is probable that this soup owes its origin in 
Scotland to this notion. Some authorities are of opinion 
that cock-a-leekie is only the Scottish representation of 
a very olft English dish that went by the name of Malachi 
in the fourteenth century. To make cock-a-leekie, trim 
two bunches of fine leeks, wash them well, reject the coarse 
green part, and cut the white part into iiich lengths. If 
they are old and strong, it will be better to throw them into 
boiling water for five minutes before using them. Put a 
capon in broth, and when the liquor boils throw in half 
of the leeks. Skim the liquor carefully, and in half an 
hour add the remainder of the leeks and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. In another half hour or so the soup 
ought to be done enough. When ready to serve, take out 
the fowl, cut it into neat pieces, put these into a tureen, 
and pour the soup over them. The broth should be very 
thick, and the leeks which were first put in should be boiled 
down into the soup. When an old cock is used for mak- 
ing this soup, it should be stewed for two or three hours 
in the stock before the leeks are added. It is very com- 
monly chosen for the purpose, but of course a young fowl 
is to be preferred. Those who do not like the flavour of 
the leeks may substitute greens, not too finely shred, for 
one-half of them. Some people thicken cock-a-leekie 
with finely-ground oatmeal. French plums used to be put 
into this soup, but they are nowadays usually dispensed 
with. It is said that Talleyrand greatly enjoyed this soup, 
and advised that the prunes should be stewed in it, but 
not served. A good deal of the cock-a-leekie that is pre- 
pared at the present time is made without any fowl at all. 
Then, if thickened with toasted or fried bread, it becomes 
leek porridge. 

Pancakes for Tea, — Put a pint of buttermilk into a 
bowl, and stir into it as much flour as will make a batter 
rather thicker than that ordinarily used. Add a tea- 
spoonful of butter, a little sugar, and salt. No eggs will be 
required. " Warm the girdle over the fire, and rub it 
round quickly with a little suet on a fork. Put on a spoon- 
ful of the batter, and let it spread till it forms a cake four 
or five inches in diameter, and a little thicker than an 
English pancake, and when it is brown on one side, turn 
it over to the other with a slice. Butter these cakes, and 
serve them at tea. The girdle is a utensil much used in 
Scotland. It consists of a round iron plate about an 
eighth of an inch thick, and a handle. It is put over the 
fire. 

Oat Cakes. — Put some Scotch oatmeal, mixed with a 
little salt^ into a bowl. Add a nut of good sweet dripping, 
and stir ^n briskly as much boiling water as will make a 
very stiff paste ; sprinkle a little dry oatmeal on the board, 
put the paste on it, and knead it quickly. Roll it out very 
thin (with a cake roller, that is, a sort of grooved roUing- 
pin), cut it into four pieces, and lift it with the hands upon 
the heated girdle, which, in this instance, must be quite 
dry. '^I^hen it is done upon one side, turn it to the other, 
and lift it off the fire. Oat cakes should be toasted before 
being used. 

Scones. — Put a pound and a half of flour into a bowl ; 
mix with it a pinch of salt, a heaped tea-spoonful of car- 
^bonate of soda, and the same quantity of cream of tartar, 
i|nd pour in a pint qf sour milk. the dough with the 
' hani&i knead it a little, roll it out into oval cakes, cut 
these in four, and bake in a quick oven for ten minutes. 
Sour milk may any time be utilised in making scones, or a 
little milk may be taken and kept until it has turned. 

; ScoHes.^?onY boiling milk, sightly salted. 

* to make a soft dough. Mix this with alit- 

#riiiore bsaley on the paste board, roll it out rather 
Ihitii mi cut the scopes about the sue of a saucer. Bake 


these on both sides on a girdle, and, as they are done, 
pile them on a plate before the Are to keep them soft. 
Serve hot on a napkin. 

Potato Scones. — Take equal parts of flour and mashed 
potatoes, and add a little salt.^ Knead to a stiff dough 
with boiling water. Roll them out into thin cut scones, 
and bake on a girdle, like b€rleymeal scones. Old 
potatoes left from dinner may be used for making scones. 

Breakfast Scones. — Rub two ounces of butter into one 
pound of flour, and make up into a stiff dough with but- 
termilk. Knead well, cover it with a cloth, and put it 
before the fire for half an hour ; roll it out thin, cut it into 
round cakes, and bake on a girdle dusted with flour. 
Butter and serve hot. The addition, in the first instance, 
of a little carbonate of soda to the dry flour will convert 
these into Soda Scones.^ but they must neither be so much 
kneaded nor rolled out so thin as when the soda is omitted. 

Scotch Christmas Bun. — Mix three-quarters of a pound 
of butter with two pounds of baker^s dough. Cut off one- 
third of the quantity and lay it aside for the cover. Take 
a pound and a half of stoned raisins, two pounds of 
cleaned currants, four ounces of blanched almonds, sliced 
lengthwise, four ounces of mixed candied peel cut small, 
and a quarter of an ounce each of powdered cloves, all- 
spice, and ginger. Mix the spices, ^spread out the dough, 
and lay the fruit upon it ; sprinkle the spices on the 
fruit, and knead all thoroughly together, then form the 
mixture into the shape of a thick round cheese. Roll out 
the cover into two thin round pieces, one rather smaller 
than the bottom of the bun, the other much larger, to 
cover the top and sides. Put the bun, bottom upwaras, 
in the middle of the large round, put the other on the 
bottom, and join the two edges of the pieces of dough 
securely together, folding the large piece a little over the 
other, and moistening them to make them stick. Prick 
the pastry, and bind the bun in paper to keep it in shape. 
Bake it in a tolerably quick oven, and just before it r 
taken out brush the top over with beaten egg. These bun 
may be also made in the shape of household loaves. 

Short Bread. — Mix four ounces of powdered sugar with 
a pound and a half of flour. Stir in quickly a pound of 
butter, either fresh or salt, that has been melted and freed 
from sediment. Knead the bread a little to mix it 
smoothly, but the less it is kneaded the shorter it will 
be. Roll it out lightly into a well-shaped cake of any 
desired form, three-quarters of an inch thick. Notch 
or scollop the edges, and dab them on the top with an 
instrument used for the purpose — the “dabber" — and 
sprinkle caraway comfits on the top, or ornament it with 
strips of candied peel fancifully arranged. Bake in a 
moderate oven on a floured sheet of white paper put 
upon a tin baking-sheet. Short bread, intended as a 
holiday present to friends at a distance, is made still richer 
in butter, and flavoured with sliced candied peel and 
blanched almonds. 


GARDENING,— LVIII. 

BORDER EDGINGS 308), 

Of artificial edgings, there is nothing better for sim- 
plicit)^ cleanliness, and durability, than the edging-tiles 
manufactured for the purpose, of which there are various 
patterns, but the simpler patterns are the most generally 
useful and desirable, as being more appropriate to the 
surroundings, less liable to be broken, >and less likely to 
injure children if they fall on them i and that known as 
the cable pattern we consider the be^ of all to meet these 
requirements. It is a simple, ^ scroll top, 

resembling ina length of eaging, a cablelaid on. Another 
good servmcable tile is the; O G pattern, which also im 
no projections on it, and this is a great ponsideratiem in 
kitchen garden^ where garden operations are c^tan% 



m«TO ; 
at ?lot!l design moulded on 
fltit feiC^ 0^ ftie tWe, the selection from which must of 
course depend on indmdual taste. They are made in 
various materials— common red ware, which is the most 
inferior and most liable to break by being struck or by 
;he action of the frost ; white terra-cotta ; brown and black 
glazed ware; and blue terra-metallic ware, which is the 
hardest and most durable of all. They are generally 
made in nine or twelve inch lengths, and are, according 
to the pattern, eight or nine inches in height, and are 
sold at prices varying from los. 6d. to 25s. per hundred, 
according to the quality of the material, and simplicity or 
intricacy of the pattern. These and all other artificial 
edgings may be put down at any time of the year, with 
the exception of any time when the ground is frozen, 
in which case the work should not be attempted, as, it 
being impossible to get the ground properly consolidated 
then, the tiles will settle irregularly, and the work may 
have to be done over again. 

The mode of laying or placing these tiles, is to tread 
and ram the ground on the line they are to occupy, 
making it up solid and perfectly level to the line the edge of 
the gravel-walk does or is to occupy. The gravel must 
then be removed as for box-planting, taking care not to 
disturb the prepared ground. The line the tiles are to 
occupy must then be cut down as for box, only that the 
face of the. wall of soil must be quite vertical, and it must 
not be cut quite so deep as the depth the tile is to be sunk 
below the line. This will ensure that there is no portion 
of soil unnecessarily removed ; the remainder must be 
worked out with a trowel for each tile as it is placed. 
After the tiles are in position, the soil and gravel should 
be returned a little at a time, treading down firmly each 
time to thoroughly consolidate them ; a rammer should 
^ot be used lest it disturb the tiles, 

Good, plain, hard bricks may be placed on end, leaving 
about two inches and a half above the gravel, and make a 
good serviceable edging for kitchen gardens. They may 
also be made to have a little more ornamental appear- 
ance by placing them in an oblique position, showing 
above ground a row of triangular points, but the soil is 
apt to wash through the interstices with heavy rain, if the 
ground rises from the edge. 

A good, hard edging may be made with a material 
called pottery burrs — a waste material obtained on the 
breaking up of the stoneware potters' kiln— a large pro- 
portion of which is in flat slabs of about two inches’ 
thickness, and of various sizes, but as they generally 
break out tolerably square, they may be fitted together 
very well. It is necessary, on purchasing, that they be 
selected for the purpose. This material, some years ago, 
could be obtained in the neighbourhood of London very 
cheaply, but the demand for it lately, for the construction 
of rockwork ferneries, and other garden purposes, makes 
it a rather expensive article, considering the nature of its 
production. A good one-horse cartload will cost, now, 
from 15s. £1, and that quantity will be sufficient to 

form about 250 feet of edging. This makes a very suit- 
able edging in the neighbourhood of rockwork or other 
rustic garden architecture, with which it harmonises 
welL 

Another material of an even more rustic character, is 
to be procured from the brickfields, and is also called 
burrs. It is composed of bricks that have, from extreme 
heat in portions of the kiln, become partly melted and run 
together ; when cold, they have a very tugged and cha- 
racteristic appearance. These, from their shape, can only 
be formed into a somewhat irregular edging ; the line 
next tbe path may be tolerably well preserved, but it is | 


ity. If used rather the its 

need sinUng into the ground at all, but may 
just rest on the surface. A pretty effect may be had by 
planting in the crevices some compact-growing plants, 
such as sedums, sempervivums, saxifrages, These 
burrs may be purchased at about the same price as the 
pottery burrs, but they will not go so far. 

A rustic edging, suitable for association with ferneries 
composed of timber butts and pollards, or any rustic 
woodwork, may be made of waste pieces of the loppings 
of trees ; straight pieces of about fifteen inches in length, 
pointed at one end, and tolerably equal in diameter, 
driven into the ground close together, and upright, leaving 
about three inches above the path of a uniform height, 
have a pleasing appearance, and will last some years. 
Longer pieces driven deeper into the ground, may be 
allowed to stand out of the ground to a greater height, 
for the formation of raised beds. A circular bed thus 
edged, may very appropriately have a light arch of rustic 
wood formed over it tor climbing plants ; or the centre 
of the bed occupied by a rustic basket on a pedestal of 
timber, is also good. 


CAKES MADE WITH INDIAN CORN-MEAL. 

Indian Pound Make into a paste three-quarters 

of a pound of meal, a quarter of a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, eight eggs, and a grated nutmeg. 

Indian Cake, — ^Add to a pint of sour milk a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, the same quantity of butter, one egg, sufficient 
meal to thicken it, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 

Ginger Cake, — Mix in a quart of sour milk, the same 
quantity of meal, and a pint of fiour ; add a gill of treacle, 
two tcaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, and some salt and 
ginger. 

Hoe Cake,^Wx together three tablespoonfuls of cream 
in a teacupful of butter-milk, and sweeten it with three 
table-spoonfuls of sugar. Then add gradually sufficient 
meal to render it a little thicker than batter, and flavour it 
with salt and spice to suit the palate. 

Johnny Cake, — Make a batter of the consistence em- 
ployed for pancakes, of the following materials : a quart 
of milk, a teacupful of wheat-flour, a sufficient quantity of 
Indian meal, three eggs, and a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda. Pour the batter into a tin pan well buttered 
inside, bake it in a hot oven, and eat it warm with milk or 
butter. 

Com-meal Mix together a pint of meal, a tea- 
cupful of sour cream, and the same quantity of fresh milk, 
half a cupful of treacle, one egg, a teaspoonful of ^arbonate 
of soda, half a teaspqonful of sdt, and as much cinnamon, 
nutmeg, or other spice as may be required to flavour the 
cake. 

Batter Cakesr^kAA. a t^aspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
and a little salt to a pint of sour milk. Stir in it sufficient 
meal to make it into a thick batter, and cook it Uke pan- 
cakes in a frying-pan. 

Another Way to make Batter Cakes.-^Vixx thoroughly a 
quart of meal in the same quantity of boiling water, and 
two raw eggs previously well beaten up. Then season th^ 
batter with salt, and cook it a| above directed. 

A Cheap Way to cnake Batter Cakf,s* — Make a batter of 
equal parts of meal and boiling water, add a little salt, 
and allow it to become nearly cold. Then mix some yeast 
with it, and when it has risen sufficiently, cook it in the 
usual way. 

Com Muffins.’^Wx together a quart of butter^milk a 
few eggs, some flour, and enou^ meal to fonn a paitia 
Then i^d a uble<^poonful of mdted butter, r ^ ^ ‘ 

Tliien bake it in a weU buttered pan. 
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HOW TO CATCH AND PRESERVE BUTTER- 
FLIES AND OTHER INSECTS. 

The • peservation of butterflies, moths, and insects 
generallv, forms one of the studies and amusements of a 
household ; frequently at least one if not more of a family 
seeks for insects during the fine summer months, and 
makes a'collection, by fixing them in a cabinet, as they 
do geological and botanical specimens. 

We must nof go deeply into the beautiful branch 
of natural history which treats of insect life ; that must 
be studied from works prepared especially to teach the 
classes and orders of the various tribes. There are many 
entomological books th^ will be easily found, if the study 
is taken up for the sake of information ; and there are few 
more interesting studies than the formation and habits of 
insects. 

In searching for insects, the whole summer, indeed the 
whole year, will furnish specimens ; and these specimens 
are all named and divided into classes and orders, just 
4 he same as are plants and animals and shells. Everything 
in natural history is divided and classed and described. 
The little black ant, and the almost invisible fly, have 
their names, and belong to their own class and order, as 
well as the brilliantly-coloured butterfly, and the grand 
-and handsome moth. 

In Great Britain there are many species of beetles. 
There are burying beetles, carrion, snard, borer, stag, 
woop, and water-beetles. Of butterflies, quite eighty 
•different sorts may be found with little difficulty; many 
moths also ; flies out of number ; and each little insect 
has its habitation and work; therefore, with a little 
•study, any particular kind desired may be searched for 
and found ; and the study and search are as interesting 
d work as any we can impose upon ourselves for healthful 
recreation and the^gainine of useful knowledge. 

As* soon as the sun shines out, and pierces with his 
warm rays the little homes of insect life, the inhabitants 
peep out of their nests, and creep out of their winter beds, 
and begin to throw off their thick clothing for their bright 
and beautiful summer garbs ; then the entomologist begins 
to watch the hedges, the grass, the brooks, the ditches, 
the trees and the flowers ; and he walks out with his net, 
and his boxes, that he may catch and preserve the little 
•creatures that attract so much observation for their beauty 
and their wonderful instincts and their habits, which even 
afford lessons to the intelligent beings who catch and fix 
them to the cabinet Ihelvcs. 

Before we give any directions for catching and preserv- 
ing insects, it will at least be necessary to mention that 
butterflies and moths are usually spoken of as Lepidoptera^ 
That is the order they belong to ; but there are various 
kinds or^tclasses. 

ColeopUra is the order to which beetles belong— insects 
with horny wings. Crickets belong to the order, Ur- 
Jhoptera; bees to Hymemptera; gnats to Diptera^ See, 

These few hints will, it is hoped, lead to a desire for fur- 
ther information. Meantime, a few words on the manner 
•of cat<^ing and preser\'ing insects may be serviceable. 

The first instrument to be provided by the insect collec- 
tor is a net ; this he can make himself, and nothing 
serves better than a fishing-rod, even an old one will do 
very well. One that will allow of extension, will save 
the trouble of carryiftg a long rod of sbe feet, which 
length is necessary in order to catch gome kinds of insects. 

* When the rod is obtained, make a small hoop of cane, 
•or Arm wire, about two feet in circumference, and fix on 
it a green gauze net or bag, about half a yard deep, made 
very strong, so that no insect may escape. It must be 
sem firm)y to the hoop, by turning the gauie over the 
ed^ and stitching it tightly ; and the hoop must be fixed 
to dte imle or rod. . 

Mother for catching insects is made of two 


fiat square wires or canes covered with green gauze, fixed 
on two rods, held in both hands ; and to catch insects 
between these two machines is much easier than with the 
bag. The gauze must not be fixed very tightly over the wire 
or cane, but left loose, in order to give Voom to the insect, 
and prevent it being crushed. This may be purchased. 

Some insects fly higher than Others ; and to catch the 
beautiful puiple Emperor butterfly, a rod more than six 
feet long will oe found necessary; but experience will soon 
guide the entomological student as to the best ways and 
means for securing nis treasures. 

A pair of forceps for the purpose of gently lifting insects 
when settled on leaves, or tot holding them with, to avoid 
the injury of pressure from the fingers, can be purchased 
at shops for the sale of articles used naturalists ; and 
little chip boxes (empty match-boxes for instance) must 
be taken by the collector in his case or leathern bag, to 
put the insects into, and thus preserve them from injury. 

When the insects have undergone examination, and their 
name, class, and order, discovered by reference to a work 
on entomology, they will have to be killed. This renders 
the work disagreeable to some ; but when we consider that 
they would not have lived many hours longer perhaps^ 
or would have met their death by torture produced by a 
bird's beak or claws, or even the little mouth of anotW 
insect, we may feel satisfied that our own mode of killing 
may be after all almost an act of kindness ; besides, their 
beautiful forms will be preserved and admired instead of 
destroyed. 

There are many methods of killing insects ; but that 
employed for stupefying bees when the hive requires atten- 
tion, would be found a safe and humane plan for killing 
insects when death is desired. Bees are stupefied by in- 
toxicating fumes, which if used too long, will kill them. 
The Fungus pulverulentuSy or fuzz-ball, and the Bovista 
gigantm dried, are considered good fumigators for stupefy- 
ing bees; but rags steeped in saltpetre and water, or tobacco 
leaves rolled up in paper and burnt, answer the purpose. 

We are warned not to fumigate a hive too long, or the 
bees will die (see Household Guide, vol iii., page 
351). Tobacco seems to be the fumigation most dan- 
gerous to the life of the bee ; therefore tcmacco fumigation, 
if used until the insect is dead, will be a safe and humane 
butterfly and insect destroyer. 

There is a little apparatus that may be purchased where 
hives are sold, for the purpose of fumigating hives, 
which will serve admirably for killing insects. The 
fumigator is simply a rather small tin bo^ with a tube 
extending from each end ; one tube to be inserted in the 
hive ; the other tube attached to a common pair of 
bellows. The tobactomust be placed in the tin box^ and 
set light to ; and the tube inserted in the box containing 
the insects, through an aperture only large enough to 
receive the tube; the bellows must then be gently worked, 
and allowing the fumes to remain in the box for several 
hours, the insects will be found dead. 

This method of destroying insects seems more humane 
than pinching them, or exposing them to the steam of 
boiling water, though all Kinds of beetles or homy- 
winged insects are instantaneously killed if thrown into 
perfectly boiling water— a process which really seems to 
cause no pain, as the insect never moves after it touches 
the boiling water ; but, doubtless, they may be deprived of 
life by fumigation, and simply sent to sleep, as wdl as any 
other insect ; for no one who, by studyinig this beautiful 
portion of creation, discovers the purposes which insects 
fulfil in the economy of Nature, would without just cause 
destroy one of the interesting little creatures. 

However, the insects we take the pains to find we 
desire to preserve, and they must therefore be killed, aud 
then prepared for the cabinet ; and the best plan to fix 
them is by inserting a small vw-made pin (short whites) 
through me thorax, and into the cork with whi^ the 
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lower part of the drawer or box should be lined ; but the 
legs of the insect must not be allowed to touch the cork. 
The wings, antenn®, and legs, should be arranged in their 
natural positions, and fixed by pins placed so as to keep 
them stationary (but not stuck through them) ; and when 


will be found two of the most attractive divisions; and 
some fine specimens will be readily secured in June, July, 

*"a bSWped in spirits of wine, in which a little cm- 
phor is dissolved, will remove the mould with which a 



the insect is quite stiff and firm, it may be removed to its 
proper place in the cabinet 

Insccte should be pinned on the cabinet drawer m 
columns ; the generic name being written above the 
column, and the specific name below the insect y audeach 
otder should be arranged in a separate drawer ; a 
specimen of each order being at first secured as far as 
possible, and studied. The Ltptdoptin^ and Coliffptira 


dried insect may become covered ; but to clean it, the 
insect must be removed from the cabinet and allowed to 
dry previous tO its being replaced. 

Should insects assume an unsightly attitude through 
becoming stiff previous to being placed out, they wiH^pelax , 
m being laid upon moist sand; and camphor p&oedj^ the 
drawer will prevent the attacks of other inseeti^ ltdikh 
may otherwise became ^blesome deprediilhrSi 
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SOME NEGLECTED MATTERS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH HOUSE DRAINAGE. 

It singular fact that, although the greatest attention 
has, and most properly so, been given to the thorough 
and careful tr^ping of drains in order to prevent the 
escape of the foul air which is therein generated, very 
little attrition is paid to keeping such traps in a condition 
which is essential to their proper action. (See article 
on “Sinks and Drain Traps,” vol. iii., page 348.) 
Every householder knows that at certain periods the 
effluvia of the drains is unpleasantly perceptible in the 
house ; and it often happens that, being unable to satis> 
factorily account for itsjL^scape, the bricldayer is called in, 
upon the supposition that the drain- 
age arrangements are out of order. 

In very many cases, however, this is 
not the cause of the trouble ; and 
we here propose showing from what 
cause the difficulty arises, and 
how the defect may be remedied. 

Before proceeding to do this, how- 
ever, we must explain the system 
usually resorted to in order to 
“ trap,” or confine, the foul air ^Ip 
the drain or sewer, and prevent 
its escape into the house. It is 
scarcely necessary to say how important a matter this 
is. It has been fuUy and amply proved that all or 
nearly all diseases are fostered, and many induced, by 
sewage contamination, either in the air breathed or the 
water used; and consequently this question of perfect 
exclusion of foul gas is really one which involves that of 
sickness or health, if not even of life and death. As we 
Rave before remarked, this fact has been fully recognised, 
and consequcntly^trapping 
draiiis is now the rule. 

Yet, as we shall show, this 
is often effected in the 
most imperfect manner, 
one part of the drainage 
system being carefully 
closed, while another is 
left perfectly open, and 
free communication esta- 
blished between the sewer 
and the air. Unfortunately, 
the builder's science is 
often of the most imper- 
fect character; and hence 
the drains of the house 
are frequently so con- 
structedr as to be at best 
but partially secured against the escape of the noxious 
gases evolved from the fermenting sewage matter. 

The most usual form of drain-trap used to prevent this 
escape of foul air is that known as the “syphon,” and 
shown in section at Fig. i. This form of trap is generally 
manu^ctured in stone-ware, and can be obtained for about 
three shillings. Another is constructed of brickwork or 
Stone, and is similar to that shown in Fig. 2. As will be 
seen from these figures, the principle involved is in both 
cases the same, and vpon the immersion of the 

points A, A, in both figures, below the level of the water 
retained in the hollpws, b, b, as shovm by the dotted line 
in Tig. I. Of course, as fresh water or sewage is poured in, 
ft overflows the points c, c ; but there is always enough 
Uteained to the drain and exclude the outrush of gas. 
nothing can be better than these traps, if properly 
md looked to, but this is very unfr^uently 
<}^^C^r8e, where the drains are in constant use, 
Ibt will be sufficiently wdl kept up to 

pnntat its below the proper lew ; but in {uaces 
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Fig. 2. 


where there » an insufficient supply, as, for instance, in 
tile opening used for draining a garden or forecout^ a 
couple of Qxy hot days will serve to dry up or evaporate 
the water so much as to leave open communication 
between the atmosphere and the sewer. Of course, it is 
precisely at these times that the escaping effiuvia is most 
dangerous ; and thus, from an Unsuspected cause, illness 
may arise and spread through an entire family or district 
The remedy is simple and obvious. Every day during 
het or dry weather a pailful of water should be pour^ 
down every opening into the drain. This will ensure the 
proper sealing of the trap, and prevent both the danger 
and annoyance. 

Another and very common source of trouble of tlus 
kind arises from the improper 
arrangements of waste pipes com- 
municating with the water-closets 
and the cistern. It ofien happens 
that the cistern is erected inside 
the house ; for instance, in the 
bath-room, on the first or second 
floors. In order to prevent any 
accident from the overflow of 
water, a large pipe is usually in*^ 
serted, which is connected with 
the drains below. Now, in many 
cases which have come under our 
notice, there has been a clear and uninterrupted com- 
munication between these two points, the result being, 
of course, a constant flow of foul gas into the tank 
containing water for the use of the household. It 
would perhaps be difficult to devise a more ingenious 
or effective method of impregnating the contents of the 
cistern with foul and offensive vapours ; and thC' matter 
is one which should receive immediate attention. The 

remedy is exceedingly 
simple. Either a propel 
trap should be inserted 
at the foot of the pipe 
before it enters the drain, 
or the pipe itself should 
be SO bent as to retain 
suffifeient water to occupy 
the whole of its internal 
diameter along some por- 
tion of its length. The 
angles need not be very 
sharp ; a curve such as 
that shown in Fig. 3 will 
be ample to effect the re- 
quired purpose. 
y A third defect, which is 

perhaps more commonthan 
the last mentioned, is that of leaving at least one of the 
openings into the drains altogether untrapped* Builders 
seem to consider it useless or unnecessary to trap those 
parts of the drainage ^stem which are not used for the 
purpose of canying off offensive matters, forgetting that 
any opening wffl dlow of the escape of nosdous gases 
from the sewer. Hence it happens that the pipes erected 
for carrying off the rainfall from the roofs are Idt open, 
and these, being mostly of large dimensions^ serve as 
ducts, which carry offensive odours into the air^ and fre- 
quently into the house. Very frequently these rain-pipes 
meet in hoppers in immediate proximity to the windows, 
and an ofiensive odour is clearly f^tpeptible when the 
windows are opened. Of course, this is practically eqm- 
valent to having an open drain in room ; and, as the 
upper portions of the house are usually used as sleeping 
apartments, the matter is one of the utmost imiWy 
importance The remedy in this case, as in that bdTdre 
mentioned is simply to haye aproper trap placed between 
the rainfoU pipe ana the draint 
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It is veiy singular that these defects have been so long 
left unnoticed, especially in a city like London, and by 
public officers. Yet in a recent visit to a populous suburb 
we found that through an entire district there was not 
one of the street drains which contained sufficient water 
to properly trap it. The matter is one of the utmost 
importance to the whole community, and we therefore 
urge that it may at once receive the attention it merits 
from the readers of the Household Guide. 


HOW TO CUT AND MAKE WALKING^ 
STICKS. 

In setting before the amateur instructions which have 
successfully guided many, both in England and Scotland, 
to make their own walking-sticks, we shall endeavour to 
do so in the simplest possible manner, and to speak of 
using such tools and materials as every one can easily 
obtain, if they arc not already in possession of such* Some 
hints on the subject have already appeared in a previous 
part of this work. 

And, first, as to the instruments and materials required. 
A good, large, single-bladed knife, which costs one shilling 
to one shilling and sbcpence ; a small saw, to go in the 
inside pocket of coat, one shilling to one shilling and six- 
pence ; shellac varnish in bottle, made with twopenny- 
worth of pale shellac in half a gill of methylated spirits, 
and left over-night to dissolve ; half a gill of pale, quick- 
drying copal varnish, which will cost something under six- 
pence at a colpurman's ; some broken crown or sheet glass, 
for scraping ; glass-paper, coarse and fine ; two small tin 
dishes (lids of mustard canisters will do), for holding 
the varnish while being used, one for copal the other for 
spirit ; a rasp, or coarse file, and a fine one for rounding 
off knobs and heads whilst shaping. Though not essen- 
tial, still, a hand-vice, or one to be fastened to a kitchen 
taUe, the latter kind not costing more than seven or eight 
shillings, assists very materially in the shaping of heads. 

The best time of the year to cut sticks is in winter, when 
the circulation of the sap is dormant, but, with reasonable 
precautions, especially if they are to be barked, they may 
be cut at any time, even in midsummer. Those that are 
intended to have the bark on should, however, if possible, 
be cut in cool weather, to prevent the shrivelling of the 
bark, which spoils the appiearance of many sticks. 

The likeliest localities to find sticks, and where one will 
be permitted to cut them, are the sides of old, disused 
roads, commons, sides of ponds, lakes, and streams ; and 
the richer the soil in which they are the straighter the 
growth. Be careful never to cut anything that is valuable, 
or that may prove valuable as timber. 

When we have reached a locality where the bushes give 
evidence of yielding a stick or two, search should be made 
for such as are straight, or nearly so, and without knees. 
Such only can prove available to the limited means for 
straightening at the command of the amateur. The next 
point is to examine if a head can be got on each one that 
IS selected as being straight enough. The material out of 
which the head is made must either be t^eroot or a larger 
branch out of which the stick grows. There is very little 
use in attempting to boil heads and twist them, as even 
after being rounded they are very much inferior in look 
and catch '' to knobs, or square heads, straight off the 
stick, or at a slight angle up or down. 

Should the root or laiger branch promise a head, 
the knife may be used in severing the small roots, and fhen 
saw the main one. It is sometimes easier to cut the stick 
to length and trim it previous to cutting it at the root or 
from the main stem, as it is then more rigid. 

In order to prevent pricking and scratching the hhnds, 
a pair of old gloves prove vwy useful when getting the 
stick out of the ground and trimming the branches. 


The first process is to cover over those placM that have 
been cut, the head in particular, with a coat of thick shellac 
varnish. Indeed, if the spot is large, the vamish my be 
poured over, and this will give a coating which will ^ffec* 
tually prevent the stick cracking, as it would most likely 
do, especially in hot weather, if not covered in from the 
air. We now lay them flat in a cool place, and after the 
lapse of three or four days examine them, and those that 
are not quite straight we make so with both hands, or over 
the knee, and put them back again, repeating this for two 
or three days, until the desired position is kept. Those 
that are rather thick or unmanageable in regard to 
straightening may be tied with rag or tape (string or 
rope will mark) to a rigid stick, clothes'-prop, or iron 
rod ; or, if thoroughly dry, they can be held before a very 
strong fire for a few minutes till very hot, when, upon being 
withdrawn and bent into proper position, and so kept till 
cool, they will retain it. “Shop” sticks very often lose 
their normal straightness, and such can be brought back 
by the same method. 

Should cracks occur in the head during the seasoning 
or straightening they can be filled up with gutta-percha 
or a composition of resin and beeswax, melted in an iron 
spoon, and coloured to resemble the stick, and this can 
easily be done so well as to defy detection. Should the 
crack admit of such, a slip of the same kind of wood may 
be neatly and closely inserted with glue or gum, previous 
to varnishing. 

The varieties that can be recommended are first those 
that are made with the bark left on, as hazel, whitethorn, 
hawthorn, sloe or blackthorn, brier or wild rose, laburnum, 
rowan or mountain ash, common ash, oak, broom, bar- 
berry, Crabtree, and wild cherry. F or alpenstocks, the best 
is hazel, with light-coloured bark. 

Those that can be barked are whitethorn, blackthomfj 
brier, common ash, broom, whin or gope, oak, barberry, 
holly, jumper, and lilac. ' 

Brier can be treated a third way, and that is by remov- 
ing the upper bark and leaving the inner one, which, by 
proper treatment, to be noticed afterwards, looks not 
unlike partridge cane. ^ ^ 

* And here it may be proper to mention staining and 
colouring materials, which are used, if thought desirable, 
previous to varnishing. Sticks that are to have the bark 
left on, when it has become shrivelled may be made to 
look very well by having the ridges filed and smoothed, 
and a little dragon’s-blood, turmeric, or saffron, mbced with 
the first coat of varnish, applied equally over the bark. 
For instance, on common ash a little turmeric or saffron 
will often produce a fair imitation of orange-tree, and 
dragon’s-blood will metamorphose a whitethorn into a 
“real Milesian blackthorn.” Sticks that have had the 
bark wholly removed may be stained a rich broijfn colour 
with the following mixture, applied with a soft rag tied 
on the end of a long penholder: — One teaspoonful of 
ground logwood in a teacupful of water, cold or hot, with a 
piece of washing soda the size of a hazel nut, allowed to 
stand for two or three days exposed to light. Black may 
be got by applying on the top of the foregoing ironJiquor, 
which may be bought of the chemist, or made by allowing 
a few nails to be dissolved in strong vinegar, acetic, or 
pyroligneous acid. 

When brier is half-barked, it may be darken^ by 
rubbing with lime-water, or by thrusting the stick into a ^ 
heap of mortar, wi^idrawing it in a few minutes, and 
allowing the lime to act on it for a night, wiping all traces 
of it carefully off before varnishing. 

If the bark is to be left on, me the knots, shape the 
head, fill up cracks, and smooth the bark lightly with 
glass-paper. If the bark is to come off, do so first ejith 
the . knife, then scrape with glass, file knots, shape head, 
and finish with cqarse and fine glass-paper. Then stain, 
and, (aedy, before Varnishing, rub the wood hard with a 
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piece of polished iron or steel, such as a key, or the back 
of a knife, and this wUl improve it very much in polish, 
closing up the pores of the wood, and saving varnish. 

Artificial” sticks maybe made out of slips of oak. 
hickory, greenheart, ebony, &c., rounded and tapered, and 
heads fitted on by having a recess drilled out with brace 
and bit or burnt out to fit hrm on end of stick, and glued 
on. D^rhorn, bone, or ivory heads may be bought, but 
stronger ones can be made out of “ knees ” of thorn, brier, 
or holly, seasoned for several months, and thoroughly dry 
when put on. Silver or plated ferules can be put round 
to hide the junction of head and stick, or a little silver 
strap can be pinned on after the head has been fastened 
on. These sticks may be of their natural colour, or stained 
black, to imitate ebony.' 

Supposing the smoothing to be thoroughly finished, 
varnishing comes next. The first coat given is shellac 
varnish, put on as thinly and evenly as possible with a 
brush, or, what does quite as well, with the ** cushion ” of 
the forefinger of the right hand. Allow this coat to dry 
for half an hour, and then put a monogram on the head if 
desired, or the date and place of cutting, with ink, which will 
not ** run ” now, because of the first coat of varnish. We 
next apply the copal varnish in the same manner, as thinly 
and evenly as possible, and lay the stick aside to dry for 
two or three days. 

A very convenient arrangement is to insert nails near 
the top of a large airy cupboard or press, by which means 
several can be drying at one time. After the second coat is 
quite dry, the stickiness so often felt in copal varnishing 
may be entirely removed by giving as a third coat the 
thinnest possible layer of spirit>varnish, and an extra coat 
of spirit-varnish after that for the head ; and, when the 
stick requires it, give a thin coat of spirit-varnish all over, 
cb keep it tidy and bright, especially on the head, which 
wears, as might be expected, more quickly. 

And, last of all, to finish, it is necessary to have the 
stick feruled. Ferules can be bought for one penny or 
three-halfpence each retail, or ninepence a dozen, assorted 
sizes, at umbrella shops ; or, ordered at a coppersmith's, 
they can be made very strong with steel point. Should it 
not be quite convenient, however, to get them, old gas- 
tubing may be cut up with the sharp edge of a file, 
and fastened by hammering tightly on. Alpenstocks 
are best feruled with two or three inches of good brass 
tubing, and a large bradawl, with about an inch or so of 
the blade left on, hammered in as a pike to catch the 
ground. 

And now, in conclusion, a few remarks on the merits 
of the different sorts that have been already mentioned. 
Hazel grown in low districts is usually dark-coloured in 
the bark, and not so highly esteemed as the light-coloured 
variety, q^hich grows chiefly in Wales and the Highlands 
of Scotland. Whitethorn, if peeled soon after cutting, has 
yellow lines marking the circulation of the sap, but these 
can be scraped off. Blackthorn with the bark off makes 
the finest “white” thorn, but they are most value^ with 
the bark on, the knots closely set, and triple spikes, if 
possible, at every knot. Brier is the most easily got of all 
the varieties, and it is remarkably strong. Should it not 
typer enough, it may be reduced so as to give it the shape. 
Those that ^ow on a breezy hill-side often rub against 
their neighbours, thereby producing eccentricities which 
^improve the sticks by “individualising” them. Rowan, 
or mountain ash, njakes a good tn»nping stick, thou^ 
it has not much appearance and, with common 
it has the property of not fixing delicate hands. Com- 
mon ash shooting from an old stem, when thoroughly 
sthoothed andv varnished, shows fine silky threads 
atxioakuig its white surface. Broom and barberry have 
the prettiest barks, both as regards streakings and colour, 
and bodi can be stripped should it be injured. Oak, 
unless^ a shoot from an old trunk, is not worth the 


trouble of making into walking-sticks. Gorse or whin 
gives by fkr the prettiest markings of any barked stick, 
and is remarkably strong. 


CREAM DAafTIES. 

some rennet into some warm new milk^ 
and let it get cold. Then throw some crushed lump-sugar 
on it, with a little powdered cinnamon, and pour some 
cream over it. 

Burnt Ov/ize.— Beat four or five eggs up in a stewpan 
with some fiour, and gradually add to them a quart of milk. 
Then add a little ground cinnamon, with some dried and 
also some candied lemon-peel cut in small pieces. Place 
a pan over a gentle fire, and simmer the contents, taking 
care to stir them continually while on the fire. When 
ready, pour it into a dish, and bake it in an oven until the 
contents adhere to the sides of the vessel, and then cover 
the surface with powdered loaf-sugar. 

Rice Cream. — Mix four handfuls of ground rice, and 
half a pound of sugar, in two quarts of milk or cream, 
together with two raw eggs beaten up. Thicken them in 
a saucepan over a quick fire, stirring them continually. 

Cream Toasts.’— Cut a pound of French roll in slices as 
thick as a finger, and lay them in a dish. Pour over them 
half a pint of cream, and a quarter of a pint of milk, and 
sprinkle some crushed lump-sugar and cinnamon on their 
surface. When the pieces of bread are soaked in the 
cream, remove them, dip the slices in some raw eggs, and 
fry them brown in butter. 

Chocolate Cream. — Simmer a quart of milk with a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf-sugar, for a quarter of an hour, and 
then add some raw eggs beaten up, and a sufficient quantity 
of chocolate to flavour it. 

Cream Cheese.— Tvikt four quarts of new milk, and one 
quart of cream, together with one pound of almonds beaten 
up, half an ounce of powdered cinnamon, and one pound 
of loaf-sugar. Curdle the milk by the addition of some 
rennet, and having drained away the whey, compress the 
curd into a solid mass. 

Lemon Cream. — Peel three lemons, and squeeze out the 
juice into a quart of good milk : add the peel cut in pieces, 
and cover the vessel for a few hours. Then add some 
eggs beaten up, and a pint of water well sweetened. Strain 
the milk, and simmer it over a gentle fire until it becomes 
of the consistence of cream, and pour it into jeUy-glasses. 

Italian Cream.— two quarts of milk, with sugar, 
salt, and some ground cinnamon. Then pour it into a 
dish, and mix vnth it about ten raw eggs beaten up, and 
bake it in an oven at a moderate heat This di^ will be 
much improved by the addition of a little cream. 

Maiden Cream,— some raw eggs into a froth ; put 
them in a saucepan with milk and sugar, and a little 
cinnamon to flavour it, and pour it into a shallow diah» 
and bake it. 

Sherry Cream. — Simmer a pint of cream ; add to it 
gradually three spoonfuls of sherry wine, and then stir it 
continually that the cream may not curdle. Afterwards 
flavour it with sugar, cinnamon, and nutmeg. 

Orange Cream,— Take half a dozen oranges, grate the 
peel into a pint and a half of water, and beat up with it 
four eggs. Sweeten the liquid, pass it through a strainer, 
then simmer it until it becomes of the consistence of 
cream, and pour it into glasses. 

Masfy Cream, — Take a quantity of ittilk, fresh from the 
cow if possible, put it in a pan over a moderate fire, until 
it begins to boil, then take it off, and put it on one side 
until a quantity of cream collects on the surface. Remove 
this, and put it in a dish. Repeat the boiling, and again 
remove the cream from its surface, until the whole of it 
has been taken away. Then sweeten it with loaf-sugaiTi 
and send it to table. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

Artificial Alloys are sometimes passed off as 

native gold, and rejjresented to be the produce of Cali- 
fornian and other mines, which do not contain one ^ain 
of the precious metal, but merely resemble it in colours 
and lustre so long as tUey remain untarnished. A very 
good imitation has been produced in Paris, of which the 
materials and proportions used are as follow : — Pure 
copper 100 parts ; zinc, 17 ; magnesia, 6; sal ammoniac, 
3*60 ; quicklime, i'8o ; tartar, 9. The copper having 
been first melted in a crucible, in a suitable furnace, the 
magnesia^ sal ammoniac, lime, and tartar are added, 
separately and by degrees, in the form of powder. The 
amalgam thus produced is then stirred for about half an 
hour, so as to mix thoroughly the ingredients. The zinc 
is next thrown on the surface, having been first ground 
very finely, and the stirring is continued until fusion is 
complete. The crucible is then covered, and the fusion 
continued for about thirty-five minutes, when, having 
been uncovered and well skimmed, the metal is run into 
a mould of moist sand or metal. After this operation 
the material may be exposed to a high degree of tem- 
perature, and cast into whatever ornamental form is 
required. This metal is very fine in the grain, and is 
also damascene, malleable, and capable of teing polished 
to a great degree of brilliancy. When tarnished by oxi- 
dation, it may be restored to its original brilliancy by the 
application of a little acidulated water. A still more 
brilliant alloy may be produced by employing tin instead 
of zinc. 

The Colouring of Gold. — Ornaments of gold receive 
different shades of colour from the jeweller, who e^gposes 
them to the action of chemical agents, which very slightly 
affect the gold, whilst they dissolve out from the surface a 
portion of the copper and silver alloy. Thus, although 
there may be below the surface of the ornament a con- 
siderable quantity of silver and copper, yet the surface it- 
self has the appearance of pure gold. Thus will be seen 
the impossibility, even for the most experienced and best 
judge of gold, of purchasing articles of jewellery by 
appearance; and the advantage of purchasing of a 
jeweller of reputation and respectability is fully illus- 
trated. 

Another Method. — ^Among the many receipts for giving 
colour to gold, in use among the French jewellers, is a 
mbeture of two parts nitrate of soda, one part Roman 
alum, and one part chloride of sodium, or sea salt, in 
three or four parts of water. A quantity of this mixture, 
about three times the weight of the jewels which are to be 
coloured, is taken, and a concentrated solution made with 
boiling water. After being kept in this solution at the 
boiling point from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, according 
to the shade required, the jewels are taken out, washed in 
water, and the operation is complete. The surface of the 
gold has then become perfectly uniform, though dull, and 
capable of being made brilliant by burnishing. The 
pickle, or sauce, as the liquor is termed, dissolves not 
only the copper or silver alloy on the surface, but 
likewise a proportion of the gold itself, so that the 
articles lose about one-sixteenth of their weight by the 
process. 

Spruce Beer. — Dissolve sixteen pounds of treacle in 
eight gallons of boiling water. Run it into a cask, add 
another eight gallons of cold water, and half a pint of 
yeast, with six tablespoonfuls of the essence of spruce. 
Let them ferment in a warm place for two days, remem- 
bering to have the bung of the ca.sk open, $0 as to 
admit the air, and then either bottle the oeer or dose 
the cask. 

To Ascertain itdkether Beds are £>»;!«/. •— After the bed 
has been warmed with a warming-pan, place a drinking- 
glass between the sheets, and allow it to remain for a 


short time. If anv damp is present, the inside of die 
glass will be found covered with a dew, caused by the 
condensed moisture. 

How Wood Decays. — When wood is exposed tp the 
combined action of air and moisture, it absorbs oxygen 
and decays with the production of water and carbonic 
acid gas, these products being produced by the union of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere with the carbon afid hydro- 
gen contained in the wood. When, however, the wood is 
immersed in water, so a^ to be entirely excluded from the 
atmosphere, although the wood still decays, carbonic acid 
alone is found. The principal cause of the decomposition 
of wood is the albumen it contains ; for it is found that 
the wood of those trees which, like the acacia, have 
but little of this substance in tn^ir composition possess 
great durability. The albumen in the wood not only acts 
by becoming putrescent, owing to the nitrogen it contains, 
but it also serves to supply the insects which attack it 
with their food — these creatures, by perforating its sub- 
stance, and admitting the air and moisture, tending 
still further to promote its decay. 

To Retnove Stains from Black Clothe Silky Rub 
a handful of fig-leaves into a quart of water, and simmer 
them down to half. Put the leaves into a cloth, and 
squeeze out the liquor, which should then be poured into 
a bottle for use. The liquid should be applied with a soft 
sponge, and gently rubbed until the stains are removed. 

7 'o Stain Bone or Ivoiy Red. — Dip the article for a 
few minutes in nitric acid (aquafortis), and then im- 
merse it in a liquid prepared by boiling some cuttings 
of scarlet cloth in water, with a little cream of tartar. 

A French Way of Removing Ink Spots from Limn.--- 
Melt a little fat, and dip the stained portion of the linen 
into it. When the article is washed, the stain will dis- 
appear. 

An Easy Way to Clean Silver Articles. fire to 
some wheat-straw, collect the ashes, and, after powdering 
it, sift it through muslin. Polish the silver plate with a 
little of it applied to some soft leather. 

Composition for Cleaning Brown Leather. — Mix two 
drachms of muriatic acid, the same quantity of spirits of 
lavender, and the juice of one lemon with half a pint of 
skimmed milk, in which half an ounce of gum arabic has 
been dissolved. To use this liquid, the leather should be 
previously washed in soap and water, and the composition 
then nibbed over it with a sponge. ^ The leather should 
afterwards be polished with flannel. 

Tq Render Boots and Shoes Waterproof. — A good 
composition for winter use, when it is desired to make 
boots proof against snow and wet, is composed of one 
part mutton suet and twice that quantity of beeswax, 
melted together. It should be applied to the leather at 
night, and the boots wiped with a flannel next morning. 
Although when the composition is first applied tne leather 
will not polish as well as usual when blacked, yet they will 
be susceptible of a brilliant polish after the blacking has 
been applied a few times. The following composition not 
only renders the leather capable of resisting wet, but also 
makes it more pliable, soher, and more durab^ Dis- 
solve half an ounce of Burgundy pitch in half a pint of 
drying oil mixed with half an ounce of turpentine. To 
use this fluid the boots should be made slightly warm 
before the fire, and then painted over with the composition 
by means of a soft brush. Then allow them to dry^ antf 
paint them over aga,\n with the liquid. The boots should 
then be placed in a warm and dry*placc until perfectly • 
dpr. Another composition of a similar kind is made by 
dissolving an ounce of powdered resin in a quarter of a 
pint of linseed-oil made hot over the fire in a pipkin. 
Then add two ounces of mutton suet, from tlje iadney« 
chopped up small, and simmer until the materials am ' 
well mixed This composition is appUed like the lait* 
bUst does not require a second application* 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND 
BURGLARY. 

FIRE AND THIEF ALARUMS. 

With inventions for the detection or prevention of 
burelary or accidental fires modern ingenuity has busied 
itseli to a very considerable extent In the records of 
the Patent Office contrivances for these purposes are to 
be found specified by the hundred, and in many of them 
much mechanical cleverness is shown. The earlier 
alarums, as applied to the detection of burglary, generally 
consist of variously modified arrangements of strings or 
wires attached to the different doors and windows of the 
house, which, on being ^displaced by the entrance of the 
► thief, are so contrived as to ring bells or fire off guns, for 
the purpose of arousing the inmates. Some are, how- 
ever, more maliciously designed. Tysack’s alarum (the 
earliest on record) threw out a hook to lay hold of the 
intruder; while Jorden and Cooke’s (1814) received him 
still more inhospitably, with a shower of broken bottles 
and stones. Pistols and guns, to be fired at the burglar, 
are by no means an uncommon feature ; but perhaps the 
most unpleasant contrivance of all (a recent one, of 
French invention) made itself yet more disagreeable by 
a discharge of Greek fire. Among the alarums of the 
. present century the detonation of a percussion-cap, as a 
means of discharging firearms, has been a favourite 
me^od. In Lee and Smith’s alarum, however, a lucifer- 
match w'as struck, by a lever being released by the 
, entrance of the thief, and a jet of gas was turned on 
' and lighted, or, in the absence of gas, a candle, this 
illumination being accompanied by the beating of a 
gong. 

Most of these inventions were also intended to raise an 
iClarm of fire, and this was generally done in a somewhat 
primitive manner, by thin strings, which, when burnt 
throu|;h, allow the bell or other signal to sound. William 
Stedman, however, in 1787, produced a “philosophical 
fire alarum,” which was really ingenious, and which 
displays the germ of the utilisation of that principle 
which forfhs the basis of the more effective fire alarums 
of our own day— namely, that of the tendency which all 
bodies have to expand when heated. It comprised a tube 
with a bulb at its bottom filled with mercury ; and when, 
owing to the near vicinity of fire, the mercury expanded, 
it necessarily overflowed, till, as the heat grew intense, it 
became so light by this means as to aUow a spring, which 
its weight had previously kept down, to fly up and set in 
motion the connecting apparatus, which either discharged 
a gun or rang a bell. 

Ingenious also were some of the alarums in which clock- 
work was employed, such as that known twenty years 
since as ^the “ property protector.” This consisted of a 
revolver whose chambers were successively discharged at 
regular intervals, by a lever fitted to an escapement- 
wheel. The property-protector was, however, rather in- 
tended to scare away tlie thief from premises upon which 
no person was left in charge, than to give intimation of 
his pr^ence. 

But, interesting as arc these contrivances, and though 
some of them might doubtless, to a great extent, have 
answered the purpose for which they were designed, had 

full trial and the labour of successive minds been pven 
to them, none of them ever came into general practical 
i:fse ; and although tm to the presentsday inventions of the 
" shmo nature are still occasionally brought before the 
Commissioners of Patents, those alarums which have at 
found to do substantial service, and which 
we must vl^h to as likely to be in common use in the 
itefire, menM on a different and mote siMple ptin* 

‘ namely, tha^t of electricity. 

fluid, as is well known, travels in a ciituit 
IN#, and requiri^ idiat the circuit along which it passes 


should be formed of one of those substances known as 
“ conductors,” of which the metals are the most perfect 
In passing along its circuit, the fluid can readily be made 
to ring a bell, or to give a signal in many different ways. 
It follows, therefore, that if the house be provided with a 
battery for the production of the electric fluid, and a circuit 
for its current be so arranged a# to be in its normal state 
incomplete, but capable of being made complete by the 
entrance of a bu^lar or the breaking out of a fire, an 
efficient alarum will have been produced. The same end 
may also be effected by a completed circuit, which will 
give no sign till interrupted by either of the above causes, 
when the alarm will be given. It was, therefore, justly 
argued that if the mechanical appliances necessary for 
carrying out this principle were properly constructed, the 
best means of raising an alarm would have been arrived 
at. Many contrivances for perfecting it have been de- 
signed ; it is found, however, that the first method, that of 
giving the alarm by completing the circuit, offers the 
fewest obstacles in practice. 

In an electric alarum it is usual to place the battery in 
some part of the house where its presence will be no 
inconvenience, and to arrange wires to serve the purpose 
of conductors, passing from it to the various rooms, as well 
as to the bell or other signal. These wires are so placed 
upon the doors and shutters as to have their connection 
broken when the doors or shutters are closed ; but, in the 
act of opening, a metal pin, joined to the wire on one side, 
and fixed upon the door, comes in contact with a second, 
terminating the corresponding wire fixed upon the frame- 
work. The circuit is thus completed, and the alarm is 
given. The arrangement for giving an intimation of fire 
is somewhat more complicated and subtle. 

When we spoke above of Stedman's invention, we 
mentioned that the fact of bodies expanding when ex- 
posed to heat formed the basis of all the modern fire 
alarums. This principle has been applied to the electric 
systems with various modifications. We believe that the 
earliest electric alarum was that introduced in 1847 by 
Mr. Rutter, and in this the completion of the circuit was 
obtained and the alarm of fire given by means of a vessel 
of mercury, which, when the temperature of the room in 
which it was placed grew excessive, came by its expansion 
in contact with a small metallic wire. Some of those now 
made act by the expansion of air confined in a cylinder, 
which in case of fire forces up an india-rubber-covered 
piston ; some have a tongue of highly sensitive metal 
which expands, and others are still made with mercupr ; 
but the principle of all is alike, namely, that of making 
some solid or fluid when expanded by heat fill up a 
space left in a circuit of metallic wire. In all alarums 
an arrangement is made by which, as by pulling a 
handle and removing a piece of metal, the contact of the 
wires can be completely severed at some point, and the 
circuit thus altogether broken. At night, or whenever it 
is required to act, the alarum is set by moving the handle 
and completing the contact at this point. 

The first electric alarums were, as might have been 
expected, too complicated and too liable to^et out of 
order to be of much real practical use, but in £U1 essentia! 
oints they were nevertheless sound and practicable, 
luch attention has since then been given to the simplifi- 
cation and perfection of the various detauls, and, though 
further improvements will no doubt be still introduced, ml 
difficulties have been sufficiently overcome to make them 
fully answer the proposed end. The wires can be so 
fixed as almost to escape observation and to act with 
certainty. Batteries are now made which will keep up 
the electric current for a gr»t length of time— *some of 
them fiom twelve to twenty-four months, and which are 
so simple that the re-charghig rf them may safely be left 
to a servant girt 

It lirould appear that the value of electra$ 
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requires to be more generally known, for they are as yet 
jrarely to be met with in ordinary houses, although they 
are becoming comparatively common in large mansions 
and institutions. 

Undoubtedly, in many cases, the expense attending the 
erection of an electric alarum prevents its being employed. 
These things are, it milst be acknowledged, somewhat 
costly ; but this is, as the electricians themsdves acknow- 
ledge, chiefly owing to their not being more commonly 
used. The apparatus employed is of by no means a 
costly nature, and might be sold at far lower prices if the 
demand for it were large enough to admit of its being 
manufactured in large quantities, since it is upon this 
point that the question of cost in workmanship in all 
manufactured articles really hinges. 

There are circumstances, however, under which the 
electric alarum may be introduced with little outlay, 
namely, when the house is provided with electric bells 
instead of those of the ordinary kind. The electric 
system of bell-hanging is in principle almost identical 
with that of the electric alarum itself. A battery has to 
be provided, which is generally connected by wires with a 
single bell in the kitchen or servants’ room, and with the 
door and the various apartments. The ringing of the 
bell is effected by the completion of the electric circuit, 
which is accomplished by bringing the wires in contact, 
sometimes by means of a pull like that of the old- 
fashioned bell, or, more frequently, by a button to be 
pushed. The electric bell has some decided advantages 
over the old one. . The wires are more easily kept in 
repair, since, being themselves fixed, and having no 
movable cranks, it is scarcely possible that they 
should become deranged or broken ; being fixtures 
they can, moreover, be made less unsightly than ordi- 
nary wires. The cost of electric bells is rather less than 
that of ordinary ones in large houses, and rather more 
than in small ones ; for the prime cost of the battery, 
tablet, &c., docs not greatly vary whether few or several 
pushes be attached ; while, therefore, the first bell would 
alone cost from three to five pounds, about thirty shillings 
each would pay for any additional ones. When the bat- 
tery and wires are once fixed, rendering them available for 
the purpose of an alarum becomes only a matter of a few 
shillings ; attaching wires to the doors and shutters will 
be but a mere trifle, and the cost of a fire-thermometer 
will only vary, according to description, from about five to 
fifteen shillings. 


CHRISTMAS DISHES. 

F/um Porridge or Broth was the forerunner of plum 
pudding. It was once in great repute as a favourite 
Christmas dish. It must have been a complicated mix- 
ture of savoury and sweet, and was thus made in the 
time of Queen Anne : — Take a leg of beef and a piece of 
the neck, and put it into three or four gallons of water, 
boil it four hours, and then put in two pounds of currants, 
three pounds of raisins of the sun, and three pounds of 
stewed prunes, and let them boil one hour ; then force 
through a cullender two pounds of stewed prunes, grate a 
twopenny white loaf, mix it with some of the broth, and 
add to it the pulp of the prunes, one ounce of cinnamon, 
half an ounce of nutmeg grated, and a quarter of an 
ounce of beaten cloves and mace. I’ut all these into 
the broth ; let it boil a quarter of an hour, stirring it 
lest it bum ; then put in a quart of claret and half a 
pint of sack, and sweeten it to your taste. Put in a little 
pit ; then have some white bread cut in dice, which put 
into the basin or tureen. Lay in the middle a piece of 
the meat, and put in the broth. 

Two centuries ago every well-to-do family jnade a 
Christmas pie or shred pie, “ a most learned mixture 


I of neats* tongues, chickens, eggs, sugar, mirins, Aq « 
They ought to be confined to the season of Chnstmas, 
No modern receipts are similar, and the less mpt they 
contain the better. The following is a well-tne4 and 
much approved one, and hp been handed down m 
the same family for generations A potmd of beel 
suet, chopped fine ; a pound of raisins, stoned , a pound 
of currants, cleaned dry ; a pound of apples, 'chopped 
fine ; two or three eggs ; allspice, beat very fine, and 
sugar to your taste ; a little salt, and es much brandy 
and wine as you like.” A small piece of citron m each 
pie is an improvement 

Raised Pies for Christmas , — To make the paste foi 
raised pies, put two ounces of butter into a pint of boiling 
water, which mix while hot wit^ three pounds of flout 
into a strong but smooth paste ; put it into a cloth to soak 
until nearly cold ; then knead it, and raise it to the required 
shape. To raise a pie well requires considerable practice. 
It is best done by putting one hand in the middle of the 
crust, and keeping the other close on the outside, till you 
have worked it into the round or oval shape required. 
The lid is then to be rolled out. For these pies, the 
poultry and game should be boned and highly seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and very little pounded mace ; the bird 
should then be put into a dish or raised crust, and the 
space round it filled with savoury forcemeat ; butter 
snould then be spread on the top, the cover put on, and 
the pie baked till done, when it should be filled up with 
richly-flavoured gravy and jelly. With the addition of 
green truffles, and the breast being lined with bacon, the 
above will closely resemble a Perigord pie. Raised pies 
should be served on a fine napkin. The top of these 

ies are mostly used as covers, to be taken ofl* when 

rought to table, and put on when removed, so that they 
should be made with a knob or ornament to serve as 
a handle. 

For a raised pork pie, make a raised crust from 'three 
to four inches nigh ; pare off the rind and remove the 
bone from a loin of pork, cut it into chops, flatten them, 
and season them with chopped or powdered sage, black 
pepper, and salt, and pack them closely into the crust; 
then put on the top, and pinch the edge ; brush the crust 
with yolk of egg, and bake two hours in a slow oven. 
When done, remove the lid, pour off the fat, and add 
some seasoned gravy ; or the pork may be put into 
a dish, covered with crust, and baked ; or it may be cut 
into dice and seasoned. When a hog is killed, this pie 
may be made of the trimmings ; but there should be no 
bonci as the meat must be packed closelyi fat and lean 
alternately. 

For a raised ham pie, soak a small ham, boil it an hour, 
cut off the knuckle, then remove the rind, trim the bacon, 
and put it into a stewpan, with veal gravy and w^ite wine 
to cover it. Simmer it till nearly done, when take it out 
and let it cool. Then make a raised crust, ^read on it 
some veal forcemeat, put in the ham, and ml round it 
with forcemeat, cover with crust, and bake slowly about 
an hour. When done, remove the cover, glaze the top 
of the ham, and pour round it the stock the hOT was 
stewed in, haying strained and thickened it, and sSisoned 
it with cayenne pepper. 

For a raised pheasant or partridge pie, cut up two 
pheasants or partridges, and fry them lightly in butter 
with a few spoonfuls of mushrooms, truffles, parsley, and 
very little shalot, seasoned with pepper and salt Then 
line a raised crust with veal forcemeat to which have been 
added finely-chopped truffles; put in the joints of the 
pheasants or partri^es when cold — first the legs and 
rumps, next four truffles cut asunder, then the ffflets 
breasts, and more truffles — add the seasoning in wl^kh 
the birds were fried, and cover with slices of fat baqon 
and paste. Bake the pie in a quick oven an hour and a 
hatfi and when" done remove the cover and skiin off tho 
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&t| and pour in brown sauce* with finely-minced tniffleSi 
and serve without the cover. 

For hare pie, cold, cut up the hare, season it with 
)per and salt ; prepare a forcemeat with the parbmled 
T of the hare, shred bacon, ' minced sweet herbs, 
onion, pepper, and mace. Make it into balls, which lay 
with Sliced hard-boiled ep^e-yolks between the joints of 
the haitff Bake it in a dish or raised crust, and when 
cold fill up with savoury jelly. 

For pigeon pib, stun mur or six pigeons with a force- 
meat of parsley, bread-crumbs, and butter, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Lay them in the dish breast downwards, 
upon a rump-steak, adding the yolks of four or six hard- 
boiled eggs and a gill qf water. Lay on the top another 
steak, cover with puff-paste, brush it over with the yolk of 
egg, and put in the centre of it three neatly-trimmed feet 
of the pigeons, or one foot on each side. Bake about an 
hour. Or the stuffing may be omitted, and the pigeons 
cut in halves. 

Mince-meat — Take four pounds of raisins, stoned, and 
four pounds of currants, washed clean, four pounds of 
apples, six pounds of suet, and half a fresh ox-tongue, 
boiled, half a pound of candied orange-peel, ditto candied 
lemon, and a quarter of a pound of citron, all chopped ; 
the juice of three oranges and three lemons, with the peel 
of two grated ; half a pound of moist sugar, two glasses 
of brandy, two of sherry, one nutmeg grated, a spoonful 
of pounded cinnamon, and half an ounce of salt. Mix all 
these well together, put the whole into jars, and keep it 
tied over with bladder. A little of this mixture baked in 
tart-pans with puff-paste forms mince-pies. Or peel, core, 
and chop finely a pound of sound russet apples, wash and 
pick a pound and a half of currants, stone half a pound of 
raisins, and let both these be chopped small. Then take 
dway the skin and gristle from a pound of roast beef, 
and carefully picl^a pound of beef suet ; chop these well 
together. Cut into small pieces three-q^uarters of a pound 
of mixed candied orange, citron, and lemon peel; let all 
these be well stirred together in a large pan. Beat or grind 
into powder a nutmeg, half an ounce of ginger, and a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, the same of allspice and 
coriander seeds ; add half an ounce of salt, and put these 
into the pan, mixing them thoroughly. Grate the rinds of 
three lemons, and squeeze the juice over half a pound of 
fine Lisbon sugar, mixed with the lemon peel ; pour over 
this two gills of brandy and half a pint of sherry, 
these ingredients be well stirred, then cover the pan with 
a slate ; and when about to use the mince-meat take it 
from the bottom of the pan. Or, to make mince-pies with^ 
out meat^ carefully prepare as before directed a pound and 
a half of fresh beef suet, and chop it as small as possible; 
Stone and chop a pound and a half of Smyrna raisins ; 
well wash Ai^d dry on a coarse cloth two pounds of cur- 
rants ^ peel, core, and cut small three pounds of russet 
apples ; add a quarter of an ounce of mixed cinnamon and 
mace in powder, four cloves powdered, a pound and a 
half of powdered sugar, a tcaspoonful of salt, the juice of 
a lemon and its peel finely grated, and a tablespoonful of 
mixedxandied fruit cut very small. Let all the above be 
wdl xmxed together, and remain in the pan a few <Uys. 
When you are about to make mince-pies, throw a gill of 
brandy and the same of port wine into the pan, and stir 
together the mince. Line the required number of patty- 
*pans with properly-mado paste ; fill from the bottom of 
m pan, cover, and^bake quickly. % , , 

^ tomoH Mince-meat is made as follows : -Peel thinly 
two buttons, and boil the peels till tender enough to be 
beaten into a paste ; to which add four sharp apples^ 
peeled and chopped, half a pound of chopped suet, one 
pound p( currants, and half a pound of good moist sugar. 
Sfw ttie whole well together, adding the juice of two 
and twd dunces of candied orange, lemon, and 


PORTMANTEAUS AND TRAVELUNG-BAGS. 

Th£ modem fiicilities for travelling have called into 
existence a great number of convenient and usefol descrip- 
tions of portmanmaus and travelling-bags of various de- 
signs and dimensions. In these articles, owing to several 
reasons, cur English manufactofies are able to produce 
goods which are much superior to any that can be im- 
ported from abroad, dthpugh some of the inferior descrip- 
tions of bags are brought into this country from France, 
and more especially from Germany, and have a consider- 
able sale, on account of their greater cheapness. This is 
the result of the lower value of skilled labour in foreign 
countries ; and if the very best style and the greatest 
endurance arc not desiderata, an advantage may some- 
times be gained by purchasing these things. The special 
superiority of the English makers in the heavier class of 
goods is chiefly to be attributed to the greater develop- 
ment of the papier-m&ch^ manufacture in this country— 
that article being largely used to strengthen the less ex- 
pensive sorts of portmanteaus — and to our greater profi- 
ciency in the art of tanning, which enables us to produce 
better leathers for those of the more costly description, 
which are formed exclusively of that substance. 

The materials chiefly used in this manufacture are the 
leathers known as basil — which is a tanned sheep-skin — 
cowhide, and morocco, which is goat-skin dressed in a 
peculiar manner with sumach, and the surface of which 
IS marked with the graining so well known by having 
little engraved balls of boxwood rolled firmly over it by 
the workman. Pig-skin, which is, from its fine appear- 
ance sometimes used, is not considered to be so good for 
the purpose as any of the above. Less expensive than 
leathers are American leather-cloth, which is made of a 
variety of qualities, and which is therefore widely distinct 
jn its powers of endurance, although even in the best far 
inferior to red leather, of which it is an imitation ; and 
sail-cloth, which although it does not possess the enamel 
and consequent brilliancy of American cloth, is far better 
suited to stand the rough usage to which all travelling 
packages are exposed, and is consequently a material to 
be highly recommended for foreign travel, or whenever 
lightness and moderate cost are important considerations. 

In the manufacture of a portmanteau the pieces of 
leather are first cut out, and brough|; to the necessary 
degree of stiffness by being saturated with paste. A solid 
leather portmanteau, which is the most expensive and 
best, is made exclusively of cowhide, and from the 
strongest and most valuable parts, viz., from the shoulders 
and belly. But those which are made of thinner and in- 
ferior leather, such as the poorer cowhide or basil, require 
to be strengthened by being pasted upon millboard or 
strawboard. In good articles this is made, like brown 
paper, from hemp, such as old ropes or old sails ; but in 
inferior articles the cheaper board made from straw is 
:&equcntly used, which is, on account of its brittleness, less 
suited to the purpose. Sometimes, more especially in hat 
and bonnet boxes, of which the outer covering is usuaHy 
basil, a thin board of real wood, technically known as 
scale-board, is used for strengthening. When the different 
pieces are stiffened and set, the locks are riveted on ; the 
straps, which are, for the sake of strength, made of the 
best cowhide, are sewn on with strong waxed thread, and 
the different parts are sewn together with the same. Some 
of the better portmanteaus are also, for additional strength, 
riveted together with copper rivets. Before lining, a 
coating of brown paper is pasted in, smd the lining itself^ 
which is of the strongest and best ricking, is then sewn 
into its place. Pockets, when they ate introduced, are 
usually of American clothe Whenever either American 
or sail-cloth is used instead of leather, glue is csttplc^ 
as a stiffening; material instead of paste. The etmihafedi 
leather used upon some of the cheaper travdHttj^bii^ 



TEXTILE FABRICS 

though it looks well at first, suffers much more quickly 
from wear than do the less snowy materials. The foun- 
dation of the leather-cloth is a stout grey unbleached 
calico, which is covered by machinery, while it passes 
over a roller, with a composition consisting of a number 
of ingredients, among which boiled linseed oil, turpentine, 
lampblack, and zopissa <&re the most important. After 
this has been dried at a high temperature, the cloth is 
rolled, rubbed smooth with pumice-stone, painted, and 
finally varnished. 

The ordinary form of portmanteau is too well known to 
need any description. One of a good serviceable size, 
that is, one large enough to contain a dress coat at full 
length, would cost, in solid leather, by the best makers, 
from to ^8 ; but a useful article of the same dimen- 
sions is to be bought for about ^3. Such a portmanteau 
would be about 36 inches by 18, with a depth of 16. 
Smaller ones are of proportionate prices ; one in solid 
leather, 18 inches by 12, and 7 in depth, would cost 50s. 

Between the portmanteau and the travelling-bag there 
are several ingenious modifications, which combine, to a 
certain extent, the advantages of both. Most of the 
makers manufacture an article of which the upper portion 
opens at the top and forms a bag, while this opening 
backwards from the front side, gives access to the square 
bottom portion, which forms a small portmanteau. 

The ordinary travelling-bag is less expensive. One of 
medium size, say 18 inches by 14, will cost in cowhide, 
about 25s. ; and may be had in waterproof enamelled 
leather at as low a price as los. The “ Square Mouth '' 
bag is an improvement upon the shape of the above, 
inasmuch as the opening is of the same width as the 
bottom of the bag, which thus admits of more convenient 
packing, and involves less creasing of the clothes. The 
old-fashioned carpet-bag is now little used, from its 
inferiority both in point of appearance and in power 
of resisting wet weather. 

The shallower bags known as railway hand-bags are 
generally made with outside pockets. A good one in 
cowhide, 16 inches long, would cost about £2 ; in morocco 
the expense would be rather more ; in basil considerably 
less. 

TEXTILE FABRICS IN DOMESTIC USE.— VII. 

COTTON [continued from p, 339). 

The finest description of calico is known as long-cloth, 
which is used for shirting and various articles of clothing. 
This is not made nearly so wide as those qualities used for 
sheetings, being seldom over a yard. A good sample of 
long-cloth will be found to be very durable, and in this 
as in all other cases wherein textile fabrics are concerned, 
it will be found to be far more economical to purchase 
that of the best quality. Perhaps more money is w^asted 
in the purchase bad calico than in any other textile 
fabric. It is of course obtained for real service and hard 
work* Unlike a great many of the fancy textures, it can- 
not be used for decorative purposes ; and cons^uently, 
durability is one of the primary good qualities it should 
possess. If this is not obtained, obviously it is of no ser- 
vice whatever, and the money expended in its purchase is 
entirely thrown away. 

Besides the extensive applications of the plain cotton 
fabrics which have already been noticed by us, the same 
material is now produced, bearing upon its surfkce a 
printed pattern, which renders It suitable for morning 
dresses, and various articles of clothing for dltldrea. It 
need scarcely be said that this branch of cotton maxmfac* 
ture is one of, the utmost extent and iih{Kurtance ; as all 
know that in many fiaimilies in humble life, silk and other 
similar fabrics are unknown, and that crnisequiTfitfy ihe 
Sunday dress is like that of the weekday^ ence^ that it 
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cleaner, and perhaps of a rather more gay pattern. Vary 
pretty and serviceable dresses indeed may be made irf 
cotton prints if selected with taste and care, and they will 
be found far better than some of the trashy imitadc^s of 
silken and woollen fabrics which are now manufactured 
apparently for the simple purpose of deceiving the' un^ 
wary. 

Some manufacturers are not over scrupulous ks to the 
means which they employ in order to produce brilliant 
effects of colour. Bright tints the puWic will have, and 
in order to meet the demand, this brightness and bril- 
liance is often produced by means of chemical processes 
which materially injure the texture of the cloth. As a 
vegetable substance cotton requires careful treatment 
with chemicals, especially acids, or it will, if not alto- 
gether destroyed, be so weakened as to be liable to tear 
and break under the slightest strain. This is frequently 
observable in some prints. We have observed a print 
dress, the pattern of which consisted of a small red cross 
upon a veiy dark ground. In this case the red portions 
of the fabric were rendered so weak by the chemicals 
employed that they very speedily were worn through ; and, 
after some slight wear, they could all be easily removed 
completely up to the edges of the design, by merely rub- 
bing the cloths smartly together, while the darker portion 
of the material remained uninjured, and as good as it ever 
was. 

It is, however, clearly impossible to offer any hints upon 
the selection of colours in calico prints, as almost every 
day fresh improvements are made, by which more brilliant 
effects of colour are produced, and this without injury to 
the fabric. One thing, however, is certain— namely, that 
the more of the texture is left uncoloured, or only slightly 
tinted, the greater will be the probability of its serviceable- 
ness and durability. » 

Besides these remarks on the selection of colours, very 
little need be offered upon the purchas*e of cotton prints. 
As in the case of plain textures, the closeness of weaving, 
thickness, and freedom from dressing should be tested ; 
and if only ordinary discretion be used, and a fair price 
paid for the article purchased, there will be no difficulty in 
securing a material which will render a good return for 
the money expended upon it. In many cases, however, 
printed cotton fabrics fade and lose their colour throqgh 
injudicious treatment. Like those of wool, these fabrics 
also require some little care in washing, which if given 
will not only insure greater durability, but a far tetter 
appearance as long as the material lasts. For instance, a 
cotton print will become faded and spoiled in the first 
washing if soda or washing -powder be used, and the 
colours will often start if the prints be left wet for too long 
a period after having been washed. The best plan to adopt 
is that of making up a good lather of pure ye|low soap, 
taking care to avoid that of the commonest quality, which 
often contains potash and other powerful alkalies. Into 
this the print should be placed and thoroughly cleansed in 
the usual manner, but not boiled. When perfectly cleaned^ 
the fabric may be rinsed, to remove any remaining soap, 
and, finally, drawn through a bath of clean cold jfoter in 
which has been dissolved a little common salt or alum. 
This will fix the colours, and after this treatment the 
print may be wrung out and dried in the usual mannari 
except that this latter process should be effected atf 
quickly as possible. It may be as well to state thar 
cotton fabrics of al}. descriptions a.re almost instantly 
destroyed by any of the more powerful acids, such, for * 
instance, as nitric or sulphuric. If much of either of 
these be spilled upon them, it will be very difficult to 
save them ; hut if the damage be not very extensive, they 
should be at once placed in, or the parts affect^ be 
brushed over with, a strong solution of carbonate? of 
soda, in turn should be washed out of the ffihile 
ns quickly as possible. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

Tbis intolerable nuisance^, which in the old times was 
eatpeiienced in almost ever/ household, has of late years 
gready occupied the attention of both landlords and 
tenants. It may arise from various causes, either 
from ne^ect or ignorance on th< 
the defective setting of the stove or range, or the lack of 
the necessary currents of air. To those who study health, 
comfort, and cl&nliness, this subject must be of great 
interest, and any practical and lasting remedies of an 
inexpensive nature will be favourab^r received. It is the 


ciplea to bear in mind is, that a curront of cool stir should 
ht adrnitted into the room to drive up the chimney the 
heated air and smoke in such a manner as to prevent its 
return. The following contrivance to obtain uie proper 
current of cool air which cannot otherwise be produced, 
may be adopted with great advantage. 

ards 

or ground of the room, having an opening in the outer 
brickwork of the wall, the other end to open under the 
fender, which perforate with sufficient holes to cover 
the space of a square foot ; the draught entering will force 
the heated air to ascend. A regulator, to prevent an 



writer’s object to place before his readers plans for the 
remedy^ of this domestic plague of a concise, general, 
economical, and thoroughly practicable nature, and so to 


sbuild, are controlled by the currents of air either from 
above or below, or both ;* and thes^ must be regulated 
• In a manner calculated to produce the effect sought, 
ft is almost generally known that heated air expands 
a3^ rises I thus, for instance, the hot air in a room win 
be nearest the ceiling, and the cool air below nearest the 
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• td:^ter the room either Irom a window, door, or^me 
ventilator, otherwise it will find its way in from t]^ 
' and by its v^ight force down the heated 

doniequentfy, the smoke. Thus one of the first prin^ 


‘ undue amount of air entering, must be attached to the 
tube, and worked according to the draught. Where the 
building is constructed so as not to admit of a plentiful 
supply of external air, this latter contrivance would, of 
course, be unneccesary. 

Some of the principal defects in the build of chimneys 
are sharp angles, or ornamental pots placed thereon, 
which arrest the free current of air and allow soot to 
collect, and thus foul the chimney. fSee Figs, i and s.) 

The improvements recently introduced into registered 
stoves are ouch a# to allow the opting to be regulated i4 


chipiney, whiih^ being unduly powerful, not only caiyies k 
vast ammnit of nm;t from the )rpom, but causes sm 
sary uraste of fuel (See Tigi 3 and 4.) •- 

The higher the temperatuie of the room is, the more 
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powerful effect will the introduction of cold air Jiave Upon 
the chimney, by forcing the heated air upwards, and thus 
preventing the descent of the smoke. 

Some kinds of stoves which have of late years become 
much in vogue in fashionable residences are apt to favour 
smoky chimneys ; but by a little contrivance this may be 
to a great extent remedfed, by contracting the apertures 
and other hollow parts* Apertures and hollows around 
stoves are apt to divert the upward current of air, which 
should pass freely up the chimney, so as by its force 
to expel the smoke from it. 

The “ louvre back,” designed by Sylvester, is very in- 
genious and effective. (See Fig. 5.) It consists of iron 
plates, placed at the back of the range. The chimney 
thus Incomes contracted, and upon opening one or more 
of the plates the rush of the current of fresh air forces 
the heated air and smoke upwards. This method can be 
applied to most of the ordinary open ranges in use. 

Another mode can be adopted in the case of the use of 
the old-fashioned grate, by the introduction of a “ back- 
draught” plate, without necessitating the enclosure of the 
range, which assists in rapidly carrying the heat and 
smoke upwards. 

Where fires are lighted in two rooms adjoining, it 
sometimes happens that one will smoke ; this is caused 
through the air ascending in one fireplace exceeding in 
force that of the other, and the air becoming rarefied, 
the tendency being that the one with the lesser draught 
allows of a downward current of heat and smoke, and 
this mainly arises from want of sufficient air in the room. 
To remedy this, the chimney must be contracted, and 
a pot placed on the top, to assist the up current and ; 
impede the down. | 

One of the most frequent causes of smoky chimneys is i 
owing to the shortness of the chimney itself, or where | 
the chimney-stack is overhung by tall buildings. The ! 
most complete and effectual cure for this is the Archi- j 
medean Screw Ventilator. The apparatus is intended for 
the double purpose of curing smoky chimneys and the | 
ventilation of rooms ; and in appearance very much re- 
sembles an ornamental chimney-top. The Archimedean 
screw is shown in Fig. 6, and it is so drawn as to show its 
eonstructioh ; though, when working in the ordinary way, 
the screw is surrounded by a tube or outer casing. The 
screw is worked by the action of the wind on the vanes 
shown in the same figure, and the least force of wind is 
sufficient to revolve the screw, which has the effect of 
producing an exhaust, which, being drawn upwards, 
creates an up draught ; while the construction of the 
revolving hood is such that, however strong the wind 
may he, nothing can possibly be blown down. This 
shows how serviceable this invention must be on chimneys 
contiguous to high buildings, &c. 

Figure 7 shows how very ornamental the ventilator 
may be when affixed to villa residences, or when ap- 
pli^ to halls or public buildings, for the purposes of 
ventilation only. One very important advantage of the 
Archimedean screw is that it not only prevents down 
draughts, but clears the chimney of all onnoxious gases 
and sulphurous smells, such as sometimes descend when 
there is no fire in the room below. 

In the case of buildings where the walls are unusually 
Uiin, which will be found to be the case with houses 
run up by speculative builders for the purpose of sale, 
the effect of the cool outer air will be great upon the 
chimney by cooling the curr^t of air therein, and, as 
before csmiained, causing it to descend. The remedies 
ftar this defect hitherto proposed have been such as to 
cause considerable inconvenience in their carrying out, 
and also great expense. They consist bf adding addi^ i 
tional thickness to the wall. In other cases ^Hewpi 
has been recommended, but it does not provided a 
rnanent remedy.' 




A great nuisance wdl often arise^ in ^t^e case oi 
ing chimneys, when the fire is burning in one and not in 
the others: In the latter case, provided t^; room?' 
but imperfectly supplied with air, the smoke 
other chimney will descend, and as in the case even of 
registered stoves, door seldom if ever fits closely, the 
apartment or apartments are rapidly filled with smoke. 
The only permanent and effectual remedy will bfe a top, or 
pot afiixed to the chimney, which will prevent the down 
draught. ' , , . . 

Perhaps one of the most complicated cases to deal, with 
is tliAt where outer or lower buildings have been attached 
to those of greater eminence, and a distinct communica- 
tion exists. These frequently occur in large public build- 

a having a large hall or space in the centre, with the 
buildings at either side, for offices, &c. The air in 
the body of the hall of the building will generally be found 
to be more rarefied than that in the offices or smaller 
apartments ; consequently, upon opening the doors of the 
same a rush of air is produced, which upon passing from 
the building, causes a supply of cold air to collect around 
the windows, which finds a passage down the chimney ; 
and in this case, through being itself of a low build, the 
effiect is considerable. The object to be most studied in 
such case will be to prevent as much draught or air pass- 
ing from the office as possible. This may be accomplished 
by a double, or a vey closely-fitting door. The grate also 
in the body of the building should be much contracted, 
and the chimney protected by a pot. This lattc^recau- 
tion must also be adopted in the case of the offices, in 
order to arrest the downward current. These remarks 
will apply to all descriptions of outer buildings of a low 
nature, communicating with the principal building ; and 
too much care cannot be taken that the smaller apartment 
is well supplied with air, and every means adopted that 
will tend to arrest the downward current. In many cases 
rooms constructed on this plan become totally urtfit for 
habitation when a fire is required, provided the foregoing 
precautions are overlooked. 

Much inconvenience from smoke will be occasioned 
where the roof of the building exceeds in "height* the 
top of the chimney ; for then the flow of the current 
of fresh air coming in contact with the roof, is arrested 
or driven back, and the ascending current consequently 
forces the smoke into the apartments below. The usual 
plan resorted to in such a case, is the raising of the 
chimney, causing expense and an unsightly appearance. 
This is unnecessary, as the simplest plan is to utilise the 
currents and draughts, and create an up-draught, which is 
accomplished by fixing a top, manufactured for the pur- 
ose. It would be well for all builder^ when .erecting 
ouses, of whatever elevation, to bear in mind that no 
brickwork (where it can be possibly avoided)ishQuld be 
allowed to interfere with the free current of air ; it has 
been $0 plainly demonstrated that smoke, in houses where 
this rule has been studiously adhered to, is seldom or ever 
known. The inconvenience of smoke through this pver- 
sight more frequently occurs in public buildings with 
ornamental or very sloping roofs, where a greater regard 
has been paid to appearance than to actual utihty aiui 
comfort. In addition to the expedient of the /current 
being occasioned through the roof, it may be similstrly 
effected through other structures in close prpximity|, 
Provided this greatly affects the current of fresh air, ftie 
grate must be thorot.ghly contracted; and a pot as bmre 
placed upon the chimney. 

Small dwellings built ngainst t^ hoiDses willinvarial^y 
suffer much/rom smolq^ chimneys, throug]b the cold air 
descending upon their roofs apd oy^powenng the upurard 
current from the chimney, which consequently forces the 
heirted air and smoke back into the apartment Variqui 
rfettfiwies have suggested in this case, but ihosw bf 
» an expesisive or unsightly Character ; ajod it is con$e<|uenuy 
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oioi <ioiisid.<^cid ftkes^^y iu>/rec»^^^ thciii^ bS ihaj? 
^iw)unt; it being 6 ^ oe^ to recommend ffie ^tidoit 
eimpie and ef?6nomical ^ command. It is ndt diilf 
necesSaxy in t^is case to prevent a downward cunent, but 
to assist the ascending ; and for this purpose the Ai^«! 
medean pot might be employed with advantage. We 
name the Archimedean, as it appeam to hs to be the 
best we have met with. This might be assisted by the 
occasional use Of a blower, but in most cases this will 
be found unnecessary. 

In very exposed quarters, chimneys of great eleva- 
tion, without any impediment to the passing current of air, 
will occasionally be found to smoke ; but with the ex- 
ception of the uppermost apartments, this rarely occurs, 
save in very windy weather, provided of course that there 
be no actual defect in the building of the chimney. In the 
case of an extraordinarily high wind, the smoke will be 
unable to emit itself, and a large volume consequently 
accumulating in the chimney a portion must return. 
Various protections to the pot have been devised, but 
principally of a defective character, through allowing the 
wind to settle in the pot, and thus to force its way down 
the chimney, or not giving sufficient passage to pass the 
smoke. No remedy as yet introduced is, in our opinion, 
so likely to prove effective under these circumstances as 
the Nonpareil Smoke Conductor with open coronet top. 

It will at times occur, though fortunately not often, that 
the chimney will be built too small to admit of a sufficient 
upward current. In this case the first thing to be observed 
is, that the grate be made as 
contracted as possible, and 
other means, such as a blower, 
should be used to assist the 
upward current. 

By no means the least difficult 
matter to remedy* is a smoky 
kitchen chimney, not only on 
account of its open space, but 
through the many impediments 
to which the free vent of the fire 
is subjected. In our modern large dwellings the intro- 
duction of the various patent cooking-stoves or kitcheners 
are in themselves a sufficient protection against srpoke, 
contrived as they are to supply a full complement of 
heated air with a great power of upward draught ; but 
these not being within the reach of all, on account of 
their costly nature, and from want of proper know- 
ledge of their use by servants in general, means of a 
simple and efficient character must be resorted to. It 
selddm or never happens but that a plentiful supply of air 
is to be obtained m our kitchens, which is of itself an 
essential advanti^e in dealing .with a smoky chimney. 
Althoughin building a kitchen chimney the builder usually 
allows ample space, he will be found to err at the upper 
portion or top, either by too sharp a finish, or fixing an 
inadequate pot thereon, through which the air and smoke 
cannot freely pa^, white the outer air is apt to enter. A 
full I3jinch diameter pot should be used The old- 
fashioned range* which is entirely open, c^ be con- 
siderably contracted by the introduction of two plates 
above the hobs, to close the cavity in the chimney, and 
two upright pieces of iron from the side of dther'bar 
‘^shoula be introdneed, so 4$ to confine the opening in the 
cninmey to the space imrt\ediately^ awve the nre. A 
• blqwer may also be Applied,' and should the imbke then 
not be butliiely. cured,, recou^e should be had to a pfdent 
smoice<^duiP;tdr^ the open coronet top^. ; ' 

^ tewi^als.haye from time to tune occupied 
' t j^friifrtion, and are doubdess impi^ant 


in dohnUedoh with smoke, but as no dSxnte%u& 


sss 

iWe bbOn mostpatroniaed, are the 'late Mr, 

' Billings. Simple in their Oonstmedou, have at times 
proved very efficacious, while on the other hand they have 
wholly friildd to^be pioductiVe of any satiifodbty' tes^ 
und^ Certain c<mdition6. They consist of fkt ptecei ot 
stone or earthenware, with a hole in the centre 
Fig. 8), which covets the top of the chimney, the hole 
being of sufficient size to admit of the smoke passing but 
freely, yet not sufficiently large to allow any undue current 
of air to pass down, ^ch chimney qr hole is protected 
! on either side by an Uprig^ piece of stone, which serves 
'as a protection from the draught (see Fig. 9). This 
latter, of course, supplies the place of the common 
chimney-pot, allowing the smoke to pass away at the 
side, and reducing to a minimum the chances of any 
adverse current of wind carrying it down the adjoining 
chimney. The size of the aperture in the fiat piece m 
stone must in all cases be regulated by the dimensions of 
the chimney which it is to be fitted to. For instance, one 
of a large construction will often require considerably 
diminishing, in order to shut out the cold, or admit of a 
proper upward draught. Another plan somewhat similar 
to the last has been introduced, whereby the top is roofed 
in, or a fiat piece of stone spread along the top of the 
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c4|t l»; Iflid for ftelr mtoiifecturo, pr 

it the nebst loq^ved introductions, and which 


upright pieces of some from end to end. 

We have endeavoured to lay before our readers the 
various causes of smoky chimneys, and some practical 
suggestions for the prevention and cure of the same^ and 
as the subject when lucidly explained is one of ordinary 
simplici^, it lies within the 
power of all to eradicate a nuis- 
ance so detrimental to health, 
comfort, and cleanliness. 

That the subject is being 
more studied by the builders 
of the present day is evidenced 
by the ‘ fact that oUr modem 
chimney stacks do not abound 
with those various unsightly 
forms of zinc ; for where plain 
rules have been laid down, pointing out the necessity of 
carefully avoiding all contiguous obstmetions to a free 
current of air, the admission of . oyer-draught, and the 
lack of sufficient, they have invariably been followed 
to successful . account. It may not, however, be out 
of place to add a few remarks which all eng 
in the operations of building would do well to 
The doors and windows of rooms should not be^ fitted 
so as to exclude all air, for special reasons, previously 
explained. All grates should be contracted as fat as 
priicticable, and hobs dispensed with, aS these tend 
to divert the upward current. The chimney should be 
as elevated as possible, and in no case lower than the 
roof, when possible to avoid it. The aperture should in 
all cases be protected. All outer walls of chimne^ 
should in no case be of less thickness than nine inches^ 
In the event of erecting a small house beside a 
or taller one. always protect your chimney-pots with 'a 
covering, ana do not build the chimneys tod wide;, In'lihe 
case of low chimneys the fire-place should nOt exceed tWo 
feet and a half in height. Where ah outer or ektra foom 
is constructed to communicate with the existing bifiMing, 
and where it is impracticable to constrtidt a toffy chimney 
against the main building, pay sp^idl attention to the 
Mowing rules Contract your grdte ’^ednffne your chim- 
ney to small dimensions let your fire^plade be low, abbut 
the height just previously mentio^d tl 'uise a blower 1 iplSde 
one or the terminate previously' steken of upon yopf 
enow|a sufficient supply Of fresh afr td 'itatdl 
eithev through arafieial means or othfe#l|e; 

Mowed out when the chini^l 


Jour _ 

Such simple ndese ^ , 

are consttmiimd, wfi|t cause the niiisfance of smoke tb wi 
thing of thepast^and save much after-ti^uble and ei^pei^ 
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WORKING IN HAIR. 

II. 

Flowers, of which we give an example in the carnation 
at Fig. I, are also formed of the prepared hair on gold- 
beaters’ skin ; but to give them the concave shape com- 
mon to natural flowers, ihe following expedient must be 
resorted to: — A small circular piece of stiff paper of the 
size of the flower must be first cut out, and rendered cup- 
, shaped by pressing it in the centre with a point of metal 
or ivory. This, for convenience in working, may be tern- 
TOrarily fixed to a sheet of paper with a 
little gum. The petals of the flower are 
cut out from the nair-covered skin, and 
gummed neatly within the cup, the edge 
of the second overlapping the first on 
one side, and being overlapped upon 
the other by the third, and so on until 
the whole is completed. In the illus- 
tration we have also shown smaller 
inner petals, formed of lighter-coloured 
hair. The centre may be finished either 
by cutting up hair into short pieces and 
working it with gum into a paste to 
form a small ball, or by affixing the 
half of a small pearl in this place, 
which latter has, perbaps, a more 
brilliant effect. When finished and 
dry, the flowers may be removed from 
the sheet of paper, and fastened in 
their positions upon the tablet. During 



having been gummed, must be arranged m their appro* 
priate positions along the stems, with the point of the 
camel-hair pencil. The grass around the base of the 
tomb may either be formed in the same matiner, or, if pro- 
ferred, drawn with Indian ink or sepia, like the tomb 
itself. 

A pretty design to which to apply hair is the Prince’s- 
fcathcr, shown in Fig. 2, which is also very popular. This 
is made of three distinct locks of hair, each of which will 
require to be separately manipulated. A small bundle of 
prepared hair, trimmed at its right-hand end, is laid upon 
the palette; the other end is tightly 
grasped by the thumb and finger of 
the left hand. Py slightly raising this,, 
the hollow point of the curling-irons can 
be placed beneath it, and drawn care- 
fully down to the opposite end. Grasp- 
ing both the handles, and the end of tne 
lock firmly, the former must be turned 
over about three times to make the curl,, 
which must be set by heating the irons ; 
this should be done by holding them in. 
the flame of a candle placed half-way 
between the hand and the curl, and 
keeping up the heat until the Curl be- 
gins to steam. Before removing the 
curl from the irons, it will be well to 
keep the left end from becoming loose 
by slightly moistening it with a wetted 
finger ; the curl may then be laid upon 
the palette, and secured with gum. For 


the time, however, that these are in preparation, other | fixing the curl itself, a needle dipped in gum may be 


processes will have to be attended to. The stems 
of these flowers are made in precisely the same manner 
as those of the wreath in Fig. 3, page 337 ; but the portions 
of hair which represent leaves are made by a method 
which we have not hitherto described. A small lock of 
hair is dipped in gum, laid upon a palette, and worked 
with the point of the knife and the camel-hair pencil 
into the reouired form ; here it is allowed 
to dry, and when dry, can be removed 
by merely warming the palette. The 
small intermediate sprays which give 
such finish and effect to the whole de- 
sign, may either be simply pencilled in 
with Indian ink (if the hair be black), 
or with such a colour as will match that 
of the hair; or the fine golden-hued 
filament of a peacock’s feather may be 
gummed down in these places. For the 
tic at bottom of the flower, fine gold- 
wire thread will be the most appropriate 
and beautiful material. 

Although in our own estimation the 
Tomb-and-Willow is not a pleasing de- 
vice, it is one held in such general favour 
by the public, when applied to working 
in hair, that we^ have considered it neces- 
sary to give a description of it among our examples, 
especially as the method of forming a willow will be 
found applicable to some other kinds of foliage. The 
tomb with its symbols must, of course, be painted upon 
the tablet with Indian ink or sepia. For the stem of 
the willow, a small bundle of hair, previously dipped in 
gum, must be laid upon the tablet, and worked into its 
proper position ; the smaller branches and twigs being 
fomied of a few hairs led out from this at the proper 
points, and curved into their appropriate positions with 
the point of the knife. If the stem itself should at any 
p^nt bjt found too much weakened by this separation, h 



passed through its eye, and the lock may be kept on 
the palette during these operations by a thin line of 
gum drawn just beneath the curl. To set the curl, h 
smooth flat piece of ivor^ metal, &c., should now be 
placed upon it, with a sufficient weight, and in about 
an hour the curl will be set, and may be removed from 
the palette by heating the latter. Upon transferring 
it to the tablet, some additional finish 
may be given in separating, Arranging, 
and smoothing the hairs, and in giving 
generally additional grace and beauty to 
its contour. The other two curls arc, of 
course, made and affixed in the same 
manner, except that one is made to turn 
in an opposite direction to that observed 
in the otlier two. The small sprays seen 
l^etwcen the curls are, in the design 
given, supposed to be formed of lighter 
liair affixed to skin ; they may, however, 
be painted, or worked in gold thread, or 
in feather filament. The band •by which 
the different parts of the PrinceMeathcr 
are bound together, is formed in the first 
place of a strip of white paper, enriched 
with two straight, and one zi^ag band 
of gold thread, surmounted by half pearls. 
If the hair should prove too short for making these 
curls, it is possible, with a little practice, to forrti them 
of two parts, joining the hair in a slanting line trough 
their centres. 

A single feather, without curls, is also a very suitabJCc^ 
device for carrying out in hair. The central line or quilf 
is formed in the samfc manner as th^stem of a flower or ^ 
tree, that is by saturating a fine bundle of hairs in the 
solution of gum, laying it upon the taUet, and wor&ing it 
into its proper shape and position wth the point of the 
knife. For the fringe of the feather, pieces of hair have 
to be cut to the proper length, vrhtch may either be equal . 


will be easy to increase it to its proper size by adding a for two ot* longer for the outer an^ shorter !for 
few new hairs. For the leaves, a quantity of hair nwst I the inner side,'liuch as is more frequently seen in nabirDd 
be cut into pieces of the proper length, and these, after I’liesthcrs *, it must be rOrtiiemberea, however, that thesff 
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pieces ought .not to be of the same length throughout the 
whole side, but longer for the centre than for either the 
bottom or top. When cut they must be soaked in gum, 
and then arranged in position against the stem. In doing 
this the actual curvature of a feather's fringe should be 
observed, and this may well be copied from a natural one; 
it will be seen that, at first the line curves outwards from 
the stem,^hen runs in an almost straight line, and finally 
curves inwards at its end. Feathers of this description 
may be made mofb ornamental by twisting them over at 
their top ends, while the bottom may be enriched with a 
tie of gold thread, or feather filament, or with a band of 
pearls. 

When a design of any spit is completed, any superfluous 
• gum may be removed by slightly damping with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in water, and gently scraping with the 
knife. It will frequently be found that a little uninten- 
tional space will have occurred between two parts of the 
design, the unsightliness of which may be remedied by 
putting in a line or tendril, in Indian ink or in colour ; 
while a little touching with the same materials, among or 
by the immediate side of the hair, will often conceal any 
inequality or imperfection in the work. 

The purpose to which hair-work is usually devoted is 
that of jewellery, though designs thus made are some- 
times mounted and framed, in the same manner as 
photographs and miniatures, for hanging upon walls. For 
mounting these devices as personal ornaments, brooches, 
lockets, bracelets, &c., of proper sizes and shapes are 
specially made and sold. 

THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.— LXX. 

Pitf NTING {continued from p, 335) : RECEIPTS FOR MIXING 
COLOURED PAINTS. 

StonhcolouK^y cWo^ ochre, umber, and white-lead. 

Red-lead, Venetian red, French yellow, 
and lamp-black, varying the shade or tint according to 
taste. Mix with boiled linseed oil and turps. 

Lamp-black and white-lead, with a little 

litharge. 

Dark Lead^colour. — White, black, and indigo. 

A Fine White Paint — To produce this take half a 
:|jallon of spirits of turps, to which add one pound of frank- 
incense. Melt it over a clear fire, strain and bottle for use. 
'fo each pint of this mixture add half a gallon of bleached 
linseed oil. Mix well together. Grind white-lead in 
spirits of turps, strain and make it fit for colouring by the 
addition of sufficient lead. If too thick, add more turps. 
This produces a beautiful paint, well adapted for internal 
work. * 

Comnofh Flesh-colour , — ^Add a small portion of red- 
lead to trhito-lead, and mix as usual with oil and turpen- 
tine. A finer quality can be produced by substituting 
lake and vermilion for red-lead. 

Poetrl Grey,^y[.\x togctlier in oil white-lead, red-lead, 
chrome yellow, and fine English Venetian red. 

iff/Mr.-f-Urind in turpentme Prussian blue, and other 
Wue in pure linseed oil. Add white paint until the shade 
of colour required is obtained* 

Siraw . — Mix in oil and turps white-lead and chrome 
^Uow; 

Combine vermiWon, Pmssian blue, and white- 
ka4 which mix in oii^nd turpeutine. • 

’ Cream,--- U\x in oil white and red lead, chrome yellow, 
wtdfriid EttgKsh Venetian red. « . „ 

oil and turpentine to French yellow and 
whiMead, and shade with Venetian red. 

< hidigo with white-lead, and with 

with « litde redgar N«pto yeUow^jWwtadu 


dT/r//.— Compound best lac and venfigris with Prussian 
blue and ceruse so as to form the required shade. 

Black,^Mix with boiled oil and turpentine vegetable 
black. This forms a good writing colour. 

Drah, — Either of the following, mixed with linseed oil 
and turps, forms a good drab : — White-lead, burnt umber, 
and a srnall portion of Venetiaif red ; white-lead, raw 
umber, and a little Venetian red ; French yellow, white- 
lead, and a small quantity.of Prussian blue ; a srnall por- 
tion of chrome green added to white-lead ; lamp-black and 
French yellow in small quantities, mixed with white-lead. 

Violet— Mix blue with vermilion, and add a small 
quantity of white. 

Salmon. — Shade with fine English Venetian red white- 
lead mixed in oil and turpentine. 

Chocolate, — Grind in boiled oil and turps Venetian red 
and lamp-blacl^ to which add a little red-lead. 

Orange, — Mix in oil and turpentine French yellow and 
red-lead. Another colour, more lasting than the former, 
can be produced as follows ’.—French ycDow and orange 
lead mixed in linseed oil and turpentine. 

French Grey, — Mix in oil and turpentine Prussian blue 
and white-lead, and shade white, vermilion, or carmine. 

Fawn, — Shade white-lead with ground burnt terra da 
sienna. Also produced by mixing vermilion, white-lead, 
and stone ochre. 

Peach Blossom. — Mix white-lead in linseed oil and tur- 
pentine, and shade with orange lead. 

Lighh Pine. — Take white-lead, umber, and spruce ochre, 
and mix in oil and turps. 

Green {Pea Green). — Grind in pure linseed oil one and 
s halt ounces each of burnt white vitriol and sugar of 
lead, one pound and a half of white-lead, three-quarters of 
a pound of blue verditer, and half a pound each of fine 
mineral green and precipitate of copper. This paint can 
be preserved for any length of time by covering it with 
water. The colour may be lightened by adding white- 
lead, previously ground in oil, and spirits of turps added. 
If required for painting large places, mix it with pale 
boilea oil, and if for purposes such as blinds, &c^ add 
white-lead, mixed as before, in boiled linseed oil. It will 
present a bluish tint. 

Green Grind in boiled linseed oil French 

yellow and Prussian blue, apart ; mix them until the 
required shade be obtained, when add a small quantity of 
burnt white vitriol. This latter will assist the paint to 
dry. A little Turkey umber may be added, or otherwise. 

It may also be made as follows Grind in oil, as 
before, chrome yellow and Prussian blue, and mix. 

Also take white-lead and verdigris ; double the quan- 
tity of the former to the latter, and mix in walnut oil. 

It can also be produced by mixing yellow with the 
verdigris. 

The* following will produce a good olive greens— Mix 
to the tint required yellow, black, and blue. 

Green (/nvisihle).—Mix in boiled linseed oil French 
yellow, lamp-black, and burnt white vitriol. The latter, as 
previously stated, will assist the drying. 

Green {Bright Varnish).— Grind in spirits of turps 
white-lead, and add about one-third of the quantity of 
verdigris, previously ground to a paste in linseed oil, and 
bind with a small quantity of resm varnish. Allow it to 
become firm, when add more resin varnish until it has 
a gloss. Shade with mineral {p:een, in .substitute for 
veraigris, if preferred, or Dutch pink. Use when warm. 

Yellow (Light), — Mix in linseed oil and turpentine 
white-lead and French yellow. Red-lead may be added 
at times. 

The following will also produce a good light yellow 
Raw terra da sienna and whitedead mixed in and 
turps. 

Yellow (Dark),— Add a small quantity of reddeadaiid 
litharge to French yellow, and mix in boded linSeed 
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Mix black and red ochre, and shade 
with yeHow ochre, mixed in oil, if required. 

Walnut five ounces of white-lead add two 

and a half ounces of red ochre and a small addition of 
umber and yellow ochre, according to the shade required. 
Figure with black, umb<^, and ochre. 

Red Mix inS)oiled linseed oil English Venetian 

red, and add sufficient red-lead, as a drien - 

Red (fjght )>. — Mix in boiled turps and oil one pound 
each of red-lead and Venetian red. 

Red (^Deep-coloured). — Vermilion, and a very small 
portion of pulverised Venetian red, mixed in oil. 

Carnation, — Compound white and lake. 

Vermilion Rose-pink and red-lead ground 

jn oil 

Wash in water until it leaves a red tint, one 
pound of spirits of wine and a quarter of a pound of fine 
gum lac ; dr)r and pulverise. Add additional spirits of 
wine, and boil by the heat of water, until the gum is 
I thoroughly mixed, then strain through a linen cloth, and 
place it in a jar or bottle well corked. It will give the 
.work a richer appearance to coat first with, silver paint. 
.Great care must be taken in the boiling that the ingredients 
do not take fire. A good imitation gold may be made by 
mixing burnt sienna, chrome yellow, and white^lead. 

DISTEMPER COLOURS. 

Peach Blossom Mix together orange lead and 

whiting. The whiting should be dissolved in water, and 
the orange lead ground in water previous to mixing. Add 
siz& and well strain, and allow it to form into a jelly. 

Pink, — Take rose pink and whiting, and having dis- 
solved them separately in water, mix to the shade desired, 
strain, and thicken with size. 

Dissolve separately in water French yellow and 
whiting ; add a small quantity of English Venetian red, 
strain and mix with size. 

IMac, — Grind well in water a little indigo, to which add 
whiting,, until it produces a dark grey. Mix together with 
a little rose pink, and well strain* 

Orange, — Dissolve in hot water one pound of gr^n 
copperas, and mix with four gallons of new lime- wash. 
Also, take French yellow and whiting, and mix with size. 

Dissolve whiting and water, and add indigo. 

Straw. — Grind chrome yellow in water, to which add 
some whiting previously dissolved in water. When the 
proper tint is obtained, add strong size. Strain through a 
sieve. 

Cherry-tree {Imitaiion). — Pulverised burnt terra da 
sienna and whiting, added to one gallon of water in which 
half a pound of glue has been previously dissolved. 

Salmon, — Having dissolved whiting in water, shade 
with fine English Venetian red. 

Grey (French), — Dissolve whiting in water, and colour 
with Prussian blue and lake, previously dissolved in water, 
according to taste. 

Grq^ (Light ),^Mix with whiting a small portion of 
lamp-black, until you have the shade required. 

Green, — Mix together and grind in water one pound of 
mineral green and three pounds of green verditer. Add 
size until it forms a jelly. This is well adapted for 
walls 

Also mix in water blue vitriol and common salt Insert 
cc^per plates until a green precipitate is formed, then, mix 
with whiting, and allow to dry. 

It can also be cheaply produced as follows i—Add one 
pound of whiting to four pounds of Roman vkrioL Boil 
with three gallons of water in a copper vessel, until well 
dissolved. Pour off and allow to .atand. Add size. 
Shad^ with Dutch pink or chrome yellow. 

Greens (Compound),— M\x^ according to taste, Dut^ch 
pink, indigo, and whking, and vaty me shade % the 
addition of blue , hr velknv*. 


- burnt umb^ ta ■ 

whiting previously dissolved in watet ^ Having obtaked 
the tint required, strain and mix with size. Also, dis- 
solve French yellow and whiting in wata^. Mix together 
till a fine colour is obtained. Add lamp-bla^, previously 
ground in vinegar, until the proper colour is produced. • 
Can also be tinted with Venetian red. ^ 

The -following is a scale of the average prices for 


Per Fpoli* 

Painting in on'in common colours, for plain skirtings, 
rails,' reveals, fte., when not exceeding six inches in d. 

width... ^ *.* *., ... •** *t* ...once j 

Ditto ditto twice i 

Ditto ditto three coats 

moulded, and above eight inches in width, in 

oil ... ... ...once 

Ditto ditto twice 

Ditto ditto three times 

Ditto ditto four times 

Plain cornice in oil once 

(Increasing |d. per coat.) 

Gutters, water-pipes. &c., sd., 3d., and 4d< per foot, accord* 
ing to number of coats. ^ ^ 

Copings, window-sills, &c.* in oU , ....once x 

Ditto ditto twice a 

Ditto ditto three coats 3 

Superior carved and cornice work, in oil once zA ' 

Ditto ditto twice 2} 

Ditto ditto three coats 3J 


Painiifig in Fancy Colours in Oil {two coats), per 

s. w. 

1 o 

o 8 

P 8 

o 8 

I 6 

o 10 


Patent greens and blue 

Light green 

Drab, French grc)', &c. 
Peach blossom and lilac 
Vermilion and lake 
Flatting 


Paifitif,\s^ in Common Colours in Oil. 


Per Yard. 

I 

... 8 


One coat 

Two do ... 

Three do 

Four do I ... 10 

If clearcolU-d, or compo work, id. extra per yard. 

If sanded or flatted, 4d. extra per yard. 

This scale of charges will be found most serviceable, as 
it will enable the householder to calculate the expense 
of executing any work, and will serve to guide him in 
checking the value of work executed. 


; PLAISTERS FOR DOMESTIC USE. 
ni. 

Rickets, Goutv and Rheumatic Joints, S(?rofu- 
LOUS Tumours, ^t,—Gdlbanum, Dissolve together 
I oz. of turps and 8 oz. of strained galbanum^ with which 
mix 3 oz. of prepared frankincense, also 3 lb. of dissolved 
lead plaisters. Take i oz. each of galbanum and gum am- 
moniacum, which dissolve and strain. Dissolve i oz. of 
beeswax, and 40Z. of litharge plaister, which add to the 
former and well mix. Is resolvent and stimulants 
Defensive or Strapping Plaister (being a basis 
for others).— Boil slowly until firm 1 gal. of oUvo 
oil, into which place 6 lb. of pulverised oxide of leail» 
taking care to constantly stir during boiling. The folkn^ 
ing ate also recammeiukd : — 

(Ph, A*.).— Litharge, 5 oz.; 

8 oz. Prepare same way. 


6 li\p oil, 12 02.; water, 


(Otto I^ohHke),—Add i pint of white vinegar to each 
pound of litharge used (each oz. of which is capable ol 
saturating i dr. of carbonate of potassa), add :he oil, as 
above directed, boil to a paste* Having removed kuota 
the fire, add i to i as much vine^ as before, and mhice 

&^h, D.),^OViy€ oi^ 1 gal ; $ lb. ; wadeSf i 
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7ll^;Gcm^ ^ ^ 4 ! 2f tedlibdd by bdtms 

tbapkd$ten Praereiice snpiud be given to those itceipts 
where, the prppoition of oil to Uthai^ is large, vvMch 
sbotild be a tinie$ the weight of that of the litharge. 
Great care must be observed that the vessel is perfectly 
clean. During the boiling constant birring must be kept 
up^ arid id the case of the larger quantity for the space of 
several hours. For this purpose use the spatula. The 
paste should be cooled by water; and well worked by the 
hand to render it perfectly white. 

Inflamed or Excoriated Surfaces, Bedsores, 
Burns, &c. — Mah^s, Well mix and boil together 32 
02. of olive oil with i Hi of genuine white carbonate of 
• lead, to which add i}1d. of lead plaister and 402. of 
yellow wax. Let all well amalgamate and cool, and then 
add 9 02. of pulverised orris-root. 

Glandular Enlargements, Liver Compijiints, 
^c,-^M^Curiai. Heat 1 dr. of balsam of sulphur, and 
with it thoroughly mix 3 02. of mercury, so as not to leave 
a single globule; then, by degrees, add i lb. of lead 
plaister, well dissolved. Stir well until thoroughly mixed. 

{Pk. E .), — Having heated and well mixed 9 dr. of 
olive 0x1 with 1 oz. of resin, allow it to cool, when add 
3 02. of mercury, and having disposed of the globules, 
add 6 02. of litharge plaister (melted), and well mbc. 

{Ph» £>,). — Dissolve 2 02. of resin, to which add 1 oz. 
of oil of turps, then 6oz. of mercury, disposing of the 
globules as oefore ; after which, mix 1202. of liquid 
litharge plaister, and move the whole until it forms a 
paste* 

Ringworm (DepiijVTORIEs Morrison^ sAdkeHve. 

Mix and stir to boiling, i pint of mild ale with 2 oz. of 
best flour. Let cool, when add 3 oz. of pulverised resin. 
Ffepiace upon the Are, and stir until boiling point Apply 
to affected part. , 

Facial Neuralgia, Sore Throat, and Painful 
Joints. — Mustard, This simple but universal plaister is 
composed of the flour of mustard, worked into a paste by 
the addition of vinegar or water, and is spread on linen 
and appliefl to the aftected part, care being taken to pro- 
tect the skin by a covering of a thin nature, such as 
muslin, &c. It should be allowed to remain but for a 
short period. 

Local Pains.— D issolve 2 02. of frankin- 
cense, to which add $ oz. of lead plaister and I o& of 
liquid extract of opium, reduced by i oz. of boiling 
water ; well stir, and allow to evaporate to a paste. 

Weakness of the Joints, Muscular Relaxation, 
of Iron* Reduce over a slow fire aoz. of 
frankincense and 8 oz. of lead plaister, add 1 oz. of sesqui- 
oxid#of iron, and stir the whole together. 

iEh* J5.).— Reduce 3 dr. beeswax, 6 dr. yellow resin, 
aaid 3 UK. of litharge plaister, to which add i oz. of oxide 
of Iron, pulverised with 3^ dr, of olive oil. 

\Pk* A).— Treat as in the first instance i oz, of pulverised 
peroxide of iron, Soz. of litharge plaister, and aoz. of 
Burgundy pitch. 

' To produce it in bulk, take 841b. of seasoned lead 
jester, 14 lb. of good coloured crocus martis, and 14 lb. 
of pulverised yellow resin, to which add 3 pints of olive 
ml,' and^ prepare as ^Pkt jE.). 

^ SCIATICA, and Stm Joints, Pains in the Back and Side, 
^niroat and Chest AflrectioAft,Nervousand LocalAffections, 
Sjblite; Varicose Veins, Heart Disease, Sprains, Bruises, 

^ Headache, She. — AflcoePs Porous* These plais« 

teri^iiirmch have obtained a Justly celebrated name both 
■^^iihd hi the Unitrid States, are the combined produo 
D#:Bdieeut,of South Carolina, Horace H. Day, and 
»y their presence an elects 
to ritfss liAo the syst^, invigbmtittg tl« musetes 
tone. In the case of headache^ 
r their efficacy is com* 


plete, and in the case of the riumerouO of the 

bowels, one applied to the navel will {Ubduce eaceOent 
effects. 

Bowels.— Royal Bath, Dissolve i ot; each of 
beeswax and tar, 10 oz. Burgundy pitch, and idol of 
black pitch well Strained. When cool add 2 dr, of eoCar 
pressed oil Of mace and .1 dr. Crmon oil. 

Abrasions, Excoriations, and Soft Corns,*-^ 
Soap* Reduce by heat t oz. resin, i lb. of pared Caste 
soap ; add 3 lb. lead plaister. Stir to a paste. 

Anti -asthmatic Plaister*— Pulverised camidioiv 
i| oz. ; diachylon, 1 oz. ; powdered opium, j oz. ; ana half 
a teaspoonful of sweet oil. Dissolve the diachylon in the 
oil, and after having removed from the Are, add the 
powder and spread the plaistcrs. 

Strapping Plaister and Basis for other Plais- 
TEns.—Isad. This is much used as a strapping plaister, 
and as a basis for other plaistcrs. To produce it, take 
61 b. of pulverised litharge, iqt. of water, and ’^1 gal. of 
olive oil* Boil and reduce to a paste. 

2^ Litharge, 5 oz.; olive oil, 12 oz.; and 30Z. water. 

3. Take to ea.ch i lb. of litharge li pint of olive oil and 
} pint of white vinegar. Evaporate until the scales of the 
litharge all but disappear. Cool, and add a third as ninch 
vinegar (gradually) as before. Boil to a paste. 

Sterry’s Plaister.— a nostrum very popular in 
London. Composed of ammoniac plaister of thePhanna- 
copoeia, or ammonia dissolved in vinegar, and ^spread on 
brown paper. 

Stimulant Plaister. — Strained gum ammoniaemn^ 

I oz. ; vinegar of squills, i oz. Mix by a gentle heat, and 
spread on leather. To be applied to the chest or 
stomach. 

Mustard Leaves.— M. Rigollet, the inventor of the 
convenient and efficacious substitute for mustard plahh 
ters, frees ground mustard of its fat oil, and after having 
thus secured its preservation, spreads it and makes k 
adhere, by means of a sticky coat of india-rubber, on 
sheets of paper, which may be cut into pieces of all 
dimensions. One leaf being immersed in water for a 
few seconds and immediately thereafter applied to the 
skin, will insure the result sought for. The leaves ase 
prepared by such a process that their strong^ is in no 
case altered by the dampness of the air, which always 
spoils that of mustard kept in canisters or drawerSi Tro 
circumstance, coupled with the neatness of its use, its con- 
venience, and safety, constitute the superiority claimed by. 
this new invention. No exact directions as to the time 
during which the mustard leaves are to be kept on am 
given, as tet must, as in the case of ordinary ptei s te rs ^ 
depend upon various circumstances. For bhikliien or 
delicate persons, a sheet or two of wetted blotting-paper 
may be interposed between the leaf and the skin. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

* 

Linseed Syrup for Simmer two tablespoonfids 

of linseed in a pint of water until it is reduced to hnlf; 
dien add the same quantity of strong vinegar, or teojKiii 
juice, together with three pounds of brown sugai- Lei il 
remain over a rather slow Are for two hours, and skim 
it frequently. 

Sage Cfvmm.— Boil a quart of cream, and afteni*ards 
add to it a quarter of a pint of the mice of the led 
sage, half a pint of sherry wine, and half a pound 01 
sugar. * 

To Preset^ Black Cherries.^%oi^ the cherries in suglaf 
and water until they are reduced to a pulp. Then add 
more cherries, and half their alight of loaf^ugairi m 
criritinue )to boil them imtil diey liecqme of the |ild|!ar 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Some general remarks respecting the more important 
qualities of boots which come up above the ankle, will 
guide the wearer in selecting the most serviceable kind. 

First, then, as to the CQSt. All leathers and workman- 
0 hip which arc not really appropriate can only end in the 
disappointment of the wearer as to the time the boots 
last, and as to the pleasure of wearing them. And the 
purchaser should not be tempted by the attraction of the 
reduction of a few shillings in price, to select articles 
' which most probably are ' 
inferior in material and 
workmanship. Low price, 
we must remember, is not 
always synonymous with 
real cheapness. 

Such boots should be 
fftadfi to measure^ by a man 
who understands the pur- 
pose for which such boots 
are intended. The reason 
of this is that different 
men’s legs and feet vary 
considerably in size ana 
fulness; one man has a 
foot long and thin, and leg 
to match, whilst another, 
with an equal length of 
foot, will have a much *• 

fuller ankle and calf. By a 
skilful workman, making 
from measure, all the 

peculiarities of the wearer . 

will be met and compen- * 

sated for in an appro- 

priate way. sate 

ready-made work of this 

class, the goods 

cut to sizes, varying from 

each other to the extent 

in length of one-third of 

an inch; but a man’s 

foot may be rather less 

or rather more than one- 

third of an inch as com- 

pued with the size sold. 

This variation is of more 
importance long work 
than short, because the leg 
of the boot is cut in a given 
proportion to the length p.. 

of the foot; hence, if a 

man who has a long foot and thin ankle and calf, buy a 

E air of shop boots of the class called Wellingtons, Napo- 
;ons, or hunting boots, he will find them of the right 
length, but too broad in the tread and in the leg. This 
want of harmony with his real measure will produce a 
considerable amount of discomfort in wear. 

They should be hand-closed. The difference between 
hand-c.osed and machine-closed work we have before 
alluded to, in reference to ladies’ work ; but in this kind 
of work the thickness of the leather and the rough wear 
such boots arc supposed to be suited to resist, render 
it necessary that the hand of a skilful closer” should 
manipulate every scam. By his skill the seams will become 
as supple as the broad leather of the boot, and capable of 
irearmg to itit last without letting in water or without 
tipping. 

Not only this, but in the closing of the seams by band 
an elasticity is secured, by which the boot pulls oreadily 
over the broad part of the foot, the heel and instep, and 


rebounds to its place again when on^ whereas in machine- 
closed work there is no elasticity in the seam, but only 
in the leather of the upper, which' is not enough to give 
spring, or, as it is technically called, draught, to the boot 
To distinguish a pair of handAdosed boots frbm a 
machine-closed pair is very easy. In hand-closed work 
^ the seams are flat, and in most cases the upper, at the 
! part where it is seamed, is no thicker than the heather at 
any other part of the boot ; but, in machine-closed work, 
the leather of one part must be made^ to lap over the 
other part, thus producing a double thickness; and if, as 
sometimes is the case, the seam is made in the same way, 

J that is, by putting the 

j| leather together and sew- 

a ifig through and through 

there is always a much 
— — greater thickness at the 
\ seam. Such a seam as 

^ 1 suitable for work 

^ t 9 of the Wellington or 
i 1 9 Napoleon kind of boot 

I never be made by 

L y/19 machine stitching, and 

the parts about the instep 
and heel must be deficient 

The same remarks 
apply to the bottoming 
or ‘‘making,” as the sole- 
ing process is called ; all 
** boots of the class named 

should be hand-settm^ and 
not “riveted” or “pegged,” 

L that is, put together with 
brass or wooden naila. 

In hand-sewing there is 
no4an*ger of any metallic 
action on the leather 
which would cause it to 
break or rot ; such boots 
are much more pliant to 
the tread of the foot, and 
they can be repaired with 
much greater chance of 
keeping up their first 
pleasantness of wear. 

They should be made 
of heavy calf or of cow^ 
hide, which has been 
tanned and dressed so 
as to remove the skin as 
little as possible from , its 
natural state, far as 
appearance goe% the^ 
should be free from all decoration or fancy work ; their 
whole appearance should be as if they could be worn 
through any amount of mud, snow, sleet, rain, and even 
flood, and come out none the worse. 

They should feel supple when handled, and mn the 
soles, when forced, should have a small amount of spring 
in them. 

The boots to which" these preliminary remarks a{^y 
are known in the trade as “ long work,” and the following 
is a description of the more important of this class. . ^ 
Fig. I is a boot which has not been much in the traite 
or worn by the public, yet it possessA, under the form We * 
give it, some very valuable traits ; it is one which deserves 
to be worn, and would do good serviee dn winterly e|idf 
wet weather, eomblning as It does the ordinary bo^.aiiil 
a short gaiter. From this it is caked the ^gaiter 
The form is a modidcatton^ of the short Wel{higtqo« h 
bo(W.,.whk;h in considmable favour sostie ysofS 
ago. . Fig. s diows theappeatauceeffheliKiot 
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position It looks like a order, in accordance with the directim^ previously given 
w?** weather c^e on, jn these pages, will stand any amount of rain, snow, and 

the boot IS buttoned over outside the trousersi and looks even water up as high as thethieh. Hence it is also used 

u 11 ^ ^ protect the mariner when on deck 

^peaking of gatters, we may perhaps be allowed to from the constant wash of the sea in bad weather- It is 
make a remark or two on the singularly clumsy and inap- also worn as a 6shing-boot, and with it ardent followers 
propnatc character given generaUy to such articles- They ^ of Izaak Walton may wade up^to thoir knees in water or 


are made of thick unpliabTe leather ; when taken off they 
cannot be wrapped up easily. If they arc put on, and 
during a joumoy a person has to stay for awhile in*doors, 


mud, and come out none the worse. 

The suggestions we have made respecting boots and 
shoes will be found useful in guiding the selection of 


— - » - , ^ , ' I kfl gUlVilllU LllC aClCViiUU U1 

he has frequent^ no convenient alternative but to keep ; walking and other boots, with due regard to usefulness 


them on. With a boot similar to the one described, he 
has but to put his trousers inside or outside, as the nature 
of circumstances may require, and his dress will be suit- 
able to the occasion. * 

Fig. 3 is a boot which in modern parlance is called a 
Napoleon. It is either worn as a walking-boot or a 
riding-boot, for which purpose it was originally intended. 
It is a v^ry handsome boot, and is derived from an old- 
fashioned Austrian boot called the Hessian. 

As it is a boot, as we said before, which either suits for 
riding or walking, in bad weather it re- 
commends itself to those whose avoca- 
tions^ require them sometimes to be 
abroad on horseback and sometimes 
on foot. It is made with a moderately 
thick sole, and possesses no peculiar 
features beyond what have been men- 
tioned. 

Fig. 4 is a riding or hunting boot j 
a similar form to this is also called a 
butcher’s boot, such a boot being worn 
by butchers in the slaughter-house. 

We shall only speak of it as a hunt- 
•ing boot, because if used as any other 
it maybe looked upon as a Napoleon 
with a square top. As a hunting-boot 
it will be seen that it .must be worn 
with under-breeches. 

All long work, of course, necessitates 
a change in the trousers as at present 
worn. When the Hessian boot was in 
fashion tight-htting pantaloons were 
worn with buttons at the bottom of 
the leg, by which they could be made 
to fit close, and the boot could then 
be pulled on over them without diffi- 
culty ; but those who wear a Napoleon with the pre- 
sent style of trousers must strap or tie their trousers 
tojhe ankle before the boot can be got on, hence 


and citononiy. 
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GARDENING.- 

THE cottager’s GARDEN. 

The aim of a cottager in his garden should be to get the 
greatest quantity of really useful vegetables and fruit that 
the ground is capable of producing ; this cah only be 
done by constant attention, and doing everything in its 
proper time, or as near to it as his leisure time wifi allow, 
and doing it well and thoroughly. He 
should grow chiefly those kinds that 
arc known to do well in his neighbour- 
hood, attempting only small quantities 
of those that usually succeed but in- 
differently. The rules for his guidance 
here given are generally suitable, but 
as no rule should be followed without 
reason, local circumstances may some- 
times make it necessary to modify some 
of them to suit particular cases. So. in 
respect of the kinds of seeds, &c., tnat 
are the best adapted to the cottager’s 
use, the accompanying list is selected 
for hardiness, weight or quantity of 
crop, general certainty of doing well, 
and low price consistent therewith; 
but where there arc favourite varieties 
of the most useful vegetables and fruit 
known to do well in particular locali- 
ties, they may perhaps wisely be used 
instead of those named in the list. 
Cleanliness, order, and neatness 
should be constantly maintained; if 
possible, never let a weed get ah 
inch high. Weeds rob the soil of its 
goodness, and keep the light and air from the plants 
among which they grow ; and if they are allowed to 
seed, they spread a emp a hundredfold more than 


the Napoleon is not so available for ordinary wear, there was before- The hoe should be used freely’ 
and we have therefore particularly noticed the gaiter among all growing crops ; it not only destroys thd 
lx>ot a| overcoming all objections. The hunting-boot weeds, but it loosens the top of the soil and lets the 
is sufsposed to have the concomitant of breeches. We air in, to the benefit of the plants, 
now proceed to give a description of its character. Its The principal tools required are a spade, a steel digging-' 
form .will be indicated by the illustration. It should fork of five tines, a shovel,, a scuffle or draw-hoe, a 
fit close about the leg, but the principal feature in connect a line, a dibble, and a barrow. 

tion with it is the bottom, which should be thin and pliant, Manure , — Every effort should be constantly made in 

Havte no shank piece,” or ridge, under the arch of the collecting everything that will rot into manure. If a pig 
Ibot, and a low heel. In connection with this subject, we is kept, so much the better ; let the manure fee wfeeeM 
have omitted the mention of jockey boots,” although away from the sty occasionally to some cdhylfeWt 
they are the emm of our Engli^ boot manufaoture*-*a place in the garden, and, in the case of home-gar^l^s, let 
branch in which we ^ stand alone and unrivalled^ We it be as far away from the homestead as ter the 

have not, however, gonpjinto the consideration qi this sake of bcalthi To this heap should fee adited aH the 
class of feoot, because they are so purely a specially; tfesut refuse of the garden and house \ ari4,,tf thete is tiiAc, or 
would be. of Ifttle general interest , . children to do it, coUect tee droppings friim tlm roadsi^^ 

F'ig^ S is a boot which is used for several different .puvr and in tee autumn all the IteyeS Can be got To 
posea One of these is as, a boot for riding in extremely this he^p shoiald be carried, dany tee house-stos ftofii 
bad weathen ^ It is made with buckles, which secure >it kiteteen^ .washteouse, and and if some mnd Cl 

reund the thigh, ind by undoing which a good i opening cesspool is made to teCeive tefe draihage of the 
made at the top of the l>Qot,thus0viu|^^aja^ this sHouUjl afen fee carried to it If there 5s no 
jon. 1 bedton^ is mute mhy be doi^ by a ,cdt$(ul andjperseV^ 

metiticnedt' Thte hoot^ in collecting mateti^s for mdiiure. This fegap 
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turned over occasionally, but always kept in as compact 
a mass as possible. 

In laying out tbe garden, usefulness should be the 
chief consideration ; the ground can be cropped to more 
advantage if all the walks are straight, and cross-walks 
square with the main walk or walks. Drift-sand from 
the roadside Is capital stkff to Surface the walks with. 
Cinder ashes will also do, but are dirty if close to the 
house., 

Drainage. — Heavy, wet land should be drained, if pos- 
sible. The cheapest way of doing it is with small faggots 
or pimps of hedge-clippings, tied up tight, to be laid in 
narrow trenches about two feet deep, the trench to be 
dug out as clean as possible, with a hard bottom, and a 
fall to some outlet where the water can get readily away. 
These drains may be laid from twelve to twenty feet apart, 
according to the wetness of the soil ; if two-inch d^in- 
tiles can be afforded, they will last much longer, and may 
be laid somewhat farther apart, the trench to be after- 
wards filled up with soil in either case. 

Fruit . — Too many fruit-trees should not be planted^ as 
they overshadow the grpund too much for the well-doing 
of the vegetables ; but it is advisable that some should be 
grown, especially apples, gooseberries, and currants, as 
they have a most wholesome influence on the health, espe- 
cially of cbildreh, when eaten as an article of ordinary 
diet, and not, as is too often the case, given to them im- 
mediately after a full meal.* The saluta^ benefit of fresh 
raw fruit, eaten in a rational manner, is not sufficiently 
valued in the cottager’s family. Those fruit-trees that are 
planted should be near the walks, that some portion of 
their shade may fall on them, instead of wholly on the 
cultivated ground. 

Trenching should be done on a portion of the gp'ound 
every year, sb that every bit is trenched up once in three 
years. In doing this work the mround should be dug up 
two spits or spades deep, and if the bottom or subsoil is 
good it should be brought to the top, and the old top-soil 
put at the bottom. But if the subsoil is gravel, heavy 
clay, or sour peat, it should be broken well up, and left in 
the bottom, and the top-soil turned over on it ; but a little 
of the subsoil may then be brought up and mixed with 
the top every time, so that in the course of a few years 
a good depth of a rich soil may he got. If manure is to 
be piit on, it may be done at the same tiftie, {dactng it 
between the two layers of soil, or it may be put on some 
time after the trenching is done, and dug in after the 
ordinary way. Ground that docs not require trenching 
must be plain dug, cither with or without manure. Both 
this and trenching should be done' as soon as possible 
after the plots are cleared of their crops^ so that the soil 
may be well weathered j and fork over with the stc^l fork 
all plots Biat have been trenched or du^ and arc lying 
fallow, as often as the top of the ground is dry enough to 
work well. This frequent moving of the soil has very 
much to do with making it fertile. 

Cropping the ground with vegetables should always be 
done in systematic rotation, so as not to have the same 
kinds of plants twice running on the sanfe plot of ground. 
All vegetable crops may be divided into three chief DlasseS 
or^ divisions:— I, The cabbage tribe, which' includes 
IpwcoJis, cauliflowers, borecoles, savoys, turnips, &c, 
2. Peas, hroad-beans, kidney-bean^^ and scarletrrunners. 

Root-props, Such as potatoes, carrots, parsnips,' beet^ 
c. The first and Second divisions should have the 
ground well manured $ but those of the third division are 
better giWn bn ground that is not manured directly for 
them, but that ha^ been hCavily manured hr the prMous 
crop, letting thebt follbW the crops in.fhe ftfst divisibn,1n 
prdi^nce to the second. Onion^, spltiaph, 

Jerusalem aitichokcs, leeks, and riwSshes, idl 
quire plenty of numuib, a^d may each fc^w or pi^ede 
any dther d^op. 


Beds of radishes may be sown broadcast, but all, other 
seeds that are to stand without transplanting diould bt 
sown in straight drills, as it is much easier to thm out, 
weed, hoe, and otherwise clean and tend, them. ,The 
smaller the seed, the less depth should they be buried in 
the sowing ; and if seeds come up too thickj thin out in 
good time, and never let any crop be too thickly placed, 
as a better crop can always be got if they have pfi^ty of 
light and air than if they are crowded. 

Rows of dwarf beans and peas should be not less tibao 
four feet apart; tall peas, on sticks, six feet ; scarlet* 
runners, ten feet if on sticks, or five feet if on the ground; 
rows of onions, carrots, parsnips, and beet, one foot 
apart; and the plants nine inenes apart in the rows ; 
coleworts or winter greens, turnip^, spinach, and lettuce, 
one foot apart every way ; ail the nest of the cabbage 
tribe, two feet, and always plant these firm. Celery may 
take the place of the early dwarf peas, and be right for 
distance, setting the plants nine inenes apart injhe row ; 
rows of potatoes two feet apart, and the sets one foot 
apart in the row, except those of the ash-leaved kidney 
variety, which may be six inches less from^row to row ; 
Jerusiem artichokes, eighteen inches apart -every way. 

Fruit. — ^Always deep trench the ground for planting 
fruit-trees and plants, but, unless the ground is very poor, 
they want no manure, except for raspberries, strawberries, 
and rhubarb— these three like plenty. Raspberries do 
best in light soil, and should not have their roots dug 
about afterwards, but may have a coat of manure 
laid on the top of the ground about their roots every 
winter. Rhubarb, strawberries, gooseberries, and cur- 
rants may have a dressing of manure, lightly forked in, 
taking care not to injure the roots. 

Fruniug. — Raspberries: as soon as the fruit is all 
gathered, cut away the old canes on which the fruit has** 
been borne, and thin out the new canes to five or six of 
the strongest, which will bear the next year’s crop. These 
canes must have the ends cut off in the winter, a foot or 
two, according to strength. Gooseberries bear their fruit 
on little short spurs on the old wood, and on the young 
shopts of the last summer’s growth. A good portion <$ 
these shoots must be cut away, in a general thinning 
order, taking them off at about two buds from the base. 
The older Ranches are not to be cut at all, unless any 
are worn out, or cross, or interlace and rub each other. 
Aim at getting the head of the plant to a good uniform 
shape, leaving the branches and shoots sufficiently far 
apart to admit the light and air to it* Red and white 
currants bear the fruit on spurs on the old wood ; all the 
young ^oots of the summits growth- to be cut back to 
two buds, except the shoot at the end of every branch, 
which may be shortened back one^half, and any that may 
be wanted to extend or complete the formation of' the 
tree. Black currants bear the fruit on the young wessd of 
^he past summer’s growth. Old, exhausted branches, that 
have few or no young shoots on them, may be cut dean 
out, and the remaind^ of the young shopts thinned out 
o prevent crowdii^. Apples, pearSf plums, and cherries 
o be pruned as little as pPssible, mpsely regulating tbe 
growth in young trees, so as fbnn good^haped neadst 
and to prevent crowding, and the. crossing and tuhUng 
of one branch against another. The cutting out of laxge 
branches should be avoided as much as possible, as 
tendii^ to make a fruitftil tree comparatively bairai for ^ 
some yesdrs after.'. > i i 

Our next, and concluding, article* will' consist of a 
calendar of gardening operatTons. 

The respective times indicated for the performance of 
the various op^tkms are, perhaps, more generally suit* 
able for the midland and south midland xotinries ^daf 
England. Farther north it will genamlly be necessary Os 
make the times a week or two later ; while south Md 
sou^-#est mk eariihr date may be taken, ' 
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COOKERY.— XCIL 

FRENCH D 1 SH£$, ETC {continiud /hm p, 340). 

Giu^on au Gras Ssl (Cafon Cooked, in Salt 
Singe and truss the capon, tie it round with stringy and cook 
it • in a stcwpan with stock broth, vegetables, parslejr, pep- 
■per, and nutmeg. When the bird is cooked sufficiently, 
which will be known when the wing yields to the pressure of 
the fork, take it out from the vessel and keep it in a warm 
lace. Then strain the liquor in which it has been cooked, 
oil it to the , proper consistence, and pour it over the 
capon. Sometimes some tnarmelade de tomaics or jus is 
added. 

Blanquette de Ckafton (Capon in a Ragodt of White 
Sauce).— Cut the flesh of a roasted capon into strips. 
Bruise the bones, and stew them in stock broth with 
parsley, chives, and thyme. After they have been on the 
fire for three^quaners of an hour, strain off the clear liquor. 
Then fry in a little butter parsley and chives chopped 
up, and pour over them the liquor in which the bones 
were boil^. Put some mushrooms in it, and when they 
are done, place in with them the slices of capon, and make 
them hot without boiling. Before sending this dish to 
table, thicken it with the yolks of two or three eggs beaten 
up, and flavour it with the juice of a lemon, or dsc some 
verjuice. 

Chapon en CroUte {Capon Cooked in Cake). — Cover the 
capon with slices of bacon, truss it, and cook it; d la braise., 
or else stew it in stock broth, with vegetables, pepper, and 
spice. When sufficiently cooked, strain the gravy, and 
boil it to the consistence of jelly, and put in it the capon, 
that it may become covered with it, and let it get cold. 
Then put in a stewpan some butter thickened with flour, 
, some milk, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Boil^ it down until 
it becomes thick, and cover the capon with it.' Afterwards 
coqt it thickly vwith bread-crumbs, and cook it vmder a 
hot cover until it becomes brown. Send it to table with 
any sauce that may be preferred. 

Canard Rdti d la Broche {Roast 'The young 

duck is^usually the most preferred for this puipose. While 
roasting it should be frequently basted with its gravy, 
mixed with lemon-juice. Roast duck is usually sent to 
table with sauce piquante. 

Canards d la Braise aux Navets {Ducks Dressed with 
Turnips). — Cook the duck in a pan just large enough to 
hold it, and lined with slices of ^con. Put in with them 
parley, chives, and thyme^ slices of lemon-peel from which 
the pips have oeen remov^, two carrots, two onions with 
two or three cloven inserted in them, and a parsnip. Season 
wkh salt, pepper, and spices, and pour over them some 
stock broth and a glass of white wine. Let the duc)c sim- 
mer over a gentle Are until done, then take it from the pan 
and place it near the Arc to keep warm. Then cook some 
tiunlps in a frying-pan with butter and a little sugar until 
they change colour. Put them in the hroth in which the 
duCK was cooked, and boil them imtil don& Boil down 
the liquid to the prpper consistence, and thicken it with 
butter and flour, or a little jus. 

awards au Matrons {Ducks with Chestnuis). — This 
dish is prepared in a similar manner, substituting roasts 
chestnuts tor turnips. 

Canard aux Befits Pais {Ducks and Grpen Pw).— Cook 
apt en braise. iThen divide some onions into 
and cut them in slices,' Wown them in butter wiih floiir. 
and pour over them the gra\y (tom the duck, an^ bou 
them into a thick sauce. Skim imd strain the saude, and 
serve it with the duck. 

Canards aux Navels IDucps with T nht^s) ate dodked 
in the tor 

* Camrd aiix dives {Duck with 0lives)*r^C6p^ %,duck 
. Then strain the gravy, ahdj^t iittb if ^ome 
and bou itdow^. ;Takd spjaie 
me 9<dt parts tedm the kernels in spiral sttipii, so mat 


they^ihay retain hs much as pbssibte theli^ orlgmal tbrni;^ 
put them into the sauce, boil them for a and ppiur 

the whole over the duck. 

Canard d Pltalienne {Duck Dressed in xhk JtalidsB 
Afn»n^.“-^Coak n duck en braise\ and put it hear the fire 
to keep wahn^ Put into a stewpan two spoonfuls of oil, 
and some parsfeV. chives, sRd mushrooms, cut ' small. 
Thicken them with Some flour, and pbur over them ijhff 
gravy from the duck. Shnmer thjsm for a short time,'thmk 
skim and strain the gtavy, boil it down until it becoipes 
sufficiently thick, and send it to table with the duck. 

Canard aUx Purde de Zentiites {Duck with PurSe af 
Lentils) prepared by cooking me duck en braise, and 
using the gravy for the preparation of the purie. Duck 
may also be served witn purde of peas or chestnuts, pre- 
pared in a similar manner. 

Canard Farti {Duck bones from 

a duck;' as far as possible without i]\}unngthe skin. Chop 
up some of the flesh with a quarter Of a pound of< round of 
veal, half a pound of beef sUet, parsley, chives, and mush- 
rooms. Mix them, season with salt and pepper» and 
into a paste with two raw eggs and some milk or cmam. 
Fill the inside of the duck Wim the Stuffing, secure it with 
string, and cook Menbraisb. Send the stuffed duck- to 
table with a ragodt of chestnuts prepared with the gravy 
from the duck. ' . * 

Dindon dux Tmffes Rbti (Rciist Turkey, with Truffled). 
— This dishii^repared in the mahner directed for chapons 
aux truffles. The turkey for this and similar dishes should 
always be selected young, fat; fleshy, and having a delicate 
white skin. The preference should also be given to the 
female turkey, as its flesh is usually the most delicate. 
When old, turkeys are only fit to cook en daube,ot en 
galantine. 

Dindon dux Truffles Biaisi {Turkey with Truffles 
Cooked en Braise). — To prepare this dish the ttiritey is 
dressed in the manner prescribed for faisan d PAngoas- 
noise. 

Dindon RotiU {jRolled TurkM.’^Cut a turkey down 
the middle into twb portions. 7 Remove the bones without 
injuring the skin ; fill each hhlf with forcemeat, and rpll 
up like a sausage. Cover with slices of bacon, and ^^0 
them on with string. Pl£ice the turkey in a stewpan, 
with equal parts of stock broth and. water. Add sqpie 
parsley, chives, thyine, two carrots, tWo onioiis in Wtuch 
two cloves have been, stuck, a parsnip, salt, pepp^, and 
spice. Let the stevtmafi remain' on a moderate brt unUl 
the bijrd is cooked, then remove it. NUw skim the broth 
in which the turkey was cooked^ boil it down, thicken it 
with butter and flour or jus, add send it to ta^me the 
bird. 

Cuisses de Dindoh d la iSauce pdberi (fAgs of TutUb^] 
with Sauce).— frCely the legs of a roast^ turkey, 
and season thCm with salt and pepper. Theh grill tb^ 
over a gentle fire, and send them to. table witk 
Robert. 

Dindon en i7nw^r.-^Cover . the turkey with sHce^eif/fat 
bacon, and tie it round to keep it ^in.sknpe. jPtitkmh. 
stewpan^ not too large^ in the mside of wbi(d^.s(diUie g 
of bacon have been placed. Put in 
turkey well cleaned, a leg of veal^cut ai spian M.jp^ihle, 
four onions in pUe of which three stuck* 

alparsn^ and 'two carrots cut upu .. A^; i^$d Some sli^ 
of lemon^jp^ey, chives, thym^ .m^ salt and 

pepper.\ Poiar over them W stock broth aim 

white winq, put the fid ^ the 
contents for Tour hours, ^4hmyisdah%r^^ 

the vess^ from biit4d,^Mjiake but, the 'm# 

it"' is ''nearly" qcad, 

cdour. Stipain if t^^ thin/ hml ii^,^^ 

undl^ a.hitle tapi, .^'%:a^'kiobn 

cbld. if 'this|el^ 1$ n#i%ffi§ent|y'aeair, it 

desed so in the fdlbwing i^ner. Whian’lhe je# Is only 
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warm enough to become fluid, beat up in it the white of 
An ^gg, and then let it boil, and strain it through a fine 
cloth. This jelly, when cold, is used to garnish the sides 
of the dish in which the turkey is served. 

iOindon en Take a cold roast turkey, and 

having removed the inside, fill it up with any ragoht that 
may be preferred, and also«t^ome of the pieces you have 
taken out, with some forcemeat balls. Cover the turkey 
with crumbs of bread mixed with grated cheese. Brown 
the turkey under a hot cover, and serve it with sauce 
^alhmande. 

Galantine deDindon {Turkey prepared as a Galantine), 
—Take away the bones from a large turkey ; begin by 
removing the backbone, taking care not to injure the 
skin. Remove some of the desh from the inside of the 
turkey and from the legs, especially all the sinews. Mince 
half of the flesh thus removed, and cut the rest in strips. 
Then take a piece of veal and some fat bacon, and cut 
half the meat in strips and mince the remainder. Also 
cut in strips some langue h Vkarlatc and a few truffles. 
Then stretch out the skin of the turkey, and put in it some 
stuffing composed of the minced materials, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and spice. Lay on tlie stuffing the strips of 
meat and turkey and truffles mixed together. Cover them 
with a layer of stuffing, and again put on it some more 
strips of veal and turkey, and cover with stuffing. Con- 
tinue to do this until all the strips and stuffing have been 
used. Then roll up the turkey, taking care that its con- 
tents do not escape. Make it assume an elongated form, 
and cover it with slices of bacon, which are to be tied on. 
Place the turkey in a pan of the proper size, on the bot- 
tom of which some slices of bacon have been laid. Put 
more slices of bacon on it, together with some minced leg 
of veal, four onions with a few cloves put in them, the 
same number of carrots cut in slices, with some parsley, 
chives, and thyme. Season with salt, pepper, and spice, j 
While this is being done, break up the bones of the tur- 
key, put them in a stewpan with a few spoonfuls of stock 
broth, and boil them for about an hour, and strain the 
broth through a sieve. Add a glassful of white wine to 
this broth, and pour it into the pan containing the turkey. 
Then let them simmer over a slow fire for about four 
hours, afterwards proceed as directed for dindon en 
dauhe, 

Hachis de Dindon d la Bechamel, — Cut away the flesh 
from a roast turkey, and mince it veiy small. Put it in a 
stewpan ^vith some boiling bdchatnei^ together with some 
butter, salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg ; let it simmer for 
a short time without boiling, and send it to table with 
crusts of bread or poached eggs. 

CapUotade de Dindon {Hashed Turkey), — Cut a turkey 
into very thin slices, and arrange them in a stewpan lined 
with slices of bacon in alternate layers with parsley, 
chives, shalots, basil, and mushrooms, all cut very small, 
and seasoned with nutmeg, salt, and pepper. Cover them 
with more slices of bacon, pour a glassful of white wine 
over them, and let them simmer at a gentle heat, adding 
at the last two spoonfuls of salad oil. Thicken the hash 
with the liver of the turkey broken up, and before sending 
it to table mix with it the Juice of a lemon, or else a little 
viiie^r or verjuice. 

Microns de Dindon en Haricot {Wings ^ Turkeys 
Sfe^td), •with Tnrnips),--VvLi a spoonful of flour with a 
little butter in a pan, and place it over a slow Are until it 
brown. Then cook the wings in it, and afterwards 
pour over them a quantity of stock broth, because they 
require to be cooked over a good fire. Fiit with them 
also some mrsley, chives, thyme, pepper, and spice, but 
no salt, as the already contains a sufficient quantity. 
When the wings are three parts done, brojvn some flour 
ip bptter, add a little sugar, and fry some turnips in it 
until they tire browned, and . add them to the broth in 
which the wings are being cooked. 


THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
COOPERS' WORK. 

It is not our intention in this paper to describe the trade 
of the cooper as far as it is required in order to construct 
tubs, butts, or pails, as that would be out of the province 
of the household mechanic ; but simply to ofler such hints 
and suggestions as may enable him to effect easily, and at 
a small expenditure of time, cost, and labour, such repairs 
as may from time to time be needed in order to keep those 
most necessary domestic utensils— the pail and washing- 
tub — in proper order and repair. Every housekeeper 
knows that during dry weather tubs become leaky through 
the shrinkage of the staves. The next stage of decay is 
that of the falling off of the hoops, Which follows soon, as 
a matter of course, when, if it be attempted to move the 
vessel, the whole falls to pieces, and is most frequently 
speedily consigned to the firewood store. This loss is 
occasioned simply for want of a little skill in the cooperis 
art, and as the matter is one which can be mastered in 
half an hour, with few and simple tools, and at the cost 
of a few pence, it is one well worthy the attention of the 
household mechanic. 

As wc have before observed, one of the most frequent 
causes of destruction of coopers* work is the shrinkage 
of the wood of which it is constructed, and consequent 
falling off of the hoops which secure the whole together. 
As all are aware, an ordinary pail or washing-tub is con- 
structed of many staves or boards, which form the sides. 
Now, if we take a washing-tub of circular form, of two 
feet diameter, and suppose each stave to average throe 
inches in width, the total breadth of wood will be (roughly) 
six feet, and the number of staves twenty-four. If, there- 
fore, each stave measures one-twelfth of an inch less when 
dry than it does when wet, the total shrinkage in the six 
feet, or twenty-four staves, will amount to no less than 
two inches. Hence, it is no wonder thaV when allowed 
to become perfectly dry the tub becomes leaky, and the 
hoops fall off for lack of sufficient tension to keep them in 
their proper situation. Of course prevention is better 
than cure, even in the case of washing-tubs, and the best 
plan is to keep these useful household accessories in a 
damp place, or partially filled with water when not in use. 
For our purpose, however, in this paper, we must suppose 
that these precautions have been neglected, and we will 
in the first instance take the case of a tub or pail which 
has all its hoops and staves in good condition, but so 
shrunken as to allow of leakage from the now open joints. 
The remedy here is exceedingly simple. A good stiff 
socket-chisel, or other broad band of iron or steel, should 
be procured, as well as a hammer of average weight. The 
tub should be placed bottom upwards upon some firm 
support, taking care not to disturb its parts. The hoops 
should then be gently tapped into something likfc Uieir 
required positions with the edge of the chisel alone. 
When this has been effected, so as to ensure the parts 
being kept without displacement, the edge of the chisel 
or driving tool should be rested upon that of the hoop, 
and struck spiartly down, so as to drive the hoop down 
with it. This operation should be continued all rAind 
the vessel, driving’ the hoop to an equal distance through 
its entire diameter. The same system should be pursued 
with all the hoops, when, if properly executed, the tub 
will be as good and strong as ever. Some persons insert 
nails under the hoops to,support them. This is, however; 
quite unnecessarv, as the tension is quit^sufficient to keep 
tnem in their places. We may here observe that it is 
entirely useless to attempt to stop leaks in a tub whidi is 
in the condition jve have named by means of pitch, white* 
lead, or putty, only plan which is feaUy serviceah% 
is .that aneady described. 

it sometimes happens that in driving a very old or nnsdb 
l^op it breves ; or one may ht broken upon k tub 
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wUch otherwise needs no repairs. When this latter is the 
case, a new one should immediately replace it, or the strain 
upon those remaining will most probably destroy them 
also, and allow the tub to fall to pieces. Fitting a new. 
hoop to a tub is a very simple operation, and may be per- 
formed in a few minutes. The first thing is to ascertain 
the diameter of the tub at the point to which the hoop is 
to be driven, by means of an ordinary measuring tape. 
We will suppo^ this to be four feet. In this case a niece 
of ordinary hoop-iron four feet six inches in length will be 
required, as well as two or three iron rivets. The next 
thing will be to mark the required length upon the hoop- 
iron, as shown at a, a in Fig. r. This done, the hoop should 
be bent roughly into a circle, with the. points A, A coinci- 
dent, and the places where the rivets are to be inserted 
marked upon both ends, as shown at B, 6, B, B in the figure. 
The ends may now be released, and each pierced with two 
holes, by means of a circular steel punch ; placing the 
hoop upon a block of hard wood and driving the punch 
through with a large hammer. The ends should now be 
again brought together, and the rivets driven through them 
from the inside of the hoop. The hoop should then be 
reversed, and so placed upon a solid block of iron (the 
edge of a large flat-iron -to ■ » 
will answer every pur- “ 

pose), that the heaa of 
a rivet rests solidly upon 

it, as shown in Fig. 2. p. 

The projecting ends of 

the rivets may then be 

hammered down until a ^ 

large burr, or head is 

formed, which will secure // 

,the parts most strongly. H ^ 1 

The hoop is now ready Jj U i 

for ^ use, and may he I j 1 1 

driven into the required \l 1/ 

position, as before de- U Jj 

scribed. • Should the ^ 

staves pf the tub be 
very smooth, or so dry 
ns to allow the hoop to 
slip, the application of Pjg ^ 

chalk, rubbed into them, 

will counteract this tendency, and retain the hoop in 
its place. It often happens that from accident or decay 
one or more of the staves become so damped as to 
need replacement. This is not a difficult affair if pro- 
perly managed, but it of course necessitates the taking 
o^the entire tub to pieces. To a cooper this is a 
simple matter enough, as he can ensure the getting 
it together again, whether the parts fit into their 
old DoSition or not. But for the amateur it is impor- 
tant *that he should be able to preserve the original 
arrangement of parts, in order that the difficulties of 
fitting may be lessened as much as possible. In order 
to e&ct this, it is a good plan to number the staves 
with a pencil or chalk, as shown in Fig, 3, and if in 
addiion to this a wavy line be drawn round the tub, 
ds shown at A, A in the same figure, he will experience 
no difficulty in arranging the staves in their correct 
position and order, flic numbers will give the proper 
succession, and the coincidence of the line the right 
position of each in relation to the others. These lines 
and numbers must of course be Inarked before the tub 
isr tal^n apnrt When thus prepared, the hoops should 
bib slacken^ by driving them toward the smaller end 
el the vessel, and if this be carefully done the defective 
stave may tiften be removed without much disturbance of 
1^6 other parts. A new stave must be iiow'pre|»red 
ekactiy like the one which it is to replace, using the 
omnal one as a guide or model. ^ 

Tt is not neemiil to use the same kind of wood as 


that of Which the original stave Was inatfO, although ol 
course this is best. When the new Stave has DOen 
properly shap^ it may be inserted in its place and 
secured by driving on the hoops as usual. The same 
course may be adopted in replacing any defective pOf^ 
tion of the bottom of the tub ; or even if requited 
constructing a fresh one alto|^ther. But in this case, 
as the bottom of the tub is simply secured in its 
tion by means of a narrow groove running round the 
lower ends of the staves, it is not often necessary to 
take thtf whole to pieces, as it can be removed by slacken* 
ing out some of the lower hoops. 

In conclusion, we would observe that one of the most 
effectual methods of preserving coopers* work in good 
condition is to keep the lower part of each vessel 
thoroughly well painted ; especially round the junction 
between the bottom and the sides. The usual and ordinary 
method of painting is of little or no use, as the paint is of 
such a character as prevents it properly resisting the 
action of water. The best preservative is a paint made 
of red-lead and boiled linseed oil, which should be weU 
worked into the wood, allowing it to absorb as mUf6h 
as it will take up. This painting should also be usM 

for the hoops, and it 
will be found that if 
thus properly treated a 
set of tubs and pails 
will last for years. 

The American coopers* 
work, which is now $0 
common in this country, 
is generally construct^ 
of nrwood, and is con* 
I I , ^ , sequently not nearly sb 

h —t - i ' I durable as that of home 

1 29 ^S 6 j 8 ^m manufacture, which is 
I mostly of oak. All the 
— — — — — — — — — — I precautions against cst- 

cessive dryness and de- 
cay, therefore, need the 
r " '-1 j utmost attention in this 
i ^ i I i » « » » i case, and proper care 
^ being exercised, there is 

no reason why this kind 
of work should not render good service. But it must not 
be expected that it will equal in strength and durability 
good sound English work. 


JEWELLERY.— III. 

SILVER. 

Silver, the most precious metal next to gold, is charac- 
terised by its pertectly pure white colour. Its density ia 
10*47, but can be brought by hammering to 10*54- It ia 
very malleable, and is capable of being beaten into leaves 
of less than one-hundred-thousandth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and of being drawn into very fine wires. Its texuu:ity 
is considerable, as a wire of one-hundredth of an inch 
in diameter can support a weight of twenty-three pounds. 
Although harder th^ gold, it is much softer, than O0pper» 
so soft, indeed, that it can be cut with a knife in its pure 
state. Its hardness is increased by its amalgamation 
with a small quanti^ of copper. 

It is fusible at a lull red heat-^bout 1870^ In con- 
sequence, however, of its pure white colour and brilliant 
lustre, its reflecting power for light and heat is that 
it does not fuse in thc; focus of a mirror sufficient* 
powerful to melt pktinum. From the same cause w 
radiating power is very low. A liquid contaj^ in. a 
silvd: vessel, therefore, retains beat longer than if 
in a vessel composed of another metal ' v 

Silver i$ very useful in wbrics' of art| apd pecumriy 
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adapted not only for coinagOn but for services of plate, on 
account of its resistance to the acidly from fruits, &c., or 
from any substance used as food, ft is found in great 
abundance in alnmst every quarter , pf the globe, both in 
its native state and alloyed with otb^ metals, principally 
lead. 

Native silver, although S^nerally alloyed with a small 
quantity of other meta|i^ when scratched, exhibits the pure 
white colour which is i^ chief characteristic when in its 
pure and refined state. It is, however, less malleable and 
ductile than pure silver* It is often found crystallised in 
cubes and octahedrons, frequently in amorphous masses, 
and at other times in thin leaves. It has been, though but 
rarely, found in the argillaceous schists of the transition 
rocks, but more often in the printitive formations, such 
as granite and gneiss. 

Silver is not acted upon by oxygen at ordinary tempera* 
dues. If exposed, however, to an atmosphere impreg* 
oated with a veiy small portion of sulphide of hydrogen, 
which is generally the case to a greater or less extent in 
the air of chambers heated by coal*fircs, it becomes 
tarnished. When melted in open vessels it has the ex- 
traordinary property of absorbing about twenty*two times 
its own bulk of oxygen. When (solidifying, it disengages 
the oxygen, thus probably producing that sort of metallic 
vegetation which takes place on the surface of a silver 
button after having been suddenly cooled in the cupel. 
This, however, does not occur when the silver has been 
alloyed with a small proportion of copper, gold, or lead ; 
even one per cent, prevents the absorption of oxygen on 
which it depends. It may be demonstrated on a smaller 
scale that this is the cause of the phenomenon, by heat- 
ing in a crucible to a white heat a considerable quantity of 
silver, and projecting upon it a little nitrate of potassa, 
which will produce an atmosphere of oxygen by its 
decomposition. If the crucible is then covered, and the 
heat retained for some time, upon removing the lid, and 
plunging the vessel into a tub of water, wi& an inverted 
bell-glass filled with the same liquid placed over it, the 
oxygen which is disengaged will collect in the bell-glass, and 
is capable of being measured. This experiment, how- 
ever, is , said not to be without danger, as the oxygen may 
become disen^ged all of a sudden, producing a violent 
explosion. When subjected to a very high temperature, 
silver rapidly volatilises i but in a state of fusion it may be 
crystalli^, and in the latter case it assumes the cubical 
form. 

When fused with the alkalies, it does not readily absorb 
the oxygen of the air. It rapidly combines with sulphur ; 
and hence it is so easily tarnished by contact with air 
containing even a small proportion of sulphide of hydrogen. 
The simplest method of deanihg articles so tarnished is 
to plunge them for some lime into a solution of manga* 
nate of potassa, which is obtained by heating to redness 
a mixture of potassa and binoxide of manganese in equal 
parts. The manganate is thus decomposed, and, reacting 
on the sulphur of the sulphide of ironi oxidises, and causes 
it to dissolve. It can only be amalgamated with iron 
with very great diflidilty, and when fused with it the 
aUoy separates into silver, retaining about one-thirtieth 
of iroi^ and iron retaining one-eightieth of silver. The 
fatter is of a pechtiarly hard and crystalline nature. 
An aUoy is fonned from the fusion of diver and steel 
which appears perfect while in fusion, but when cooling, 
the globules or silver exude from it, thus showing the 
weak afBnity of the metals. The greater part of the silva* 
volatilises at a very high temperature but a^rtion, eoual 
to about one in five hundred, remains, forming a perfect 
alloy known as silver-steel. ' - 

^ An alloy of lead and silver is very brittle, and duU^ 
coloured, and the^Iead can be s^arated by cupellation. 
Silver readily combines with zinc, and produces a brittle, 
bluish-white, granular alloy. Combined with tin, it fphns ! 


a white, hard, brittle alloy ; as also with antimony and 
with bismuth, the alloyis briitle, and of a yellowish white 
colour. It Compounds with arsenic, but more especially 
with mercury. Red-hot .silver dissolves when thrown, into 
heated mercury, and when eight parts of mercury and 
one of silver are thus combined, the result is a granular 
soft amalgam, the density of which exceeds the mean of 
its components. But the most important alloy of silver it 
that which it forms with copper. It is seldom employed 
in its pure state, on account of its softness. While the 
colour of th,e metal is scarcely if at all impaired by alloy, it 
gains considerably in hardness atid ring by the addition of 
a small proportion of copper. A mixture of seven parts 
of silver and one oi copper has ai, decided white colour, 
although of not so' pure a tint as that exhibited by virgin 
silver. Plate and coin are made from silver alloyed with 
copper. The legislature of the country where the mixture 
is worked determines the proportions of the respective 
metals. The same alloy is used in this country by the 
authorities of the mint in the public coinage and the 
silversmith in the manufacture of plate, &c. This alloy 
is composed of in of silver and 0-9 of copper, and is 
known by the name of standard silver. That is to say, in 
a pound troy of the standard silver of this country there 
are ii oz. 2 dwt. pure silver, and 18 dwt. of copper. 
The calculated density, according to the mean of the 
components of standard silver, is 10*5 ; its real density 
is 10*3, so it is evident that the metals dilate in forming 
an amalgam. 

All silver vessels are stamped with the hall-mark by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, for the prevention of fraud. 
The company charge the sum of one shilling and six- 
pence per ounce for the assay of the articles, and the im- 
pression of their stamp attesting its quality as standard 
silver. A small sum is retained by the company as com- 
pensation for trouble incurred in making the assay but 
the larger proportion of the money made in this way 
passes to the Government. 

There are three different standards in France. In the 
silver currency of the country the alloy used ^^is com- 
posed of nine parts of silver and one of copper; for 
plate a mixture of 9*5 parts of silver to 0*5 of copper is 
employed, whilst an alloy of eight parts of silver to two 
of copper is allowed for the smaller articles of silver 
used as ornaments. 

The silver of ancient and of many Oriental coins is nearly 
pure, containing only traces of copper and of gold. 

Silver alloyed by copper, such as standard silver, being 
exposed to a red heat m the air, becomes quite black. 
This proceeds from the formation of a superhcial hliTvOf 
oxide of copper, which is removable by immersion in hot 
sulphuric acid. A him of pure silver then remains, of a 
beautiful whiteness, which is called blanched or dead silver. 
This process is usually employed in order to improf e the 
colour of objects fonned of alloyed silver. When the article 
is nearly heated to redness, it is plunged, while still hot, into 
water acidulated either with nitric or sulphuric acid ; and 
the external oxide of copped is thus entirely removed, By 
means of rubbing with a burnisher, the matted appealsrance 
of the pure silver, which now forms the surface, is re- 
placed by a bright polish. The blanks for coin, before 
they are struck, are also treated in this manner. Hence 
the whiteness of new silver coin, and the darker appear- 
ance of the projecting portions after wear, occasioned 
through the alloy being''\incovered. Bisulphate of potassa 
acts in the same way as the dilute sulphuric or nitric acid ; 
and articles of plate are often deadened or matted by 
beinsT boiled therein. 
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SAVOUSRY PIES. 

Bride AV.— Boil some veal sweet-breads and pieces of 
lan^) in water.until they w half done, and cut into 
slices. Mix, with them some slices of blanched qx 
palate* streaky bacon, a pint of oysters, and some roast 
chestnuts, and season them with salt, mace, and nutmejs^. 
When Ihe pie is full, lay slices of butter on the top of it, 
cover it with paste, and bake it. When done, cut up the 
lid, and put inso the pie some raw eggs beaten up with 
butter, the juice of a lemon and white ^ne. 

To make a Pork attd Apple the pork in thin 

slices, and season it with salt and pepper, and put it in a 
pie-dish with sliced apples. Pour over them some white 
wine, sweeten with sugar, add some butter, and cover the 
dish with ,pie*crust» Afterwards bake the pie in a hot 
oven. 

Lamb and Currant Pie , — Chop small some slices of 
lamb with sweet herbs. Pour them in a dish with 
currants, and season them with salt and nutmeg. Then 
beat up some eggs in white wine, and pour it over them. 
Cover the dish with paste, bake it, and send it to table 
with white wine and sugar. 

Rabbit Pie , — Make a paste of half a pound of suet drip- 
ping, lard, or butter, ana half a quartern of dour, and roll 
It out into a sheet of the proper thickness. Smear the 
edge of a pie-dish with dripping, and cover it with a strip 
of paste. Lay at the bottom of the dish some potatoes 
cut in slices, and having cut up the rabbit, put it on them, 
season with pepper and salt, pour on them about half a 
pint of liquor in which meat has been boiled, if you have 
it, or plain water. Cover the pie with paste, and bake it 
for two hours. 

Ham Pie , — Boil a ham until tender, and having taken 
*off the skin, put it in a deep pic-dish, with half a pound of 
butter and a pi^t of water, cover it With puff-paste and 
bake it. 

Hare Pie, — Skin, cut a hare in pieces, and season it with 
salt and pepper. Put it into a pie with a pound of beef 
suet, or marrow cut small, together with some marjoram, 
parsley, find shalots, and bake it. While the pie is still 
hot, open it, and pour into it some melted butter. 

Herring Pie , — Select some herrings with soft roes, slit 
them down the middle, and take out the bones, and season 
them with salt and pepper. Cover the bottom of the pie 
with some butter and dour, and cover it with some apples 
and onions, cut very small and well mixed. Lay the 
herrings on it, and covet with more of the mince. Sprinkle 
the surface with grated nutmeg, and lemon-peel. Cover 
it with paste and bake it 

Mjunwer Pie , — Mince together equal weights of cold 
meat and suet. Season it with sweet herbs cut small, and 
some spice and salt. Make them into a paste, with raw 
eggsytfind roll it into balls the size of small eggs. Then 
put them into a pie with raisins, currants, and butter, ^nd 
bake it. Before sending it to table, pour into k some 
wine boiled with sugar and butter, and afterwards mixed 
with a few raw eggs. 

.iRm a potlnd of beef suet with twice 

that ^antity of toin mutton, and season theth with salt 
aiid nutmeg, mix with them a pound of currants, and four 
ounces of sugar ; put them into a dish, cov^ them with 
paste, and bake them for an hour and a half. 

The paste Jor this pie ^ prepared by boiling One part of 
batter, and two of beef suet in water, and then kneading 
jit with the flour. 

Dowlet /'iV,— Mince some roast or bailed veal with beef 
siitet, and sweet herbs, and season them with nuteOg, and 
spice. Mi^ke them into a paste with some raw e^ bibiteti 
arr^ge them in the pie, and throw plutni over 
Hi^ the pie, and while still hot, pour into it some white 
suaar. butter. 

^ih^iindSou^e.meatPie,-^^^ butter the inside 


ofapierdiah, and fill it .with potatoes . mashed in butter, 
mixed with sausage-meat Season it salt and pepper, 
cover it wkh paste, and bake it ^ 

Another Way4o Make a Mashed Potato /Vk.— Cover 
the inside of the pie-dish with butter, and put in some 
mashed potatoes, with pieces of marrow, and hard-boiled 
eggs cut in pieces. Sweeten and add some pieces of 
candied orange, citrom nnd lemon-peel Cover the pie with 
paste and let it bake in a moderately-heated oven. 

Marrow Pies , — Cut some veal and suet into mincemeat, 
season them with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix with 
them some boiled veal sweetbreads, cut small, some hard- 
boiled eggs cut into quarters, sliced potatoes, and pieces 
of marrow. Put these materials into a pie-dish, cover 
them with paste, and bake them at a moderate heat. 

Potato Pie,— ‘Cover the inside of a dish with butter, 
and put in some well-boiled potatoes. Then lay over 
them some marrow, hard-boiled eggs, blanched almonds, 
dates, and pieces of candied orange, citron, and lemon- 
peel, and some spice. Put more butter on the surface, 
cover the dish with paste, and bake it. 

Another Way to Make Potato Pie , — Mix the boiled 
potatoes with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cinnampn, lond 
put them in a pie-dish, previously buttered. Lay on 
them some marrow, sliced dates, butter, and lemons cut 
in slices, and proceed as previously directed. 

To Make Paste for Meat or Fruit Pies,— Wvn the eighth 
part of a peck of flour with some cream, and raw eggs ; 
then add half a pound of butter broken in pieces, v^ch 
must not be too small, and roll the paste lightly. Paste 
for custards is made by mixing the flour with boding water 
and butter, and in which sugar has been dissolved, if 
necessary. If this is done, it will be found to increase die 
stiffness of the paste. Paste for tarts is made in a similar 
manner. 

A Rich Paste for Pasties may be prepared by the 
addition of a little more butter to the same quantity of 
ing^dients, the materials being then well worked to- 
gether with some cold water. 

An Excellent Puff paste is made by mixing the white of 
four eggs, and hall i pound of butter, with six handfub of 
flour. Make the paste wet with cold water, roll it out, and 
lay on it half a pound more butter, broken Into pieces* 
Fold up the paste, sprinkle it with flour, and roll it out 
again. Then again cover it with another half-pound of 
butter, and fold it up. Continue to do this until three 
half-pounds of butter have been used. 

White Pujf-paste is made by making a pound of fine 
white flour into a paste by the addition of the whites of 
three eggs beaten up with cold water. Mix the paste 
gradually with a pound of butter, and roll it out five oi^ six 
times, a portion of the butter being added each time. It 
should be remembered in making diis paste, to keep the 
butter as cool as possible in summer ; but in winter^ to 
soften it by beating it out. When it is desired to have a 
flakey paste, the following method may be employed, 
up one egg in froth with water, make a pint of flour into 
paste with it, and roll it out with an ounce of butter. 
K^eat this for six times, adding ah ounce of buttiU', each 
time.' 

Another Kinddf Pttfffasie is thus maflev'HMtix the 
flour with water, salt, and a raw egg. Aflat kh^dthg it 
well, roll it out into a thin sheet, and stitiead an equal 
i^ight of butter over it. Qouble Oyer pasta so that 
the DUtt^ may be in the niiddle, and then rdll it out thin. 
Cohtitiue to fold up, and roll out the paste for five or aix 
times, after which it will he ready for use. This pa^ .k 
vvxt suitable for small pies baked In patty-pans* 

To Prepare Aimona Paste fir ^rackltn^ 
up four handfuls of blanchiM^ i^monds in a mmrtai:, the 
white of im egg, and a little water being 
added, in small auantflies at a time. Pass it throt^ a 
sieve, and lay it m a dish, and allow it to remain uhm ft 
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becomes very pliable, and capable of being rolled. What 
is commonly known as short paste, is prepared by rubbing 
a pound of butter into a quarter of a peck of flour, and 
nming it into a paste with milk or water. 


GARDEStING.— LX. 

THE COTTAGER'S GARDEN {continued from p. 5G2). 

CALENDAR OK OPERATIONS. 

January, — The work of this month is chiefly wheeling 
out manure, and digging and trenching all vacant plots 
of ground. Prune fruit-trees ; lay out seed-potatoes to 
sprout, in full daylight and cool position, but keep them 
safe from frost. 

February, — Prune gooseberries and currants early in 
the month, if the weather is mild and the ground in good 
condition. Early peas, broad-beans, spinach, and parsnips 
may be sown also ; cabbage, savoy, and radishes, in beds 
in a sheltered position, to be covered with a little litter 
until the seeds are up, and afterwards during frost, until 
they get strong. 

March. — Sow peas twice, beans, onions, for which the 
ground should be trodden or rolled firm, especially light 
soils ; parsley, Brussels sprouts, borecoles, early broccolis, 
spinacn, and radishes ; celery and lettuce on a warm 
border. Plant potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, Tripoli 
onions, and rhubarb. Turnips and tomatoes also may 
be sown this month. 

April. — Sow leeks, radishes, carrots, beet, broad-beans, 
peas, spinach, lettuce, and celery ; and towards the end 
of the month a few dwarf kidney -beans and scarlet- 
runners. Prick out young celery plants as soon as large 
enough to handle, on rich ground, in a warm position, 
nine inches apart. Plant out autumn-sown cauliflowers ; 
earth up potatoes. 

May. — Thin out carrots, onions, beet, parsnips, and 
parsley, and hoe the ground between the rows. Sow the 
main crop of kidney-beans and scarlet-runners. Sow 
cucumbers for pickling. Plant Brussels sprouts, savoys, 
and cabbage ; also celery as soon as the early peas are 
cleared off. 

Plant out more celery, all winter stuff of the 
cabbage tribe, as fast as room can be found for them ; 
finish earthing up potatoes ; sow coleworts for use during 
the winter. 

July. — Give celery plenty of water in dry weather, and 
begin to earth up forward crops on light soils, but on 
heavy soils it should make more growth first. Keep the 
surface of the soil loose, by hoeing or forking .i^iong all 
growing crops, especially in very dry weather, as they 
will then not suffer so much from want of water. Sow 
turnips. 

August. — Sow prickly spinach, to stand the winter, the 
beginning of. the month ; and towards the end of the 
month, Tripoli onions, cauliflowers, hardy lettuces, radishes, 
turnips, and cabbage for spring cutting. Plant out cole- 
worts ; lift potatoes as soon as ripe ; plant strawberries, 
by runners from the old plants, on deep-trenched, well- 
manured ground. 

September. — Harvest onions as soon as fit. Do not 
let potatoes stop in the ground a day after they are fit to 
lift, if it can be helped. Thin out spinach, and pre- 
pare ground for a crop of cabbage, to be planted next 
month. , 

(?c/<7^r.--Plant out cabbage and lettuce, the latter in a 
warm position. Lift and store carrots and beet ; parsnips 
qat better if kept in the ground. Earth up celery ; pUnt 
all kinds of fruit-trees and bushes as soon as possible 
now. 

Avww^-fir.—Manure, dig, and trench, as fast as oppor- 


tunities for clearing the ground occur ; the lonm the 
soil lies exposed to the weather the better it will be* at 
seed-time. 

December.^CoxiiiTiMt the work of last month, and prune 
fruit-trees if the weather is not frosty. Cut and mend 
hedgerows. 

LIST OF FRUITS, 

Apples.-— Kitchen : Blenheim Orange/ French Crab, 
Hawthomden, Yorkshire Greening, Nonsuch, Dutch Cod- 
lin. Dessert: Devonshire Quarrenden, Sturmer Pippin, 
Kerry Pippin, Fearn's Pippin, Syke House Russet, Winter 
Pearmain. 

Pears. — ^Williams, Bon Chr^tidn, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Chaumontel, 
Marie Louise ; with Cattilac for the purposes of baking 
or stewing. 

Plums. — Washington, Victoria, Early Orleans. 

Cherries.— Mdiy Duke, Black Tartarean, Bigarreau, 
Black Eagle ; with Kentish and Morello for cooking and 
preserving. 

Grapes . — For out-doors, Dutch Sweetwater, Pitmaston 
Cluster, Miller’s Buf^ndy. 

Gooseberries. — Whitesmith, Golden Drop, Keen’s Seed- 
ling, Hopley’s Companion, Hepburn’s Beauty, Massey’s 
Heart of Oak ; with Rough Red and Warrington for 
preserving, and Bright Venus and Rumbullien for bottling 
— the whole of them being good for cooking in a young 
green state, or eating when ripe. 

Currants.— Red : Raby Castle, Red Dutch. White: 
White Dutch, White Grape. Black : Black Grape, Black 
Naples. 

Raspberries. — Fastolf, Fillbasket, Red Antwerp, Prince 
of Wales. 

Strawberries.— Prince, Oscar, Keen’s Seedling. 

Rhubarb . — Victoria and Linnaeus. ' 


LIST OF VEGETABLES. 

Where more than one kind of any vegetable named, 
they are placed in the order of time of sowing, the earliest 
being first. 

Beans. — Broad, Mazagan, Longpod. 

Beet. — Carter’s St. Osyth. 

Borecole, or Cottagers’ Kale, Albert Sprouts, 

Fearnought. 

Broccoli. — Walchcrcn, Dancer’s Purple Cape, Snow’s 
Superb White, Purple Sprouting, Brimstone. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Imported. 

Cabbage . — East Ham, Enfield Market, Rosette ColewSft. 

Carrot. — Intermediate, Long Surrey. 

Cauliflower . — London Market. 

Celery,— Qo\Cs Dwarf Red, Cole’s Crystal Whiter 

Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Kidney Beans . — Negro Longpod, Sion House, Scarlet 
Runners. 

Leeks. — Musselburgh. 

Carter’s Giant White Cos, for sprint and 
summer sowing ; Hardy Hammersmith, for autumn 
sowing. 

Onions. — ^James’s Keeping, for spring sowing ; Flat 
Tripoli, for autumn sowing. 

Parsley.— Myatt’s. 

Parsnips . — Hollow frowned. 

Peas.—T> 2 cri\e\ O’Rourke, Champion of England, 
Warmer’s Emperor, Scimitar. 

Potatoes.— Prolific, Ash-leaved Kidney, Early 
Shaw, Fortyfol4 Dalmahoy, Red Fluke. 

Re^ishc—^dAy Short-top, Red and White Turnip. ^ 

Savoy. — Globe. 

Turnip.SbL Weeks, Jersey . Navet, Red American 
Stone» Oiirk Castid 
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CROCHET. 

Ill* 

W« have already, in the Household Guide* given 
vaHoua illustration^ of crochet work, and it may now' be 
acceptable to give simple directions— for the benefit of the 
younger members of the family— for those few and simple 
stitch^ by means of which the elaborate and most beautiful 
lace* work, kncjjvn as Irish crochet, can be made. Some 
persons have come to the erroneous conclusion that 
crochet is out of fashion, because the commoner sorts 
arc no longer displayed as worthy of admiration, or, 
indeed, much esteemed. The reason is not because 
embroidery and poin* lace work have been introduced, 
but because fancy-work itself has received the impetus of 
improvement, and Ikdies now display real works of an as 
the product of the needle. Crochet will always hold its 
place as an art of needlework, but it is the rich raised 
work in stars or flowers, or the delicate tracery of the 
Irish lace, which is valued. Anyone who can work simple 

crochet patterns well _ ^ 

and quickly, may 
readily learn to work 
the Irish lace, which 
is neither difficult nor 
tedious, being so much 
made up of mere chain 
work. p. 

The stitch once *' 

mastered, easy patterns, worked m squares from designs 
sold at a penny each, form good practice. Simple round 
d^oyleys also should be made , as in the round work a dif- 
ferent style of crochet, necessary to perfection, is mastered 
^Various books of patterns are published, full of very 
handsome designs. These may be also used as tops for 
pinqushions ; and if the white d^oyleys are mounted on 
velvet strained over cardboard, they make handsome 
mats, and the crochet- 
work can be picked 
off and washed, as 
occasion" requires. 

We also recommend 
the making of a few 
oval and a few 
square d'oyleys, as 
a good deal of the 

principle of the con- Fig. 3. 

structidn of patterns 

is learned in this way. So, also, working lace the narrow 
wap teaches construction. Crochet has the following ad- 
vantages over knitting— first, you see your pattern as you* 
work it, and are aware with what exact intention every 
stitch is* put in ; secondly, with close observation, any 

E ‘W work can be copied by looking at it ; thirdly, it is 
y possible to drop a stitch ; fourthly, much more 
beautiful and artistic work can be produced by this method 
of working. The simple patterns first worked by a young 
c^ild or a beginner can generally be made use of in a 
house! sis bread-cloths, mats, or antimacassars. If such 
work IS not desired for these purposes, if a little girl has 
done it, let her appropriate it for a doll’s counterpane or 
cradle-curtains, &c. An adult beginner will probably 
# find some friend or acauaintance who will set store by 
smd msifce use of her first efforts. 

, ..Having procured a moderate-sited needle and strong 
cM;qn^me needle rather fine in proportion, because large 
n^dee eparse, common, loose-looking work— team 
die' first Stitch* This is called chain-stitch. Tie the 
round tjbe needle firmly, then with the hook of 
^ tw needle cotton through this loop, disichatying 

k|^ the The cotton you have pulled through 

in your needle. A^in 
that In this maimer' >you may 


It the end of the cotton, thus makmy knotto loop- 
Having made a chain as long as you wish, finish it off 
by cutting off the cotton, pulling the end thmugh the last 
lo^ and drawing it tight* ^ 

The next stitch to the chain is plain crochet (see Fig. 2}* 
Tie the cotton round the needle a little way up the stem, 
to make a fimi commencement. You tie it a little up the 
stem of the needle, because that part is rather thicker ; 
and when the loop thus made is brought down to the 
point of the needle, to be worked into me next stitch, il 
is not so small as to make the process of pulling the 
cotton through it hard and troublesome. Having this loop 
on your needle, thrust the point of the needle through the 
first loop of the chain already made. Draw the cotton 
through the loop of the chain, and through the loop on 
the needle. This completes a stitch, and leaves you with 
a loop on the needle. Insert the needle into the next loop 

of the chain, pull the 

cotton through it, and 
also through the loop 
on your needle. This 
makes the second 
stitch. Continue 
making as many plain 
p- ^ stitches in this way 

* ■ * as you desire. A b^ 

ginner should repeat these plain stitches to the end of the 
row, or even make several rows of them. Finish off 
as you did the chain, by pulling the cotton through 
the last loop. 

Double Crochet (see Fig. 3). — Tie the cotton to the 
needle, as before. Insert the needle in the first stitch oi 
your previous work, and draw a loop through. So far, it 
is just as you commence a single crochet-stitch ; but you 

do not draw the loop 
through the other, 
you keep both loops 
on your needle. You 
then with the hook 
draw the cotton 
through the two 
loops in the way 
shown in Fig. 3. 
4, You have now a 

loop on your needle^ 
made by the cotton thus drawn through. Insert the 
needle in the next stitch of your previous work; draw 
the cotton through. This, again, makes two loops on 
the needle. Draw the cotton through the two loops. 
You have thus formed two Stitches. Continue to work 
a few rows in this manner, for practice. 

Triple Crochet (see Fig. 4).— Tie the cotton to the 
needle, to commence. N ow twist the cotton round the 
needle. Then insert the needle into the fim stitch of the 
work, and draw the cotton through it This is equivalent 
to having three loop on the needle, counting the twist of 
cotton as a loop. I)raw the cotton through the first two* 
This leaves again two loops on the needle. Ai^in draw 
the cotton through these two loops. One stitdk is thus 
formed. You have now a loop on your needle. Twist 
the cotton round the needle; insert the needle in the 
second stitch of the previous work; draw the cotton 
through. You have now equivalent to three stitches on 
the needle I>raw the cotton throni^ the first two. You 
have now two loops on the neOdte. Draw the <eott^> 
again thtoogh these two. To finish off, make one duim 
after a tri]^ crochet-stkebi cut off the cottofii ptdt llb 
end through the locm, and draw it very tight 
crochet is also called long^-stitch* . 

The best practice leaimihg to work erdi^ weik 
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having mastered the stitch in cotton, is to buy a bone 
crochet*hook, worth one penny, and an ounce of double 
wool, and make a pair of cuffs of it in double crochet. To 
do this, work a chain, and unite it in a ring by working 
a plain stitch through the first one of the chair When 
united the chain must be more than large enough to slip 
over the hand by about sii^ stitches, because it shrinks in 
size in working. On this chain work round and round 
plain double crochet stitches. Work another pair of these 
cuffs in triple crochet, and a third pair in plain crochet. 
It is better to practice at first in wool, because beginners 
are apt to draw up the cotton too tight, and so be unable 
to work a second row on the first one. Wool requires a 
lighter touch, and shows immediately any irregularity in 
the stitches. These little under-cuffs are always sure 
to be useful. Nothing is more encouraging than to find 
your work useful. You may vary the making of cuffs by 
the making of bags or satcliels in wool. Shaded double 
Berlin is the prettiest for these. Get an ounce of green 
and an ounce of violet-shaded wool. Commence with the 
green ; work a chain large enough for the size round of 
your bag. Unite it. Then continue working round on 
round, using either double crochet or long stitch. Alter- 
nately double crochet and long stitch is pretty, but we 
advise a learner decidedly to keep to one of the two, as 
what is wanted is to practise the same stitch continuously, 
to acquire facility and evenness. Work one-third of the 
depth of the bag with green. Then break it off, and tie 
on the violet. Work another third of violet, and finish 
with the green. You must turn your work wrong side out, 
and unite the bottom with a row of plain crochet work. 


Thus, to a succession of solid squm^ allow three triple 
stitches to each square, and one over to conclude. The 
triple are worked over the triple in the open squares. 

Antimacassars worked in single wool, or triple open 
crochet, look very pretty in drawing-rooms. They should 
match the furniture. With green, green and orange, or 
deep gold-colour ; with pale blue, blue and white ; with 
dark blue, dark blue and straw-colour ; with piific, pink 
and white ; with pale sea-green, green and white ; with 
crimson, crimson and straw-colour. Mafke a chain the 
length of the antimacassar ; work four rows of the 
lightest colour ; nine rows of the dark. There are to 
be three of the broad stripes and four of the narrow, 
both edges thus being of light stripes. Make tassels oi 
the wool of alternate colours, and fix them at the two 
short ends, between every cluster ot long stitches. Or 
begin with the dark wool ; work seven rows, then five 
rows of light. The antimacassar is complete with four 
wide stripes and three narrow, worked the long way. 
The dark colour is thus at both edges. Fringe as before. 

Abbreviations used in Directions Jor Working Crochet 
— Ch., chain ; p. c., plain crochet ; d. c., double crochet ; 
tr., triple crochet, or long stitch ; dot, this is only 
worked in the centre of a chain. Thus, “five chain, dot, 
five chain means five chain, work three more chain for 
the dot, and one plain into the last stitch of the five, tc 
make a little dot. Or, in other words, you must make 
eight chain and one plain, four stitches back from the 
needle, or the fifth stitch from commencement. Make 
five more chain. 


Holding the two ends together as if you were to sew them, 
insert the needle through a loop of each, choosing corre- 
sponding loops, and pull the wool through both, and 
through the loop on the needle. Make a lining ; sew it 
to the mouth of the bag, which is to be bound round with 
a green cord, and have handles made of the same. You 
may also work garters in short rows backwards and 
forwards, of single or double wool. 

The next work to be recommended is single, double, 
and triple open crochet. Make a chain. Work a row oi 
double crochet. This is for a foundation. 

Sing/e Open Crochet — Work one long stitch. Make a 
chain. Miss one stitch of the foundation. Repeat to the 
end of the row. Work the second row the same, but 
bring the long stitches over the chain stitches of last row. 

Double Open Crochet — Make a foundation. Two long 
stitches, worked into successive loops of the foundation ; 
■two chain ; miss two. Repeat to the end of the row. 

■ Work the next row with two long stitches over the two 
plain of the row before. 

Triple Open Crochet — Make a foundation. Three long 
stitches worked into successive loops of the foundation. 
Three chain. Miss three of the foundation. Repeat to 
the end of the row. In the second row, work the three 
long over the three chain. 

We recommend the learner to make a couple of bread- 
cloths of double and single open crochet. Make a lace 
the narrow way, and sew to edge of each. Or edge them 
with a double crochet worked into every space made by the 
chains all round, and enough chain between to make a 
slight scallop. Make another row round, a double crochet 
in each loop, and enough chain between to make a larger 
scallop. A third row should be made also on the same 
principle After this, work a few round d’oyleys, taking care 
to keep them fiat. We recommend this advisedly, for if you 
. at once proceed to work from the paper patterns, you will 
be liable to acquire a mannerism, as it were, in your 
'Work, and be unable afterwards to execute round patterns. 
After the round d'oyleys, work at least two or four square 
ones. Then folitow the square patterns. They are worked 
by allowing two chain stitches between every open square, 
aod the equivsdent of two triple stitches in solid squares. 


DECORATIVE GLASS WORK AS 
A TRADE. 

Amongst the trades now brought most'prominenllylnto 
notice are those which belong to what are called the fictile 
arts. Glass work, pottery, and porcelain or china, fonn 
a considerable section of almost every fine art and in- 
dustrial exhibition, and the manufacture of glas^a always 
secures a very large degree of interest. 

We have already (vol iv., p. 266) given a sufficient 
general description of the process of glass-making, and 
shall confine our present observations to a department of 
the art which affords more scope for artistic tsdent. 

The production of church windows is of course the 
greatest achievement in the business of glass manufac- 
ture ; but there the skill required is chiefly that of the 
artist added to the scientific knowledge of the chemisj. 

Many enthusiastic admirers of our old cathedral en- 
dows profess little admiration for modern work in stained 
glass, and some of them assert that the art of pjoducing 
such gem-like lustre, purity, and richness as tie old 
masters gave to their material, is nearly if not altogether 
lost. It must be admitted that modem windows do not 
compare to advantage with those that were made before 
the end of the sixteenth century ; and though we are dis- 
posed to think that greater time and patience enab^d the 
old glass-workers to obtain their glorious tints, and to 
match and piece them with more beautifiil effect, we must 
acknowledge that if the art be not lost, it is now so seldom 
practised that the introduction of a modem window into 
an old cathedral would only be to court disparagement 0/ 
our more rapid manufactures. It n^st be remembered 
that we are now speaking not of stmned but of coloured 
glass, such as is used in the grand works that odom 
cathedrals and large churches. The g^lass in tbe^ win* 
dows is coloured throughout, while stained glass is oply 
white glass with a coloured surface placed upop it by a 
process which we shall presently describe. 

Coloured glass U produced by the addition to themd^ 
metsd of various ib^edients, most of. them in the of 
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minerals. Red is produced in its different tints by various 
preparations of copper, green by iron, blue by cobalt, 
amethyst by manganese, and the glorious ruby colour by 
gold ; while the fine opaque white is the result of the 
addition of tin, and yellow by the admixture of soot. Our 
readers will have observed that every great window, how- 
ever daborate the design, is composed of a number of 
small pieces, joined together by means of strips of lead, 
and the nice arrangement of the various parts, with their 
contrasted or narroonious tints, so as to make one beauti- 
ful design, to which the dark outline of the lead seems to 
add a certain force, requires the utmost skill, as well as 
artistic perception. 

The first thing to bt done is to make an outline drawing 
of the window — ^that is, of the space to be filled — and 
within this to sketCh the design of the picture, with the 
colours properly indicated in the various parts. From this 
^‘working drawing” another design is made, of the full 
size of the window, with a broad outline, showing where 
the strips of lead will have to be used for holding the 
various pieces of glass. This part of the work is of the 
greatest importance, since much ingenuity must be used 
in order to bring these dark bands into the shadows, or 
in portions of the design where they will fall most natu- 
rally into the general form of the figures, and not mar the 
effect by cross outlines. When this is completed, another 
drawing is traced from it, showing only the course of the 
leaden strips. On this, which is called the cutting” 
drawing, the artist marks the various colours to be used, 
and the glass-cutter cuts out each piece separately, by 
placing a sheet of glass of the proper colour on each space, 
and following the outline exactly with his ‘‘diamond.” 
These pieces are then taken to the large design or cartoon, 
j upon which each separate portion is laid in its proper 
place, and the outline of the entire picture is painted upon 
thepi in “ vitrif»ble” colour— that is to say, in a kind of 
colour that, on being exposed to great heat, will melt, and 
become incorporated with the surface of the glass. The 
operation of painting the outline is like drawing upon a 
“ transparent slate,” and when it is completed, the pieces 
of glass are placed in a “ muffler,” or furnace, filled with 
shelves, where the design is “ burnt in.” 

These pieces of glass have now to be put together to 
form the window ; and to do this the painter covers the 
large design, or part of it at a time, with a sheet of clean, 
white glass, so that he may see the drawing ; and on this 
sheet of glass lays each coloured bit in its proper place, 
fastening them all together with drops of beeswax or 
melted resin. The sheet of transparent glass with the 
window or portion of the window resting on it, is then 
carried to an easel, and the shadows of the picture are 
painted in. These shadows are burnt in the same way as 
the (Mflines, and if any yellow tints are required, they arc 
also added by the application to the surface of a prepa- 
ration of silver ; where there are deep shadows, the opera- 
tion is repeated until the picture is complete. The process 
of “leading” has now to be performed by a workman, who 
lays each separate piece of coloured glass in its proper 
placVon the “ cutting” drawing, which shows him exactly 
where his leaden strips should come. These strips are 
made by being rolled through a vice, which gives them 
the proper form. Looking at the end of one of the strips, 
h will be seen that it is like the letter H, the grooves at 
the sides being of the .right width to admit the thickness of 
Ihie glass. The stt ips are cut into* convenient lengths, are 
' i^ea round Uie various pieces of the picture, the joints 
are soldered on both sides, a liquid cement is inserted 
imder the overlapping edge of the lead, and when this is 
hardencidy the window is complete, and is fixed in the 
fhaee it is to occupy. If it is a large one, the work is fur- 
ther supported by i^ht iron bars, to which copper wires 
to the lead are fastened. It will be seen from the 
des^fttion that the production, of a glass 


window is the work of several persons, ^ch of whoui 
his particular department, and that the artistic design is * 
apart from the other operations. The artist must, how* 
ever, to do his part successfully, understand wl^t are the 
mechanical processes necessary for its completion, and 
though, of course, a window may be made apM from the 
glass-works, and with colou^d glass purenased at the 
dealer’s, the separate pieces must go together to the fur- 
nace for their nnal preparation. 

At the large glass furnace the labour is often very 
severe, and the wages are high, because the work, like 
that of the iron puddlers, is a great strain on the consti- 
tution. There are men, skilled hands, who can earn three 
to four pounds a week, but ordinary labourers obtain less, 
and the higher rate of pay is, of course, less frequent. In 
window manufacture, the artist, like other artists, may 
obtain a reward proportionate to his talent, and may 
either be paid for each design, or take a retaining sa^ry 
at one particular manufactory. Of course, to be at all 
successful, he must have studied carefully the beautiful 
examples of ancient windows, the work of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and as many of the best of these 
are only to be found in Italy and other parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, it will be necessary for him to travel to 
attain the highest proficiency. The mechanical draughts- 
men, and the workmen employed in “ leading up,” &c., are 
aid at various rates of wages; the draughtsmen often 
eing students who intend one day to become designers. 

It is necessary, however, to say a word on the subject of 
that commoner kind of coloured glass of which inferior 
windows are made. These are not made of a number of 
small pieces, but are stained in the sheet The design 
having been drawn on paper, the glass is laid on it, and 
the outline traced with a brush and vitrifiable colour. 
The parts intended to be red, yellow, or oran^, &c., are 
then coated (on both sides if the tint is to be degp) with a 
mixture of silver, antimony, and oxide of iron. The glass 
is then placed in a furnace at red heat, the tracing colour 
is fused, and adheres to the glass. The silver and 
antimony sink into the surface, leaving the oxide to be 
brushed off. Then an enamel is applied, the glass is again 
fired, and the surface colour, the enamel, and the body of 
the glass become firmly united. This glass requires to be 
painted if particular colours are desired, and it is then, of 
course, less transparent. Another method of producing 
cheap coloured glass is that known by the name of 
“ hashing,” a skilful and beautiful process. The workman 
at the furnace mouth takes upon his blow-pipe a small 
lump of coloured glass, and over that a large lump of 
white, so that when he blows his glass cylinder the inner 
side of it is covered with a thin skin or film of the tint 
required. 

The work of making windows, and even the use of 
coloured glass, however, is far less than that of forming 
the immense variety of decorative and domestic articles 
in common request, so that it is necessary to speak of the 
great trade of glass-making in reference to bottles, wine- 
glasses, tazzas, chandeliers, and a thousand beaudftil 
objects, where cutting gives brilliant lustre, and engraving 
makes them valuable as examples of fine art About Iheir ^ 
first formation there is not much to say, howevet The 
workman with his blow-pipe represents the manufacture of 
all the commoner kinds known as blown glass^ and they are 
produced by the facility with which he can form the msed 
metal by the dexterous turn of his hand Of course, all 
the blown glass is of a light description, while heavior 
articles are cast in moulds, and even where the blower 
gives the first form, moulds or dies are used to. press die 
still plastic, half-melted material, into patterns or mote 
exact shap^ Common bottks are formed with grm 
rapidity by the blow-pipe, the “ pouty,” and the 
or metal table; and Countless other articles cl gteat 
degance are twisted, manipulated, and pretty 
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shapes. But beyond all this the arts of the glass-cutter 
and the engraver are requisite to give to such articles the 
lustre and beauty generally so much admired. This 
cutting, by which the clear, but comparatively dull glass 
is made brilliant, is effected by an iron wheel, which 
revolves under a continu^d supply of sand and water, 
which is allowed to drop on its surface ; against this the 
first roughness of the glass is ground off, and the opera- 
tion is completed on another wheel of Yorkshire grit- 
stone, which smooths and brightens the surface, which 
has then only to be polished by a third wheel of metal 
lubricated with oil and rotten-stone. Thus, what the 
casting begins the “ cutting ” completes, and every facet 
attain.s a brilliance which, if the glass be pure, is extremely 
beautiful in its power of reflecting light and colour. 

Where engraving is required, another operation, de- 
pendent entirely on the skill of the workman, must be 
brought to bear upon the surface of the glass. This skill 
is so great that frequently with only a few indications— 
merely a slight mark here and there — the engraver can sit 
at his wheel and by its aid produce an elaborate and deli- 
cate pattern on goblet, bowl, or dish. Kor this engraving 
is etiected by a copper wheel, the edge of which is of a 
thickness proportionate to the lines required. On this 
edge oil and emery- powder arc the tools, and as it whirls, 
the workman, pressing tlie glass against it, so dexterously 
turns and twists the article, that the pattern is ground 
upon it with marvellous accuracy. The skilled engraver 
can earn good wages, but it is a nerve-exciting, and often 
a laborious employment. The design for the engraving is 
genc/ally the work of an artist. 

Actual painting upon glass (such as magic lantern 
slides) or upon china belongs to the class of purely ar- 
tistic professions. 


COOKERY.— XCTII. 

FRENCH DISHES, ETC. (coff/mued from p. ^^4), 

Ailerons deDindon mix Marrons ( Turkeys' IVings with 
Chestnuts ). — This dish is prepared in the same manner as 
Ailef ons de Dindon en Haricots^ chestnuts being substi- 
tuted for turnips. 

A Herons de Dindon en Matelote . — Brown some flour 
and butter in a stewpan, partially cook the wings in it, 
and then pour over them equal quantities of stock broth 
and white wine. Add some parsley, chives, salt, pepper, 
and two clo\ es. Let them boil over a good fire, and w'hen 
they are half done, put in with them some small onions 
fried in butter, and mushrooms. Immediately before 
sending to table, mix half a spoonful of capers with them, 
and serve them up with slices of cnist of bread. 

Ailerons de Dindon en Fricandeau ( Hlngs of Turkey en 
Fricandeau ). — Scald and pluck the wings, and cover them 
with slices of bacon, attached by skewers, blanch them in 
boiling water, and proceed as directed for fricandeau de 
veau. This dish may be sent to table with sorrel, or with 
purde of chestnuts or lentils. 

Pigeon illaBroche {Roast Pigeon).--Th\% bird is roasted 
surrounded by slices of bacon and vine-leaves. 

Pigeons en Matelote {Pigeons Dressed in the Sailord 
Manner ). — Put some butter and flour into a stewpan, and 
simmer until they turn brown, and cook in the batter the 
pigeons cut in pieces, with a few thin slices of bacon. 
Pour over them some stock broth, and white wine, and 
add some chives, parsley, thyme, mushrooms, and onions 
fried in butter, salt, pepper, and spice, and boil them down 
over a good fire. 

Pigeons aux Pw.— Brown a spoonful of flour with 
butter and sugar, put into it the pigeons, and some ^ices 
of bacon. When the birds are done, poui* in some stock 
broth, season it with pepper, and add some parsley; chives, 
and thyme. Then put in the peas, and stew the Whole 
into thick gravy. 


Pigeons Frits {Pigeons Pluck and singe some 

very young pigeons, and leave on their heads, wings, and 
feet. Cook them in a stewpan with butter, white wjnc, 
parsley, chives, thyme, two cloves; salt, pepper, and nut* 
meg. When done sufficiently, remove themi drain them, 
and let them get cold. Then cover them with fdte dfrire^ 
fry them brown, and serve them with parsley. v 
Pigeons aux Pointes dlAsperges (Pigeons with Aspa^a* 
'I'his dish is prepared in the manner directed for 
*^pigeons aux pois. it should, however, be remembered 
not to add the asparagus heads until the pigeons are 
nearly cooked. The heads of asparagus also require to 
be blanched in boiling water before being used. 

Pigeons d la Sainte Menehouldl^^\Xi into a stewpan 
some butter and flour, and after brow/iing it, add parsley, 
chives, two onions sliced, carrots and parsnips cut in 
strips, a bay-leaf, salt, pepper, and nutmeg. After they 
have remained over the fire for a short time, pour over 
them some milk, and let it boil for a short time. Then 
put in it the pigeons, and simmer them until cooked, when 
they require to be taken out, drained, and covered with 
bread-crumbs, and boil them. Then pour over them the 
gravy, and send to table. 

Raie d la Sainte AIt}ichotild.--'idAXMXi^ the flesh from a 
skate, simmer it in some thick bechamel. Then put the 
pieces of fish on a dish, cover them with bread-crumbs 
and grated cheese, and brown them in a Dutch oven, or 
under a hot cover. 

Raie en Marinade {Skate in Marinade ), — Remove the 
skin, cut the fish in pieces the size of two fingers, and 
steep them for some hours in vinegar, with salt, pepper, 
parsley, and chives ; then take them out, drain, cover 
them with Hour, and fry them. They should be sent to 
tabic with fried parsley. < 

Turbot d la Sauce aux Cdprcs {Turbot with Capet 
Sauce).'-- Simmer the fish either in salt a*nd water, or«else 
in salt and water mixed with milk, or in thick stock. Boil 
with it some onions cut in slices, chives, thyme, bay-leaves, 
parsley, and pepper. But if it is desired that the turbot 
should be very w'hite, simmer it by itself in thick stock 
broth for a quarter of an hour ; take it out, drain it, and 
wet it with lemon juice. Strain the stock broth, and again 
simmer the fish in it until cooked. This may be known 
by its flesh being soft when touched. When the turbot is 
cooked, send it to table with caper sauce. Turbot d la 
Sainte Menchould is prepared in the manner directed for 
raie d la Sainte Menehould, 

Morue (Cod ). — The fish should be put into cold soft 
water, for if hard water is employed, it tends to harden its 
flesh. The fish should then be simmered until ndSftiy 
done, then the vessel removed from the fire, the lid put 
on, and allowed to remain for a quarter of an hojjr before 
the fish is removed. 

Salmon au Bleu {Salmon Cooked in Wine with 
Vegetables ). the fish in wine, with carrots and 
onions sliced, four bay-leaves, a handful of parsley, wme 
thyme, four cloves, salt and pepper, taking care that the 
fish is entirely covered with the liquor. ' When the^h is 
done, which may be knawn by the eyes projecting from 
the head, it should be taken out, and served on a dish 
covered with parsley. Sometimes the scales are sci^ped 
from the salmon, and it is then sent 10 table covered with 
sauce an beurre^ with which some capers, minced an- 
chovies, and cucumbears have been mixed. 

Saumon d la Sauce Tomate {Safnton with Tomata 
Sauce ), — Steep a piece of salmon in oil, mixed with 
parsley and chives cut small, salt, nutmeg, and pe|)per* 
Broil the fish ^over a clear fire, continually moistening 
them with the oil, and serve with sauce iomati, , 
Saumn d la Sauce Cdprie {Sadmon with 
The fish is cooked in the manner directed 
and alioiild be sc^ to table with sauce dn beurre^ mfifecy 
wkh capers. 
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Saumn Said {Saited Salm0d)j^T\\\% is cooked by 
sbsddng it in water, to remove some of the salt, and then 
simmering it gently in water, taking care that it does not 
bo% VhiGh would render the flesh hard. 

Rate >Thi$ fish may be boiled in water, with 

vinegar and salt, and some sliced onions. It should be 
served )^ith beurre noir^ or caper sauce. 

• CHEAP SOUPS. 

Vegetable Take a quart of young peas, eight 

lettuces, the same number of cucumbers peeled and cut in 
slices, four onions, parsley, mint, pepper, salt, and three- 
quarters of a pound of •butter, but do not add any water 
' or other liquid to th^m. Simmer the vegetables in their 
own juice, over a gentle fire, for forty minutes, and then 
add three quarts of boiling water. Let them stew again 
for three hours, and thicken it with a little flour before 
sending the soup to table. 

Carrot Soup . — Put any bones that may be at hand into 
some of the liquor in which meat has been boiled. Add 
also some onions and turnips, salt and pepper. Let them 
simmer for two hours, then strain the liquor into a clean 
saucepan containing a number of carrots cut in slices, 
and again boil it until the carrots arc reduced to pulp. 
The broth should then be strained through a coarse sieve, 
and again boiled until the liquid becomes as thick as pea 
soup. 

Afoeb Vegetable Grate a pound of sliced potatoes 

into pulp, and put them in a saucepan with six quarts of 
water. Add also a quart of dried peas, three onions, six 
ounces of rice, and two pounds of beef cut in slices. Boil 
them together until the soup is reduced to five quarts, and 
strain it through a cullender. Now beat the peas into 
pulp, and add to the strained broth, with three heads of 
celei^ cut into sHces. Simmer the soup again until the 
celery is tender, and season with salt and pepper, catchup, 
or soy. 

Scotch Soup.—Qyxt some leg of beef in pieces, and put 
it in a sgucepan with three quarts of water. Add some 
neck of mutton and half a pound of barley. Let them 
boil until the' barley is soft, then add a fowl, with spinach 
and onions. 

A Good Pea Soup . — This may be made by adding a 

a uart of dried peas — which may be either whole or split, 
le latter being the best, but most expensive— to the 
liquor in which pork has been boiled. After it has boiled 
one hour, add some carrots or parsnips, a dozen carrots, 
the same number of onions, five or six sticks of celery, 
an#a handful of parsley. Season the soup with pepper 
and salt, if required. 

Mutton Broth for Sick Persons .— the fat from 
a potm<? of neck of mutton, put the meat into two pints of 
watei^and simmer it for about six hours. When the fiuid 
is reduced to half, skim off all the fat very carefully, and 
strain the broth. This broth may be thickened if desired 
by Uie addition of some pearl barley. 

t 

^ MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Sauce Jndieme {Indian Sauce).— Md plenty of pepper 
and half a teaspoonful of powdered turmeric to a piece of 
^ the size of an egg, and put them in a stev^an over 

fire. When the buttet- is meltqd, and well mixed with 
» fihe oChor ingredients, add two laolefuls of veloutiy and 
^ tables^nfuls of stock broth. Simmer down the 
fltlida, sMni, and pour off into another pan. Then add, 
it Is sent to table, some more fresh butter, and mix 
kwe&in theitattce. 

a pound of macaroni in ^ock 
brn^ or in wajter, thickened with butter and potato- 
and seaik>t^d with salt, pepper, and nutmi^. Care 
intt|it be taken noi to cook it too much, as it sli&uld be 


taken out from the vessel as soon as it feels soft to the 
finger. Then drain it ih a cullender, and put it into 
a stewpan with a quarter of a pound of butter, half a 
pound of grated cheese, together with some t’epper and 
nutmeg. When sufficiently done add some cream, and 
send it to table as soon as the cheese has absorbed it 
Macaroni may also be dressed^with gravy from meat, or 
fowls if preferred. 

To Use up Cold Meat—Vlinct up any cold meat you 
may have at hand with parsley, pepper, and salt Mix 
with it one-third of its weight of bread-crumbs, and 
either bake it or boil it in a basin. If preferred, it may 
be made into small rolls and fried in butter. 

Pepper Pot . — Take a pound of any kind of meat, fish* 
fowl, and vegetables that may be at hand, and boil them 
in three quarts of water, with some salt, cayenne pepper, 
and a little pulse. Stew the whole together until the 
meat is tender. 

Collared Beef to be Eaten Cold.—ldont a fiank of beef^ 
and notch it at distances of half an inch, taking care 
not to cut it through the outside skin. Sprinkle a little 
water over the meat, and lay it in an earthenware dish. 
Throw over it a mixture of two ounces of saltpetre and 
a handful of common salt. Let it remain in salt for four 
or five days, and then sprinkle it over with a quantity of 
sweet herbs cut small. Now take some bacon cut in 
long slices the size of a finger, and lay them in the 
notches cut in the meat. Fill the notches also with the 
herbs and some minced anchovy. Season well with mace, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Then roll it out as lightly as 
possible, and bind it round in a cloth with a string, and 
put it in a large pot with the end downwards. Fill the 
vessel with water, add the brine produced by the meat 
while being salted, and place it in an oven all night» 
Then take it out, bind it as tight as possible, and tie 
both ends. The following day take the meat out of the 
cloth, and preserve it for use in pickle. The pickle for 
the purpose is thus prepared ; — Remove the fat from the 
liquor in which the beef is cooked, and boil it with a 
handful of bay-leaves, vinegar, strong ale, salt, and pepper. 
If this pickle is properly made, it will continue good for 
six months. Collared beef prepared in this manner will 
separate in small squares when cut, provided the meat has 
not been cooked too long. 

To Make Broth from Calved Simmer a calfs 

foot in three pints of water until it is reduced to half. 
Strain it through a cloth, and pour it into a pan to get 
cold. Then remove the fat from its surface, and preserve 
it in a cool place. When required for use, take a large 
cupful of it and melt it in a saucepan, with half a glass of 
wine and some sugar and nutmeg. When the broth i$ 
warmed sufficiently, and gradually the yolk of an egg 
beaten up, and mix them together by frequent stirring. 

A Good Way to Cook 0x-3ieek.—%\xaxxi^x the ox-cheek in 
about four gallons of water. Then remove the meat, and let 
the liquor become cold. The thick layer of fat which has 
collected on the broth should then be removed, and the 
meat put back in it, together with peas, rice, and herbs, 
pepper and salt. Boil until the broth is reduced to one- 
third of its quanti^, and the meat becomes tender. 

Onion Sauce.— OiX. two onions in slices, put them in a 
pan with a sufficient quantity of veal gravy^ and simmer 
them to the consistence of sauce. Strain the sauce 
through a sieve, and season it with sdt and pepper. 

Seasoning for Take an ounce and a half di 

white pepper, half an ounce of mace, twice that quantity 
of nutmegs, two drachms of cayennev and a drachm each 
of ginger and cassia. The articles should be findy ground* 
and then mixed. 

Gravy for Simmci: the neck, gizzard, and llvd^ 

in a pint of water, with some thyme, toasted pe^ 
per and salt. When the gravy is boiled to bal|, 
and thicken with flour and buttdr. 
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HOUSEHOLD FIRE-ARMS.— 11. 

Cleaning Guns , — Simple as the operation of taking a 
gun apart for cleaning purposes appears to be, some 
degree of care and system should be observed in the 
process, or broken springs and damaged woodwork will 
probably be the result, ^eech-loaders do not, as a rule, 
require separation or general opening, as it is called, in 
order to free them from dirt or moisture, as, from the 
barrels being open at each end, they can, when thrown 
into the loading position, be readily freed from the results 
of firing or accumulations of dust, &c., by drawing a 
woollen rag moistened with spirits of turpentine, by the 
aid of a string, several times through them. A split bullet 
serves to hold the loose end of the cord, and act as a 
weight to conduct it forward and back through the tube. 
As no nipples or nipple-caps are used, the locks of breech- 
loaders will very rarely require removing from their 
resting-places in the stock. Should it, however, be 
requisite to take the locks off, the same precautions will 
be needed as we are about to give touching muzzle-loaders, 
double and single. 

In order to thoroughly clean every part of the muzzle- 
loading gun, we must first proceed to separate certain 
joints, parts, and points of union. To do this safely and 
expeditiously we first remove the ramrod from its hoops, 
draw each hammer to half-cock, and then lay the gun, 
upside down and pointing 'from before, backwards over 
our left shoulder. We now with the handle of our turn- 
screw deliver one or two light taps on the point of the 
bolt which passes^ through the fore end of the stock and 
secures the barrels to it. Having started the bolt and 
caused its head to project beyond the surface of the 
scutcheon plate, we pass the point of the turn screw below 
its edge and force it steadily out until it is stopped by its 
check-pin. The barrels will now unhook themselves from 
the false breech, and can be removed and set aside. Keep- 
ing the stock in the same position, apply the point of the 
turnscrew to the cleft of the screw or side nail^zs it is called, 
which holds the locks fast, turn it steadily out, taking great 
care that the point of the turnscrew does not slip from its 
hold and damage the stock. Care should also be taken that 
the point of the instrument is not wider than the head of 
the screw, or the lockplate will be disfigured to a certainty. 
Having removed the locks from their sockets, draw them 
to fiill-cock, and with a mainspring cramp, or, in the 
absence of that appliance, a small hand-vice, guarded 
with bits of sheet lead, screw the spring to the exact 
point at which it is drawn by the raised hammer, and no 
further ; now, holding the hammer-head, or dolphin^ with 
the thumb, press the scear with the finger. Just as the 
trigger would. The claw end of the spring can now be 
detached from the bridle and lifted out. The screws 
which hold the scear and its spring may be then with- 
drawn. The scear will now be free for removal, together 
with the scear spring. Before the tumbler can be removed 
from the lock-plate the hammer must be taken off, by 
first turning out the binding screw, and then lifting it off 
its square attachment. As the screws are removed they 
should be temporarily replaced in the orifices to which 
th^ belong, in order to avoid confusion. 

Each separate part can now be cleaned with watch- 
makers' oil, which can be either purchased, or made by 
putting a few shot into a small bottle of best olive oil, and 
at .the end of a few days decanting off all the clear oil, 
leaving the sediment at the bottom of the bottle. An old 
tooth-brush and a bit of sharp-pointed stick will be useful 
to clean with, and chamois leather as a finisher. 

To put the lock together again, first put the tumbler In 
place, and attach the hammer as at full cock ; plape on 
the curved and peiforated piece of steel which covers the 
tumbler and holds the scear screws ; put the scear-spring 
in place, screw it fast, and firmly press up the scear untu 


the screw orifices match, when that may be screwed fast 
The hooked end of the main-spring may now be caught 
over the cross of the bridle, and its dowel pin inserted in 
the hole made for it in the lock-plate ; wnen accurately 
fitted to its original position, the cramp or vice may be 
unscrewed, and the lock will be fit for use. A very little 
oil may be applied with the idiarp stick to the principal 
points of friction before attaching the lock to the gun. 
The barrels of guns should never be cleaned with iron or 
steel rods, as they are liable to inflict serious injury on 
the lands of rifles or the bores of shot guns. 

In the absence of a regular cleaning-rod and apparatus, 
a rounded and planed stick, composed of any tough wood, 
a little less than the bore, and abo«it seven inches longer 
than the barrel, should be made use of. One end of the 
stick must be cut into rough notches bver a length of four 
inches, in order to afford a firm hold for the tow or strips 
of rag used in cleaning. A pail or other wooden vessel is 
far preferable to one composed of earthenware or metal to 
wash out tl^ barrels in, as there is less fear of breakage, 
and the lock ends of the barrels and edges of the breech 
are not bruised or injured. A little cold water should be 
first used, in order that the solid products of gunpowder 
explosion may be thoroughly dissolved and loosened. The 
second washing may be with hot' water, and when this, 
after being forced through the barrel, comes away quite 
clean, boiling water from the spout of a kettle should be 
poured into each barrel until it is quite full, and then 
altowed to find its way, unaided by the rod, out through 
the nipples. As the barrels when free from water will be 
found too hot to hold, a thick dry towel or cloth may 
therefore be made use of to grasp them with, whilst they 
are thoroughly rubbed inside and out with dry cleaning 
material — the heat communicated by the boiling water, 
causes the metal to dry rapidly. Whilst still warm, a little 
spirits of turpentine should be applied to both the interjors 
and exteriors of the barrels. 

Useful Gun for House Defence , — For house defence a 
short, strong, brecch-loading double gun, No. 12 bore, 
loaded with BB shot, is an admirable weapon. It |ieed not 
be loaded until required for use. It should be placed ready 
to hand with a few cartridges in a pouch or bag attached 
to it. A few seconds of time only are necessary for the 
completion of the loading process, and when the alarm 
is over the cartridges can be withdrawn in an instant, and 
replaced in the pouch until required again. Revolvers are 
also well adapted for house or personal defence, but a 
serious error has been committed in making them so 
small in the bore and insignificant that by me burglar 
they are regarded rather with derision than dread. 

Alarm guns are, as their name implies, intended to warn 
their owners and those dwelling in the neighbourhood, of 
the proximity of evildoers, without inflicting injury* on any 
person or thing. They are simply stout, dumpy, mortar- 
shaped miniature cannon, so attached to an iron support 
that it can be easily screwed, gimlet-like, into a tree, post, 
or wall, mouth or muzzle downwards. A flat spring is 
used instead of a hammer “to strike thq percussion-cap, 
which is placed on a nipple in the centre of the brettch of 
the gun, over which a painted metal roof fits, so as to keep 
off rain. After the insertion of a heavy charge of powder 
and a liberal supply of wadding, tightly rsuniOed, the 
spring is raised by a little tilting button, compost of 
brass. From this button a wire, or numerous wires, may 
be carried to any desired point and «,then fastened* A 
percussion-cap, well waxed to ward off moisture, is then- 
finally placed on the nipple, .when, should any pilferer or 
intruder inadvertently step on or disturb a wirCj such an. 
explosion followS as seldom fails to send the woufa}*^be 
thief off at the top of his speed, set all the dogs^ wfiKin 
half a mile of the place barking furiously, and cause thk 
neighboiirhood to he on the alert forthwith. Prevomkm. 
is g^mlly thought to be better than cur^ 
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USEFUL TABLES. 

At the conclusion of a work like the Household Guide— a book which is essentially a domestic encyclopsedia— 
it has been thought advisable to add a collection of ready-reckoning tables for the use of the household. These 
tables include Avoirdupois Weight/’ ranging from a farthing to six shillings and eightpence a pound, and 
from to £u2 a ton; ^^Dry Measure,” from a farthing to sixpence a pint; ^irCiquid Measure,” from a 

penny to eight shillings a quart; “Cloth and Linen Measure,” from a third of a penny to fifteen shillings a 
yard ; “ Wages*and Income Table,*' from £io to £yyo per annum; and, finally, a table of “ House Taxes,* from 
a penny to two shillings in the ;^i on an assessment of from ;£io to £i^ per annum. 

An explanation of the plan on which the tables are designed will be found below. 


* AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

TABLE L 

This Table has been designed to show at a glance the cost of any small quantity at any given price for any given weight. In using the 
table, find the price in the column headed by the weight whose cost is known, and parallel with it will be found on either side the 
price of cither larger or smaller quantities. For instance, if the price of ^Ib. be is. 6d., look under the column headed }lb. for 
15. 6d,, and then to the left will be found the price of any smaller quantity, and on the right the price of a larger one. The Tables 
following this will be designed on the same plan, and will have to be used in the same manner. 



















AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT.— TABLE 11 . 
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LIQUID ME ASURE.— TABLE 1 . 



LIQUID M EASU RE. — TABLE II. 
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CLOTH AND LINEN M E A S U R E. — T A B L E I. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Aloemethy Bisouits, iv. 143, * 
llMcesoeB, i 262, 253. 
itcariM acobiei, cause of th# Itoli, i. 
158. 

Accxosmtal Fires : 

Fracautious araiinst Loss of Lifo 
from Fire, ii. 175. 

How to proceed in case of an 
Alarm of Fire, ib. 

Clothes on Fire, %b. 

Chimneys on Fire, %b, 

' Ordinary Precautions, ii. 176. 

Lucifer Matches, ib. 

Candles, ib. 

Gas, ib. 

To check Fire when first dis* 
covered, ib. 

The '• Eztincteur,'* ib. 

Acorns' as Chimney Ornaments, ii. 
90. 

Acute Kheumatism, iv. 144. 

Water in the Head, iv. 282. 

Adulteration of AiTOwroot, iv. 35. 

Butter, iii. 291 ; iv. 73. 

Cayenne Pepp«, iv. 154. 

Cocoa, iii. a. 

Coffee, iii. 135. 

— Flour, Means of Detecting, 

, iii. 320. 

— Olive Oil, iv. 134. 

Klcc, iv. 85. 

Tc».i.m. 

— — VinoRnx, ii. 273. 

.ZBolian Hurp, To Make an, iv. 
119. 

Aged Persons, Si>ecial Preparation 
of Meat for, iv. 822 
Agn^ PurtiddloK, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of, i. 303. 

Air, Fresh, Necessity of, iv. 302. 
Alahastor, To Clean, iiL 10. 
Albums (mse Soutenirs). 

Album Frontispiece, Design for, 
iii. 288. 

Alkaline Wators (bcs Mineral 
Waters). 

Alloys of Gold and Silver, i. 284. 
Almonds, Sweet and Bitter, iv. 
57, 183. 

Almonds, Preparation of, os Fruit 
Pities, IV. 282; Almond Tart, 
to; Almond Jumbles, tb.; Al* 
mond Prawlins, ib.; Almond 
Custard, ib.; Almona Jelly, ib.; 
AlmondyCheese, ib.; Iced Al- 
mondttiv. 283: Almond Butter, 
ibj Almond Creaim ib.; Grey, 
White, and Bed Criaped Al- 
monds, ib.; Almond Paste, ib. 
Almond Tahlsu for Smoothing and 
Whitening the Haa^ iii. 275. 
Alum^niuim iv. 820. . 

AxATSua Termuto (M^Tuxurmo, 

Amber 4rtlolM, Bepalr of, Iv. 35. 
American Buttare^iCm. 

American Swaat PleMea, iii. 57. 
AxmiMiVTa, HoroaBOLD : 

^ MiacawMoua Gamea 1 TheBnll 
^ of Wool, i. 127} Blowing the 
Feather, ib.; Shadows, or 
«« Shadow Buff,” ib. j TheMes- 
” aaoM, i^i Mf^c Mufio, ib.; 

‘Fonrica, Pmsaiaa Exer- 
eiaas^ 160; The Courtiers, 
ib,; TOe Zmxnb Orator, ib.; 
Si^a&ig Buff, ib.$ Aa Shop- 


- i. 298j The Picnic, i. 

‘^.{linBKnikptu 


♦A— tr.R, 


AMnSGMRNT', HotlSEUOtn (cent.): 

Citrd Games ; Antiquity and Di- 
vuiition, L 2U1 ; A Pack of 
Cards ; the Suits, ib. 

The Game of Wbist, i. 261; 
Dealing, Shuffling, Tricks, 
TrumpH. Honours, i, 263 ; Bub- 
l>ciH, Long and Short Whist, 
ib.; Itules for each Player; 
General Buies, i. 27B ; Laws of 
the Game, i. 279; Exposed 
Cards, tb.; Single and Double 
Dummy, i. 319. 

Comical Combinations, i. 320. 

Acteil Charades, ib.. 347.; Make- 
shift CostumeH, ib.: IHalofoio 
Chtirade, i. 348 ; Pantomime 
Charades, ib. 

Miscellaneous Gaines, ii. 8 ; Buz, 
ib. ; The Kuigbi of the Whistle, 
lb.; Catch the l£ing,ib.; Sfuuidul, 
ib.; Cousequeiicos, ii. 9; Per- 
forming Shadows, ib.; Substan- 
tives, iii. 96 : Adiectivos, ib. 

Canlboard Modelling, ii. 31 ; 
Miniature Brougbaia, ib. 

B^ziquo, ii. 69, 141; Mode of 
Playing, ii. 70; The Score, ib.; 
Three^andod Bdzique, ii. 281 ; 
Four-handed Bdziciuo, ib. 

Cribbage, iii. 282. 

Kite-making, li. 149; Paper, 
Cloth, and Calico Kites, ii 
150. 

Kites and Kite-flying; Fancy 
Kites, ii. 188; The Eagle, ib.; 
The Sailor, ii. 189. 

Croquet, ii. 293 ; linplenients for, 
ib. 

Fancy Work in Canlboard. ii. 
316; Raised Work with Per- 
forated Cord, ib,; Gift-box, tb.; 
Casket, ii. 317; Needle* iKKiks 
Olid Pincushions, tb.; Book- 
marks, ib. 

Photography, iii. 105 ; iv. 152, 
164, 239, 241, 305. 

The Game of Patience, Hi. 127. 

Bagatelle, iii. 140. ; The Board, 
Ac.,tb.; Rules.ib.; *‘Saus£ga1,’' 
ib.; ** Mississippi, "tb.; “'Drou- 
ntodame," tb. : Scientillcally 
Played, ib.; Nervousness in 
Playing, iii. 141.: Technical 
Terms, iii. 171; How to hold 
Cue, lini; Diving the Balls, ib.; 
Angles of the Bound, tb.; The 
Object Boll, Divided Angles.tb.; 
The 8Hdo Stroke, ib.; Winning 
Hazanls, ib.; GenenU Hints, 
in 174. 

Modelling in Cork, iii. 399; Tools, 
tb.; A Bain, ib • Use of Moss, 
tb.; To form Shrubs, &o., ib.; 
Gatu and Palings, ib.; Broken 
Columns, tl).; Fallen Blocks of 
Stone, ib.; Flooring, tb.; An Old 
Gate, ib.; Castles, ib.: Cathe- 
drals and Ghurohes, ih.; Trees 
of Wire and Berlin Wool, ft.; 
Temples, ib.; Ancient Citios 
and Towns, ib. 

Modelling with Cinders, iU. 224 : 
Siardb Paste Models, os need 
by Confectioners, ib. 

Archery, lU. 296, m. 

ComiofU Portraits, iii. 836, 

The Magic Lantern, and how to 
Worieikia. 358. 

Pencil sad Paper Game^ iv. G9. 

Model Shipbuilding, Iv. 17 ; Mer> 
chant Bbips. tb.; Plea^uns 
Yachts, ibq How to Build a 
Model of a 25^ton Taeht^ ib^ 
Plans, iv. 18; Corves of Seo- 


' AniusKWKNTa, HoitsEHOLU (oonf.): 

' tions. tb.; Ccutro Frame, iv. I 
97; Croiis Dock Beams, tb.; , 
Miiiu - deck BoaniH, iv. 98 i ; 
Deck Bulwark, tb.; Curved j 
Bibs, tb.; Raised Deck, iv, 
99; the Dock, iv. 216; the 
HaicbwayK, ib.; The Windlass, 
ib.; Rudder, ib.; Floating tbu 
Model, tb.; Sheave Blocks, iv. 
217, tfi.; Betties, lb.; Spars, ib.; 
Mast, tb.; lliggmg, tb.; Sails, 
1 ^.: The Shrouds, iv. 225, tb.; 
Sotting up the Topmast, ib.; 
The Topmast Porestay, tb.; 
I'he Top Boom. ib. ; The Boom, 
ib.; The Topsail Boom, tb.; 
Bowsx>rit, iv. 226; Jib-luffing 
Tackle, tb.; The Soils, tb. * 

! F.unting the Hull, tb.; Sketch 
I of the Yacht complete, tb. 

How to make a f<nv lTux>romptu 
Toys, iv. 277. 

Amusements («ee Suo-sido Amuse- 
ments). 

AwickarU aUinattrum (American 
Water-tbyino) for the Aqua- 
rium, i. 63. 

Anchovy Salad, iv. 215. 

Anemones, i. 105. 

Animal Pood, The Consumption 
of, i. 97. 

Anintals, Stuffing, iii. 811, 362. 

I Ankles, Weak, i. 202. 
t Anodon cyynciiH (Swan-mussel) for 
the Aquarium, i. O'!. 

AutimaciMsur, li. 251 ; iv. 370. 

in Raised Crochet, iii. 265. 

Apoplexy : Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment, i. 318, 310. 

I Axjoihocaries* Weight, i. 160. 

' Apples, iv. 48. 

, Essence of, iv. (15. 

, Preparation of, as Fruit 

Dainties, iv. 23G ; Apple Paste, 
tb.; Ajmle Sweetmeat, tb.; 
Apple MamuUade, tb.; Apple 
Cream, tb.; Apple Tansy, tb,; 
Apple Pancakes, ib.; Apple 
Pupton, iv. 237. 

, To Pr^erve, iii. 116 ; iv. 236. 

Apple-water, il 47. 

Apricots, Preparation of, as Fruit 
Daintie.s, iv. 270, 802 ; Apricots, 
To Candy, iv. 270; Apricot 
Chips, ib ; Apricot Jumbles, 
iv. 271 ; Apricot Green Paste, 
ib.; Apricot Marmalade, tb.; 
To Preserve Apricots in a Dry 
State, ib.; Apricot Drink, tb.: 
Apricot Wine, tb.; Aprioot 
Ratafia, iv. .302 ; Apricots Pre- 
served in Jelly, ib.; Aprioot 
Preserve, ib.; Aprioot Poste^ib. 

AauARiini, The, i. 17. 

Atiuarium for the Window, tb.; 
Fresh-water Vegetation, i. 63 ; 
Most suitable PluntB, 1. 68, 64 ; 
Bookwork, i 64; Frogs and 
Newts, i. 6-4 i Islands for Am- 
phibians, tb. ; Selection of 
Fresh- water Animals, ib.: Mol- 
luscs, t/>.; Coil Shell, tb.; 
Fond Mud SlieU, ib ; Mussels, 
tb.; Water Spiders, tb,; Beetles, 
ib.; Caddis Worm; its Nests, 
ib.; Mode of Cleansing, i. 09; 
Fresh-water Animals, tb.; Tad- 
poles— -their Development, tb. ; 
Fish; Gblden Carp, tb.; Min- 
now, ib.; Loaob, w.t Common 
Carp, tb.; Roach, tb.; Tmich, 
t’b.; Gudgeon, ib.; Stkddebaok, 
ib.; Newt, tb, 

me Aqnarium, L 105; Tlte 


ib.; 

M^i 


Aquarium, The (continusdl : 

Tank, ib ; The Water, th. 
Mode of Collecting Objects, ib.; 
Whelks, i. 132; Periwinkles, ib.; 
Bea-gnuis, tb.; Limpets, ib., 
i. 133; Acorn Barnacle, ib.; Sea- 
weed, ib. ; Uermit-erab, ib.i 
Sun-star, i. 133 ; Sei-puln 
(Tube- worms), tb. 134, 162; 
Edible Crab, tb. ; Mussels, 
tb.; Cookies, ib.; Star Fishes, 
tb.; Zoophytes, ib.; Spider- 
crabs, ib.; Bookwork, 161; 
Water and Veget atioii, ib., 162 ; 
Food for Crabs and Anemones, 
ib.; Crabs — Edible, Hermit, 
and Soldier, tb.; Anemones, ib. 
Archery, iii. 296, 3^. 

Arffyronefa oqueitca (Water Spider)' 
for the Aquarium, i. 64. 
Armour, Imitations of, iv. 247, 
Aromatic Pastilles, iv. 5. 
Arrowroot, i. 54. 

Arseuioal Soap, i. 289 ; iii. 335. 

Art, Decorative (ew Decoeativ i 
Art). 

(aeo Pictures, Cark or). 

Ncodlowork, as an Occupation 

for Women, i. 94. 

Work for Women, i. 04. 

Artichokes. To Cook, ii. 207, 218. 
Artificial Cbalylteate Waters («« 
Chalybeate Waters, Artificial), 

Essences of PruiL Hi. 271. 

Flowers from Featheofs, iii. 

226 ; Materials, ib. ; Paste for 
Stamens, Buds, Ac., tb.; Dye 
for Feathers, 227; Yellow, 
ib. ; Green, <b. j Pink, ib. j 
Rod, lb.; LUao, tb.; Crimson, 
tb. ; Block, tb, 

Gems, How to Distiuguirii, 

iv. 4. 

Artificial Respiration in oases of 
Drowning, i. 111. 

Arum, a Plant for the Aqnuriuzn, 

i. 63. 

Asperagiis, iv. 324. 

Asphalte, for Garden Walks, ACt» 

ii. 183. 

Aspic (Jelly), iii. 278, 

Ass, The : Its History, Cfiiaraoter 
isUoa, Ac., iv. 27. 

The Wild Ass, iv. 28. 

Tbe Domestic Ass, ib. 

Quality of its MUk, iv. 42. 

Uses of the Animal, 43. 
Assurance (eee Life Asburahcs), 
Asthma, i. m, 360. 

Astrakhan Goat Skin, iii. 31A 
Australian Meat, i. 9K 
Avoirdupois Weight, i. 160 ; Ta1fi» 
of, iv. 375, m, 

Aylesbu^ Ducks : their Plumage^ 
and Quality as Food* i. 169. 


Babies (tee Csilobsh. BEAiuga 
AMD MAKAOEMIEMT OF). ^ 
Babies' Clothe (we Chiiarek's 
Dkess). 

Bacon, Curing. Cooking, Ae., ii- 
315. 

Bagatelle, 1 


madame/' ib.; rScieuHfitc^y 
Played, tb.; Nervousness in 
Playing, iii. 141; Teohniml 
Terms, lii. 171 ; Bow to 
Chieilli. 172: Diving the Bads, 



GENERAL INDEX. 


Bix»atxlls (coniiniMd): 

tb.; AarIos of the BounG. ih.; 
l:he «lbjeefc Ball, DiviiUa 
At>erle.s. ib.i The Side Stroke, 
ib. ; Wimiiuj? Hazards, ib.; 
Geueril Hints, iii. 174. 

Baize, To Scour, iv. 320. 

Boli-rooiu, Hccorationa for the, iv. 

.38, 85 ; Etiquotteof the, iv. 195. 
Biuula{?es, Surgical {see SuuoKur). 
Ua-uks, SaviuffA (see SaV£]^b 
Ban eh). 

Banns (of Morriojce), i. 1.31. 

Bor, The (««o Mode and Expense 
OP ENIKItlNO THE PnOPESSloKS). 
Barley, iv. 155. 

Sugar, To ]VIake,ii. 841. 

Drops, To Make, ii. ;1.52. 

Water, x. 23 1-. 284. 

BAROMETEn oil WEATHER GtASS : 
Principle of its Action, il. 241. 
DiHcoveries uml Inventions of 
• Galileo and TorricolU. ii. 242. 
laiiKtrtnuce and Value of its In^ 
dicatious, ih. 

Its ConHtriictioii, ii. 243. 
Begnaiilt's Barometer, ih. 
Bitromelor of Fortin, i5. 

D'.mioll’s Water Barometer, ii. 
244. 

Gay-Lussac's Barometer, ii. 207. 
Common Barometer, ih. 
Household Pediment Barometer, 
ib . 

Wheel B.aromot«r, it. 

Daily Uogistration of Barometri- 
. cal Varintious, ii. 293. 

The Vernier, and how to Bond 
it, ih. 

The Aneroid or Dm- Bai’OTucter, 
ih.; Its History, it., iii. 130. 
Holosteric Bar<unetoT,or Aneroid 
Weather Glass, iii. 131. 

Watch B.‘iroiueter, d>. 

Fountain Aneroid, %’•.} Its Weak 
Point, ih. 

To Correct or Beset the Aneroid, 

ih. 

MeiiHurcTnont of Heights hy 
Aneroid, ih, 

— — , Negretbi and Znmhra'a Me- 
thod, in. 

, SirG. B. Airy's Method, ih . 

, Esamxjh', ib. 

Self-registering Aneroid, iii. 155. 
Storm Glxss, ib. 

Weather Indicators, tb, 

Btilos for Ascertamiug proliable 
Weather, ib. 

Fitzroy’s Observations, iii, 155, 
150. 

Salt, Catgiit, Seaweed, &o., as 
Indicators, ib. 

Basket-work Bedsicads for Nur- 
series, i. 110. 

Bath Cheese, iii. 310. 

Bathino : 

History of the Bath, iii. 2R, 
Edicacy and Influence of Bath- 
ing, ib. 

Cold Air B,ith, ih. 

Hot Air and Gaseous Baths, if>. 
Cold Water Baths, ih . 

BesuUa of Disregard of Healih- 
rulcH, iii. 29. 

Conditioiia of safe Bathing, ih . > 
Value of Flesh Gloves, ib. 

B^thino Dreeses, Ladies* (sec 
Ladies' Bathing Dbesses). 
Bead, Mosaio, iii. 200. 

Beadwork on Wire : 

Material, iv. 204. 

To make a Hanging Card-rack, 

ib 

Butterfly, ih. 

Watch -stand, ib. 

,Tewel-dt;in'i, ib . 

Boar, The, iii. 313. 

Beard, The; Shaving, Razor, &c., 
iv 33, ,58. 

Beatrice, H.R.H, Princess, The 
Household of, i\ 83. 

Bi^avor, The, iii. 312. 

Bechamel, iii. £74. 

Bedding^for Nurseries, i. 110. 

Vcdrtj Bcdvmaking; Bcd-curtains 
(m Sleopitig Rooms). 

Beech Nuts and Beech Leaves, iv. 
IKJ. 

Beef (sea CooxEsr ; MAitVETiNa}. 

ne Food, i. 96. 

* Prices of; Slatietics, i. 97. 


Beer, and how to Brew it: 
History of Beer, iii. 119. 
Materials, tb. 

Malt, ih. 

Malting, ib. 

Water, ib. 

Plant, iii. 169. 

The Maslxtuh, iii. 1G9, 170. 
Cooling, iii. 170. 

Fennentaiiion, ib. 

Yeast-sptjuts, ih . 

Chemical Changes, iii. 182. 

“ Foxing,” ih. 

High-dried Malt, ih. 

Sugar, ih. 

Camomile Flowers, ib. 

Fining, ib. 

Souring, tb. 

Advantages of Homo Browing, 
tb. 

Prices of Mult, Hops, &c., ib. 
, to Prevent its becoming Plat, 

ii. 15C. 

— ■ Barrels, To Glean, iv. 73. 

, CouNumptlou of. i, 97. 

Beks, and Bek Kkepino, iii. 316, 
321, .151, 355. 

Beetles, for the Aquarium, i. 04. 

, To Destroy, iii. 18 f. 

Boll-hanging (see Mechanic, The 
Hovskhold). 

Benzine, an Antidote to Lice, i. 
1.59, 

Berlin Wool Mats, ii. 224. 

Moss Flower-pot Covers, ib. 

Beziquti (sea Cord Games). 
Biliousness, Treatment of. &c.. i. 
334, 349. 

Bills and Notes (sec Law, Horse- 
hold). 

Birtla (sea Cage Birds). 

Preserving and Stuffing, i. 2i^; 

iii. 341, 302. 

Births and Denths, Begistration 
of, ii. 110. 

; Biscuits, Fanct, iv. 272. 

g uoens, ib. 

uns, tb. 

Sherry, ib. 

Lemon-peel, ib. 

Aniseed, tb. 

Savoy, tb. 

Lisliou, ib. 

Chocolate, ib. 

Jasmine, ib. 

Cracknels, ih , 

Biscuit Drops, tl». 

Blackberry Wiue, iv. 11. 

Blackhinl, iv. 193, 

Descrijitiou of, i7>. 

Nest and Food, ib 
How to Distinguish Male and 
Female, tb. 

Description of its Song, ib. 
Variegations of Colour, ib. 

Good Work done hy Blackbirds, 
lb. 

Black-lead Pencils, To Make, iv. 
23. 

Block Paper for Tracing Patterns, 
ii. 103. 

Blacking, ii. 276, 325. 

Blankets, Washing, i. 299. 

Blinds (sec Mechanic, The House- 
hold). 

Blinds for Windows, Imitation of 
Stained Gloss hy Diax)hanie, i. 
9,'J. 

Block Tin Articles, To Clean, ii. 
<365, 

Blowing out the Candle, iii. 287. 
Blue Ink, iv. .320, 

Blue Wash for Walla, i, 204. 

Boards or Health, Local (see 
Law, Household). 

Bog-oak, iii. 270, 

Boils, Treatment of, i. 253 ; IL 28. 
Bon-hons, iii. 218. 

Book#, The Care op : 

Glass Cases, ii. 45. 

Book-shelvos, ih. 

Children’s Books, ib. 

Magazines, ih, 

Removing Ink-spof w, tb. 
Iron-mould-spotij, il. 46 
Grease spots, ib. 

Bleaching Pa])er, ih. 

Tom Leaver, ih. 

Cost of Binding or Eo*h4ilding, 
ii. 77. 

Sizfes of Books from FoUo to 
Duodecimoj tb. 


Boohs, The Cars of (coafmued): 
Sizes of Printing Papers, ii. 77. 
Cloth Bindings, ib. 

VellniTi Olid Leather Binding, ib. 
Calf -skin for Book-binding, ii. 78. 
Slieoivskm, ib, 

Morocco (Goat-skin), ib. 

BuNslan Leather, ib. 

' ..Half-binding, tb. 

Re-bimUng of Old Books, ii, 301. 
Fresurviug Books from Damp, tb. 
Propriety and Taste iu Book- 
binding, IL 302. 

Gold, Marbled, and Coloured 
Bdges. ib. 

Repairing Damaged Books, ib. 
Value of Old Books; Lowndes' 
** BihliograiflitT’s Manual," ib. 
Boots and Suqks : 

History of their Use and Manu- 
facture. iii. 207. 

The Sandal and the Boot, ib. 
Egyptnui, Qrotik, Roman, and 
"Persian Foot-gear, tb. 

Materials used for Ancient San- 
dals, iii. 20'j 

First Use of Leather, ib. 

Anatomy of the Foot and Form 
of the Boot, tb.; iii. 287, 35 S , 
iv. 2^4. 

Boots and Shoes, To render Water- 
liroof, iv, 129. 

Cost of, iv. 360, 

Goods Made to Measure, tb. 

Hand and Macbinu-closed, tf). 
Hand - sewn, Riveted, and 
Pegged, ib. 

Gaiter Boot, ib. 

Napoleon, iv. 3'il. 

Riding or Hunting Boot, ib. 
Fishing Boot, ib. 

Boot-cleaning, Hints on, iv. 2I'2. 
Bottles, Empty, To prevent SUii>- 
pors sticking in, iv. 300 

, To Clean, ii. 202. 

Bouquets, Floral Decorations, Ac. 
(scfl {Society). 

Bread, Consumption of, i. 97. 

, Stale, iv. 35, 57. 

, Toasted, iv. 299. 

— — , To Preserve, iv. 215, 
Bread-hakinu, iii. 42. 

Corn, ib. 

Quality of Fionr«, ib 
Tost of Gootl Flour, ib 
Salt, ih. 

Chemical Changes during Mak- 
ing, ib. 

Fermentation, ib. 

Yeast and Barm, ib. 

Potato Yeast, ib. 

Gorman and other Dried Yeast, 

ih. 

Aerated Broad, ib. 

Baking Powders, ib. 

Uaforniented Bread, ib. 

Dr. HassoU on Baking Powders, j 
ib. 

Economy of Homo Baking, iii. 
82. 

Method of Baking, ib, 
Teiuiicrature of Ovens, ib. 
Potatoes and Rico m Bread, ib. 
Flour-bins, ib. 

Bad Wheat Seasons, ih. 

(See Ovens for Baking Bread.) 
Breakfast Tables, Mats for, ii. 
345. 

Breath, The (see Toilette). 

Brewing (see Beer). 

Bricklaying (sec Mechanic, House- 

ICOLD). 

Brine for Pickling Meat or Fish, 
Beoii>ef iu- 327> 

Britannia Metal, Polishing Paste 
for, ii. 352. 

Broken Walls, To Repair, ii. 16']. 
Bronchitis, i. 115, 226. 359 ; ii. 11. 
Bronzes (see Decorative Bronze.si). 
Bmtsc.s, i. 39, 51, 52. 

Brushes for Paint, To Clpan, iv. 

14.3 ^ 

Buckwheat, as Food for Fowls, 
i. 48. 

— Cake, iii. lid. 

Buhl-work, ii. 48. 

Building SomETim : 

Object a of, Iv. 245, 

Their History, ih. 

Example of Advantages of Build- 
ing Bocietios, iv. 

TcruiBiating Sooieti^, tb. 


Building SoctRTrEs (uonttnue^: 
Permanent Societies, iv. 240. 
Profits, iv. 201. 

Extract from Morris's Eriz< 
Essay on Building Societies, tb 
Ex'unples showii^ Advantage, 
to Members iu Permaueu 
Societies, ib. 

Borrower's Table, ib. 

Operation of the Act of 1836. 
IV. 275. 

Rules ami Privileges, iv.' 275. 
Disputes and Arbitrations, iv 
276. • 

Bunions, Treatment of, i. 201. 
Bums and Scalds, Treatment of 
i. 73. 

1 Bums, Cure for, iii. 57. 219. 

I Busts and Statuettes iu Marble 
I l|ow to Imitate, i. 1(4. 
j Butter, Adulteration of, iv. 73, 

I , To Pot, iii. 218. 

I , To Preserve, iv. 35. 

I , To Sweeten, ii. 318. 

BuTTFR-MAKING and PtfESERVlKr 
I iii 2H9 ; iv. ilS. 

' Butterflies aud other Insects, How 

I to Catch and Preserve, iv. 313 

Booties, ButterfliGS and Moths 
I ib. 

Instruments for Catoluug In 
sects, ib. 

Modes of Killing Insects, ih. 
Fixing Specimens Iu the Cabinet. 
ih. 

Catching Insects by Night, iv, 
344 

PrcHervation ; Use of Camphor. 
ib. 


Caddis- worm, for the Aquarium, 
I i. 64. 

Cage- birds : 

Britwh S^ng-birds, ii, 209. » 

Bird-catchers, ib. 

Blackbird,, iv. 193 
Canary, ib., ii. 209, 210, 235, 231, 
321, 345, 

Choffinch, iii. 53. 

GohUiuch, iii. 117. 

Linnet, iii. 231. 

Parrot, iv. 248, 325. , 

Skylark, iv. 55. * 

Song-tlmisb, iv. 179. 

Titlark, iv. 1. 
i Woodlark, iv. 116. 

I Cakes Cookery). 

j made with Inoinn Com Meal 

j (.ipc Indian Corn Meal). 

I Calceolaria, i. 113. 

' Calisthenics you Ladies, i. 

Chest Expander, i. 26, 210. 
Back-boards, ih. 

Dumb-bells, ih. 

Free Exercises, i. 65. 

BU>ow Exercises, i. 152, 

Head and Nock Exercises, 1. 154. 
Exercises with Apparatus, 1 193 * 
Dumb-bells, ib.; Wands or 
Rods, ub ; Clubs, *or Indian 
Sceptres, i. 309 ; ib. 

> Postures and Attitudes of Chil- 
dren in Sitting, Lying Down, 
' and iu Motion, tb. 

' Calla pahidris, a Plant for the 
Aquorimn, i. 63. 

Cambridge Butter, iii. 200. 
Cambridge, ^.R.H. the I^o of 
Househ^dd of, ii. 83, ^ 

H. R. H. the Duchees of, 

Household of, ii, 83. 

Cameos ; Stone Cameos, ShMl 
Cameos, Onyx, Aga^ aud 
Cornelian Cameos, !. 123; 

’ Canary, Thb: 

! Gages, ii. 309. 

Breeding Cages, ii. 210. 

To Select Canaries,. B. 230. 

Birds for Breeding, i?». 

General TreRtnient. ib. 

Disorders of Canaries, ib. 
Obstruotiott of the Bump Qlat4, 
ib. 

Dlarrhcea or DysentoiQr, il, SOL 
Costivenens, ib. 

Acrthmi, ib. 

ConsuiRptiOB, or Dediii4» #• 
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CuVAbt, Thb (oontiniMd): 
Epa«p8y,ii.231. 
iHoers, i6. 

GldOxaess, ib. 

ib.; iii. S. 

'Vavioties: Norwich, Yorkshire, 
Jkc., ii. 821, 

Crested, ib. 

, Clear Belgiao, ib. 

, VttTiejatod Belijian, ib. 

— (Jonque and 

, Spougl^ ib. 

, Silver-spangled, ib. 

, Golden-smugled, ib. 

, London Fancy, ib. 

, Nottingham Variegation, 

ii. 3U. 

.. — , Yi^rksbire Variegation, tb. 

Butch Caxiaries, tb. i 
Song of Canaries, tb. 
kEules, ib. 

Uanagemeut of Conaries, ib. 
Sitting, iii. 3. 

Material for Nest Building, ib. 
Treatment of Young Bii'ds, tb. 
Biuratiou of Life. tb. 

Seed and other Food, ib. 

Catching Loose Birds, ib. 

Beal Bird Cugea, ib. 

Cure for Boldness in Canaries, iJ). 
Cure for Bgg-bound Birds, ib. 
Cutting the Claws, ib. 

Hnskiues^ ib. 

Teaching Tricks, ib. 

Bad Hahits, ib. 

Canariensis, i. 113. 

Candlbs ; 

History, iii. 143. 

Becipo for Making, tb.; Dipped 
Candles, ib.; Mould, ib.; Wax, 
ib. 

Improvements in Candle Mak- 
ing. ib. 

New Materialfl used, ib. 

Mineral Candles, tb. 

Palmer’s Candles, ib. 

Candle Lamps, iii. 144. 

' Tullow Lamps, ib. 

Hard Caudles, iii. 161. 

Moj^r Night Lights, ib. 

Wax Tapers used as Time 
Measures by Alfred the Groat, 
ib. 

Common Candles made to re- 
semble Wax Candled, tb. 
Para£Bn Candles, ib, 

Go-s Caudles, Hj. 

Bpermoceti, ib. 

Arsenic formerly used in Candle 
Making, ib. 

Enshlight, Antiquity of, iii. 162, 
Eev. Giltiert 'White on Bush- 
Ughts, tb. 

Improved Chamber Lights, ib. 
Comparative Light and Cheap- 
ness of Various Candles, tb. 
Candles lu^rove by Keeping, ib. 
Patents in Mechanism connected 
wit h the Burning and Fitting 
‘vSrCandlos. ib. 

Osokerit Caudles, tb.; Origin of 
Nome, ib. 

, When to Buy, iii. 172. 

CandlestioKs, Plated, To Bestoro, 
il. 155. 

Caoutchouc, iii. 191. 

Caramel, To Prefiore. iii. 116. 

** Carats" of Fineness in Gold- 
smith’s Work, i. 284. 
Carbuncle, Treatment of, i. 

253 : il. 28. 0 

Cakd Qaubs; 

Antiquity and Invention, i. 201 . 
A Paek of Csrdii : the Suits, ib. 
Whst. ib.: B«uiling, Shuffling, 
Tricks Trum]^, Honours, i. 
9^ f Bubboxu, Jbong and Short 
WUlsty ib.; Bulos for each 
Player : General Buies, 1. 278 ; 
Lm oi the Game, i.m ; Ex- 
posed Cards, ib.; Sttiglo and 
* Double Dummy, i. 319 ^ ^ 
BOslque, il. 69, 141 ; Mode of 
PlayhcMr* ii 73 ; The Score, ib.; 
ThreelUBdad B^sique, ii. 281 ; 
Four4uuid6d BiSslque, ib. 
OvlbbaKe, iii. 882. 

Fnnqy Work in, ii. 310, 

8Br. 

-—Fretwork FloweciK^t Orna- 
ments* U 337. 


Cardboard Modelling, ii. 31 1 Misia- 
tui'e Brougham, ib. 

Carp : Ct/priiius auratuit, or Golden 
Carp laee Goto Fxsu). 

Carpenter's Bench, Tho, i. 101. 

CAKPENTiiy (see MucHAirio, The 
Household). 

Carpets, To Clean, ii 202. 

Carving, Hikts oh, i. 6. 

Log of Mutton, i 7, 

Sirloin of BeeL tb. 

Introduction of Forks, i. 65. 

Ancient and Modem Customs, 
ib. 

Ovid on Grace In Foedix^, 
ib. 

Boast Fowl, i. 56. 

Salmon, ib. 

Hare, 1. 70. 

Babbit, i. 80. 

— — Turkey, ib. 

Calf’s Homl, ib. 

Shoulder of Mutton, ib. 

Ham. i. 14:4. 

Neck of Mutton, ib. 

— — Loin of Mutton, ib. 

Nock of Veal, ib. 

Loin of Veal, ib. 

— — Pheasant, i. 144. 

Partridge, ib. 

— Goose, r. 197. 

Sucking Pig, i 198. 

Saddle of Mutton, ib. 

Fore-quorter of Liunb, ib. 

— Leg of Pork, ib. 

Tougue, tb. 

Bacon, ib. 

Whiting, i 266. 

Pike, tb. 

Cod, ib. 

Plat Fteh, tb. 

Pigeon, tb. 

Mackerel, ib. 

— Pilchard, ib. 

Herring, ib. 

Smelt, tb. 

Whitebait, ib. 

— — Sprat, tb. 

Lr>in of Pork, ib. 

Aitch-bone of Beef, tb. 

liound of Beef, ib. 

Bibs of Beef Boiled, ib. 

Carving in Wood (see Fretwork 
and Carving in Wood). 

Casting in PlasterMi. 23. 

from Nature: Foliage; Fruits, 

Iii. 189 ; Animals, Human 
Figure, Mask or Face, iii. 
216 . 

Cat, The Dovestic ; 

Wild Cats, iii., 301. 

Angora Gats, iii. 302. 

Persian Cats, ib. 

Cbhiese Cats, ib. 

Muux Cats, tb. 

Bisoases of Cats, tb. 

Cat, Fur of the, iii. 314; and He 
Furs. 

Cattle : 

Cottager’s Cow, ii. 44. 

Pasturage, ib. 

Stall - feeding : Oilcake, Chaff, 
and Boots, ib. 

Milkingf Mode of, ib. 

Milking Machine, ib. 

The VarietieB of, i. 181; Short- 
horn Cow, ib.; Ayrshire Cow, 
tb.; Alderney Cow, ib.; Breton 
or Brittany Cow, ib.;, Suffolk 
Cow, X. 189 i Welsh (Black), ib.; 
Kerry Cow, ib.; Hereford Cow, 
1 228; Devonshire Cow, ib.; 
Sussex Breed, ib,; W^ High- 
laud or Kyloe Breed, ib.; Oral- 
loway Cow, ib.; Angus Cow^ 
ib. 

Milk, PxodttotiveUess of, in vari- 
ous Breeds, ib. 

** Milk-veins," i. 229. 

HouMug, Feeding, and Manage- 
ment of Boiry^ows, i. 309 ; ii. 

Graxlnir and M^ure, tb. 

Cow-hotuHM and Sheds, ib.; their 
Ventilation, ib. 

Management of the Family cmt 
C ottager’s Cow, ii. 7. . 

Stall-feeding, ib. 

The Cow-shod, w. 

Manure-tank and BunM^t(ie. 

AppliOation of Manure w Culti- 
vation of Land, ii. 8. 


Catoe (cenfiAusd): 

Mangold, Hay, Omss, and other 
Green Crops as Food for Cattle, 

li.e. 

Cleansing and Milking, ib. 
Making, ii. 174 
Beariim Ckilves, ii. 294, 

Early Maturity of Ck>w8, tb. 

Old Age of Ck>ws, 

Brooding Herds, ib. 

The New-born half, ii. 295. 
Buokling.Feoding, and Fattening ! 
Calves, ib. 

Bearing Calves, li. 313. 

Alderney, Kerry, Yorkshire, and 
Ayrsluro Breeds, ib. 

Winter Food, or Cattle Cookery, 
iv. 227. 

Cowkeeping, tb.; Feeding, tb., 228; 
Housing, iv. 226 j lemperu- 
tnre, ib . ; Si>aco, ib. ; Heating 
and 'Ventilation, tb. ; Situation 
of House, tb. : Quantity of 
Food, iv. 229; Water, tb. 

Cedar Wood, Essence of, iv. 57. 
Cellar Manaoehcnt i 
Oiustructiou of Cellar, Iii, 227. 
Situation, ib. 

Temperature, iii. 228. 

Cleanliness, ib. 

AiTangemouts of Bins, Casks, 
&c., ib. 

Casks and Bottles, iii. 241. 
Backing, tb. 

Fining, iii. 245. 

Bottling, ib. 

(irking, tb. 

Bemoving Wines, ib. 

Bocantimf, tb. 

Bisaosos of Wines, ib. 

Pricked Wine, ib. 

Mnstinoas, ib. 

Time for Maturing Wines, ib. 
General Bemorks, ib. 

Cement, Diamond, iv. 292. 

for Fttsteuing Brass Letters 

on Glass, iv. 302. 

Liquid, for Fastening India- 

rubber to Wood or Metal, iv. 
7. 

Celnonts, for Tamer's Work, iv. 
82. 

Plastering, &c., iv. 126. 

Cements, Useful, iii, 190. 

Flour, tb. 

Glue, ib. 

Japanese Cement, ib. 

Gum, ib. 

French Cement, ib. 

Isinglass (for china, gloss, Ac.), 
ib. 

(Armenian Cement, for 

china, glass, Ac.}, ib. 

For Fixiug Brass Letters to 
Plate Glass, ib. 

To Bepoir Plaster Casts, ib. 
Plaster of Paris, ib. 

Gelatine, iii. 101. 

For Joining Wood, ib. 
Waterproof Glue, ib. 

For Fixing Boueis, ib. 

Lizard Ghie, ib. 

To make Paper Adhere to Glass 
and Tin, ib. 

Caoutchouc, tb. 

Gutta Fercha, ib. 

Marine Glue, ib. 

A Cheap Cement for General 
Use, to. 

For Fmetured Iron, il>. 

For Fastening Knives in Han- 
dles, tb. 

To Pi^erve Bottles Air-tight, 
ib. 

Elastic Cement, ib. 

Cement to Harden In Watf>r, 
ib. 

To fill up Cracks in Mahogany, 
ib. 

Optician’s Cement, ib. 

For Aquaria, iii. 192. 

Cemeteries, iii. 314. 

Ceramic Ware (hs China and 
Stone Ware). 

Cesspools, i. 247. 

Chafflnch, ^ 53. 

Nest,ib. 

Food, fb. 

Chafflnehes, as BongsterS} Ih. 38, 
64. 

Chairs, Bustle, iii. S49. 

Chairs and Chair Coters, i. 877. 


Ghadrs, Mlnktore, for Work-box 

Furniture, 338* 

Chalk BzawinM. To Fix, Iii. 179. 

Chalybeate Waters (ms Mineral 
Watere). 

, Artificial, ii. 817. 

Etfervesoiug Bcaughts* Ii. 

317. 

Champagne, English, iii. 138. 
Ginger, iv. 36. 

, Gooseberry, iii, 92, 

Gluippbd Hands, ill. 110, 275. 

Charades, Acted, i. 320, 347 : Make- 
ahift Costumes, i. 347; Blalogno 
Charade, i. 348; Pantomime 
Charades, ib. 

Chara nulgaris (Stone-wort) for the 
Aquanmn, 1. 63. 

Charwomen (Me Servants of the 
House). 

Cheap Home Comforts (sea Home 
Comforts). 

Cheap Weather-glass, iii. 300. 

Cheese (see Food Suptlt, Bourobs 
OP Our). 

— r Cheddar, iii. 331. 

Cheese and Ceeebe-haxivg, iii. 
306. 

To Prepare Bonnet, tb. 

Tho Making of Cheese, iii. 307> 

Cream Cheese, ib. 

— ” .'American), ib.; iii. 830. 

Butch, tb.; iv. 213, 

Gruybre, ib. 

Parmesun, ib. 

German, ib. 

Swiss Schabzieger, ib. 

Boiled (^eese, ib. 

Welsh Barebit, tb. 

Macaroni with Cheese, ib. 

Bamequlns, ib. 

Fondue, ib. 

Stewed Cheese, ib. 

Potted Choesei tb. 

Savoury Cheesecakes, ib. 

Cauliflower with Cheese, 

To Keep Cheese, ib. 

Cheesecakes, Winter, Beoipe for« 
iv. 242. 

, Making, ii. 63, 66; Hi. 127. 

Chemicals, Injuries from, Particu- 
lars and Ireatmcnt, 1 . 154. 

Chemistry, Household : 

Food; Why is it BequiredP i. 
338. 

BiFeront Fnnctioxie of Food* 
i. 339. 

Work Bone by the Body, ib. 

Muscles, ib. 

Muscular Power of the Heart, 
ib. 

ClossJficatiocL of Food, ib.; Flesh- 
formers, tb., ii. 54; Heat^ivers, 
i. 839; Mineral Food, ib.; Stimu- 
lants, Spices, Flavours, Ac„ ib.; 
Fibrin, i. 846; Albumin, ib. 
C^oseiu, ib^ Glutin, t^ Legu- 
miu, ib.; (lelatiu, ib,; Fats and 
Oils, ib.; Starches and Gums, 
ib.; Sugars, tb. 

Digestion, ii. 2. 

Changes of Food in the Mouth, 
ib. 

Saliva, tb. 

Ptynline, ib. 

CliangCH of Food in the Stomach, 
ib, 

Qastrio Juice, tb. 

Pepsine, tb. 

AttificiiU Pepsins, ib. 

Observations of Dr. Beaumont, 
tb. 

Changes of Food in thd In- 
testines, ii. 3. 

Chyme, tb. 

Inte-vtinol .Tttice, , 

Pancreatine, ib. 

Emulsion, tb. 

Conversion of Food into Blood, 
ib. 

Lymphatic System, ib. 

Lmjteals, ib. 

Action 0l the Liver, ib. 

Animal Food, il. 5i ; Fa^ <b,i 
Gombinatiou of Meat and 'Vege- 
tables as Food, ib.; Nature of 

Flesh, ii 

Nerves. tb.j LympbOTi^, 
Mineral Salts, ib.; BuJfeWe 
Meat. Seleot^u^of, M; 

Boasring and 
Stewing, ib.; 



GENERAL INDEX. 
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Baef-tea Bvoth, ib. j ' LieV , 
33ztxaot of Meat, ib. t Boses, 
Qelatine. ii. 85j Calves' Feet, 
lb.; JeUy, ib. ; Fish. Pzopor. 
tion of water to Flesh in, tb. ; 
Preservation of Meat, ib. ; 
Patrefaotion, Condltiotis of, ii. 
06 ; Antiseptics, ib. ; Processes 
which depend on Cold, V 
and on the Bemoval of Wai 
ib. ; Gharqui, ib. j Femmicon, 
ib.; Processes involving the 
nse of a Chemical Agent, ib.; 
Smoking, Pickling, and Pre- 
serving, ib.; Processes whicli 
depend on the Exclusion of 
Air, ib. ; Tinned Meats, tb. 

Milk, ii. 117: Composition of 
Miik,"{b.; Cream, tb.: Butter, 
ib.: Clotted Cream, tb.; Skim 
MUk. ib.: Curd, ib.; CurdUng 
of Milk by Acids, tb.; Action 
of Bonnet, ii. 118; Cheese, ii. 
156;Whey. tb.; Sugar of Milk, 
ib.; Fermentation, tb. ; Lactic 
Acid, lb.; Average Composi- 
tion of good Cows' Milk, 157 ; 
Adulterations of Milk, the 
Lactometer, tb. 

On the Water contained in Food, 
il. 330. 

Exhalation of Fluid from the 
Human Body, ib. 

Effects of extreme Heat upon 
Man, tb. 

Perspiration, ib. 

Water in Vegetables— Cabbages. 
Carrots. Artichokes, Potatoes, 
Beet-root, Cucumbers, ii. 330 . 
Fruit, tb.: Gooseberries, Pears, 
Peaches, ii. 331 ; Wheat, Flour, 
Maize, and Oatmeal, ii. 5 ; 
Flesh, Fowl, and Fish, ib. 

OoseouB Substances in Water, 
J. Why Water Sj^kles, tb. ; 
Carbonic Acid in Water con- 
ducive to Health, tb.; Spring 
Water, 111. 6 ; Beoson for 
Scarcity of Animal Life at 

r at Depth in the Ocean, 

; The Capacity of Water 
for Heat, ib.; Latent Heat 
in Water, ib. ; Perspiration, 
tb. ; Ammonia in Bain-water, 
tb.; Hardness of Water, ib.; 
Lime in Spring • water, ib.* 
Calcareous Sprii^, ib.: Or* 
^l^c Substances m Water, 
w,} Sewage Coutamiuatious, 
4b.; Shallow Wells easily Con- 
taminated, iii. 7. 

Gases in the Human Body, ib. 
Phosphorus in the Human 
Boov, ib. 

Chemical Composition of the 
Human Body. Hi. 30; Calcium, 
tb.; Sulphur, ib.; Fluorine, ib.; 
Ohlorine,ib, ; SiUca,ib. : Iron,ib. ; 
Potassium, tb.; Fat, Gela- 
tine, ib.; Albumen, ib.; Fibrine, 
tb. 

IBsinfaotauts, ilL 186; in Slok- 
ness, ib.; bprinkling Ferfumos, 
tb.; Bnmmg lavender, ib.; 
Bnming Brown Paper, Ac., ib, ; 
Oblozlne, ib.; Chlondeof Lime, 
iii. 187 : Eau de Javelle, ib ; 
Chloridro of Soda, ib.; Solphnrio 
Add, iii. 240; Cam in using 
Chlorine, tb.; Descoiption of 
Cone's Fluid, tb. ; Pow- 

dered Charcoal, ib,; Phrenic or 
Carbolic Ad^tb.: Sir WUliam 
Burnett's Iinia, iii. 254: 
to Fumigate Fever-infected 
Dwellings, ib.; Thonard's Mode 
of Pre^nng Chlorine Ga«, tb. 
parifleoaon of Atmosphere, iii. 
20SL 

Gorhonio add Gas in the Atmo- 
sphere, ib. 

Oases in the Atmosphere, 

Production of Ozone, tb. 

Sea-dde Air, ib. 

How to Test for Ozone, ib. 
Artifleial Ozon^ ib. 

Chrbonic-oold Gas given off by | 
Buman Beim, ib. 
in Effects of Breathing Impure 
dm# in. 2(i3« 


Cbxxxbtbt, Housbhow (cent.) ; 
Coal and Coke, 298. 

The Metals: Copper, iii. 820; 
Iron, iii. 357; iv.lp; 
Wrought-iron, Blistered Steel. 
** Case-hardening/' Wootz, or 
Indian Steel, iv. 10; Plumbago, 
Galvanised Iron, iv. 11 { Load, 
iv. 41; Lead Pi[«B,tb.; Manu- 
facture of Shot, ib. 

Action of Water on Lead, iii. 350. 
Poisoning by Leaden Cisterns, 
with Antidotes, tb. 

Starch, i v. 140 ; whence obtained, 
ib.; its Composition, ib.; its 
appearance when Mogiiifled, 
ib.; Wheat Starch, ib.; its Pre- 
paration. <b.; Colouring, ib.; 
Potato Storcn.tb.; Bice Starch, 
tb.j Oat Starch, tb.; Iiidiou 
Com Starch, tb. 

CheiTies, Black, To Preserve, iv. 
150. 

Cherry Brandy, Iii. 218. 

Tree and Fruit, iii. 218. 

Wine, Ui. 138. 

Cheshire Cheese, iii. 380. 

Chess Table, Ornamental, ii. 365. 
Chestnut, Economical Uses of 
the, iii. 287. 

Wood, IV. 276. 

Chicken Pox, i. 271. 

Gliickeus (see Poultry). 

Chicory, or Endive ; 

Preparation of the Boot, i. 376. 
Its Mixture with Coffee, ib. 
Analysis of, tb. 

Chilblains, i. 154; iv. 208. 
CifiLD-Lirs, Imcidemts in: 

Early Impressions, iii. 174. 

Early Teacliing, tb. 

Enforcement ox Moral Principles, 
ib. 

Sdf-oonfldence, iii. 175. 

Girls to share in lutelloctuoi 
Culture, ib. 

(S:>e CMILDRBir, TKE UZXRIVQ 

AMD MANAQKMXMT OW.) 

Children and Infants, Clothing of 
(MS Children’s Dress). 

— , Diseases of (we Medicine, 
Domestic). 

— and Parents, Duties, Liabili- 
ties, and Bights of {we Law, 
Household). 

Children's Dress : 

Kobes, Petticoats, and Flannels, 
i. 88. 

The House Cloak or Flannel 
Shawl, ib. 

The Baby’s Cloak, ib. 

The Baby’s Hood, i. 89. 

Frock, tb. 

Embroidem, i. 90. 

Frocks and Petticoats, i. 116. 
Coral Stitch, i, 118. 

Herring-bone Stitch, L 119. 
Baby’s Kobe, tb. 

Christening Robe, tb. 
Short-coatmg the Baby, 1. 177; 
Cloaks, Socks, Shoes, and 
Goiters, tb. ; Frocks, i. 178; 
Pelisse and Gape, ib. 

Stay-body, i. 237, 

Chemises, tb. 

Flannel Petticoats, tb. 

White Petticoats, m. 

Pelisse and Cape, i, 291. 

T6 Cut a Cane, tb. 

To Cut a Pelisse, i. 292 : To Make 
it up, i. 293; The Trimming, 
ib. 

Brown Holland PoUsses, 1. 294. 

" Pork-pie” Hats, tb. 

Pinafores for Girls and Boys, 1. 

294; ii. 180; iii. 44. 

Hlghl^owus, i. 332. 

Muslin Skirt, tb. 

Clothing for Children of Six 
Years, ib.; Shirt, tb.; Drawers, 
ib.f Stay-bodloe, ib.; Flannel 
Petticoat. I. 333; White Petti- 
coat, tb. j Frocks, i. 834; Gari- 
faeldi Suits, 869; Msntua- 
xnskera* Seams, ib.; Outdoor 
Jacket, i. 870; Boys* Tguic, 
with or wififaottt XsSditer- 
bookers, tb,; Waistcoat, ib.; 
Jacket, L 371; Coa^ tb. 
Ulsters and Paletots, n« 20; 
Ulster Cloth/' lb. 

Clotbing for a Girl Eight Tears 


1 CHiLDwar's Duss (coatiwMsd): 
of Age: Under Clothes, ii. 91 ; 
Drawers, ii 89; Eight Dresses, 
ii. 101; Plain Skirt, ii. 196; 
Dress and Tunic, iL 196 ; 
Jacket, iii. 236, 237, 238 ; Pale- 
tot, ib.; Demi-adi^e Mantle, 
tb.* Tigbt*fltting Paletot, ib. 

Euickerhockers for a Boy of 
Bight, ii. 361. 

Frock Pinafore, ib. 

Summer Paletot for Girl aged 
Eight, iii. 46. 

Clothing for a Boy of Eight 
Years, including Knicker- 
bocker Suit, iv. 8, 9, 2U; Night 
and Day Shirts, tb.; Boys' 
Hose, iv. 21. 

Clothing for a Boy of Ten Years, 
iv. 59, 68 ; Shirts, iv. 60 ; Neck- 
ties and Cravats, iv. f" 
Drawers, tb. 

Children, The Bsarino and 
Manaosmxnt of, i. 10. 

The Mother and Baby, ib. 

Maloriala: Thimbles, Scissors, 
Needles, Cottons, Ac., i. 33. 

Articles required for a Baby's 
Outfit, i. ^ 

To Cut and Make a Baby's Che- 
mise, tb. 

The Night Flannel, ib. 

Day Fl^nol, ib. 

First Gowns, ib. 

A Pretty First Frock, ib. 

Handsome Day Fhuiucl, ib. 

'rhe Nursery, 1 . 110. 

Sleep of Infancy, i. 142, 143. 

Night Feeding of Infants, tb. 

Danger of Narcotics, Sedatives, 
Teething Powders, Ac. , ib. 

Exorcise, 1. 242: 

Sitting Upright, Crawling, ib. 

Walking, i. 243. 

Perambulators, ib. 

Baueloghs, ib. 

Food in Infrncy, i. 270. 

Mother’s Milk, tb. 

The Wot-nurso, tb. 

Condensed Milk, ib. 

Farinaceous and Fibrous Food, 
ib. 

Gripes and Windy Colic, ib. 

Weaning, ib. 

Tomiieratnre of an Infant's 
Food, ib. 

Dietary in early Childhood, 1. 
314. 

Sugar as Food, tb. 

halt, ib. 

Farinaceous Food, ib. 

Oatmeal Porridge, ib. 

Barley, ib. 

Bice, ib. 

Arrowroot, ib. 

Eggs, tb. 

Fish, ib. 

Vegetablep, ib. 

Meat, i. 315. 

Bread and Butter, ib. 

Soup, ib. 

Beverages— Toast and Water, ib. 

Dietary of Youth, 1. 343 : Meat, 
tb.; Ricovib.; Peas, tb.; Variety 
of Food, tb. ; Sweets, Cakei, 
and Fmit, ib.; Pies and Pud- 
dings, tb.; Animal Food, i. 354 : 
Puddings, ib. ; Begularity of 
Meals, i. 355; Oanneal Por- 
ridge tb.; Breakfast, ib,*, Din- 
ner, ib. ; Tea, ib. : Cocoa, ib. ; 
Wine, Beer, and Water, tb. 

Obedience, ii. 38. 

Excessive Fondness of Mothers, 
ib. 

Moral Influence, Love and Fear, 
1L140; Truth, ii.370. 

(Sw CHILD-tZrB, iHCtDXHTS XH.) 

Chimneys, Smoky (S(,s Smoky 
Chimneys), 

China and Stonewake, iVvl08. 

Ceramic Ware, ib. 

Old China tb. 

Varieties of, ib. 

Msjollca PottexT, ib. 

Baphael's Paintuigs on, w, 

Atsotoriw, ib. « 

Fayeuce, or Faience, ib, 

Oriit^n of the Word, ib. 

Trench Pottery* ib. 

Palisey* iv. 169. 

Nevets«4b« 


China and Stonnwami (cohiI.) r 
Bouen, tb. 

German Pottery, ib. 

Batishou, tb. 

Landshute, ib. 

Nuremberg, ib, „ 

Lower Saxony, ib. 

Dutch Pottery, tb. 

Hard Pottery, ib. 

Fapnoe of Henry II. of Fmaoe, 

Specimens at Paris ana South 
Kensington* ib, 

English Pottury, iv. 120. 

Fine Hardware, ik 
Bow-ware, ib. 

Wedgwood, ib. 

Stoneware, tb. 

Chinese, tb. 

German, ib. 

Flemish, tb. 

French, ib. 

Poxoeliiiin, commonly oallad 
China, iv. 177. 

Introduced in England hy 
Portuguese, ib. 

Called Oamboon, ib. 

Chinese Porcelain, tb. 

From Fokien, ib. 

Story of Pousa, tb. 

Colours, Kiug-te-tching; ib. 

Old Green Enamelled, tb. 
Egg-shell, tb. 

Ugliness of Chinese Porcelain,, 
tb. 

French Porcelain, iv. 199. 

St. Cloud, ib. 

Sbvres, ib. 

The Bose du Borri, ib. 

How Distingolsbed from Dres^ 
den. tb. 

Barest Sbvres Work, iv. 200. 
Italian Porcelain, tb. 

Neapolitan, tb. 

Spanish Porcelain resemblea 
Neapolitan, ib. 

EngUfm Porcelain, ib. 

Chelsea Wore, tb. 

Derby, tb. i 

Old Bow, its History, ib. 

Old Worcester, ib. 

Old Bleu do Boi, and other 
Colours, ib. 

Celadon, ib. 

Printing on China and Earthen- 
ware, ib. 

ImitatlouB of Old China, ib. 
Manufacturers' Mam Illus- 
trated, tb. 

Manufacture of China and Pori- 
celoin, iv. 291. 

Parian, or Carrara Wore. ib. 
Purchasing China, Qoality and 
Form of China Objects, ib. 
Management of China, iv. 292. 
Mending, ib. 

China, Toile Indienne, iii. 832. 

, To Mead, ii. 155, 

Chintzes, Washing, tb. 

Chocolate, iii. 21: iv. SO. 

Christian, H.R.H. the PrincefL^trd 
H.R.H. the Princess, Honse>- 
holdof.U. 83. 

Christmas Decoratxohb ov tkk 
Home : •• 

Evargreens, iL 271. i 
Coloured Paper, ib. 

Mistletoe, ib. 

Holly, ib. 

Ivy, ib. 

Laurel, ib 
Yew. ib. , 

Myrtle, tb.^ 

Box, ib. ^ 

Formation of Wreaths, ib. 
Letters, Garlands. Borders, ih. 
Bice Decoration, ib. 

Sealing-WBX, ibw 

Mottoes and Mdapgrsais in 
White Cotton WooL ib. 
Designs and Devices, ii. 272. 
Table l)poontions, ib. 

Cbribtiiab Dishes: 

Plum Porridge or Broth, iv. 88(h 
BaisedPiea^. 


Raised Pork. Ham, Fheasant* 
and Partridge Pies* ib. 

Hare Pie. iv.P 


Pigeon Pie, ib. 
Mince-n 


[fnee-mear, with sad ivitbout 
Meat, ib. 

Xiemon Minoemieit, ib. 


CASSELUS HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


CuxtTXAt FAUr IV Ou>BV Tittva. 
ii.2e0. 

Onuses, ik. 

Salmosi Pies, tb. 

Branni, «b. 

Peacocks (mofis of oookiug and 
servlog), ib« 

Wine, il». 

Beef, ib. ; ** Sir-loin,*' ii. 270. 


Blaact^iges, ii. 268. 


Boupa, ib. 

Jellies, ib. • > 

Game Pies, ib. 

Lamprey Pie, ib. 

Wassail-bowi, ib. 

Boar's Head, ib. 

Canterbury Brawn, ib. 

Frumenty, ib. . 

Turkeys, ii. 270. • 

Swans, u). 

Bustards, ib. * 

Capons, ib. 

Geese, ib. 

Baron of Beef, ib. 

Plum Pudding, ib. 

Plum Porridge, ib. 

Miuce Pies, ib. 

** Yule Dougli," ib. 

, Venison, ib. 

Custards, ib. 

Chbistuas Fabe, Hodebv: 

Boast Beef, ii. 204. 

Boast Turkey, ib. 

Plum Pudding without eggs, tb. 
Plum Pudding, tli., .313. 

Plum Pudding with Apples, ib. 
Sauce for Plum Pudding, ib. 
Mince-meat for Mince Pies, tb. 
Miuce Pies, ib. 

Old-fashioned Mince-meat, tb, 
Chbistkas-tbbbs, Abticles for : 
iii. 120. 

How to decorate Christmas 
Trees, ib. 

Paper Cones, ib. 

Drums, iii. 121. 

# Muffs, tb. 

Lucky Shoe, ib. 

Hour-glass, iii. 122. • 

Chroifto Gout, iii. 90. 

Chums (soe BuTTEU-UAnvo). 
Cinders, Modelling in (sos Model- 
LIEO). 

Cinnamon (s«o Spices). 

CistoruB, Leaden, iii. .350. 

Civil Service Occupations open to 
Women (.<»:« Wubibb, Occvpa- 

TJOEB ACCEBSIDLE TO). 

Cleanimo Clothino avd Up- 
UOLSTEBY, ii. 15. 

Woollen and Fancy Fabrics, ii. 

10 . 

Delicate- coloured Fabrics, ib. 
White Cashmere, Llam^, or 
Alpaca, ib. 

Coloured Fabrics, ii. 75. 

Muslin Dresses, ib. 

Cambric and Chintz, ib. 
ib. 

Bleaching Lingerie, Lacs, and | 
Enibmidery, ii. 76. 

Tb Stiffen Linen, ib. | 

Washixugmode Bosy, Quick, and 
Unlilborious, ii. 109. 

Flannels and Woollen Hose, ib. 
Washing of Linen and Cotton 
made Easy, ib. 

Climbing and Creeping Plants, iv. 
273-275. 

CtocxB AVD Watcbis, Covstbuc- 
Ti^ or, iv. 140. * 

Cloofwork, ib. 

Eighbday Clock, tb. 

Portable Clocks, iv. 172. 

Wlieels and Pinions, ib. 
MsdnUdning Power or Going 
Force, ib. 

Begttlatittg Force, ib. 

The Balance, iv. 173. « 

, Anchor Escapement, ib. 
PsBdtthun, ib. 

Dead-beat Escapement, ib. 
StxSking Apparatus of Clocks, 

Bepe^g Watebes, iv. 294. 
j^indulums, iv. 816. 


Cloth and Linen Measure, Tables 
of, iv. 878, 379. 

— Scarlet, to remove Stains 
from, iv. 335. 

Clothing, Cleaning (see Cleavxho). 

» lotted Cream, iii. 290. 

Clothing for Infants and Children 
(HUS Childbev’8 Dbssb). 

to preserve Warmth of the 

Skin, i. 45. 

Coach-houses and Stables, i. IQO, 

Coal, Economy in, i. 106 ; ii. 962. 

{sob Chbuistbt, HousbuOlp). 

CooOA: 

The Cocao Tree, iii. 21. 

Chocolate, tb. 

Cocoa Nibs, ib. 

Flake and Bock Cocoas, ib. 

Soluble Cocoas, *‘b. 

Adulterations, tb. 

Value of Cocoa os nourishment, 
ib. 

AnolyBis of Cocoa, iii. 22. 

Beason for Superiority of Conti- 
nental Cocoas and Chocolates, 
ib. 

Cocoa, Cocaoine, and Chocolate, 
Manufacture of, iv. 29. 

Theobroma Cocao, ib. 

Analysis of Cocoa Nibs, Tea, and 
Coneo, ib. 

Cocoa Nuts, iv, 247. 

Cod-liver Oil, i. 53. 

Cod Sounds used as Isinglass, iv. 

7. 

Coffee t 

Consumption of, i. 97. 

How to Make : Boasting, Grind- 
ing, and Filtering, i. 295. 

The Coffee Tree, iii. 91. 

Origin of our Knowledge of the 
Drmk, ib. 


Common Cheese, iii. 331. 
CompleEion, Perfumes and Washes 
&th^iii. 183. 

Concerts, Private (sse Society). 
Cone-work, iii. 156. 

Confectionery, iii. 116. 

COEFBOTIOKEBY DAIVTIES ! 
Marmalade Cukes, iv. 64. 
Banbury Cakes, ib. 

Hedgehog iu Confectionery, ib. 
Jamelloos, ib. 

Barley Sugar, tb. 

Lemon Drops, ib. 

Sugared Aniseeds, ib. 

To Ice Pastry, ib. 

Bich Cheesecakes, ib. 

Bhuborb and Lemon Jam, ib. 
Lemon Dumplinm, ib,' 

Lemon Cheesecakes, tb. 

Lemon and Snot Puddings, «b. 
Devonshire White-|X)t, iv. 72. 
P^te for Tarts and Cheesecakes, 

Sweetbread Pasties, ib. 

Bice Tart, tb. 

Bice Cheesecakes, ib. 


Its Composition, ib. 

The Boiling of Coffee, ib. 

When to be Token and Avoided, 
ib. 

Long Keeping of Berries said to 
Improve them, ib. 

Adulteration, ib.; Chicoiy, iii.135. 

How to Test, ib. 

Dr. Gardner’s Preparation for 
preparing Coffee Berries, tb. 

Coffee ( Food Supfly, Soubces 
OF Our). 

Coffee as iu France, ii, 155. 

Coffee Starch, ii. 9Ci. 

Coffins (ses Death xv the 
Household). 

Coke (mo Chemistry, Household). 

Colds, Precautions against, i 274 ; 
Treatment of, ii. 43, 59. 

Colic, Treatment of, Ao. , ii. 43. 

Collodion for Cuts, i. 29. 

Colour, Pbimciplbs ahd Bulbs 
OF ; I 

Their Artistio Application iu 
Dress, Furniture, Ac., iii. 206. 

Too Limited Stndy of Colour, ib. 

Necessity for New Ideas ana 
more Elevated Taste for 
Beauty, ib. 

The Naturally Colour-blind, tb. 

Education of the Eye, ib. 

Colours in Bainbow, iii. 207. 

Colour os it affects the Mind, ib. i 

Harmony of Colour, ib. I 

Colours by Artificial Light, ib. 

Colour iu its Belatiou to Dress, 
ill. 214; Foreign Taste better 
than English, tb.; Bad Taste, 
ib,; Harmonising Colours, tb.; 
Blonde and Brunette, ib.; 
Coloured Dresses Abroad, t^., 
Blue Dresses, ib.; How to Dress 
for Photography, ib. 

Advantage of Cheerful Booms, 
iii. 225. 

D. B. Hay on Colour in Booms, 
ill. 226. 

Ton^nd Style, ib. 

ForLibmries, ib. 

For Bed-rooms, ib. 

For Breakfast Parlours, ib. 

For Drawing-rooms, ib. 

For Staircases* ib. 

Stair Carpets and Floor Cloths, 
ib. 

Colouring Plans, an Esikplo,Yi&ont 
for Women, i. 94. 

Comforts (He Hoh« CottlioiiTg). 

Coxnioal OomMnations. i. 820. 

PortEEits, UL m 


Cherry TSrt, ib. 

Chocolate Tart, ib. 

Morrow Tart, ib. 

Marrow Sousages, ib. 

Marrow Pasties, ib. 

Sugar Biscuits, tb. 

To Candy Bosemary Flowers, ib. 

Lemon Lozenges, tb. 

Wormwood Lozenges, tb. 

Block Caps, ib. 

Beignots de Biz (Bice Fritters), 

Bice and Milk, iv. 84. 

Gloucester Jelly, tb. 

Sugar Biscuits, ib. 

Bice Milk, ib. 

To Pickle Elder Tops, ib. 

Connaught, H.B.H. the Duke of, 
Housenold of, ii. 83. 

Conservatories (8«« Mechanic, The 
H ousEBOLm 

CouBia]gation, Treatment of, Ac., 

Consumption, Treatment of, Ac., 
ii. 69, 90, 106. 

Convolvulus, i. 113. 

Convulsions, Treatment ef, Ac., i. 
83. 

Contusions (see Subgkby). 

Cook, Duties of the, Ac., i. 170. 

Cookery : 

Plain Cookery, i. 4. . 

Stoves and Cooking Utensils,'!. 5. 

Making Brood, ib. 

Bread without Yeast, i. 6. 

Potato Pie, tb. 

Potato Dum]>liug, ib. 

Omelettes and Custards, i. 18; 
Cheese Omelette, tb.; Omelette 
with Cheese, i. 10 ; Plain Ome- 
lette, ib.: Sweet Herb Omelette, 
ib.; Kidney Omelettes, ib.; 
Bacon or Ham Omelette, ib.; 
Salmon Omelette, tb.; Sweet 
Omelette (Ploin), ib.; Bum 
Omelette, ib : Preserve or Jam 
Omelettes, tb.; Devilled Ome- 
lette (Indian), ib ; Omelettes 
SouMees,!. 20; Gardener’s Ouie* 
lottos (k la Jordiuibro), ib. 

Potato Bread, i 27. 

Potato Cake, ib. 

Light Dumidiugs, steamed, ib. 

Matrimonv Sanoc, ib. 

Hard, or Suffolk, Dumplings, tb. 

Drop Dumplings, ib. 

Gingerbread, tb. 

Mrs. Smith's Gixigerbreod, tb. 

3Sgg-powder Cake, ib. 

Cheap Cake, ib. 

SalW Lunn Cakes, L 28. 

Mumns, ib. 

Crumpets, ib. 

Boised Buckwheat Cakes (Amo- 
ricaiO, ib. 

Fried Bread Cakes (American), 

Johnny or Journey Cake (Amo- 

Plum Padding (Eoonomloid), tb. 


Savour Bice MBk, ib. 

Sweet Bice ib. 

Broken Bm6d Pudding, Baked, 

tb. 

Bread-and-Butter Padding, with' 
out Butter, ib. 

Batter, i. 37. 

Efaiu Batter Pudding, Boilad, tb. 

Block-cap Pudding, ib. 

, Baked Batter Pudding, with 
Apples, ib. 

Baked Batter Pudding, with 
Sausages, ib.; or Bacon, ib. 

Toad in a Hole, ib. 

Batter Pudding Baked under 
Meat, ib. 

Yorkshire Pudding, ib. 

Carrot Pudding. ii>. 

Saratoga Puddiug (American), 
ib. 

Dr. Dobejl's Flour Pudding, ib. 

Gateau (French Country Cake), 
ib. 

Suet Dumpling, i. 53* 

Plum Dumpliug, i. 54. 

Suet PuddlngTw* 

Short Cake, to. 

Good Common Pie-crust, ib. 

Treacle Pudding, i. 55. 

Sugar Boly-poly, tb. 

Apple Boly-poly, ib. 

Apple Dumplings, ib. 

Apple Bolls, ib. 

Sausage Bolls, i. 66. 

Beef PuddLig, ib. 

Saffron Cakes or Buns, ib. 

Good Common Coke, tb. 

Pancakes, ib. 

Apple Pancakes, i. 67. 

Apple hVitters, tb. 

Parsnip Fritters (American), tb. 

Fish, 1 ., 67 i Perch, Eels, and 
small Pike, ib. ; Potted E^s, ib.; 
Collared Eels, tb.; Conger Eel 
Pie.ib.; Large Conger, Boasted, 
i. 68 ; Skate, with Liver Sauce, 
ib.; Plain Boiled Mackerel, 
with Fennel Sauce, ib.; CodsT 
Heads, ib.; Sauces tor Fish, if*. 

Fi8h,i.86 ; Plain Boiled Mackerel, 
ib. ; Potted Mackerel, ib. ; 
Pickled Herrings (Frencli 
way), ib.; Freim Herrings, 
Broiled. L 87; Siamese Her- 
rings Broiled as Twins, tb.; 
Bed Herring, ib. 

Ploiu Soups, i. 87 : Cabbage Soup, 
ib.; Meagre Cabbage Soup, ib.; 
Pea Soup, i. 103 ; Vegetable 
Soup, tb,; Shin of Boex Sonp» 
ib. 

Sausages and Cabbage; ib. 

Eppiug Sausages, i. 104. 

Boost Pork and Potatoes, Fried 
Whole, tb. 

Haricot Mutton, ib. 

Pig’s Fry.tb. 

Pig’s Liver, ib. 

Black Padding, ib. 

Pig’s HoadlBoiled with VegOi 
tables, tb. 

Pumpkin and Bice Soup, tb. 

Sheep’s Trotters, i. 119, 

Sheep’s Feet F6t5 (Freiibh), ib. 

Calf’s Liver. Stewed, ib. 

Sliced Calf’s or Sheep’s Liver* 
Fried, i. 120. 

Cslf s Liver Cheese, ib. 

Bullock’s Heart k la Mode, ib. 

Bullock’s Kidney, tb. 

Tripe, Normandy Fashion, ib. 

Stewed Trip^ 

Tripe b la Lyonnaiee^. 

Neat's Foot or Cow Heel, ib. 

NMt’s Foot with Parsley Sauce. 

Breast of Pork with Bice, ib. 

Call’s Cheek ond the Soup from 
it,im 


Baked A^^e Finding, ib. 
SauiMge Damplixig, ib. 
Minoe-meat or Bacon Pudding, 
ib. 

Minee^meat or Bacon Boll, ib. 
Baked Tapioca Pudding, I* 86. 


Sheep’s Heads, ib. 

Fried Fowl, A. 

BoUedFowl, {.140. 

Porslw Sauce, ib. 

Fowl Stewed with Bice, ib. 

Ends of the Bibs, or Mruuit of 
Beef Stewed with VegetaMes, 

The* Cheaper ShsU-ftih, i 149 1 



GENERAL INDEX. 


SoossiiT (continued): 

(an Algerian itecipe), tb j 
s Hustled Mussels, i6.; Pickled 
Mussels, ib. 

Hot Dishes served at Short No- 
tice, i. 167. 

Soups, ib. 

BoU^ Pish. il. 

Fried and Broiled Fish, tb. 
Kidneys, ih. 

Omelettes, ib. 

Matelotes of Fish and Meat, ib. 
Fricassees, at. 

Curries, 

• Vol-au-Veuts, ib. 

^ggS of Fowls, Ducks, Quinra- 
Fowls, Turkeys, Pea-iowls, 
Pheasants, Lapwiui'S, OulU 
and other Seorfowl, Geese, 
Plovers, i. 167. 

Ye«etables, to he served at Short 
Notice, ib. 

Boosts, ih. 

Third Course, ib. 

Shell-fish; MusBels with Sharp 
Sauce,!. 181; SciUlopod Mussels, 
ib,; Pried Mussels (Graiido 
Cuisine), ib,; Cockles, ib.; Sc*al- 
lops,il».; Stewed Oysters, i. 182 ; 
Bazor Pish or Sulen, ib.; 
Clams, lb.; St.ewe<l Clams 
(Americaai), tl».; Hushed Clams, 
ib. 

Vegel ables : Boiling, i. 182; How 
to Cook Potatoes, it.; Mashed 
Potatoes, ib.; Stewed Onions 
(OnioiLS eu Matelote), ib ; 
Stewed Turnips (Mitonuage 
aur Navets), il.; Turhiii 
Topa.i, 183; Celery, ib.; Celery 
Stewed Brown, ib.; Celery 
Stewed White, ib.; C.n di- 
flowers and Brocoli, ib, ; Oauh- 
flowers and Ch4!ese, ib. 
Mushrooms and Pickles ; Broiled 
Mushrooms, i. 195; Scofeh 
Bonnets (Agarioua ort>aiUs) tb.; 
Stowed Mushrooms, <b. ; Mush- 
room Catchup, ib.; Mushroom 
Toast, ib. : X^ickled Musbnixuns, 
ib.; Wax for Sealing Picklo Jars 
and Bottles, ib.; Pickled Wal- 
nuts, i. 196; Onions, ib,; Bed 
Cabbage, tb.; French Beaus, 
ib.; Radish Pods, ib.; Pickled 
Gherkins. 219 ; Pickled Cu- 
cumbers. Tomatoes, and Beet- 
root, ib.; Pickled Sampbiro, 
ib.; Glasswort., ib.; Pickled 
Nasturtium Buds and Seeds, /b. 
Preaervos, &o. : Baked Apples for 
Children, i. 219 ; Baked Apples, 
ib.; Stowed Apples, ib.; Dried 
Normandy Pippins, 229 ; Dried 
Apples, (b.; Apple Jam, ib.; 
Apple Jelly, ib.; Orange Apple 
Jdly, lb.; Blackberrv Jam, jb,; 
Strawberry Jam, ib.; lia^^p- 
berry Jam, tb.; Ripe Goose- 
berry Jam, ib.; Black Currant. 
Jam, ib.; Apricot Jam, 221; 
Greengage and Plum Jiun, ib.; 
Quince Mariiiaiude, ib.; Dam- 
son or Bullace Cheese, ib.; 
Currant Jelly, ib. 

Cooking Requisites, 1 232 ; Wo< <d 
Fires in France, tb.; The 
English Open Cooking Range, 
ib.; Cooking Stoves, ib.; Ke- 
chauds or Comp Stoves, Zi.); 
Toastiug, Toasting-fork, ib.; 
The Dutch Oven, ib,; Paat^- 
oven, ib.; Gaufrier.for Making 
Gaufros, ib.; Crockers, ih.; 
Lemnnstineeser, tb.; Jelly- 
bog, tb.; Saucepans, lb.; Sauce- 
pans for Roasting, 231. 

Lemon Mmce Pics, i. 204. 

Egg Mince Pies, ib. 

Orange Cheesecakes, ib. 

Orange Biscuits, or Little Cakes, 
ib. 

French Rolls, ib. 

Sponge Coke, ib. 

Mocazoni Pudding, ib. 

Queen Cakes, ib. 

Amecieiin White Cake, tb. 

Yeaat^ ib. 

Barley Water, ih. 

Everfon Toffy, fb.“ 

Oatmeal Porridge, ib, 
ftaMutgror Furmeatj, i. 235, 


COOSKBT {continued ) ; 

Arrowroot with Milk, i, 235. 

To Pot Veal, ib. 

Veal Sausages, ib. 

Broths, i, 253. 

Bouille-iidiaissc, ib. 

Dried Meats, i. 25‘ii. 

Salted Meat, ib. 

Boiled Fresh Beef, ib. 

Warmth derived from Food, ib. 

The French pot au/eu, ib. 

Boiled Moat, ib. 

Stock Broth, ib. 

Ciiramol, ib. 

Burnt Su;^, ib. 

Burnt 0ui<ius, ib. 

Bouillon, ib. 

Ratatouille, ib. 

Batatouille Curry, i. 255. 

Chicken Broth, ib. 

Belled Fowl and Rice, ib. 

Broths and Soups, i. 258 ; Roost 
Boiled Fowl, ib.; Mutton 
Broth, ib.; White Veol Broth, 
ib.; Brown Veal Broth, ib.; Dr. 
Dobell's Beef Tea, ib.; Beef 
Tea, ib.; Van Abbot's Invalid 
Soup, 259 ; Meugro Soup ( Soupe 
Mai*jrc), ib.; Sorrel and Potato 
Soup, ib.; Small White Onion 
Soup, ib.; Leek and Potato 
Soup (Meagre), tb.; Turnip 
and Potato Soup (Meagre), 
tb.; Carrot Souxj, ib.; Onion 
Sotip, ib.; Rice and Onion 
Soup, White, ib.; Brown, tb.; 
Green Pea Soup (French way), 
259 ; Pumpkin Soup, ib.; Cauli- 
flower Soup, ih.; Provencal 
Soup, lb.; Garbure, ib.; (d la 
JiiSarnaise), ih.; Tomato Soup, 
260; Gravy Soup, ib.; Cheese 
Soup (Meagre), to.; Fi^ Soups, 
tb. ; Shrimp-tail and Tomato 
Soup, tb.; Oyster Soup, ib.; 
Mussel aud other Shell-fish 
Soup, ib.; Clam Soup, ib.; £ol 
Soup, 261. 

Fish Soups: White Eel Soup, 
i. 282; Brown Eel Soup. 283; 
Salmon Soup, tb.; Bouilie-k- 
haisse, or Bouillahcsse, ib. 

Miscellaneous Soujis : Tapioca 
Soup, i. 283 : Vermicelli Soup, 
tb.; Julienne Soup, ib.j White 
Soup, tb, 

Invohd Brotbs, and Beverages, i. 
28.>; HastyBroth, ib. : Fornd]^, 
284; Gruel, ib.; Barley Water, ib. 

Soups and Purges, i. 804; Mock 
Turtle, tb.; Forcemeat Balls, 
ib.; Egg Balls, tb.; Fotage k 
la Tortile, ib. ; Ox-toil Soup, 
tb.; Cherry Soup (German re- 
cipe), ib.; Mullagatnwuy Soup, 
310; AH the Year Round's Miu- 
lagatawny, ib.; Giblet Soup, 
ib.; Cabbage ffeup, tb.; Purce 
of Green Peas, tb.; Hare Soup, 
311 ; Pen Soup, Purtfe of Driod 
Peas, tb,; Green Pea Soup, if).; 
Cabbage Soup (Muigreh ib.; 
Small Onion Soup, tb,; Broth 
from Essences and Extracts 
of Meat, ib.; Liebig’s Essence 
of Meat, tb. 

River Fisb, i, 822; Boiling Fish, 
tb.; CriTUped Cod, tb,; Turbot, 
323; Brill, ib.; Halibut, ib.; 
John Dory, ib.; Court Bouil- 
lon, ib.; Salmon, ib.; Melted 
Butter, 824; Mustard Sauce, 
ib.; Anchovy Sauce, ib.; Lobster 
Sauce, ib.; Lobster Potties, or 
Itovcht^eu de Uomardfib.i Mock 
Lobster Sauce, ib. ; Salmon 
Steaks, ib.; Kippered Salmon, 
ib, ; Great Lake Trout, ib.; 
Salmon Trout, ib.; River Trout, 
ib.; Potted Trout (CIuut). 325; 
Ca5pp,Stewedwhole,340; Stewed 
Tench, 341 ; Boiled Tench, H).; 
Perch, ib.; the Mariner's Mate- 
lote, ib.; Bream and Roach, ib.: 
Pike. Boiled whole, ib.; Small 
Pike ( Jimk), tb^ Stuffing for 
Pike.w; like. Baked whole, 
ib.; Eele, fIBewed with Sorrel, 
ib.; EelBoagtCdintWAkhes, 
364 ; Tartar Sauce, 365 ; 
Sauce Robert, ib,; Torw 
(JSeU d la Tartars), ib.; 


CoozEST (continued) : 

noise of Eel, Salmon. Lob- 
ster, Fowl, ib.; Mayonnaise 
Sauce, tb.; Grey Mullet, tb.; 
Shrimp Sauce, 365 ; Whitebait, 
fb. 

Calf’s Head, Plain Boiled, i. 
876; Mock Turtle Soup, ib.; 
Brain Sauce, 377; Brain Cakes, 
ib.; Fine Herb Sauce, it.; Calf's 
Head h la Tortuo (Turtle- wise), 
lb. 

Water, Density, Expansion, 
and Ckiutraetion of. ii. 5 ; 
Ebullition, ib.; Ice, Water, 
aud Steam, ib.; the Freezing 
Point, ib. ; Fuhreixheit's and 
the Centignule Thermometers, 
ib. 

Eggs : Latent Vitality of Eggs, 
ib.; Form of Eggs a sniiposed 
Indication of the Sex of the 
Embryo, ii 5; Smooth and 
Rough Eggs, 6; Duck's Eggs, 
ib.: Turkey aud Goose £g^, 
ib.: Eggs of the Sea-gull, tb.; 
Preservation of £ggs,ib. ; Fresh 
and Stole Eggs, ib.; Roasted 
Eggs, ib.; 366 Ways of Dress- 
ing Eggs, tb.; Eggs Boiled in 
the Shell, ib. ; Hard-boiled 
Eggs, ib. I American Plan, ib.; 
Poached Eggs, ib.; Rain Water 
and Distilled Water for Boiling 
Egm, tb.; Fried Eggs, 7; Bacon 
and Eggs, ib.; Eggs done in 
their Disbitb.; Soambled Eggs 
(American), ib.; Beiiting Eggs, 
tb.; Kent's Egg-Beater, ib. 

Chef de Cuisine, ii. 7. 

Omelette Soufllde, in a Mould, ii. 
35. 

Onion Omelette, ib. 

Anchovy Omelette, ib. 

Italian Eggs (d VlUiUcnne), ib. 

SimnEggs ((Eufs enFilagramnu'), 
ib. 

Eggs as Snow (CEufs d la Nei{fc), 
ib. 

Baked Custard, ib. 

Baked Custard in a Crust, ib. 

Chocolate and Coffee Custards, 

ib. 

Boiled Custards, ib. 

Eggs in Paper Oastis, ib. 

Lemon Tarts or Tartlets, ii. 30. 

Counsellor’s PudOine. ib, 

Italian Putlding, ib. 

Pies, Puddings, and Cakes, ii. 
62. 

Currant Custard, tb. 

Custard and Syrui>, ib. 

Curd (histaxds, ib. 

Boron Brisse’s Rice Pudding, 

ih. 

Ground Rice Pudding, Baked, 
tb. 

Syrup and Wine Sauce, ib. 

Cinrrant Syrup (Sivop dt; Qro- 
eeUle^f tb. 

Little Ladies’ Tart, ii. C3, 

Lemon Cheesecakes, ib. 

Sly Bread; Bread Fritters, ib. 

Green Gooseberry Pie, ib. 

To Preserve Green Gooseberries, 

ib. 

Bice Souflld, tb. 

Buttered Apiiles, ib. 

Apples and Rice, ii. 64. 

Ci^lotte of Apifles, without a 
Mould, i7>. 

Potato Cake, Sweet, ib. 

Pilgrim's Potatoes, Sweet, ib. 

Small Sponge Cakes, ib. 

Tea Cakes, tb, 

Tii>8y Coke, tb. 

Gaufres; Light Gaufres, ib« 

Coooornut Cake, ib. 

Orange Marmalade, tb. 

Cheese Patties, ii. 66. 

Cheese Fritters, tb. s 

Cheese Paste, ib. 

Cheese Marmalade, ib. 

Potted Cheese, tb. 

Cheesecakes, to. 

Fondue of Cheesy, ib. 

Ramequins. ib. 

• Wolah BwreMts. ib. 

Macaroni oa grstin. ib. 

MMSaroiilf Ovened with Cfaeete, 


Cooxbut (oentiniMd) ; 

Macaroni Pudding (sweet). 1L66L 
CoU's Hood Cheese, ti. 67. 

Hashed Coif’s Head (Culf'a Head 
Ragout), tb. 

Sweetbreads, ib. • 

Sweetbreofls, White, ib. 
Sweetbreads, Brown, ib, 
Vol-au-vent of Sweetbreade, ib, 
Other Vol-au-ventB, ii, 68, 
Mutton, ii. 83 ; various greeds of 
Sheep, tb. ; Roost Mutton t 
Rules for Roasting, ib.; Boost 
Leg, Shomder ; Minced Mut- 
ton, 84; Hoshed Mutton, ib.; 
Stuffed Leg of Mutton, ib.; 
Shoulder. Boned and Stewed. 
Ill; Mutton Kidneys, Broiled 
or Roasted, tb.; Mutton Kid- 
»?ys. Stewed or Baut^. ib,; 
Sheep's Brains, RoastedL ib.; 
Scolloped Sheep’s Brains, ib.; 
Haggis, lb.; Sheen's Head, 
Boiled Muttem, 112. 

Rock Cake, ii. 112. 

ScMla Cake, tb. 

Sponge Cake, ib. 

Sweet Jelly, ib. 

Coffee Jelly, ib. 

Wliipi>ed (;roam, tb. 

Syllabubs, ib. 

Blancmange, ib. 

Chops and Cutlets, ii. 114. 

Choiw, Plain Fried, ib. 

Cutlets, Pkun Fried, ib. 

Cutlets, Broiled and Bread- 
crumlted, ii. 115. 

Chops k la Jardinikre, ib. 

Lomu : Choice of Fore or Hind 
Quarter, ii. 1X5; Mint Sauce, 
il. ; Lamb Chops, with Cu- 
cumber Sauce. 

Pork : Sucking Pig. il. 116, 158 ; 

“ Quarter Porker," ib.; Porker, 

ih. ; Bacon Hog, ih.; Pickled 
Pork, ib.; Stewed Pork and 
Vegetables, ib.; ** Pettitoes," ii* 
158; Stuffing, ib.; Plum Sauce, 
lb.; Pork Chops and Cutletb, 
ib.; Roost Pork, 169; Pork 
and Apple Fritters, tb.: Pork 
k la Mode, ib.; Scazubled Pork 
(American), ib.; Pork Pan- 
cakes^ tb. 

Pie-crust, ii. 134. 

Pltcs, ib. 

Pastry, ib, c 

Patties, ib. 

Pfiti'S of Ducks, from Amiens, ib. 

Larks, from Pitbiviers, ib. 

Goose - livers, from btras- 

bourg, ib. 

Snipe, from Montreuil-sur* 

Mer, lb. 

"Pots" of Gome and Wild-. 

fowl, *6. 

Puff-crust, tb. 

Vol-au-vents, ib. 

Standing Clmst, ii. 134, 135. 

Paste for Buns, Biscuits, Sponga, 
and other Cakes, ii. 134?^ 
Batter, ib. 

Mackerel Pie or Put^, ii 135. 

Veal I'ie, ib. 

Small Mutton Pies, 

Lark PAW, ib. • 

Eel Fatties, ib. 

Pie3,PatUes,&c.,ii.l67; Eel Pie, 
ib.; Oyster Patties, ib.; Hare 
PAW (French), ib. ; Haro 
Cheese, ib ; Roly-poly Pudding 
(superior), 158. 

Poultry, li. 150 ; CommMi or Do- 
mestic Fowl, lb.; Pri^dioe aa 
to Favourite Breeds, ib. ; 
Poultry Shows, ib.; Killing, 
Packiim, aud Plucking, 160; 
Roast Fowl, tb.; Fowls Roasted 
on a String, ib.; To cook Old ^ 
Fowls, tb. 

Salt Beef, ii. 168. 

Hoeh^n Beef, ib. 

Beef Griskins (of Cold Meat, 
Boast or Boilea), ib. 

Beef Tongue, with Piquant 
Sauce, ib. 

Meat Glaze, prepared in a biizi^t 

ii. l64, * 

Hodge-podge, ib, • 

Mixkced Beef (fresh) and Boued 

Potatoes, tb. 

Beef Cheesei <5. 
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Coomir (con^Mued) i 
Stripe h, la Hode de Caen, U. 164 
Juniper Berriett/ib, 

Junipered Tbrusltes, tb. 

VeoJ, and French, ii. 

ISO; Boast. Veal, tb.; Fillet of 
Veal, English Wsy, ib. j Veal 
Stuffing, i6. ; Fillot of Veal, 
I^ronch Way, 190 j Stowed 
Brishet of Veal, ib.: Brisket 
of /Venl and Eice, ib. ; 
Bre^ of Veal k la Marengo, 
ib. ; Hushed Veal en Blua- 
quette, os a White Fricassee, 
iV j Veal Liver Pfttrf (without 
cnist, to 1)0 oaten cold), ib.; 
White Puddings, mode from 
the “ Prill ’* or fraiae of the 
Calf's Pluck, ib.; Kouilles. ii. 
191; Noiiilles, with Haii, ih.; 
Mointonon Cutlets, ib.; Fri- 
oandoauof Veal, tb.;WciU Cut- 
lets without Bono, ib. 
Vegetable Soup, ii. 206. 

Potatoes an Maitre d’HOtel, ib . ; 
Mashed Potatoes, ib.; Pur^e of 
Potatoes, ib.; Sonffi<ied Pota- 
toes, ib. ;CarthnsiauPotatoes,tb. 
Stowed Carrots, ib. 

Long-hom or Altriugham Car- 
rots, as Carrot Soup, ib. 
Boiled Salsify, ib. 

Dutch ^uco, ii. 207. 

Fried Salsify, ib. 

Siilsify and Cream, ib. 

Fried Celery, ib. 

Butter for Frying Vi'gfjtablci, ib. 
Fried Chardoons, .(». 

Jerusalem Artichokes, ib. 

Leeks, ib. 

Cabbage Plants, ib. 

Cabbage Cake, ib. 

Chopped Cabbaffo, ih. 

Stewed Red Cabbage, ib. 
Cauliflower, with Siufilng, il. 208. 
Couve Tronchvda, or Portugal 
Cabbage, ib. 

0 Sea-kale t its Cultivation and 
Cooking, ib. 

A.nwragu» Officinal ja, ib. 
Salmagundi, ii. 218. 

Spinach, t1). 

Artichokes, ib. 

Salads, ib. 

Oil for Salads, ib. 

Winter f^ads, il. 219. 
Nantea^alad, ih, 

SeaFirih, ii. 225 ; Turbot, Boiled, 
ib.i Brill, ib.; Sole, ib ; Baked 
Soles, Borman Faxshion, 227. 
Fried Soles, ib.; Leaion Sole, 
il).; Plouudera and Dal)8, il).; 
Water Souchy, ih.; Halibut, 
ib.; Halibut Sonchy, ib.; The 
Plaice, 255; Plaice or Flounder 
with Norman Sauce, ib.; John 
Dory, ib.; Cod, ib.; Salt Cod, 
256; Crimped Cod, ib.; Cod- 
liver Oil, ib.; Cod Steaks, ib.; 
•I^ed Middle of Cod, ib. ; 
Boiled Cod's Head and Shoul- 
ders. 262; Oyster Sance, ib.; 
Cold Cod (next day), tb.; Salt 
Cod,eb.; Egg Sauce, il).; Cods’ 
Softids and Tongues, ib.; Had- 
dock, ib.; Baked Haddock, 263, 
Finnan Haddic.?, ib.; Whiling, 
ib.; Coal Fish, ib.; Ling and 
Hake, ib.; Whiting Pout, tb.; 
Gtirnards, Rod and Grey, ib.; 
Red Mullet, or Surmullet, 
2^! Oysters, t'bfj Oyster Pie, 
Sea-urchins (Ouisina), ib.; 
Fresh - wat43r Crayfish, ib. ; 
Bisque d'Ecrevisses, tb. ; 
Shrimps and Prawns, 28<A ; 
Sht'imp Salad, ib. ; Shrimp 
I’tittiea, or Vol-au-vent, ib.; 
The Crab, ii. 302; Dresijed 
Crab, 306 ; Scallopod Crab, tb ; 
^0 Lobster, tb.^ Lobster. 
* Plain, Split, or Crocked, ib.; 
Lohater, with Piquant Sance, 
ib.j Lobster Myonnaise, ib. ; 
Lobster Currie, <5.: Lobster 
Salad, ffi.; Oratln of Lobsters. 
ib. i BroUad Mackerel and 
• Tanaagon BntAer. 814: Boiled 
* MiAckStel, i»,t Skm Maok. 
ersL IMxiiled; <5.^ Mackerel k 


GOOZEBT {continual) t 

Bacon, Htun, and Salt Pork,ii. 
815 ; Different Ways of Curing 
Bacon mid Hams, ib.; A good 
Pickle for Hams to bo Smoked, 
ib.; The French Country Way 
of Salting Pork, ib. 

Fowls audTurkey8,ii.S25 ; Boiled 
Fowl, ib.; Poulotau Riz (Fowl 
Stewed with Rico), ib.*, Broiled 
Fowl, lb.; Fricasseed Fowl, ib.; 
FricaHHced Fowl k la Bresenne, 
326 ; The Turkey, its Introduc- 
tion and Acchmatisation, tb.; 
Roa^t. Turkey, ib,; Bread 
Sauce, ib.; Onion Sauce, tb.; 
Turkey Stuffed with Chest- 
nuts, tb.; Truffled Turkey, ib.; 
Truffles, 327 ; Economically 
Truffled Turkey, ib.; Cold 
Turkey (cut uii). ib.; Hashed 
Turkey, 343; Boiled Turkey, 
ib.; Celery Sauce and other 
Sauces, ib.; Guinea Fowl, ib.; 
Peacocks and Peorhens, 34>4 ; 
Pigeons k la Crapaudine, ib.; 
Pigeon Pie, ib.; Water Fowl, 
Tamo and Wild, 836; Roast 
Duck, ib.; Duck done in the 
Stewpjin, ib.; with Groen Peas, 
ib.; with Turnips, ib.; Duck 
stewed with Olives, ib.; Boiled 
Ducks, lb.; Green Goose, ib.; 
Bashed (loose, 367; St. Mur- 
tin's Goose, tb.; Roast Cygnet, 
ib.; Wild Fowl, lb.; Wild 
Du<;k or Mallard, Roa-sted, 
808; Stewe<l Teal, tb.; Wild 
Goose, ib. ; Marbled Goose, ih. 

Rabbits : Tome Rabbit, Fri- 
cosHced, in 371 ; Curried 
Rabbit, ib.; Cnrricil Chicken, 
ib.; Boiled Rice with Curry, 
ill. ; Plain Boiled Rabbit, 
372; Matelote of Babbit and 
Eel, ih. ; Roast Hare, ib.; 
Fricaudeau of Rabbit, iii. 14; 
Rabbit Pie, il).; Raised Rabbit 
Pie, tb ; Rubbit Pudding, ih.; 
Roasted Rabbit and Chestnuts, 
ib,, Baked Rabbit and Rice, 
ib,; Rabbit Miillogatawny, ib.; 
Stcwevl Rabbit and Bice, ib.; 
To warm Cold Rabbit, il).; 
Scallop of Rabbit, ib.; Rabbits 
fw fiurpi-wc, tb.; Rabbits 
Roasted like Hares, tb.; Meg 
Pod's Staffing, iii. 15; Alex- 
andre Dumas' (sour.) Staffing, 
ib. 

Game : Hashed Hare, iii. 15 ; 
Ovened Haro, ib.; Hunters' 
Hash, tb. ; Horriooed Hare, 
ib. ; Stewed Hare or Beef, ib ; 
J ugged Hure, tb.; Cirirt dc Liivre 
(Stew of Hare), iii, 16 ; (Hvet do 
Chovreuil (Stewed Venison), 
lb.; Roast Pheasant, ib.; Roost 
Partridges, ili.; Woodcock and 


Otters, tfi. 

Native Vegetables, iii 30: Dan- 
delion Salad, ib.; Stewed Dan- 
delion, iii. 31; Endive, ib.; 
Sorrel, ib,; Patience, ib.; Good 
King Henry, ib ; Wild Spin- 
ach, ih.; Goosefoot, ib.; wa* 
ter-cress, 32 ; Nettles, ib,; 
Ferns, ib. 

Rice Dishes, iii. 4S. , 

Savoury Rice, ib. 

Rice Stew, tb. 

Plum Pudding, ib, 

Scotch Broth, ib. 

Vegetable Stow, ib. 

Fish Stew, ib. 

Pea Soup, ib. 

Colpeannon, ib. 

Pom* Man’s Sauce, i*), 

Oook-o-leekie Soup, ib. 

Potato Haricot, ib. 

Potato Pudding, ib. 

I'otato Pot, ib. 

Uncultivated Vegetables, iii, 61 ; 
Mushrooms, ih.; their neglect 
OB Food, ib., 62; Ghauterriles, 
61 ; EdiWe Puff! Balls, il),; Pro- 
fit on CoUootion and Sale, tb. 

Leguminous VeiyeteMfie, iii. 6% 

^ fb.2 Grm Pens, Sii#ib 


COOKEBT (continued); 

Way, ibj French Way, ib.: 
another FrenchWay, ib.; Broad 
Bc^ns, ib.; Beans and Bacon, 
63; French or Kidney Beans, 
ib.; Scarlet Runners, ib.; Diicd 
Haricots, ib.; Plain Belled 
Haricots, ib.; Haricots u la 
Bretoune, ib.; Andalusian Rice, 
tb.; Stewed Tomatoes, tb. ; 
Pickled Tomatoes, ib. 

Fruits, iii. 62 ; Dried Fruits, ib.; 
Origin of our Fruit Trees, ib.; 
Plums, iii. 80; Dried Plums, 
ib.; Bullaoc, tb,; Stewed 
Prunes, lb. ; Brandiira Cherries, 
tb.; Prowr Keeping of Pre- 
served Fruits, «).; How to 
Preserve, tb.; Rhubarb Juni,tb.; 
Damson and other Plum Jams, 
ib.; Irisli Orange Murmulodc, lb. 
Recipes, Miscellaneous : Best 
way to cook Preserved Oys- 
ters, iii. 62; Powder for Mak- 
ing Ginger Broml, tb. ; Mush- 
room ^uce for Fowls and 
Rabbits, ib.; Mustard Sauce 
for Bump Steaks, ib. 

Cold Diiinors, iii. 93. 

Meat Teas, tb. 

Cold Collation, ib.; Fish, ib.; 
Sweets and Sundries, ib.; 
Small Things, ib.; Large Joints, 
ib. 

Green Gooseberry Jam, iii. 94, 
Ve^toblo Marrow Murmaliidc, 

Preserved Siberian Crabs, tb. 
Bottled Fruits, tb. 

Plum Jelly au<l Cheese, tb. 
Quince Jelly, tl>. 

Green Gooseberry Jelly, ib. 
Cnrrapt and Strawberry Syrup, 
ib. 

Sausages, iii 112 ; Oxford and 
Cambridge Sausage Meats, ib.; 
Pork and Beef Sausages, i6.; 
Beef Sausages, tb.; Pork 
Sausages, ib.; Wurtemburg 
Sausages, ib.; Beef Forcemeat, 
ib.; Veal Forcemeat, ib ; Straa- 
burg I’ktds de Foie Gras, ib.; 
Sausage Rolls, tb.; To collar 
Pig's Head, tb. 

Chbistuas Farr, iii. 125. 

Roast Turkey, ib.; Stuffing, t7).; 
Gravy, ib. 

Boiled Turkey, iii. 125; Force- 
meat, 126. 

Roost Fowls or Chickens, tb.; 

Bread Sauce, ib.; Egg Sauce, ib. 
Boiled Fowls, tb.; White Sauce, 
ib. 

Roast Gk>ose, il. 

Roast Ducks, ib. 

Roost Pheasant or Partridge, ib. 
Roost Wild Ducks, ib.; Tho 
Gravy, tb. 

To Boil n Horn, ib. 

To Boil Tongue, ih. 

Boast Beef (Sirloin or Ribs), ib. 
Christmas Pudding tb. 

Mince Pies, ib. 

Lemon Puddiug, tb. 

Dish of Snow, ih. 

Orange Jelly, ib. 

Blanomougo, iii. 127. 

Lemon Cream, ib. 

Almond Padding, ib. 

Lemon Cheesecakes, tb. 

Pickles, iii. 139; Jars and 
Bottles, tb.; Pickled Lern<in«i, 
il).; TeUow pickle, ib. ; Indian 
Pickle, ib.: Indian Chutnoc, tb.; 
Tomato Sauce, ib.; "House- 
hold Guide *' Sauce, ih>. 

The Fwtag Pan, lii 175. 

Deep Prying Pan, ib. 

"Batibe” Stew, iii. 176.. 

Turkey en daubs, ib. 

A Word on Seasonings, tb. 

Goose en daube, tb, 

Kitohcn Requisites, ill., 187; 
Fumaces, ifi.;Fish Kettles, tb.; 
Why Salt is added to Water 
for Fish Cooking, 188; Boiling 
Homs and Tongues, ik; Skim- 
ming* Boilere, ib.; Deep 
Sauci^ans, ib.; Earthen Pots, 


CooKBRT (continued ) ; 

Wire Stand for Baking Joints* 
iii. mi Wire Meat Safe,ib.; 
Pestle and Mortar, tb.; A 
Whisk, ib,; Choimor and Block, 
ih.; Paste Board and Marble, 
tb.; Sundry Articles, ib.; Bottle 
Stand, ib.; Scales and Weights, 
ib.f Round Towel, i6.; Knife- 
. board, ib.; Dish Rack or 
• Drainer, ib. 

EgM; How to Keep Eggs, iii. 

I S^3 ; Nutrilioud Properties of 
I Eggs, ib.; Hard and Soft Boil- 
ing of Egftt), ib.; Choice of 
Eggs, 223; To Poach, ib,; To 
Cook EggB (i la Tripe, ib.; 
Poached Eggs in Gravy, <b.; 
Eggs in the Shell, tb.; 
Eggs au mtroir, ib.; Friou 
Eggs, il.; Eggs with Fine 
Herbs, tb.; Jumbled Eggs, ib.; 
Eggs with Green Peas, tb.; 
Forced %gs, tb.: Egfm cu 
cairn, ib.; Eggs with Milk, ib.; 
Buttered Eggs, ib.; Egg Fri- 
cORse, ih.; Egg Salad, il.; Sea- 
gulls' Eggs, ib.; Plover and 
Eggs, iii. 224 ; Eggs and 
.^inach or Sorrel, tb.; Pickled 
Eggs, ib.; Egg Sandwiches, 
tb ; MiucdlHfiiii and Eggs,ib.; 
E;^ in Jaundice, ib. 

Store Sauces ; Tomato, or Love 
Apple, iii. 252 ; Mushroom 
Catchup, ib.: To Pot Mush, 
rooms, tb.; Walnui* Caichut), 
ib ; (lyster Catohup, 253 ; 
Siiuco for Fish or Cold Meat, 
ib.; Essence of Lemou-peeL 
tb.; Sauce for Cold Game and 
Meat, tb.; EsBenoo of Ancho- 
vies, tb.: Lemon Pickle, ib.; 
Quin's Sance, ib,; Flavoured 
viuegar, tb.; French Salad 
Vinegar, tb.; Coratoh, ib.; 
Chili Vinegar, ib.; To Mix 
Mustard, ib.; Curry Powder, 
ib.;Cayenne Pepper, to, ;Bavonry 
Herb Powder, tb.; Malay 
Curry, tb. 

Fkbuou DishbS: 

Potage an Ris MaUi^e h htPurde 
dePois Verts (Rico Soup, with 
Green Peas), iii. 310, 

Potage au VennicePo (VermJ- 
celJi Soup), lb. 

Potage an Vermicelle au Ltul 
(Soup of Venuicclli and Milk;, 
ib. 

Vemicellc au Loit d’Amaudee 
(Vermicelli with Milk of Al- 
monds b ib. 

Vcrmioello anx Ountons (Venni- 
celli with Onions), ill, 310. 
Vermicella k la Jcnlinibre (Joi^ 
dinibre Soup with VermioelU), 
ib. 

Potage k la Scmonle (Soup with 
Semolina). Hk 

Potage au Tapioca (Tapioca wit 
Milk),ib. 

Potage au Ris aux Oignons (Rioi. 
with Onions), ib. 

Potage m Riz Fauboime k I'Ean 
Soup), lb. 

Riz au Lait (Rice Milk), ib. 

Riz au liftit d'Amondes (Rice 
with Milk of Almonds), tb.' 

Riz k la Cr4ole (Rice served in 
the Creole manner), ib. 

Riz k I’ltnlieuno (.Rioe Dressed 
in tho Italian manner)^, 

Riz k la Tnrqtie (Rice Dressed 
in the Turkish munnior), ib. 
Potage^ Saxit<i (Strengthening 
Soup/, lil 3SM 

, Potage au Chasseur (Htmter's 
Soap),d>. 

Potage k la S4rign4, ib. 

Grand Botfillon ((Simmon Beef 
Stock), ib. 

BouiUonde VokilleCStdok Broth 
wepared from Poultry), ih, 
BoauondePerdrixfStef^Bxdth 
from Partridges), ib. ^ 


(Stock Brow from WBd.Rah- 
I oitsh ib. 

Pibce d’AJoyau <6iitetil 



GENERAL INDEX. 


*Oooimt : , \ 

Diaafis (continued^ : I 

Cottceutvivited Brotti I 
Ixova BouHTy ^ , iii. S fc. \ 

doBSonvuvi d& T)i.'A)viis d.o \ o\&iiWG \ 
(Sloc^ trom the "iCrimminge o£ | 
Yowls). iii. <¥15. 

PotuK<^ ^ 1^ Semoulc m Iicdt 
(Semolma and Mdk), Ui. 34:2. 
Fotage a la Xuvier, ib. 

Fotai^ de NouiUea, ib. ^ 
Qlace d« Volaillo en Tahlottos 
(Jelly oC FuwU in Oake*i). il. 
JuM do iloBuf (Ysseuou oi Beof). 
ib. 

Blondo de Yeaa (Jelly of Veal), 
iii. 343. 

Bonillou Mai^'C k la La?i]ini('rro 
(Broth named after Lti^ui- 
pierro, who invented it), th 
Bouillon Mttigro do Poiistou ( Fiah 
Soup),i6, 

J ns do Poisson (Essence of Fish) , 
ib. 

£au de Poulet (Chicken Broth), 
ib. 

Boiiillnu de Poulet, ih. 
Bouillon Kafrai chiftsaul 
(Streu$^ihcuuij; Broth), ib. 
Panade, ih. 

Bouillon de Veau (Veal Broth), 
ib. 

Tota^e an Lait (Potaj^^e with 
Milk), iii. 3d3. 

h la Citrouillo (Piiiupkiu 

Soup^, ib. 

ii la Cond6 (Soup named 

afler ConO^), ib. 

—-a la Colbert (Soup named 
after (Colbert), ib. 

— — auUk^ de'rur(iuiti(Sonv made 
■with the Flour of Maize or 
ludiuu Com), 334. • 

• — ii la Tortuo (Mock Turtle 
Soupl.tb. ^ 

Quenellea. or small Forcemeat 
Balls, lb. 

Potu^'o d la Fdculo de Pommos- 
do- Torres ot aux Oipmoua 
(Soup with Potato Starch and 
Onions), ib. 

Qorburc aux Lnitues (Lettuce 
Porridfre), ib. 

Potage k la JUaiette, ib. 

Bceuf on Baiibe (a method of 
Stewing Beef), ih. 

Bceuf k Ja Bode (Alumode Uoef). 
iv 3. 

Bifteck ou Filet de Bmuf Crillt? 
(Steak or Filletof Beef Grilled) 
ib. 

Langue de Bceuf Sal^e et Fnnn^c 
(Ux-toiigueSulted andSmoked) 
ib. 

Longue de Bceuf en Bogodt (Ox- 
tongno dressed as u Jiagodt). 
ih. 

Briiailles deVeau (Minced Voal), 
ih. 

Cervello.s Fi-iteB (Fried Brain.)), 
iv, A 

Langne do Bceuf k laBroclio (Ox- 
tOugue dressed on the Spit), 
ib. 

Mirotoii de Bceuf, ib. 

Bceuf en Fncandcau (Beef served 
as a Fricoudean), ib. 

CerveUes eu Matelote (Brain? 

dressed en MntoJote), ib. 

Filet de Bieuf a la Broono ( Fillet 
of Beef dressed ou the Spit), 
ib. 

Eminco de Filet de Bceuf h la 
Sauce Picpiantc (Minced Beei), 
tb. 

Beurrn dc Montpellier (Mont- 
pellier Butter), IV. 26. 

A«xnc Jelly, ib. 

Sauce Mayonnaise (Mayounaiso 
banco) , ib. 

Benrre de Bavigote (Kavigote 
Butter), ib'. 

Beurre 'd' Anokois (Anchovy But- 
ter)* tb. 

Benrre de Pinea Herbes, ih. 
Beurre d’Eorovissos (Crab But- 
ter), ib, 

Beurre d*Ail (GarUo Paste) , ib, 
Beurre Fondu(MeltedB Utter },ib. 
fiauoe Piauante* d!>. 

Beam (Brovm Bnttcir), iv. 


Coomv : 

pBKNCU BiSHCIS {coniinued ) : 

Mayounaiso de PcinItcjiiix (May- 

omuuse of Partridges), ’ib. 

I TavTO.V50u Vme!5y.Y, ib. 

Y'rQuch Sauces, iv. 54; Sauce 
Maxtre d Hotel, ib. 

VelouU (Jelly used for Sauces), 
lb. 

Sauce Aiiroro, ib. 

Brewl banco lor norviug with 
Puddings, ih. 

Sauce ii hi Civim', ih. 

Sauce Tomale ii la Baiu:,.'eoise, 
^b, 

Sauce an Btiurro d'Ail (Sauce 
with Giirlic Butter), ib. 

Sauce d’ Gridins, ib. 

Sauce uux TrutlV's, ib. 

Koux Blanc ( W liite B utter Sauce) 
ib. 

Puri^o d'Homord t Lobster Pui'iJe), 
ib. 

Sauce aux Homards. ib. 

Beurre de Piincnt. (Butter aoa- 
Honed witli Pvppor), ib. 

Brctouuo, lb. 

Sauce au Btnirro d’Ecrevi.^scs 
(Sauce of Ciab Butler), iv. .*>.5. 

Coulia d'Ecrevi.ss«a (Crab Jelly), 
ib. 

Sauce Supr6iuc, ih. 

Boiirred'llomai‘d{Lobster.Si)awn 
Butter), tb. 

Pnrsil Uiicli(‘, lb. 

Vert d Epiuards (Green Colour- 
ing for Spinach), ii». 

Vert d’Othco (Grot:n Colouring 
for Kitchen Use), ib. 

Sauce aux Echalotea (Shalot 
Sauce), ih. 

Sauce llacbde (Sauce with 
Chopped Miishrooui.s), ib. 

Sauce au Beurre ^Butler Sauce), 
ih. 

Sauce Poivmdc (Pojipor and 
Vinegar Shuco), ih. 

Kemulode Vert (Green Bemo- 
lode), iv. 71, 

Suu(!e Tomato (k riialioune), ih, 

Sa.nce Espagnole, ih. 

Banco a la Portugiiisc, tb. 

Sauce Alleuiondo, tb, 

Sauce k la Grimod, ib. 

Sauce nn Beurred' Aiichoi8(Saiico 
of Anchovy BuUcr). ib. 

Sauce ItHlieuuG, ib. 

Sniice Komniiic, ib. 

Sauce Holiitudoiso. tb. 

Comicbou.? (Small Cucumbers 
preserved in Viuogiir), ib. 

Cula d’Artushauta (Dried Arti- ! 
chokes), ib. 

Sauce ii I'Huile (Sauce with Oil), 
iv. DU. 

Sauce faiite de Beurre (Sauce 
without Butter), ib. 

Marmelade de ToinatiCS, ih. 

VerjuH (Preserved Juice of Un- 
rijic OrajMS), ib. 

Foiids de Cuissons (Moat Gravy 
for preparation of Sauces), ib. 

Jus au VUi (Meat Gravy with 
Wine), ib. 

Sauce ii la Coriie, ib. 

•Sauce Bdohamel, ib. 

Kemolade (Sauce v.ith Mustard), 
ib. 

Sauce aux Anchois pour le Bceuf, 
iv. 96. 

Moulies k la Pouh-tte (Mussds 
cooked with Broth), iv. 100. 

Ragoht de Monies (Stewed Mus- 
sels}, ib. 

BagoUt de Champignons (Stewed 
Mushroonis), ib 


Bagoflt de Morrona (Stewed 
Cheatnuta), ib. 

Godivoau (Forcemeat for Meat 
Pies and KagoOtK), ib. 

Oi^ons Glocds (Glazed Onions), 

Kagofit k la Morin, tb, 

Coucombres Forcis Cu- 

cambers, ib. 

Bogofit de Bis de V^u (Veal 
Sweetbread Stewed), iv. W. 

Bceuf BouilUeu Queu 9 llea(Fn''re- 
nieat Belle inMe of Boiled ! 
Beef), ib. 

Hochia de Bikm! BonUll (Minced 
Beef Boiled), ib. 


CoossBVi 

French Dishes (continued) x 
Essence d’Ansaiaonnement (Es- 
aeuce of Herbs for Seasoning), 
tb. 

Bagoht de Laitonoe (Bogohi of 
Fiah Melts), ib. 

Bagoflt de Foies Gras (Ragoflt of 
Fat Livers), ib. 

Bagoht MeliS (Mixed Bagoht) , ib. 
Marinade (Fried Vcgotablea 
Cooked in Vmeiuir), ih. 
Ecrevisaea de Mer (Crabs), iv. 
125. 

Cboucroilte, ib, 

Tomatoo.'i, ib. 

Apricots, lb. 

Ruspburries, tb. 

Stmwberries, ib. 

PJuiiis, lb. 

Grapes, ib. 

Sauce pour lo Poisson d'Eau 
Douce ( Sauce for Fresh-water 
Pish), iv. 139. 

Sauce ail Moutou B6fci (Sauce for 
Roost Mutton), tb. 

Sauce de Kuri (Sauce with Curry 
Powder), ib. 

Sauce k la Ci^me (Cream Sauce), 

ib. 

Pommos dc Terre Fritoa (Sliced 
Potatoes Fried in Butter), tb. 
Essence <)e Gibier (Easouoe of 
Game), ib 
SaUuoons, ib. 

Palais do Bteuf en Filets (Palate 
of Boof m Filb*t.s), ih. 

Palais dt' Btwuf Grille (Ox Palate 
Grilled), ib. 

Pn lain dts B«»uf Mariiuj (Ox Pulai e 
Pickletl), lit. 

Huchis ii la 'J'oulonsaine (Mince- 
meat), lb 

Huchis do BOii de Bceuf (Roast 
Beef Miiici'd), ib. 

Orus-dou bio G rilldfGrillod Tripe ) , 
lb. 

Sues do Fruits (Fruit Juices), 
IV. lod. 

Haricots Yei-ts (Green Haricots), 
tb, 

Petits Pois (I'oas), ib. 

Bceuf k rEi'arlute, i7/. 

Emiiicd d’ Aloyau k la Bourgcniiso, 
plmcod Beef k la Bourguoisc), 
tb. 

Lauj^ue de Bceuf k I’Ecarlate, 
(Pickled Tongue), ib. 

Cervelles de Bebuf (Beef Brains), 

ih 

Corvellcs k la Sauce Tonmic 
(Bruins with Tomnto Sauce), tb. 
Palais de Bcniit' Marine (Palate of 
Beef Pn kled), tb. 

Palais lie BcDuf GrilH (Palate of 
Beef Grilled), tb. 

Queues dc Mouton ou RIz 
(ShiM.ii>'s Tails with Rice), <•’>. 
CervellcJs dc Mouton (Slmcp’s 
Brainsn iv. 151. 

Queue de B(uuf k la Purde (Ox 
Tail preimred os u Puree), iv. 
1/5. 

Queue dc Bceuf k la Sauce To- 
mato (Ox Tull with Tomato 
Sauce), lb. 

Queue de Bmnf ep Matelote 
(Ox’Tail en Alutelote)* tb. 
Queue de Bitmf k lu Suintu 
Menebould, iv. 175, 
Grus-doublo Grilld(TripoQrilled), 
ib. 

Gros-doublc k la Sauce Robert 
(Tripe with Sauce Robert), ib. 
Bceuf k la Chamixeualse (Beef 
dressr^d )u the Champagne 
manner), ib 

cote de Bceuf k la MorHeillaiso 
(Rib of Beef in Moiiieilluiso 
manner), ib. 

Queues de Mouton k la Lhirde 
iSbeep's Toils in Broth), ib. 
Queues de Mouton GriUds 
(Sheep's Tails Grilled), ib. 

Pied de Mouton k la Poulotte 
(Sheep's Trotters), ib. 

Blanc tor the preparation ot 
above and other dishes, tb. 

Cbte de Bceitf k la Fermibre 
(Bm of Beef dressed in the 
Farmheuse manner), iv. m 
CdUlettee de Mouton i la Fwde 


French Dzbbhb (cOnflniied) t 
d'Olgnoua (Hutton ChoiNi with 
Onion Broth). <6. ^ ^ 

Cotelettes de Mouton k la Purde 
de Lentilles (Mutton Ohons 
with LenlH Brotl^ tb* 
COtelettes de Mout^ k la Sauce 
Tomate (Mutton Ohopa with 
Tomato Sauce), tb. 

Haricot de Mouton, tb. * 

Poitrinu aux Epinarda (Broasx 
of Mutton with Spinach), ib. 

Poitrino de Moutou k la Salute 
MonohoiUd (Breast of Mutten 
with Bacon), ib. 

Cervollos de Veuu en Mayonnaise 
(Calves' Brains en Mayon* 
nuiHe). iv. 186. 

Coquilles de Riz et Cervelles de 
Veau (Gulvea* Brains dressed 
with Rico), tb. 

Poitrino de veau k rAllemouae 
(Bronst of Veal in German 
Kfcylo), tb. 

Tendons de Veau en Karl 
(Sinews of Veal Stewed wxCh 
Curry), tb. 

Tendons de Veau en Kari k la 
Moxicuiue (Sinews of Voui 
Stewed with Curry in Mexi- 
can manner), iv. 187. 

Tendons de Veau k I'Allemando 
(Veal Sinews dressed in Ger- 
iiinn manner), tb. 

'I’oridona de Veau Frits (Voal 
Sinews Frieii), tb. 

Giitenn do Foie de Veau, tb. 

Foie do Veau k la Broche (Calf's 
Liver dressed before the Fire), 
ib. 

Poitrino de Veau aux Foia 
(Breast of Veal with Peas), ih. 

Rouelle de Veau dans son Jus 
(Fillet of Veal with Gravy), tb. 

Veau k la Gelde (Voal in Jelly), 
ib, 

Bbuiquette de Veau (Veal in^ 
Sauce), tb. 

Veau Rdti k la Langiiodocienne 
(Roost V«hl proiiared in. the 
Liingueilocian manner), ib. 

Vf. .11 en Coisse (Veal dxessed in 
Oiled Paper), iv. 108. 

Quasi do Veau Glued (Loin of 
Veal Glazed), tb, 

Roti de Ruguons de Vaau (Veal 
Kidneys Roasted), i7i. 

Ris dc Veauen Fncaudeaii (Vcnl 
Sweetbreads us Frioaudeau). 
tb. 

Ris de Veau Frits (Voal Swce*^» 
broads Fried), ib. 

Ragofit do Ris de Veau (Veal 
Sweetbreads as Rogodt), ih. 

Veau ou Fricoiidcau (Hashed 
Veal), tb. 

Ris de Veau k la Sauce Tomnte 
(Veal Sweetbreads with To- 
mato Sauce), tb. 

Ris de Veuu k la l^urdo do Lcn- 
tilles (Veul Sweetbreads with 
Puree of Lentils), ib. 

Bis de Veau en Cai?«ie (Vonl 
Sweetbreads dressed in 4*tti)cr) , 
ib. 

Longue de Veau cu Filets (Veal 
Tongue in Slices), iv. 199. 

Laugve de Veau en Papillotes 
(Veal Tongue cooked in 
Paper), tb. 

Langue de 9amf en Papillotes 
(Beef Tongue in Paper) ,^^6. 

Pieds deVeau au Nalrn'CliCalves* 
Feet Boiled), ib. 

Langue de Veau k la Braitie, iv. 
219. 

Sauce for do., ib. 

Longue de Bcenf k lu Bruise, ib. 

Oreilles de Veau Farcies (Calves* 
Ears with Forcemeat), ib. 

k M MapoUtano (Calves' 

Ears dressed in the |9eax)oU- * 
tan mode), ib. 

Pi^ d'Agtieau k la Sauce To- 
mate (Lambs’ Trotters with 
Tomato Sauce), ib* 

Pieds de Uouton k la Sauce To* 
mate (Mutton Trottw with 
Tomato Sauce), ib. 

Ttte a« Veen Farc^ (OslTs 
Heed Stuffed), ib* 
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OOOXBBT : 

Pisses' (conUnvsd) t I 
T6^ ^ V«Hj en Torino (cali^a 
Btead like Turtle), iv. 819. 
Tdtede Veau Frito (Fried Calf's 
Kead), tli. 

Gej^elles et Laufiues d'Agnaun 
Braius and Tongues), 

C^ellea de Tean Frite8(Calvo9* 
Brai^ Fried), ib. 
li^gmdeVeau (Veal Tongues), 

T^te de Veau & W Sainte Mone^ 
hould, 

Cerv^Ies de Veau en ICateloto 
(Calves' Bruins), tb. 

— k la Pouletto (Calves' 
Brains k la Pouletto), tb. 

— — Frites (Calves’ Uraiiia 
Fried), ib. 

•— Bmisdes (Calver* Braius 
cooked with wine), tb. 

k la Sauce Verto (Calves’ 

Brains with Green .Sauce), 
tb. 

Pieds de Mouton k la Sainto 
Henehould (Sheep's Trotters 
in Butter and Uo^s), tb. 
Lances do Houton au (jhutln 
Tonii^os au Giutiu), 

Pieds de Mouton au Giutiu 
(Sl^e^'s Trotters au Gratin), 

Hochis de hCouton Boti (Boost 
Mutton HoiSlicd), ib. 

*— aux Champignons (Hashed 
Mutton with Muslurooins), ib. 
Cotelottes de Mouton Farcoos 
(Mutton Chops Stuffed), tb. 
— ■ Panbea et Grilldes (Mutton 
Chops Grilled), tb. 

Huchia de Mouton Bbti aux 
Fiuos Herbes (Boast Mutton 
Hashed with Horbs), ih, 
Epnulo de Moutou au Biz 
(Shoulder of Mutton with 
Bice), ib. 

— en Saucisson (Shoulder of 
JQIuttou witn SausagO'meai), 
tb. 

Eminc^ de Gigot Bbtl (Boast 
Mutton Mincet^, ib. 

Boulettes do Uuchis Frites 
(Fried Minoe-meat Balls), ib, 
Amoau .llOti k Jo Bemaiso (Boast 
Lamb), ib. 

Epaule d’Agneau aux Truffes 
(Sboulilor of Lamb with 
TruffloM), n>, 

I^ouKue de Veau Fourre’e (Veal 
Tongue Pro.servod), iv. 242. 
Epaule de Veau h I'Eionffade 
(Shoulder of Veal Stet^od), 

<)Qoue8 de Veau (Calves* Toils), 
ib. 

Cotelettes de Veau en Fapillote 
(^eol Cutlets iu Pai>er), ib. 

— ^ k la Lyounuiso (Veal Cutlets 
in Lyons manner), tb. 

Poitrine de Venn au Blanc 
f Veal with Cream), 

— k'^a Fur<?e (Breast of Veal 
with Broth), iv. 243. 

Farcie (Breast of Veal 

Stuffed), tb. 

Bissoles de Veau (Veal Pies), 
ib. 

Veau en PapUlotes jib. 

Qunakde Veau Gla^ (Thick End 
of Loin of Veal Glazed), ib. 
Noix de Veau Oloo^ (Kernel of 
Teal Glazed), ib. 

Cotelettes de Veau GrilUls et 
ParnSes (Broiled Veal Cutlets 
with Bread-crumbs), ib. 

— de Veau BraisilQB aux 
TkuffeB (Veal Oatlets with 

■ — «!lie VM^au Lord (Veal Cut- 
iet)BviHltiiBaoou)Jv,a4S. 
~do C^hon Grilltfs (Pork 
CnUete PrSled)^ ib. 

klaPo&^ib. 

<3erv^ ^ Cdchon (Pig’s 
BAiIxML i(b. 

n0» dk»«nd witb 

«)• fb. ' 


CoOKElbY : 

Fk^ck Pisbes {continued ) : I 
de CocuouB au Natural 
(f^gs Prottors Broiled), iv. 

a U Sainte Menehould (Pigs’ 
Trotters with Bread<crumbA), 

Oreilles de Cochou a la Pur<Se 
(Pig’s Ears with Pur^), ib. 

— - a la Menehould, ib. 

Boznons do Cochons au V in (Pork 
Kidneys in Wine), ib. 

Bdties an Lard (Sliced Bacon 
Fried with Bread), ib. 

Hure de Cochou (Pig's Hood), 
iv, 259. 

Fromoge do Cochon (Pig’s Hoad 
made in shape of n Oheese), tb. 
Cervelas (Bologna Sausage), ib. 

k IDignon (Bdogua Sausage 

with Onions), tb. 

Fromoge k Tltalie (Italian 
Cheese), ib. 

Boudins Noirs (Black Paddings), 
ib. 

— — Blancs (White Puddings), 
ib. 

Saaoisses Bondes (Bound Sati- 
sogesj, ib. 

Andouillos k la Bdcliamol (Chit- 
terlings with Bdchamel), tb. 
JoanboiL (Ham), ib. 

— • de Bayonne (Bayonne Ham), 
iv 260. 

—— k la Mayonnaise, ib. 

aux Epjiiards (Ham with 

Spinach), ib. 

Echine de Cochon Boti (Chine of 
Pork Boasted), ib. 

Cochon do Lait Bdhi ( Boost 
Sucking Pig), ib. 

de Lait Parci (Stuffed Suck- 
ing Pig), ib. 

de Lttit on Blauqnette, ib. 

Corvelaa k ritulicnnc (Italian 
Sausage), ib. 

Petit SaK« (Pieklod Pork), ib. 
Saucissons de Lyons (Lyons 
Sausages), ib. 

Langufl de Cochou Fonrtdc (Pre- 
served Pig's Tongue), tb. 
Ootolett(;S d'Agneau (Lamb 
Chops), iv. 278. 

d Agnouu k la Pormesane, 

tb. 

Biz d'Agneau (Lamb with Bice), 
ih. 

BLaiiquettes d’Agneau (Bagodt 
of Lamb), tb. 

Pieds de Veau k lu Foulette 
(Calves' Feet Stewed with 
Herbs), ib, 

Tbte de Veau au Naturel ((kUf s 
Head ^iledh tb. 

Pieds de Veau Frits (Calves’ Feet 
Pried), ib. 

Mouton en Chevreuil (Mutton 
cooked like Venison ), io. 

Yean B6ti (Boost Veal), ib. 
Praise de Veau an Naturel (Calf s 
Crow Stewed), ib. 

- — do Veau Frite (Calf’s Crow 
Fried), ib. 

Fiuisds de Veau k I’Orientale 
(Calv<!s' Crows dressed in the 
Eastern manner), tb. 

Isiugue de Cochou Fouzrde (Pre- 
served Pig's Tongue), iv. 278. 

de Comiou k la Mayonnaise 

(Pig's Tongue Pickled in the 
Mayonnaise manner), tb. 

Loi'd eu Planches (Basher of 
Bacon), ib. 

Chair du Chevreuil (Venison), 

ib. 

Lievre (Hare), ib, 

(Bf>astod Hare), ift. 

Filets do Libvro eu Civet (Slices 
of Haro in Hash), ib. 

Liktte eu Civet (Hare in Hash), 
ib. 

en Daube (Hare en Daube), 

ib. 

Jjapin aux Fines Hm’bes (Babbit 
with Herbs), iv. 279. 

Bdti (Boast Babbit), ib. 

Clear Calrs-Foot Jelly, ib, 
Prgsure pour faire Caill«|r le 
IM (Benuef.), tb. 

Fromage k la CJtee (Orsam 
Cheese), ib. 


COOXERY : { 

FaxNCtt Dishes (contmded) : 
CrSme en Mousse (Wbippeil 
Cream), iv. 279. 

Gftica,u do Libvre, iv. 294. 

Lax>ia en Gulantino, ib. 

GAteau de Lapin (Babbits cooked 
in the Form of a Cako), ib. 
Lapin au Blanc (Babbit in White 
Sauce), ib. 

Croquette de Lapin (Babbit 
Fried with Bread-crumW), tb. 
Hachis de Lapin (Babbit chopped 
np), ib. 

Mormode de Laperean (Babbit 
Pickled and Fried), iv, 
Lajieruau Frit (Young Babbit 
Pried), ib. 

Solade de Lapcrcau (Young Bab- 
bit with Salad), ib. 

Fiusan lt6ti (Pheasant Boosted), 

Lapin aux Concombres (Babbit 
with Cucumbers), ib. 

Essence do Gibior (Essence of 
Game), ib. 

Giliclotto de Lapin (Babbit Ba- 
godt), ih. 

Faisau aux Trutfes (Pheusaut 
with IVafflos), tb. 

en Siilmis(Bago(it ofEoasied 

Pheasant), ib. 

Perdrix aux Choux (Partridge 
with Cabbage), ib. 

k la PurtSc, tb. 

Salmis do Perdreaux (Boosted 
Partridges in Bagodt), ib. 
Perdreaux Buiis, iu. 

aux Truffes ( Partridges with 

Trufflos), ib. 

BccasBos on Salmis (Boasted 
Woodcocks Stewed), tb. 

BOties (Woodcocks Boasted), 

ib. 

Farcies (Woodcocks 

Stuff'ed), ib. 

Canards Sauvages (Wild Ducks), 
iv. 310. 

— — Bauvogc en Salmis (Boasted 
Wild Duck drosBud as a Bo- 
godt), ib. 

Caillcs ((iuails), ib. 

Siircelle (Teal), tb. 

Mauviettes (Larks), ib. 

Frlcassde do Poulets (Stewed 
Chiokena), tl>. 

PouletauxChoux-fleurs (Chicken 
with Cauliflowers), ib 
Poulets au Culeri (Chickens witli 
Celery), ib. 

Poulot aux Auchois (Chicken 
with Anchovies), ib. 

- — k la Pofile (Chicken Stewed), 
ib. 

aux Fines Herbes (Chicken 

with Seasoning Herbs), ib. 
Poulets k la Salute Meuebonld, 
ih. 

k la Mulfltre (Chickens 

dresKod in the Mulatto man- 
ner), ib. 

on Morinodo, ib. 

Poulot u I'Estnigon (CUickoii 
with Tarragon), iv. 311. 

on Fritnro (Chicken Fried 

in Oil), ib. 

•— ^enMatelot (Chicken dressed 
iu Bailor's fosiiiou), ib. 

— k la Tartare (Chicken 
dressed in the Tartar manner), 
ib. 

E6ti (Boast Chicken), ib. 

Oio k la Broche ((]k>oso Boasted ) , 
ib. 

k la Choucroute (Goose with 

Sour-Krout), ib. 

uux Navets (Goose with 

Tumiw), iv. 311. 

en Daube (Goose en Daube), 

ih. 

Cliapon B6ti aux Truffes ( Capon 
Boasted with Truffles), ib. 

— — Braisd (Capon Stewed), tb. | 

Foroi Broisd (Stuffed Capon i 

Stewed), ib. 

Croqttettes de Chapon (Boast 
Cai)on made into Bolls and 
Fried), ib, ! 

Chapon au Biz (Capon with 
B&e). iv. 828. 

Haohis de ObaiMm (Hashed Co* 
poii)f ib. j 


Ck)OEERV ; 

FnEHCii Dishes (oontmued) ; 
Chapon k la iKicuamd, iv. 323. 

Faroi de la Crbmo (Boost 

Capon with Cremn Stuf^), 
ib, 

Capon eu Mayonnaise, ib. 

Chapon k la NoutiiAse (Capon 
cjhoased in the Nanlalse way), 

* Vegetables: Haricots Blancs an 
Boux. ib. 

Haricots au Jus (Kidney Beam 
with Gravy), ib. 

Verts (French Beans), tb. 

— — a Li Muitro d* Hotel, ib. 

Vertsk la Provincial 

i French Beaus dressed in the 
Provincial manner), ib. 
Topiuambonr (Jerusalem Arti- 
choke), iv. 324. 

Frits (Jerusalem Artichokes 

Fried), ib. 

Betteraves (Beetroots), tb. 

CiHeri au Jus (Celery with Jus), 

cJleri Frit (Fried Celoir), ib. 
Asperges (Asi>aragU8), tb. 
Pointus d'Asperges en Petits 
Pois (The ILo^b of Aspara- 
gus served like Green Peas), 
ib 

Concombres Farois (Cucumbers 
Stuffed), ib. 

k la (!!r5me (Cucumbers with 

Cream), <6. 

au Gras (Cucumbers with 

Meat Grsivy), ib. 

Marinds, iv. 324. 

Giraumant, tb. 

Choux k la Cr6me (Cabbage with 
Cream), tb. 

Farcis (Stuffed Cabbages), 

ib. 

— -au Lard (Cabbage and Ba* 
con), ib. 

k la Lilloise, i?>. 

Cboucroflte (Sonr-Krout), tb. 
Choux Bougea (Bod CabbogCB), 
ib. 

Epiimrda k la Multro d*H6tel, tb. 
Epinards kla Cuisinibre (Sxnnach 
Dressed in the common man- 
ner), iv. 339. 

Oseille au Muigre (Sorrel with- 
out Meat Gravy), tb. 

Oseille au Gras (Sorrel with Meat 
Gravy), ib. 

Laituos (Lettuces), ib. 

Farcies (Lettuces with Stuff- 
ing), ib. 

Frites (Fried Lettuces), 

ih. 

ChouX'lloars k la Sttuoc Blanche 
( Cauliflowers dressed with 
White Sauce), ih. 

k la Sauce Brunc nu Bonrre 

(Cauliflowers with Brown 
Sauce witb Butter), ib. 

en Pain k ritalicnno (Cauli- 
flowers with Bteod, in the 
Italian manner), tb. 

Farcies (Cauliflowers with 

Stuffing), ib. 

Gateau do Potiron (Pumpkin 
Pudding), 

Solade (Salad), tb. 

CrGpes (Pancakes), ib. * 
Quenelles de Pommes-de-tezvs 
(Potato Balls), ib. 
Pommes-de-terra (Totatoes), Iv. 
340. 

Gkteau de Pommos - de • tern 
(Potato Cake), ib. 

Focule de Poromes-de-torre (Po- 
tato Stax^), ib. 

Pomroes-de-t«rre Frites an 
Benm (Potatoes Fried in 
Butter), ib. * 

k la M^tre d’HOtel, ib. 

— au Dhnio (Potatoes with 
White Samse), ib. 

an Bonx (Potatoes with 

Sauce), ib. 

Navete au Boux (Turnips in 
SauoeX ib. 

Navets k la Moutarde (Turnips 
with Mustard), ib. 

Carottes au Boux (Oflimts with 
Sauce), ib. 

Oi|gms Ok Mkteldte (Onionsen 



GENERAL INDEX. 


COOKBRY ; 

French Dibrei (continued ) ; 
Articbanta aa Sauco Blondte 
( Artichokos withWhito Sauce), 
iv. 340 

— - Frits (Artichokes Fried), 

ib. 

Chapon en Gras Sel (Capon 
Cooked in Salt Broth), iv. 333. 
Blauquctto dc Cliapou (Capon^ 
a BiigoOt of Whito Sauce), ifr,' 
Chapon en Croftte (Caiwii 
Cooked in Cakoi, tb. 

Canard B6ti k la Broche (Koobt 
Duck), tb. 

Canards U la Braise Navels 
(Ducks dressed with Turnips), 
tb. 

C<mards au Marrons (Ducks 
with Chestnuts), ib. 

Canard aux Petits Pois (Ducks 
and Green Peas), tb 
Canards aux Navets (Ducks v,'ith 
Turnips), tb. 

Canard aux Olives (Duck with 
Olives), tb. 

Canard h riftJienno (Duck 
dressed iu the Italian manner), 
ib. 

Canard aux Pur^e de Leutilles 
(Duck with Purde of Lentils t. 

Canard Ftirci (Duck Stiiifed), tb. 
Diudon aux IVuffos B6ti (Roost 
Turkey with Truffles), il. 
Dindon aux Truffea Braise (Tur. 
key with Truffles cooked en 
Bruise), tb. 

Dindon BouH (Rolled Turkey), 
ib. 

Cnisses de Dindon k la S.'iucc 
Roltert (Legs of Turkey with 
Sauce), d>. 

Diudon en Daabe,.tb. 

Dindon en Surpri.se, iv. 364. 
Galantine de Dindon (Turkey 
prepared as a Qolautiue), tb. 
Hachia de Diudon k la Btichamel, 
ib. 

Capilotade de Dindon (Hashed 
Turkey), ib. 

Ailerons do Diudon en Haricot 
(Wings of Turkeys Stewed 
with "Turnips), tb. 

Ailerons do Dindons aux Mar* 
rons (Tiu'key’s Wings with j 
Ohestntits), iv. 372. 

Ailerons de Diudon en Matelote, 
ib. 

Ailerons de Dindon en Frican- 
deau (Wings of Turkey en 
Fricandeau), ib. 

Pigeon k la Broche (Roast 
Pigeon), ib. 

Pigeons eu Matelot (Pigeons 
dressed iu the Sailor’s "man- 
ner), tb. 

Pigeons nux Pois. tb. 

Pigeons Frits (Pigeons Fried), 


Pigeons aux Pointes d’Asperges 
(Pigeons with Asitaragus), ib. 

Pit^eous k la Sainte Menehould, 

Rate k la Sainte Menehould, ib. 

Raio en Marinade (Skate in 
Marinade), ih. 

Turbot, k la Sauce aux Cjlpre,s 
(Turbot with Cuper Sauce), tb, 

Morue (Cod), ib. 

Sanmon au Bleu (Salmon cooked 
in Wine w-ith Vegotablos), tb. 

Saumon k la Sauce Tomato 
(Salmon with Tomato Sauce), 
iv. 372. 

Sanmon k la Sauce Cftpr^e (Sal- 

. mon witJi Caper Sauce), tb. 

Sanmon Sul^ (Salted Salmon), 
iv.373. 

Rale (Skate), ib. 

Cheap Soups : Vegotalde Sonp, 
iv. 373; Carrot Soup, if..*. Mock 
Vegetable Sonn, tb,; Scotch 
Soui», tb.; Good Pea Soi p, d*.; 
Mutton Bi'Oth for Sick Per- 


sons. ih. 

Miscellaneous Recipes : Sauce 
Didieuno (Indian Sauce), iv. 
373 ; Macaroni, ib.; To use up 
Cold Meat, ib.; Pepper Pot. 
tb. : CoUarefd Beef, to cie Eaten 
Cold, tb.; To make Broth from 


Cookery : 

French Dishes (continued): 
Calves' Feet, ib ; To Cook Ox 
Cheek, tl».; Onion Sauce, tb.; 
Seasoning for Gravy, ib. (kcc 
PiKS, Savouky ; Potatoes ; 
Scotch Dishes.) 

Various Seasouiug*?, iv. 34 ; Sea- 
soning for Soup.s, ib.; Curry 
Powdt'r for Soups, ih.; Liqtiid 
EsBonce of Cuvry, tb.; Season- 
iwg for Forocuicat, and for 
Game and Moat I’ies, ib.; Sea- 
soned Vinegar for Salads, ib.j 
ConcentratedEsscnceof Celciy 
for Soups, ih.; Essence of An- 
chovies for ilavourlng Sauces, 
iv, 35; Chutnees, ib.; S<iasoued 
Vinegar for Indian Pickles, tb.; 
Hitclieuer’s Essoiicc of Cap.si- 
cum, ih.; Es.senoe of Cloves, 
lb.; SeasoninuH f<jr !^tohcu 
use, ib.; Kitchener’s Esbetioc 
of Ginger, tb.; Essence of Ap- 
2 >lfls, lb,; ConceutTiited Essence 
<»f Lemon for flavtmrma Postiy 
and Confectionery, ih.; JLs- 
seuce of All- spice, tb. 

Cookery for the Sick (sec Sick 
Room). 

, National School of (see Wo- 
men, Occupations ACCEsaiBi.E 

TO). 

Cooling Tonic, ii. l.'iS. 

Co<.»l Rooms, How to Maintain, iv. 
224. 

Coopers’ Work, The Care and 
Repair of, iv. .34)4; Leakage, 
Shrinki^, Falling off of 
Hoops, ib. ; Mode of tightening 
Hoops, ib. ; Fitting a new 
Hoop, iv. 865; a new Stave, 
tb, ; Painting Tubs and Foils, ib. 
Copper, iii. 320. 

Copper, Cleaning, iii. 208. 
Copper-plate Eugrnviug, iv. 303. 
Copying Ink, iii. 160. 

Corm OxTuunents imitated in Seal- 
ing Wax, ii. 1. 

Cork, Modelling in (see Model- 

LINO). 

Corns (see Toilette). 
tom Solvent, Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s, ii. 373. 

Costivenoss. ii. 50, 68 ; Causes and 
Treatment of, ii. 68. 

Cottenham Cheese, iii. 331. 

(Cotton ns Clothing for Infants and 
I Chihh'en, i. 46, 

Cotton, its Mixture with Wool and 
Silk, iii. 315, 327. 

Cotton : Sonree.s of Supply, iv. .338; 
differcnt(jaalitie8 of,{b. ;Cleaue- 
iug it from Beed^, tb.; Limping 
Machine, ib.; Carding, Draw- 
ing, Roving, Spinning, ih. ; 
Calico, Bleached and Un- 
bleached, tb. ; ** Dress” in 

Cotton Fahrics, iv, 330 : Long- 
cloth, i V. 352 ; Printed Cottons, 
il).; Colours used, t?>,; Mode of 
Washing Coloured Cottons, ib. 
Court Manual : 

The Sr.»voreign. i. 100 
Queen Consort, Queen Regnant, 
Queen D^iwagcr, lYiiice Con- 
sort, their Position and Privi- 
leges, i. 110. 

The Royal Family, i. 22.3, 

The Prince of Wales, tb. 

Gtlier Royal Princes imd Prin- 
cesses, ih. 

Marriages of Members of the 
Royal Foniily, tb. 

Protestant Succession to the 
Throne, ih. 

The Peerage, ib. 

Peeresses : Wives of Peers, and 
Peeresses in their own Right, 
ih, 

Duke, i. 263. 

Mar<xuis, ib. 

Earl, ib. 

VisC/4jmit, tb. 

Bhtou, tb. 

Lesser Titles of Honour, i. 331, 
Baronet, ih. 

Knight BanueFet, ib, 

Knight B<udteIor, ib. 

Esquire, ih. 

GentilexusA. ib. 

Orders of Knighthood, i. 331: The 


Covet Manual (continued) : 

Most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter ; its History oud Constitu- 
tion; Habits and Ensigns; 
Garter and Collar ; the George, 
tb.; Officers of the Order, i. 332 ; 
The Most Ancient Order of the 
Thistle, i. 344 ; Motto, l^ge, 
and Star, tb. ; The Most Illus- 
trious Order of St, Patrick, ib. ; 
Motto, Badge, and Star, tb. ; 
The Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, ib, ; The Most 
Exalted Onier of the Star of 
India, ib.; The Most Distin- 
guished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, ib. 

Rank and Prec^euce : Tables of 
Procedenoe ; Men, ii. 46 ; 
Women, i. 60. 

Officers of the Royal House- 
holds : Her Majesty’s, li. 78 ; 
Royal Household for Scotland, 
tb. 

Household of the Prince of 
Wales, i. 82; Princoss of Wales, 
ii. 83 ; Duke of Edinburgh, ih. ; 
Duchess of Edinburgh, ib. ; 
Duke of Connaught, ib. ; Prince 
Leopold, ib.} Princess Beatrice, 
ib. ; Duke of Cambridge, ib. ; 
Duchess of Cambridge, ib. ; 
Friucc and Princess Christiiui, 
ib. ; Princess Louise, Marchio- 
ness of Lome, ib. 

State Eutertainiuents, &c. , ii.236, 
Drawing Booms, ib. ; Levbes! 
ib.; State Balls, ii. 237; Courts, 
ih. ; luvestitiiroB of Kniglit- 
hiiod, ih. ; Court Mourning, ih. 
Court Plaister, i. 29. 

(^ow. Management of the, Ac. (see 
Cattle). 

Cramp hi the Leg, iii. 167. 

Cra])e, To Keniovu Wliito Stains 
from, iv. 73. 

Crayon Drawings, To ftx, ii. 291. 
Crayons ; How French Cntyons 
are Made, iv. 151 ; Colours used 
in Cray on-making, ib, ; Mode 
of Manufacture,* ib. ; Black 
Ciuyon, ib. ; Lithographic 
Crayons, ib. ; Made Harder, ib. ; 
for Writing Labels on Bottles, 
ib. ; To Prepoj’e Pninioo Paper 
for Drawing on with Crayon?, 
ib.; Fluid for Fixing Crayon 
Drawing?, ib. 

Cream, A Substitute for, ii. 202. 

Clotted, iii. 2JK). I 

Cbkah Dainties, iv. 347 ; Junkets, 
ib.; Burnt Cream, ib.; Rice 
Cream, ib.; Cream Toasts, ib.; 
Chocolate Cream, ib.; Cream 
Cheese, ib.; Lemon Cream, ib.; 
Italian Cream, ih. ; Maiden 
Cream, ib.; Sherry Cream, tb.; 
Orange Cream, tb.; Hasty 
Cream, ib. 

Crickets, To Destroy, iii. 180. 

I Creei>ing Plants, iv. 2fX). 

I Obocrkt, iii. 264 ; Design for (Rir- 
I land Antimacosriur in Raised 
i Crochet, iii. 265 ; Mode of 
Working it, ib.; Design for 
Pincushion, iii. 266 ; Furniture 
Bfinler nnd Tassels, iii. 320; 
Irish Crochet, iv. 869 ; D'Oy- 
leys, ib.; Advantages of Crochet 
over Knitting, ib.; Chain- 
stitch, ib.; Double Crochet, 
ih.} Triple Crochet, ib.; Single 
Open Crochet, iv, 370 ; Double 
Open Crochet, ib.; Triple Ojicn 
Crochet, ib.; Antimacassars in 
Wools, ib. 

Cro^ot, ii. 293 ; Implements for. 
Croup, i. 115, 

Cruet Stands, Plated, To Restore, 
il 15,^. ^ 

Cruet Stand, The ; 

Medicinal Value of Salt, iii. 205. 
Brandy and Salt Remedy, ib. 
Vinegar, iii. 206, 

Vinegar Lotion, ib, ^ 

Mustsrd, ih. 

Mustard Emetics and Plaisters, 
Olive OU,*. * 


Petipor, tb. 
Giniger. ib* 


Cubic, or Solid Measure, i. 160. 
Cucumber-keeping, ui. £7. 
Cucumbers, iv. 38:1 
Ciurrant Water, ii, 47. 

Curtain Bauds, h. U'M. 

Curtiuns (j!0.« Mixhakic, •Thb 
Household). 

Curtains to Clumucy- i*iec©s, ii. 
167. 

Cuts, Treatment of, &c., i. 9, 10, 

f. 

Cyphers and MonoaKAMstiv, 328 ; 
Designs lor, ih. , Embroidereii 
Cypliers, iv. ;!.;0. 

Cyprinua (The Golden Carp), iii. 


o 


Damp Walls, ii. 155. 

Dancing: 

History of, i. .360 
First, Second, TTiird, Fourth 
and Fifth Positons, ib. 
Balance Step, ih 
Grand Battemeut*^, ih 
Petits Battenicnts, ih. 

on the fn:4tcp, odl. 

Walking, i. .'161. 

Moi'ching, ib.; .Slv'W Stop, ib.; 
Quick Miu-cL, ib.; Double 
March, ib. 

Deportmoni, d. 14. 

Bowing, lb. 

Curtrseyiug, ih. 

Square Dunces, ib. 

Quadrilles, ib. 

Pas do Basque, ib. 

G]issa(3(', il. 15. 

Cbosscz, lb. 

Jettd, ib. 

BaJaucev., ib^ 

Bissouc Baloti' and Coupe '*Ba- 
lotc, lb. 

Baliucez aux Coin'^, )b. 

Baiancez quiiti-e t*n Ltguo, ib. 
Chuiue Auglfiise, ih, 

Choino des Danio^, 

Cbainc do:i Daiue*^ I>.>flble, £6, 
Chainc (LaGiinub*), ib. 

Chasscz Croisoz, ib. 

Le Moulinet. ib. 

Demi Moulmot, fl. 

Travetrsez, ih. 

Hetraverso/., ih. 

Vis k Vis, ib. 

QuudTi]le.s ; the “ First Pot.” ib.; 
First Figure, Le Pantalon, tb.; 
Second Kguro. L’Eld, ib.; 
Third Figure, La Poule, ib.; 
Fourth Fij^tire, La Treuise, ib.; 
Fifth Figure, La Finale, tt;.. 
Second to Sixth Sots do.voribed, 
lb. 

Qufuh'dlo of llie Nineteenth 
CentTuy, 24 v 

Tlie Lancern, )b. 

The Caledonian';, ii. 26. 

La Tcmi>ete, ib, 

Spanish Dance, ih 

Sir Roger do tJoxerloy, ii. 60. 

Schottisohe, ih, 

CellariuH, ii. 61. 

Redown, ih. % 

The Vaivoviflm, ii. 192. ® 

The Mazurka, ib. 

Galop, ih. 

Waltz, ib. 

Minuet, tb. 

(javotte. fb. 

Scotch Keels, ib. 

Country Dances, ii. 214. 

'Die Cotillon, ii. 237. 

Dainties (see Confectionery Dahl- 
ties, Cream Dainties, Fruit 
Dainties), 

Date, The, iv. 215. 

Deafness, ii. 107, 126. 

Death in the Hovsebold : 
Registration of Death, iij, 366, * 
Cortificato to be delivered enh 
the Funeral, iii. 367. 

R^istry Office, Somerset 
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PiiVH nr Hovsbuold (ooMinued) t I 
of Cemetery Cozn- 
peaaiee, Ui 267, 281. 

Cemeteries, iii. 314, 34t. 

Death, l^iatration of, ii. 110. 
DebilitynS. 127. 

DBOAbOOU AVZE : 

Articles Keoessary for the Work, 
iii. 118. ^ 

HirectloiLB for Ornamenting, ib. 
Oasce of Bruges, ib. 

DeoamMs, To Clean, ii. 156 ; iv, 

Dbcobatiob, TablB : 
ServietteFol4ing,Useof Irons, iii. 
196; Simple Patterns, ib.; Crown 
Pattern, iii. 187; the Flower, 
ib. ; the Cornucopia, ib. ; the 
Cooked Hat, ^b.: the Bosket, 
ib.; the Dahlia, ib,;the Mitre, 
ib. (See DiMBEBTlBnE.) 
Dbooiutions for Chri^ixios and 
other Seasons ; ^ 

For Chui'ches, iii. 107; Flond 
Mosaics, ib.; Teits, ib.; Shields, 
tb,; Bonners, iii. 108 ; Borders, 
tb.> Crosses, hi. 110; Initials, 
ib. 

OoBeries, iii. 113. 

Schoolroom or Hall,iii.lU: Texts, 

I ib,; to make Paste, ib.; Bm< 
hlematical Significance of 
Colours, tb. 

For Households: Ivy Kibbou, 
tb.; Ground for Scrolls, iii. 1 15 ; 
Letters, tb.: Scarlet Tape, ih : 
Flowers for Diapers, ib.: Paper 
Patterns for Imitating Stained 
Glass, ib.; Paper ChEiiiis, tb.; 
Ivy Brackets, tb. 

Decorations, Temporary, for Boll 
or Concert Boom, iv. 38, 85. 
Dkcokative Art, Hocssholi); 
Leather Work, i. 39; Materials 
and Instnimeuts, tb.; Mode of 
•Forming and Staining Leaves, 
Stems, Tendrils, and Berries, 
i. 40; Kocipe for Preserving 
• Leaves, i. 41 ; To make Flowtjrs 
and Fruit, i. 57 ; Camellias, tb.; 
Dahlias, tb.; White Lilies, ib.; 
Hoiw, ib.; Constructing Fruit, 
ib.; Constructing a Peach, il>.; 
Cherries, i. 58; Walnuts, tb.; 
Filbert.H, tb.; Currants, tb,; 
SirawbeTries, ib.; Bospberries 
and Mulberries, ib. ; wheat, 
ib.; To make Leather Figures, 
ib.: BeeliiveH, tb. 

Diaplinnie, nu Imitation of 
Stainuti Glass, i. 92. 
Screen>making, i. 129. 

Albums and Scrap-books,!. 130; 
Wax Busts and Statuettes iu 
imitation of Marble, i. 164. 
Paraffin Candles, their Use in the 
above Process, ib. 

Coloured Transparencies, i. 165. 

“ Flower Making, i,193 j Ma- 
als and Tools, tb. ; Stems 

Petals, ib. ; Coloured 

Paper, i. 194 ; Cement, ib. ; To 
make a Cabbage>Kose, ib. ; 
Leaves, ib.; Yellow Bose, ib. ; 
l>am<lskBoS6,ib.; Stamensond 
Fiaiils, i. 264; Centres and 
Hearts, tb. ; Calyxes, i. 205 ; 
AsHtlea, tb. ; Bhododendron, 
ib.; Half-blown Bosebud, tb.; 
Carnation, tbi 

Feather Screens, i. 289; Imple- 
ments requii*^ for making 
them, tb.; Arsenical Soap for 
uH Preservation and Stuffing 
of Birds, ib.; Skinning Birds 
for Ornamental Purposes, ib.; 
Artifieiul Bird's-eyes, ii. 290; 
Most suitable Birds, i. 321, 
322. 

Modelling in Clay, i. 315 ; Tools 
Materials, 1. 316, 346; a 
Bracket, ib.; aVase»i. 346 ; a 
. ^ Medallion, 353; a Bust. 354 ; 

, India JaxB for Pot-pourri, i. 

340; Cuttings of Chinti (Cro- 
toime), ib.t Greek Vase, ib.; 
Indian Water Goblet, tb. 
J^tel-sheltesii 381. 

! Fendetts^ ie« 

‘ feather Mats, 1. 362. 

ll^tlon Coral, Ivory, Jet, and 
Ou&eo Omamenta lor the 


Deooeiwve Abt (continued) : I 

Table, Ac., by means of Sealing- 
^war, U. 1. 

Casting in Plaster, ii 23. 

Indian Painting iu Imitation of 
El)ony and Ivory, li. 65 ; Chess- 
board, tb.; Box for Chessmen 
and Cards, ib.; Edging for 
Book-shelves’, ib. 

Fretwork and Carving in Wood, 
ii. 84; Tools for Fretwork, 
ib.; Tools for Carving, ib.; 
Work-bench or Table, ii. 
85; Sawing Fretwork, ib.; 
Carving in Wood, ii. 103; 
Different Kinds of Woodavail- 
able, tb.; Fret-work, Designs 
forii. 104; Book-slide, ni.iTahle 
easel, ii. 105 ; Frame for Photo- 
graph tb.; Card-rack or Enve* 
lopo- holder, ib. ; Processes 
of Carving ; Drawing the De- 
sign ; Blocking • out, Finish- 
ing, ii. 113 ; DesiiimH for Bread- 
plattm:, ib.; Designs for Ink- 
stand, ib.; Designs for Picture- 
frame, ii. 114; Designs for 
Cover of an Album, ii. 152 ; De- 
signs for Bracket, tb.; Designs 
for Curd-rack, ib.; Designs for 
Gluing and Joining, i!>.; Stain- 
ing Carvings, ii. 181; Imitation 
of Ebony, ib.- Polishing and 
Varuishhig.ib.; French Polish, 
if).; Designs for Fret- work, ii. 
185 ; What-not and Book- 
shelves, tb.; The Human Figme 
in W^ood-carving, tb.; Hanging 
Book-shclres, ii. 300; Card- 
basket, tb ; Pmicr - knives, 
Wash - stands, Frames, and 
other small Objects, ib. 
Skeleton Leaves, il. I.'IG; Choice 
of Leaves, ii. 187; Veins, Fleshy 
Matter, and Ontcr Skin, tb.; 
Macenitiou and Bleaching, il. 
136; Poplar, As;>en. and 
Willow Leaves, li. 130; Mount- 
ing, ib. 

Curtains to Chimney-piocea, ii. 
107. 

Other Modes of Ornamenting 
Fire-stoves, tb. 

Stove-papers, ii. 169. 

Ornamental Chimney - boards, 
ii. 170. 

Indian Board, ib, 

Wedgwood Board, ib. 

Sbvres China Fire Screens, tb. 
Glass Painting, ii.204 ; Materials, 
ib.; Tools, ib.: Brushes, ib.; 
Designs for Stained Glass, tb.; 
Firing, it. 205 ; Enamel Paint- 
ing, tb, : Biting-ln, ii. 217 ; Cut- 
ting-nut, iii, 240 ; Leading, iii. 
25Ct; Enamel Painting, tb.; Col- 
ours, ih. 

Omainontal Jardinikres, ii. 257. 
Imitations of Sbvres China, ib. 

of Wedgwood, ib. 

of Palissy Ware, ib. 

Gilding, ii. 273 ; Materials and 
Modes of snpplying them, ib.; 
Uow Picture Frames are Gilt, 

ii. 274 ; Ke-gilding old Frames, 

iii. 275; Benovatingold Fnnii- 
ture, lb.; Varnish for Gold, 
tb. 

Cardboard Fret-work Flower- 
Pot Ornaments, li. 337. 

Designs, ib. 

Fancy-work with Acorns, ii. 369. 
Mode of Displaying Minerals, 
Ac., as Drawing-room Orna- 
ments, ii. 369. 

Art of Dlnminating, iii. 46; 
Tool8,th,;FencU8,tb.; Materials, 
tb.; Colours, ib.; Metals, ib.; 
Colouring, iu.72iChinesoWhifo, 
tb.: How to use Pencil, tb.; 
Mwng Tints, Shades, and Com- 
pound Colours, ib.j Harmony 
and Contrast of Colours Jil. 74; 
Diners, ib,; Styles and Modes 
of '^eatment, ib.; A^wlo-Oeltio 
liiuminations, ib.; History of 
Styles of Illuminations, iii. 75 ; 
Preparing Paper or VeBum, iii. 
97; Preparatory Metal, ib.; 
Lettering, «&.; Tracing, ib; 
OutUning, ib : GUding, iii. 98; 


Decobatiyb Aet (confintutd) : 
Imitation of Japan Decoration, 
iii. 147. 

Conq-work, Iii. 156 ; How to bent 
Cones, ib,: a Cora Basket, tb.; 
Use of Aooms, iii. 157; a 
Bracket, tb.: Spill Cups, ib.; 
Envelom Boxes, ib.; Cigar 
Boxes, w.; Stands for Hyacinth 
Glasses, ib. 

EtruscO'Egyptian Flowor-pots, 
hi. 189. 

Casting from Nature, hi. 180, 
215. 

Foliage, tb. 

Fruits and Berries, ib. j 

Small Animals, iii. 216. 

Human Figure, 'ib. 

— r Mask or Face, tb. 

Making a Vase Bracket, Ac., iii. 

217. 

Entablatures, Comioes, Ac., iii. 

218. 

Plaster Tiles, ib. 

Wall Decoration, ib. 

Antique Plaster- work Decora- 
tions, tb. 

Leaf-work iii. 282 ; To fix Dried 
Leaves upon Wood, ib.;Dryiug- 
IVoss for Leaves, ib. 

Shell Flowers, iii. 248 ; Bose, ib ; 
China Aster, 'ib.; Ranunculus, 
d>.; Passion Flower, tb,; Lilies 
of the Valley, iii. 240 ; White 
May Blossoms, tb.; Pink Bose- 
btuls, ib.; Laburnum, ib.; Pink 
May, tb.; Geraniums, ib.; For- 
get-me-Not8,tb.; Camellias, il.; 
Dahlia, ib.; Snowdrops, ib.; 
Crocuses, tb.; Fuschia, ib.; 
China Asters, tb.; Periwinkles, 
ib.; Yellow Bose, ib. 

Bead Mosaic, iii 260 ; Cement, 
ib.; Ground-work, tb.; Process, 
tb.; Application, 261. 

Fish-Boale Embroidery: Design 
for a Fin-onshion, iii. 280; 
Design for a Figure of a Bird; 
Dcsii^ for a Banner Screen. 
Stuffing and Preserving Birds 
• and other Animals, iii. 335, 
311. 

Temporary Decorations for an 
Impromptn Ball or Concert 
Boom, iv. 38, 39, 40, 85. 
Papier-Moohd Work ; Pearl In- 
laying, iv. 49 ; Mother of Pearl; 
Atirora Pearl; Scotch Pearl, 
iv. 50; Mode of Proceeding, 
ib.; More Elaborate Pearl In- 
laying, iv. 88. 

Ornamentation of Papier Mach^, 
by Fainting and Gilding, iv. 89. 
To produce plain Pearl Onia- 
inents on a Stained Pearl 
Ground, iv. 107. 

Bright Gilding on Papier Machcl 
iv. 106; Dead Gilding, ib.; SU- 
ver Leaf, iv. 109 ; Patterns, ib.; 
Gold and Bronze Powdery tb.: 
Stencilling Patterns, ib.; Final 
Varnishing, iv. 110. 

Straw Mosalo, iv. 120; Objects 
mode by Bavarian Prisoners, 
ib.; Preparation of the Straw, 
ib.; Colouring, tb.;OmMneuta- 
tiou of Boxes, Caskets, Ac., 
iv. 121 ; Designs and Patterns, 
tb. 

Potichomanle, iv. 161 ; Descrip- 
tion of the Art, ib.; Materials, 
tb.; Mode of Procedure, ib.; 
Style and Desim, iv. 162. 
Embossing and Illuminating on 
Glass, iv. 18-4 ; on Plate Glass, 
ib.; on Chiffonier Panels, ib.; 
Plain Embossing, ib.; Plain 
Process, ib. ; Embossing in con- 
nection with Gilding, It. 165 ; 
Bronzing, ib.; Fmger-plato 
Designs, (b.; Embossing in 
QOnueotion with lUamhmtion, | 
tb.; Glass Decoration in Imi- j 
tation of Inliiid Marbles, ib. 
Transparent Paintingfor Blinds, 
Ac., iy. 199: Material, ib.; 
Designs, ib.; Colottrs, tb. 
Bird-stuffing: How to Kill 
Animals iatmded for Stuffing, 
iv. 822; their Management 
after Death, ib.r Extract 
Blood • staiim „ W EM 


Dscoiutivb Amt (oM^ued) t 
Featherst iv. 222; Skinning, 
Birds, ib. 

Bing Work, iv. 232; for Dinnef 
Mats, ib.; Lamp Shades, tb.; 
Napkin Bings, ib.; Hanging 
Flower-baskets, tb, 

Beadwork on Wire: Material, 
iv. 264; to make a Hanging 
Card-rack, ib.; Butterfly, tb.; 
'A Watch-stand, ib.; Jewel-stand, 
ftj. 

Floi'ul Ornaments lor Windows 
and Back Yards, iv. 289. 
Dkcokative BnonzBS, iv. 156: 
Their Antiquity, ib.; CemposU 
tiou of the Metal, tl).; Bronze 
Costing, ib.; Electrotypiugt 
ib.; the Voltaic Pile, ib. 
Inventions and Improvements in 
Batteries, ib. 

Trifling cost of Electroly^ting, i1k 
M oulds for Electrotypnig, ib.: 
Metallic and Non-Metaliic, iv, 
157. 

Brown, Green, and Dark 
Bronze^, tb. 

Silver and Gold instead of 
Bronze, ib. 

Electroplating, tb. 

Bronzing Plaster Objects, ib. 
Bronzing Brass Oastmf^. ib. 
Decorative Glass Work, iv. 370. 
Deer us Food : Bed Deer, i. ViS ; 
Fallow Deer, ib. ; Boc Deer, ib ; 
Harts, Hinds, Bucks, Does, ib. 
Deutifrioe, Myrrh, Hi. 275. 

.Natural, ii.378. 

Depilatories («eo Toilbtte). 
Dextrine, iii. 160. 

Diabetes, ii. 142, 143. 

Dials (m Sm Dials). 

Diamond Measure, i. 160. 

Diamond, I*hosphorescenoe of the, 
iv. 4. 

Diaphonie, an Imitation of Stained 
Glass, i. 92. 

Diairhcea, i. 83; il. 143. 

— - of very Young Children, i. 83, 

of Teething Wdren, i. 64. 

, Inflammatory, i. 84. 

Dibber Tables, Arbabgcubiit 
OF, i. 98, 371. 

Old Enghsh way, 371. 

French way, ib. 

Russian way (Diner h la Busse), 
ib. 

Glosses, i. 372. 

Plated and China Dinner Ser« 
vices, tb. 

Dinner Napldns, ib. 
Finger-glasses, ib, 

Ch^se, ib. 

Soup, ib. 

Carving, tb. 

Bills of Fare, ib. 

Dessert Fruit, ib. 

Mata for Dinner Tables, ii. 345; 
(See Decoeaiioft, Table.) 
Dibber Parties : 

Comfort of the Guests, iii. 243, 
Invitations, ib. 

Table Decorations, ifa. 

Lighting the 'Tahle. iii. 244. 
Colour^ Wiue-Glusses, ib. 
Dinners h la Busse, iii. 262. 
Entries and Boznoves, ib. 

Salad, tb. 

Wines, tb. 

Claret Cup, iii. 263, 

Coffee, ib. 

Smoking, ib. 

Conversation, tb. 

Amusements after IBnner, ib. 
Dress, ib., 278. 

Diphtheria, Treatment of, Ac„ii. 
150. 

Dishes, To Mend. iii. 19. 
Disinfectants, 111.186; in Sick- 
ness, tb.; Sprinkling Perfumes, 
tb,; Burning Lavender, ib.; 
Burning Brown Paper, Ac,, tb.; 
Chlorine, ib.; Chloride of Lime; 
iii 187; Eau de Javelle, ib.; 
Chloride of Soda, ib,; SnlphtR 
ric Add. iii. 240 ; Cate in using 
Chlorine, ib.; Deacrintion cl 
Cmly*» Patent Flui^tb.; Pow- 
dered Charcoal, tA; PIhremoor 
CsrboUo Ad^ ib.:. Sir WiUto 
Burnett's Fluid, liL 254 1 
to Fun^te peveg-MOstM 



GENERAL INDEX. 


Diflittfectwla (oonti^ 

Dwelling*, tb.i Tlievturd** Mode 
of PrepuilxLg Cliloriue Gas, itf, 

Disinfeotion by Suli>bnr« iv. 2U5. 

Dislocations, i. 711. 

Doctors a»i» rATiMWTS : 

Differonce between a Doctor and 
a Cbeniist, HL 122. 

General Practitioners, ib. 

jRemanemtlon of Medioal 
tendonts, tb. % 

Acconebementa. ib. 

Visitine Fees, 123. 

V. ouBultation, ib, 

Doev, The, i. 11 *. 

Origin and Principal Varieties, 
ib.; Terriore, i. 12; Ball Terrier, 
ib.; Skye Terrier, tb.; Daudie 
Dinmont Breed, ib.; Poodle, i. 
13; English Mastiff, i. G); Bull- 
dog, ib.; Bloodhound, i. 61 ; St. 
Bernard Dog, ib.; NowfoimU 
land, tb.; Labrador Dog, i. 62 ; 
Water Spaniel, i.76 ; Setter, ib.; 
King Charles* Spaniol, tb.; 
Bleuboim Spaniel, t7).; Be- 
triever, tb.; l*oiuter, ib.; Grey- 
hound, lb.; Sheep-dogs, i. 77 ; 
Dalmatian, or Carriage Dog, tb. 

Training, i. 106: Sbeei>-dog or 
Scotch Collie, «>.; Pointer,i.l07; 
Setter, i, 108; Ketriever, ib.j 
Spaniel, tb.; Greyhound, i. 106. 

Feeding and General Manage- 
ment, i. 201 ; Special Feeding of 
Pointers and other Sporting 
Dogs, i. 205;; Different kindM of 
Food— Paunch, Liver, Bones, 
ib,; Exercise, tb,; Ladies' Pet 
Dogs, ib.; Washing, tb.; The 
Dog's Character : Effect of 
Kind and Firm Treatment, ib,; 
Temper of Dogs, ib. 

Di 9 oa.sea of Dogs, i . 266 ; Effects 
of Medicine on Dogs, ib.; Dis- 
temper, ib., 308; Fits, ib.; 
Babies, or Hydrophobia, ib,; 
Cauterisation os a Bemedy for 
the Bite of a Mad Dog, tb.; 
Mange, Different Kinds of, ib.; 
i. 358; Bemedies, ib.; Over-fed 
and Fat Dogs, ib.. Canker of 
the Ear— Causes ond Treat- 
ment. i. 350 ; Cancer, tb. 

Domestic Medicine (see Medi- 
cine). 

Domestic Suroert (ace Scroery). 

Dost (STIC Servants and tneik 
Duties («ee Servants or the 
House). 

Door-fittings (see Mechanic, The 
Hocsehoed). 

Doublets” (Jewellers’), ii. 48. 

Drainage or Houses (see House, 
The). 

Drain Traps, iii. 348. 

Drawing as an Occupation for 
Women, i, 04. 

Drawing ou Wood (see Water- 
colour Drawing on Wood). 

Drawing Booms, Court, ii. 2.36. 

Drawiugs, To Varnish, ii. 183. 

Dress, Children’s (see Chil- 
dren ' s Dress). 

Dress of Servants and their Mis- 
tresses, i. 103. 

Dhssshaxino : 

Bequisites in order to work well 
and comfortably, iv. 252. 

Tools, ib. 

Best way to Loom Dress- 
making, tb. 

A Bodice, tb.j To Cut Out, ib.; 
To Moke, ib.; the Sleeve, iv. 
253. 

The Skirt, iv. 267 ; Short Dresses, 
tb.; Petticoats, tb.; to make 
and line an Ungored Skirt, ib.; 
Another VVay, iv, 269 ; How to 
Cut a Gored Skirt from a very 
wide Material, such as French 
Merino, tb.; to put a Skirt in 
the Gathers, ib.: to moke Frills 
and Flotmees, tb.; Bias-bands, 
ib,; Box-pleats, iv. 270; Quill- 
ing, tb.; Bnohing, ib.; Double 
Kuching, tb. 

Taming and Altering Dresses, ib. 
Plailtiiig Ma^ine^ ib. 

Mantiei : Loose Jaoket, ib.; the 
Poletdt, ib.; Trimming, ib.; 
Measuring for, ib. 


Dripping for Pie-osast, i. 54. 
Drooping Plants, i. 113. 

Dropsy, ii. 171. 

Drowning, i. 111. 

Drunkenness, ii. 179. 

Dry Measure, Table of, iv. 376 
Dry Rot, iv. 277. 

Ducks (m Poultry). 

Duck-weed for the Aquarium, i 61. 
Dust, Floating, iv. 285. 

Dust oud Fly Bi)eck8, To Bomove, 
ui. 1C8. 

Dust in the Eys, 1. 154. 

Dustmen (see Servants of the 
House. 

Dutch Batter, iii. 290. 

Dyeing ; A few Words about, i. 302. 
Its Antiquity, ib. 

Silk, Wool, Cotton, and Linen, ib. 
Aniline Dyes, tb. 

Dysentery, li. 195. 

Dyspepsia, ii. 214. 


£ 

Ear, Discharges from the, ii. 126. 

Foreign Bodies in the, i. 155. 

Earthenware : 

Its early Use, iv. 1-15. 

Its Manufacture by the Boiiums 
at Burslom, ib. 

Josiab Wedgwood, tb. 

Mode of Manufacture, ib ; 
** Throwing,” ib.; “Biscuit,” 
tb.; “ FlrinL^*• tb. 

Varieties, Common Be*! 

Earthenware, ib.; Common 
Brown Stoneware, iv. 116 ; 
Dutch Stoneware, ib. 

Wares introduced by Wodgwot^, 
tb.; Queen's Ware, tb.; Oaue- 
coloured Biscuit, ib.; Black 
£gyi)tian, tb.; Chemists’ Mor- 
tars, tb. 

Piirohasiug Earthenware, iv.l46; 
How to Select, ib.: Conveu- 
tional Decorations Preferable, 
ib.; Desseri Services, ib.; 
Chamber Services, ib.; Gilding 
objectionable, tb.; BeUof Pat- 
tern objectionable, ib. 

Miiuagomont of Eartbenwore, 
iv. 147 ) to Treat Now Earthen- 
ware, tb.; Cleansing, tb.; Keep- 
ing, tb. 

Kinds of Earthenware adapted 
to Different Uses, ib ; Delft, 
ib.; Nottingham Ware, ib. 

Mending, ib.; Cement Becipo, tb. 
(see China and Stoneware). 

Earwigs, Popular Delusion os to 
their entering the Ear, i. 1.55. 

Easter Eggs: Mode of Dyeing, 
Decorating, and Painting Eggs, 
iii 332. 

Eau dc Cologne, To make, ii. 

Edge Tools, (Grinding, iii. 203. 

— - To Sharpen and Temper, ii 
183. 

EllNBURGH, H.B.H. THE DUKE 
OF, Household of, ii. 83. 

Edinburgh, H.B.H. the Duchess 
OF, Household of, tb. 

Eels as Food, i. 98. 

Egg Basket, iii. 14. 

— Stains on SilverSiioons lv.319. 

Eggs : Latent Vitality of Eggs, ii. 
5 : Form of Eggs a suppoe^In- 
dication of tue Sex of the Eiu- 
oryo, t7>.; Smooth and Bough 
Eggs, 0; Ducks' Eggs, tb.; 
Turkey and Goose Eggs, tb.; 
Eggs of the Sea-gull, tb.; Pre- 
servation of Eg^, ib.; Fresh 
and Stole Eggs, tb.; Boasted 
Eggs, ib.; 380 Ways of Dress- 
ing Ejnss, ib.j Eggs Boiled in 
the &elU ib.; riard-boiled 
Eggs, ib j^Ameriean Plan, ib.; 
PoadlifidEggs,{b.; Bain Water 
and DiriBM water for Boil- 
Eggs, ib.t Fried Eg^, ii. 7; 
Bacon and %gi, to.; Eggs 
done in their Dish, ib.; Bcem- 
bled Eggs (American), ib,| 


(see 


iv. 


Egg'* (continuid)i . ^ 

Beatiiig Egi^ ib.; Kent s Egg 
Beater, tb. 

Eggs (see Cooxm ; Poultry). 

(m Food Supply, Soubols 

OF Our). 

as Food, 1. 08. 

, Effect of Proper Feeding on 

Fowls', i. 47. 

— for Koiiring Poul^, i. 95. 

— — , Preservation of : How to Keep 
Them for a Long Time, iii 144 ; 
For a Short Time, tb. 

Eggs, Easter (see Easter Eggs). 

in Puddings, iv. 335. 

— - French Metliod of Preserving, 
iv. 11. 

Elastic Cement, iii. 191. 

Elderberry and Damson Wine: 

To make a Gallon, iv. 240. 
Elder Wine, iii. 179. 

Electrical Attraction of Beal and 
False Gems, iv. 4. 
Elxctboplating and Elsctbotyp- 
ING, iv. 156, 157. 

Elements of Needlework 
Needlework). 

Elopements, iv. 118. 

Emruoioery : 

Antiquunan Notioes of, 

312. 

Modern " Fancy-work,” ib. 
Geimun Wool Work, iv. 313. 
Applique, tb. 

Preparing Materials for Embroi- 
dery, tb. 

Flat and Raised Embroidery, iv. 

313, 314. 

Breton Work, iv. 321. 

Different Stitches, tb. 

Frame for Canvas, ib. 

Patterns, ib. 

Needles and Silk, iv. 322L 
Peorl-purl, tb. 

Churclx Furniture, tb. 

Emory Cloth Paper, To Prepare, 
iii. 67. 

Enamelled Saucepans, iii. 327. 
Eugrav^ ou Copper and Wood, 

Engraving ou Glass (mo Mechanic, 
The Household). 

Engravings, Foe - auniles of, iii. 
28-4. 

Envclo|)e Boxes, iii. 157. 
Envelopes, latroduction and 
Mauufiicturo of, iv. 132. 
Epilepsy, ii. 266. 

Eruptive Fevers, i. 186. 

Erysipelas, ii. 

Erythema, ii. 279. 

Etching ou Gloss {see Mechanic, 
The Household). 
Etmsco-Egyptian Flower-pots, iii, 
189. 

Evening Entertainments (see 
Society). 

Eye, Cold in the, i. 252; luilam- 
maiion of the, tb.; Stye, ih. 
Eye, Bomoving Grit from Idle, iv. 
277. " 

, Thc,To Bemovo Specks from, 

ii. 202. 

Water, iv. 336. 


Fainting, I. 111. 

Faintness, ii. 299. 

Fancy Fairs, Articles for Gifts 
and : 

Guitar, iii. 36. 

MandoUno, ib. 

Turkish Slipi^ers, 37. 

Penwiper, w. 

Pincushion, ib. 

Bellowa, ib. 

Wheelbmrow, Toy, (b. 

Fancy Work : 

Doyleys, Ac., from Natural 
^ Fol&ge, ii. 225. 

AutimiicasBar, tb. 
YrithLeareSi.lor DmdMta, Ac., 
tt.86. 


Fan Faintiiig, R Source oi Em* 
ploymeHt for Womeu, i 94. 

Fans, and How to Make Them : 

Historical NoUcas of Fans, li. 
305. ^ 

Queen Elizabeth's Fan, tb. 

Exhibition of Fans at Souih 
Kensington in 1670, ib. 

Good and Bad Taste in the Deco- 
ration of Fans, tb. 

Manufacture of Fans, tA 

Fan Stick and Mount, ibg 

Materials : lyory, Pearl, Bone, 
Wood, Toi'toise - shell, Au., 
tb. 

Carving of Fan Sticks, tb. 

Painting of Paper, Silk, and 
Vellum Funs, ii. 307. 

Lace Fans, ib. 

CirAilar Fan, ii. 306. 

Telescope Fan, ib. 

Ja]^m»n and Chinese Fans^ 

Feather Fans, ib. 

Prices of Dress Fans, ib. 

Farthing Spanish Fans, tb. 

Fans, Decoration of, iii. 167. 

Fat as Food ; its Necessity, i. 53, 

98. 

Feather Beds, Management of : 

Be-dressiug Feathers, ib. 

Killing Insects in Feathers, tb. 

Waxing Ticks, ib. 

— — Mats, i. 362. 

Screims, i, 269. 

Feathers for Be<Ming, Preparation 
of,ii. 195. 

>- — of Goose, Ducks, and Fowls, 
tb. 

F«jt, Offensive, ii. 348. 

Females, Occuravions for (Mtie 
Women, Occupations Accim- 
BIULE TO). 

Fenders and Fire-guards in Nur- 
series, 1 . 111. 

Fermentation, Vinous, ii. 379. 

Fern Cases (tiaa Mkobanic, The 
Household). , 

— ^ Work in Colours, iv. 170. 

Fevers, Eruptive, i. 186. 

Fever, Belup&ug, i. 226. 

— , Bheuwalic, Iv. 144. 

— Typhoid and Typhus, i. 215, 
216 ; Intermittent, ih. 

Filter, Cheap, ii. 365. 

Finger Nails, Munugemeut of the, 
il. 3*18. « 

Fires, How to Manage : 

Heating of thn Hull and Dining- 
room. il. 186. 

Use of Coal and Coke, 187. 

Fires of Pumice-stouc, iv. 36. 

, Accidental (si^u Accidental 

Fires). 

Fire-screen in Wool-work, iv. 5. 

FlicE-AVMH, HoUBEHOLU: 

Weapons for Protection, Sport, 
and for the Volunteer Service, 
iv. 65. 

Flint and Stool Guns, tb. ^ 

Bussiau Guns in the Crimea, 
tb. 

Improvements; Percussion Lock, 
iv. 66. 

Triggers, t?>. 

Cleaning Guns, iv. 374. 

Useful Gun for House Defence, 

ib. 

Alarm Gnus, tb. 

Fire and BuKGLAiir, Prctiction 
FROM, Iv. 319 ; Fire and Thief 
AlarumOf lb.; "Property Pro- 
tector/* ib.; Eleotrlo JUuema, 
ih.; Electric Bells, tb. 

Fire-grate Ornaments, iv. 247. 

Fire Paper, Fire Aprons for Stoves, 
il. 165. 166. 

— Soroens, iii. 116, 

Fish (am Cookkby). 

, Facta worth knowing about, 

111.247. 

The most Digestible, (b. 

To Distlngmsh when in Gooo^' 
Condition, ib, 

— — (Sm Food Sumr, SoimcEs 
OF Our.) 

— (Ss« Gold AND Savsh Fisk.) 

Fishing-lines, To Feev^t ttteit 

Botting, iii. 271. 

Fishing Tackle t 
MiS&gBods, iy.ao. 

Lines, iv. 87. 



CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


flddnt Taflkiiie'(i»Atinttid) x 
mSSn, It. 87. 

31ih*hook«, Selection of, A. 
ItfloilUiiV-iiot, Cx«el,Di 8 gosg 0 r, tb. 
Gi»niL04Mut, ib. 
lOklng IH«ta4iookf , iv. 116. 


Hiking IH«ta4iookf, iv. 116. 
X'lBamel as Clothing for Infbata 
and Children, i. 46. 

SUt-foot. i. 801. 

PlAtalenoe, li. 266; ii. 800. 

Flees, prevent, ii. 848. 

Fleeh.f f^ing Food, i. 97. 

Flies, ill. 818. « 

— - To destrqv, iii. ISO. 

— To keep t^m off Gilding, iii. 

57. 

Floating Dust, iv. 886. 

Floral OnmineutH lor 'WindoisB 
and Back Yerds, iv. 289. 

Flour used for Bread-making tb. 
Component ports of Wheat, 
Bran, Gluten, CcreuMn, ii. 178. 
Flowers in the Gardens of Town 
and Buhurhan Houses, i 100. 
Flowsk Ga-bdenb (see Gabdxxv- 

INO). 

Floweb Haoxso, Paper, iii. 164. 
Kotn Cheap Art, tb. 

The Poppy, rb. 

Boses, tb. 

^ A Bed Bose, ih. 

Wild Bose, ib. 

Moss Bose, ib. 

Tea Bosebud, ib. 

China Bose, lii. 166. 

Scarlet Geraninm, ib. 

Woodbine, ib. 

Pink Li^, ib. 

Turk’s-Cfap Lily, ib. 

White Lily, ib. 

Sweet Pea, ib. 

Lahumam, tb. 

Fuchsia, ib. 

Flowers (see Gardekiho), To pre- 
serve, iii. 167. 

— i— , To restore Fading, iii. 315. 
Fly Poison, Hi. 160. 

Food: 

Necessary amount of, iv. 127. 
Smallest quantitii^ to support 
Bite, iv. 128. ^ 

Average quantities Consumed, 
ib. 

What Healthy Men of Various 
Heights ought to Weigh, ib. 
(Sse Chektstry, Hodsehoid, snd 
Food fifbFFi.Y, The Sources of 
Our). 

FoOD<MeCHERrXSTRT,HOU8EROLD). 
In Infancy, Early Childhood, imd 
Youth («o« CniLOREN, The 
BcarihoA Maeaoexehtof). 
Food Supply, The Sources of 
Our, i. 101- 

Statistics of Population and 
Supply, ib. 

Meat, L 151. 

Beef, ib. 

Ox, Cow, and Bull Beef, ib. 

Vjl, ib. 

Importation of Living and Pre- 
served Meat, i. 152, 

Mutton, ib. 

EngUahand Foreign, tb. 
Porlipib. 

Importation of Foreign Bacon 
and Hams, ib. 
pickled Pork, ib. 

Yeaisou, ib. 

Bed Peer, Fallow Deer, Boe 
DefflT ib 

Ctoat's'FlMh and HOk, ib. 
Hainroo Meat, ib. 

Babbits, i 180. 

Hares, tb. 

Tongues, ib. 

Kidneys, ib. 

; Tripe, ib. 

San^s, ib. 

Fowls, tb. 

, Turkey, 1. 100 , 

* , Oaineo-fowl, ib. 

'* Qoom, Ok 
IhMktib. 

Widgeonuib, 


Food Suppit (eeafhiited) : 
Woodeo(d[, ib. 

Snipe, ib. 

Qnuli ib. 

Loiuml or Comeroke, ib. 
EggaStatistlcBof their Imii 


, Wbeotreor. ^ 
.Xapwfeg. 4b. 

Gome : FheoMaftt Ok 
SwtWdgSyik. 
Gfonse, tb- 


tton; their Preservation, L210. 

MUk ; Cream and SUm Milk ; 
Goata* Preserved MUk, ib.; 
Asses' Milk, tb. 

Butter : Statistios of ita Impor- 
tation, i. 21L 

Cheeoe, ib. ; Boquefort, Neuf- 
ohatm, Pormeoan, Stilton, 
Gruyere, andOeaxn Cheese, tb. 

Lard, Canadian Lard, tb. 

Fish : Salt, Smoked, and Dried 
Fiah, L 211 ; Caviare, the Boe 
of the Sturgeon, il. ; Impor- 
tation of Cured and Salted ' 


I'oon 6umr (esiiHnued) t 

ties of Importation and Con* 

•nmption of Coooa» ib.j Fer- — . 

mented Drinks, ib.; Alcohol, Fiokre^ ih; Another way, 

its Sffeeta on the Bo^, ib.; ib.; like Soorwroutiib, 

Spirits, Beer, ib.; ^wl- Candied, ib. 

ou" in fi^iriti, ib.; Brewing, Presarved, ib.; Anotbet 

G.; Aldbhyde in Beer, L 320 ; way, ib.; with Win^ib. 

Wine, iTlSS, 320 x Iwerent Applee ; to keep for Winter, ib^' 
Varieties of Foreign Wines, Apple paste, m.j Another way,. 


FnviT Dr] 
Borheng 




1320; British Wines, ib. 
Distilled Bpirita, i. 868 ; Brandy, 
ib.; Bum, tb.j Hollands, ib.; 
Gin, ib. ; Whisky, ib.; Liquenra, 
ib.; Consumption, and Duttes 


Iruyere, and Cream Cheese, tb. ib.; Consumption, and Duttes 

rd, Canadian Lard, tb. on Spirits, ib. 

ih: Salt, Smoked, and Dried Foreign Food Supplies; Thble 

Piah.L 211; Caviare, the Boe _ of Consumption, tb. 

of the Sturgeon, il. ; Impor- Food for Poultry, rales tor feeding I 

tation of Cured and Baited Fowls, 147. 

Fish, tb. ; Tnrbot, tb. ; Brill. Forks, Introduction of, i. 55. 
ib.i Sole, ib.; Flounder, i. 229 ; Fountains for Drawing-room, 
Plaice, tb. ; Halibut, tb. ; Cod. Conservatory, or Parlour 
ib. ; Haddock, tb. ; Whiting, Windows, iv. 296. 
i 230 ; Ling, ib.; Mackerel, id.; Mode of Goxaatmctiug them, iv. 
Bmelt,tb.; Gurnard, ib.; Skate, 2W. 

ib.; Bed and Grey Mullet, ib.; Fountains (me Mechanic, The 
Eel. tb. t Conger Eel. ib.; Sal- Household), 


^ ib. 

— Sweetmeat, tb. 

ih. 

Cream, tb. 

Tanny, ib. 

Pancakes, ib. 

— — Pnpton, iv. 237. 
Fruit, Histb about, iv, 48 . 

Apneot, ib. 

Buberries, ib. 


Plaice, tb. ; Halibut, tb. ; Cod. Conservatory, or Parlour 
ib. ; Haddock, tb. ; Whiting, Windows, iv. 296. 
i 230 ; Ling, ib.; Mackerel, id.; Mode of Goxastmetiug them, iv. 
Bmelt,tb.; Gurnard, ib.; Skate, 2W. 

ib.; Bed and Grey Mullet, ib.; Fountains (ae« Mechanic, The 
Eel, ib. ; Conger Eel, ib.; Sal- Houbbh^old). 
mon, ib.; TrouMb.; Chur, ib.; Fowls («« Cookery). 

Herrlim. ib. ; rilchard, i)». ; Fractures, Simple. Oumpound, and 
Sprat, tk; Whitebait, ib.; ^ Comminuted, i. 71. 

Sardine, ib. ; Anchovy, ib. Franchise, The (see Law, Hoube- 
hell-flih : Lobsters, im ^ ,,,, 

tab, tb. Freckles, iii. 234. 

hrimp, tb. French Cookery (see Cookery). 

waters, tb. French Measures of Length, i. 

osllop, tb. 1^17* 

Cussel ib. French Polish, iii. 322 ; iv. 43. 

Ookle, ib. — f^v Boots and Shoes, ii. 

'eriwinkle, tbw ^19. 

agetable Products: Statistics French Terms used in Cookery, 
of Groin and Green crops, i. iiL 273. 

279; Hops, ib.j Pastures, ib.; Fretwork and Carvxho in Wood, 
Wheat, i. 2S0 : Maize, tb.; Bice, li. 84. 


Sprat, tk : Wldtobait, ib. ; 
Sardine, ib. ; Anchovy, ib. 
Shell-flah : Lobsters, I m 
Crab, tb. 

Shrimp, tb. 

Oysters, tb. 

Scallop, tb. 

Mussel, ib. 

Cockle, ib. 

PeriwinUe, tbw ^ . 

Vegetable Products: Statistics 
of Groin and Green crops, i. 
279; Hops, ib.j Pastures, Hk; 
Wheat, i. 280 ; Maize, tb.; Bice, 
ib.; Pease, ib.; Beaus, tb.; 
French Bean, ib.; Scarlet 
Bunner, ib. 

Succulent Vegetables, i. 800; Po- 
tato, Statistics of its limxirta- 
tion, ib.; Turnip, ib.; CJorrot, 
ib.; Parsnip, ib.; Badish, tb.; 
Cabbage, tb.; Brussels Sprouts, 
ib.; Cauliflower, ib.: Broccoli, 
tb.; Borecole, or Kale, ib. 
Vegetahles: Onions, i. 301; Leeks, 
tb,; Garlic, ib.; Chives, tb.; 
Shallots, tb.; Endive.tb.; Celery, 
ib.; Lettuce, tb.; Asparagus, 
Mushrooms, ib.; Trumes, tb.; 
Arrowroot, ib.; Sago, tb.; 
Tapioca, ib.; Semedina, ib. 
Fruits: Grapes, ib.; Bawins, tb.; 
Dates, tb.; Oranges, ib.; Nute, 
tb.: Walnut, ib.; Chestnut, ib.; 
Cocoa-nut, ib.; Almond, Oi.; 
Brazil-nut, ib.; Hoael-rat, 
Filbert, ib.; Cob-nut, ib,; Oil 
in Nuts, ib. 

Sugar, i 812 ; Statistics of Im- 
portation and Consnmption,tb. 
Condiments and Spices, tb. 

Black Mustard, tb. 

White Mustard Seed, tb. 

Pepper, i. 313. 

White Pepper, ib. 

Long Peppw, tb. 

Cayenne Pejmer, ib, 

Cnpaicnma, tb. 

Cumin, tb. 

Fenugreek, ib. 

Turmeric, tb. 

Ginger, tb. 

Cinnamon, ib. 

Cassia, ib. 

Nutmeg, ib. 

Cloves, tb. 

ABspioe, ib. 

Caraway, ib. 

Pepper^t, ib. 

Imimrtatioii of Sptoes, ib. 
L^idFooii.«7; Water. ib.; 
Tea ; the Tea Plant, ib.; Black 
and Green Tea, ib.; Namea of 
different VarieUee, ib.; Statis- 
tics of Importation and Con- 
pmnptton, tb.: Coffee, L 828 : 
Statistics of Impqi^tion 
Consumption, ib.; Cltoiyf tb.; 
Cocoa, ib.; ICerican Cocoa, ib.; 
BmriMan Cocoa, or OuaMi^ 
ft. ; Cb^lato. iti wpigation 
, mom Ooooa B e» ns > ft*) Statii- 


Tools for Fretwork, tb. 

Tools for Carving, ib. 

Workbench or Table, iL 85. 
Sawing Fretwork, tb. 

Carving in Wood, ii. 103. 

Different kinds of Wood avail- 
able, ib. 

Fretwork, Designs for, ii. 104. 
Book-slide, ib. 

Tahle-easel, ii 105. 

Frame for Photograph, ib. 
Card-rack or Envelope-holder, tb. 
Process of Carving. Drawing the 
Design, Blocking*out, Finish- 
ing, u. US, 

Designs for Bread-platter, 

lor Inkstand, ft. 

for Pioture-froxne, ii 114 

forCoverofan Albam,ii.l52. 

fox Bracket, ib, 

— ^ for Card-tack, tb. 

for Gluing and Joining, ib. 

Staining Carvings, ii. 184 
I mitation of Etonyjft. ^ 

Prenl^*¥olish, ft, 

Designs for Fretwork, ii. 185. 
What-not and Bookshelves, tb. 
The Human Figure in Wood- 
canring, ib. 

Hanging Bookshelves, ii. 800. 
Card-basket, 

Paper-knives, Watdi-stands, and 
other small objecta, ib. 
Csrdboard Fretwork Flower-pot 
Omammts, il. 387. 

Fro^^a Plant for the Aquarium, 

1 . 68 . 

Frost-bite, i. 154, 

Fruit (sm Gardxvxho). 

Fruit Daimtibs : _ 

To Preserve Lemons, iv. 280. 
Lemon Paste, ft. 

Mamudade of Grapes, ft. 

To Preserve Grapes, ft. 

To Preserve Cherries, It. 83& 

in Bunches, ft. 

Cherry Compost, ft. 

Candied Cherries, ft. 

Dried Cherries, ft. 

Cberi^ Brandy, ft. 

-Zwink, ft. 

Boiqftw Batafla, It. 286. 
***^^ ^L ft 

~ and CmMait H a rnm l ade ift. { 
— — - Dribktf ft. 


Bilberries, ft. 

Damaon^ib. 

Grapes, ft* 

Dates, ft. 

(^uinoee ; Quince Jelly* iv. 237 ; 
Cakes, ft,; to Keep through 
the Year, ft.; to Preserve, ft.; 
Cream, ft. 

Plums, iv. 240; to Preserve, ft.; 
to Preserve another way, ft.; 
Quiddamy of, ft.; Piokle (like 
OUveB)ift.; PicUedPlumBuilB, 
ft. ; Marmalade, ft. ; Paate 
Sweetmeat, ft.; to Preserve 
for Pies, Ac., ft.; to Preserve 
anothorway, ft.; to Dry Plums, 
ih. 

Apricots, To Ondy, iv. 270; i^ri- 
cot Chips, ft.; Jumbles, iv. 271 ; 
Qreeu Paste, ft.; Marmalade, 
ft. ; to Preserve Dry, ft.; Drink, 
ih.; Wine, ft. 

Batafta, iv. 802; Preserve, ft.; 

Paste, ft. 

Almonds, iv. 282. 

Gooseberries, iv. 318. 

Oranges, 319. 

Fruits (m« Cooxert, and Food 
Supply, Sources oi Our). 
Fruit, Water in, iii. 381. 

Fruit Essence, ii. 47. 

Fruit Boom, The : 

Preservation of Filberts, ii, 215 ; 
Apples, tb.; Pears, ft.; W|d* 
nuts, ft.; Grapes, ft. 

Funerals (see Dhatb ur ten 
Household). 

Fungi, Edxbln : 

Large number of them, iii* 
65. 

Neglect of them, iii 66. 

I How to Distij^ish, tb. 

6t. George's Mushroom, ft- 
Becipe for Cooking, ft. 

Parasol Mushroom, ft. 

How to Cook, ft. 

Maned Mushroom, ft. 
Chompignom ft. 

I Hedget of Mushroom, ft. 

E^e Boletus, ft. 

Fursxturi (Gcnsral Bemaritf), 4 
18. 

Furnitnte of the House, i. 125 ; 
Hall Chairs, Stair CaTpets, 


126; Tapestry Cai»efc,ft.t the 
Chiffenm, ^ Chonrs, ft.; Eae7 
Chairs, ft.; Window Ourtaino. 
ft.; Chimney Qlaaa, ft.; Fm- 
ders and Fire-Irons, ft,; Sofae 
and Coaches, ft. ^ ^ . 

Bedroom Fumittiir%L 166; Bed- 
steads, i ^ 

tresses, BlaukcMr 

Wool end HwrHrttresses, fti.; 
Feather Bed% ft.; Feathers* 


ib.; Wardrobes, ft.; Ottomaa 

^^Dryi^^ 167^ 

Drawers, ft.; * Bedrieads, 

Fonrpost, 1. 

a.; Swrants' Batom ^ 
B-dvtaWb Kttl L 



GENERAL INDEX. 


(coidmii^dV. \1 

Dt«i.v«xv ot BedEte&A& iii \ 
■fc'raujoe* i. C\oset», Pciit- 
«.\>\e, ib. *, Ooxiovy Bo^teiids, 
il>. 'Foux-poat BedateodB, ib.; 
HilattreaBea, i. 285 ; Quilts and 
Couuteraanes.ib.; CbiiitzBed’ 
covers, ib.; Austriou BlaulcetB, 
tb.; Cotton Quilts, ib.; Down 
Quilts from Poultry or Goom 
Poatkers, ib, ; Featlior B^s, T. 
286; Qrey and ‘White Qoose 
Feathers, ib.; Ticking' for 
Beds, ib.: Blankets, i. 346; 
“Extra Supers,” tb.; Aider- 
shot Blankets, ib.; Sheets end 
Pillow Cases, tb. ; Linen, Cot- 
ton, Unbleached Cotton, ib.: 
Trade in Cotton, il>. ; Long end 
Short Staple Cotton, ib. ; 

■* Dress *' in Calico, ib. ; in 
Linen, i. 847; Bolster Case, 
ib.; Pillow Cases, ih.; Towel- 
ling, ib.; Bussiau Towelling, ib. 

FtBHlTURK A.NI> DeCOBATJON : 

Pbimciples of Good Taste ik 
Hov8£holi>. 

Fitness or Propriety, ii. 9. 

Form and Colour, Id. 

Vulgarity of Style, £b. 

Taste of the Groelu and Bomans 
contrasted, tb. 

Primary and Secondary Colours; 

Harmony of Colour, ib. 
Application of the Fruiciplc.s to 
Furniture, ib. 

WaU Papers, ii. 39. 

Patterns and Colours, ii. 40. 
Uontnists of Colour and Form, 

ii. 41. 

Btripes and Spots, ii. 42. 

<7ari)ets and other Floor Cover- 
ings. ii. 20f). .. 

Wall Papers, iii. 75. 

Furniture to Contrast with 
Backi^und, ib. 

Avoid Varieties of Woods, ib. 
Uniformity of Styles, ib. 

Tables, 76. 

Cludra, ib. 

Sideboard, 76, 77. 

Avoidance of Disproportion, 79. 

— — ■ Excessive Onuuuentation, 
ib. 

Wardrobe, ib. 

klakeshift Furniture; To Mako 
a Chair from a Barrel, iii. 222 ; 
Toilet Table from ditto, ib.; 
WasbStond from>litto,£b.; Sofa 
from ditto, ih.; Flower Box 
from an Egg Box, ib ; Summer 
House from ditto, ib. 

FtritEITUBE, COLOUK OF (scO 

Colour). 

Furniture, Houe-uade (see Me- 
chanic, The HoUdEHonn). 
Furniture of Nurseries, i. 110. 
Furniture Polish, iv. 208. 

Fubniturk, Bemovino: 

Miseries of, iv. 271. 

The Old Style of, ib. 

The Modem System, ib. 

Mode of Procedure, ih. 

Time Oc<japied in Packing, ib. 

Bate of Progress of Vans, ib. 
Precautions to be Borne in 
Mind, iv. 272. 

Cost of Eemoving, ib. 

Bemoving and Wurebousing, iv. 
283. 

Furniture, To Clean, iv. 188. 

Furs, lii. 311. 

Ancient Employment of Fur, ib. 
Hudson's Bay Company, ib. 

Sable, i7). 

Hudson’s Bay Sable, ih, 

Baum, or Pme Morten, ib. 

Stone Marten, tb. 

Fisher Marten, ib. 

Minx, ih. 

Ermine, ib. 

Fitch,' or Polecat, ib. 

North Ameiican SUitnk, i7>, 

Kolinski (Tartar Sable), ih. 
Musquash, or Musk Bat, lii. 312 
Nutria, or Coypus, ib. 

Hamster, ih 
perwitsky, ib, 

’Beaver, ib. 

Otter, ib. 

Sea Otter, ib. 

Seal, ib. 


iBinta (contvhusd): 


WoVrerlne, ib. 

Beaic,{b. 

Grizzly Bear, ib. 

White Polar Bear, ib. 

Brown or Isabella Bear-skin, ib. 
Hare, ib. 

White Hare of Bussia and the 
Polar Begious, ib. 

Babhit, ib. 

White Polish Babhit, ib. 
Squirrel, tb. 

Siberian Squirrel, ib. 

Chinchilla, ib. 

^Goou, iii. 314. 

Common Badger, tb. 

Cat, tb. 

Canada Lynx, ib. 

Grebe Muffs and Tipjiets, tb. 
Sheep-skins, tb. 

Astr^au Goat-skins, ib. 
Manufacture of Furs, iii 326. 
Felt for Hats, ib. 

Pxej^ratioii of Haro and Babbit- 
skins, ib. 

Furrier's Cutting-board, ib. 
Beaver and other Furs for Hats, 
ib. 

Preservation of Fnrs, ib. 


Gall Stones, iii. 250. 

Game (wo Cookery; Marketing). 

Games, Miscellaneous (see Amuse- 
ments, Housohold; Card 
Games). 

Gkirdon Furniture and Decoration 
(see Mechanic, The House- 
hold). 

Gardening ; 

The Vegetable Garden, i. 10; 
Broccoli, ib.; Purple Cape, ib. ; 
Green Cape, i. U; Gage’s 
Early, tb. ; Close - headed 
Winter, ib.; EarW Purple, tb.; 
Early White, ib. : Dwarf Brown, 
Close-headed, ib. ; Conditions 
of Town Gardening, i. 20 ; The 
Soil, and How to Improve it, 
ib.; Aspect of the Ground, i. 21 ; 
Walls and Fences, tb.; Laying 
out the Garden, tb.; Succes- 
sion of Plants, tb.; Broccoli, 
Descriid/ion and Culture of, i. 
30; Tall Large-headed Pumle, 
ib.; Cream-coloured, tb,; Sul- 
phur - coloured, ib, ; S|;^g 
White or Cauliflower Variety, 
tb.; Late Dwarf Close-headed 
Purple, tb.; Latest Green or 
Siberian, ib. 

The Window Garden, i. 43; 
Flower-pots and Boxes, 44; 
Droioage and Soil, ib.; To 
Kaise Seedlings, ib.; Hanging 
Baskets, i. 45; Chrysantho- 
mums, ih.; Tree Carnations, 
ib. ; Chinese Primrose, ib. ; 
Pob’onthus, tb.; Single Gar- 
den Anemone, tb.; Mignonette, 
ib.; Musk, ib.; Violets, Koapo- 
Utan a.nd Kussian, i. 81 ; Woll- 
flowers, ib.; Scarlet Geraniums, 
ib ; Myrtle, ib.; Camellias, ih.; 
China Boses, ib. * Heaths, ib.; 
Daphne, tb.; Hyacinths, ib.; 
Narcissus, ib.; Jonquils, ib.; 
Tnlips, ih.; Crocuses, ib,; 
Soilfae, ib.; Primroses, i. 82; 
Banunculus, tb.; Indian Fink, 
ib; Forget-me-not, tb.; Lily of 
the Valley, ib.t PeiertVoniumB, 
ib.; Fuchsia, tb.; Balvias, tb,; 
Ferns, i, 113; Hanging Baskets, 
ib.; Drooping Plants, ib.; The 
Nasturtium Family, ib.; Bell 
Glasses, tb.; Growth of Seed* 
lings, tb.; Greenhouses, Small, 
with and without Heating Ap- 
paratus, i. Iii, 114; Cultiva- 
tion of Small Gardens, 1. 114. 
Tlie Small Suburban Garden, i. 
58 ; Fenoos, Beds, find Borders, 


Gardening (contintcod) ; 

1. 59 ; Fomation of Garden 
Paths, tb. ; Edging between 
Pathd and Beds, t7/.; Box for 
Green Edging, i. 60 ; Cultiva- 
tion of Small Gardens, ib.; 
Growth of Vegetables for 
Family Use, tb. 

The Tool-house, i. 137, 148 ; 
Tools: Spado,!. 137; Digging 
Fork, tb.; Small Wooding Fork , 
tb.; Bake, ib.; Hoc, tb.; Turf- 
cutter, tb.; Pickaxe, ib.; Ladder 
and GardLra Steps, tb.; Daisy 
Bake, ib.; Hammer, ib.; Boiler, 
tb. ; Watering-pot, ib. ; Axe, 
tb.; Hand-ltorrow, tb.; Botatiou 
Cropping of a Small Gordon, 
i. 13 m; Pruning Scissors, ib.; 
Hand-saw, tb.; Tenon-saw, ih ; 
Seythe-stono or Bubber, ib.; 
Shears, ib.; Dutch Hoe, ib.; 
Drill Hoe, tb.; Pmnmg-knife, | 
i. 140 ; Dibber, or Dibble, ib. ; ; 
Pitchfork, ib.; Budding-knife, 
tb.: Trowel, i. 149; Baskets, ib. 

Botatiou Cropping of a Small 
Garden, i. 149 ; Cultivation of 
"Vegetables, ib. 

Fruit and Vegetables— August, 
September, October, i. HW ; 
November, 190; Hyacinths, 
191. 

notation and Duration of Crops, 
i. 246; Woods, ih.; Manure, tb ; 
Horse ami Cow Manure, ih.; { 
Liquid Manure, 247 ; Sewage 
Manure, t{?.; Moule’s Ettrth- 
olosets, ih.; December, 271. 

Situation, Exix>Bure, Asxvcct, and 
Extent of Kitchen Gardens, 
i. 224; Soil andWater Supply, 
ib.; Form, Walls and Hedges, 
tb.; Garden Walls, 239; North, 
South, East, end West As- 

S ects, ib.; Titsuchiug, Bidgiug, 
[nuuriug, 240. 

The Culture of Vegetables : Globe 
Artichoke, i. 272; Jerusalem 
Artichokes, tb. ; Asparagtis, 
i. 287 5 to Force Asparagus. 
288; the Brood Bean, i. 830; 
Itunner Beans, i. 331 ; Scarlet 
Banner, ih.j the Dwarf French 
Bean, i. 355 ; *Bed Boot, i. 356 ; 
Wliite Beet, ib. ; Latest Green, 
or Siberian Broccoli, ii., 42; 
Brussels Sprouts, tb.; Cab- 
bage, li. 43 ; Borecole, or Kale, 
ih.; Green, or Scotch Kale, tb.; 

I Purple, or Brown Kale, tb.; 

German Kale, ib.; Huudred- 
! headed Cabba^,ib. ; Egyptian 

! Kale, ib.; Bagged Jack, tb.; 

Jerusalem Kale, tb.; Man- 
Chester Kale, ib.; Melville's 
Improved Borecole, or Kale, 
Cabbage, ii. 107; Bed 
Cabbage, 'ib.; Coleworts, ib.; 
Coriander, tb.; Capsicum?', 
it. 122 ; Com Salad, ih.; 
Carrot, tb,; Chnrdoon, ii. 123 ; 
ii. 187 } Cauliflower, ib., ii. 240 ; 
Celeriac, ii. 277; Chives, ii 273 ; 
Camomile, ib.; Celery, ib.; 298; 
Cherv'l, iff.; Clary, ih.; Corn 
Salad .Ui. 299; Cress (American ) , 
tb.: Cress (Garden), ib.; Cu- 
cumbers, ii. 314, 331 ; Difterent 
Varieties of Cucumbers, ib.; 
Cultivation of, ib.; Sowing lor 
a Crop of Cucumbers in the 
Open Air, ii. ^4’-; Dill, tb.; En- 
dive, ib.; DUl, ii. 049 ; Fennel, ii. 
350; Garlic, ib.: Gourds, lii. 34; 
Horseradish, tb.; Hyssop, ib,; 
Leeks, ib,; Lettuce, tb.; Mint, 

iii. 106 ; Lavender, iii. 107 ; Mus- 
tard, iii. 200; Nasturtium, ib.; 
i)rach, ib. ; Marigold,, tb.; 
Ooions, iii 234 ; Varieties of,ib.; 
Soil requisite to grow, tb. ; Sow- 
ing the Seed, ih.; the Potato 
Onion, iii, 135 ; the Tree Onion, 
ib.; When to gather, ih.; the 
Pea, ill. 247 ; Varieties of, ib.; 
Time of Sowing, ib.; Gathering, 
ib. : Bampion, iv, 5 ; Bhubarb, 
Common, Officinal, ond Bas- 
tard, 6; Bocambede, ib.; 
Htto, W 174; SagOi ibiYSavoipr, 
%;Hoorzoiieca> ib.; Sozre!,i^i 


GaRDNNING (antHnutid) • 

Savoy, iv,174j Salsify, 175; Sea 
halo, 182. 

Planning Flower Garden, iv. 104 1 
French. Italian, Dutch^ and 
Modem English styles, ib.; 
Designs, tb. 

Succession of Flowers from 
January 1o December, iv. 105. 
Variety of Coloui*, iv. 108. 
Planning Clumps of T ^s, iv. 
115. 

Beds of BhoiWcudrnns, Azaleas, 
Laiivestiuus, Heaths, Boses, 
Ac., tb. 

Bockwork, ib. 

Bookwork and Water, ib. 

Small Ponds and Aquatic Plants* 

Arbfttirs and Bustic Seats, tb. 
Ornamental Deciduous Shrube 
and ^oes, and their Prices, 

iv. 202 ; Hoa' to locate them. 
ih.; Common White Horse 
Chestnut, ib.; Norway Mayde, 
ib.; Catalm Syrin^tolia, ib.; 
Common Lime, ib.; Tulip Tree, 
Plane Ti'cc, ib.; Tree of 
Heaven, ih.; Common Birch, 
ib.; Deciduous Cypress, tb. 

Of Sniallez- Grotvth : Snowy Mes- 

S ’llua, iv.202;FloweringAhnoud, 
Mountain Ash, tb.- Double 
Flowering Cherry, ib.; Judan 
Tree, ib.; Thorn or May, iv. 
208; Laburnum (Common), tb.; 
Magnolia purpurea, ib.; Mop- 
Headed Acacia, tb.; Common 
Sumach, ib.; Ginkgo, or Maiden- 
hair Tree, ib. 

Of Bush Form ; Weigelu Bosea, 
iv. 203; Guelder Bose, ib.; Tama- 
risk, tb.; Common Lilac, ib.; 
Flowering Currant, ib.; Pyrus 
.inponica, tb.; Leycesberia 
Formosa, tb.; Hibiscus Syria- 
ciis, ih. : Forsythia viridissima, 
ih. ; Dcutzia gracilis, ib.;| 
Daphne niezeriam,tb.; SiMmish 
Broom, t7v Burberry, ib. 

Time lor Planting: C^hokij of 
Ground, iv. 203; Mode of Plant- 
ing, tb. ; Choice cf PlantSi 
tb. 

Comferea Smaller Sorts iv., 
211 ; Golden Ar1;>Qrvlti£, ib.; 
Picen pinsai>o, ib.r WeeiJing 
Junix»er, t7>. ; Kotinosimra eri- 
coides, tb.; Betmospom plu- 
mose, ih. 

Larger Sorts and their Prices; 
Wellingtoueagigantea, iv. 211 ; 
CedruB devdura, tb.; Gedrus 
Libuni, tb.; Abies Canadensis, 
Hk: Abies Douglasii, ib.; Abies 
Meuziesii, t7< • Cupressus Law- 
Bonii, t7>.; Cupressns Lamber- 
tiana, ib.; Picea grandis, ib.; 
PiceaNordmunuiana,tb.; Pinus 
Gxcelsa, ib.; Pinus strobu; ib.; 
Pinus sylvestris, tb.; Biota 
orientalis, tb.; Thuja gigantea, 
ib.; Thujopsitt borealis, iv. 
211; Taxc^um senapervirems, 
t7>.; Retinosporit obtusi, ib. 

For Foreground FUmtiug : Tazus 
adpressa, iv. 212 ; Toxus fasti- 
giata, lb.; Taxns clegantissittft, 
212; Thuja flliformie, ib.; Thuja 
orientalis olegnntissima, 4b. ; 
Cryptomeria Lobbii, tb.; Jnni- 
pens exoolsa, ib.: Jnuiperis 
stricta, ib. ; Chiuensis, iSI; Au- 
raucaria imbricata, ib.; Glauoa, 
tb.; Cephalotaxus fortuui, ib.; 
Cupreasus naua, tb.; Cupreflsns 
McNabiaua, ib. 

American Plants, iv. 212: Soil 
requisite, ib.; BhododenorcmiL 
Expense of, tb.; Best ttud 
Cheai^t Way of Proouriug a 
Collection ib.; Azaleas, tb.;, . 
EricaSiOr Hordy Heaths, ib.}‘ 
Other Varieties, tb. 

Evergreen Slurubs which Httoln 
the Proportions of Trees, iv. 
212 ; Laurels, ih, ; BgriberiT, 4b*] 
Farge, ib.; Holl^, tb.;, I^uris- 
tinus,ib.i Strawheny-treo, tbi] 
Sweet Bay, ib.: OtherVorieties. 
ih.; When aufi How to FttHt 
Evergreens* ii < 



CASSELUS HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Qabdeitevo (conttnuad) ; 

XiBwm, iv. U37: Auvontaire of 
ICowin? Hacbiued, ib„ 23S; 
When to Mow, ib.; When to 
Use the Scythe, ib. 

V^t Tree», iv, Soil, ib. ; 
XTrama^e, ib.; Prepiration of, 
ib.; Plautina, Lime tor, iv. ‘.J50 ; 
Mode of, ib.: How to Select, 
ib.; Varieties, ib. 

Eitchen Ax>ploi*,iv. 250; Table do., 
ib,; i4ov«isert Pears, tb.; Bakin'^ 
ditt.<X ib.; Dessert Plums, ib.; 
Kitchen ditto, ilki Table Cher- 
ries, ib.; Kitchen ditto, ib.; 
Mulberiy, ib ; Medlar, ib. 
Prices of above, iv. 260 ; Choice 
of Form of Tree, ib. ; iCemovul 
of Ti'ces, ib.; Boot Pruaius, 
ib. 

Garden Posts, iv. 262; To^ De- 
stroy ; Slugs and Snails, tb. ; 
Dodd}' Loug-loga, ib.; the Wire 
W<»riu, ib.; (jrceu Aphis, ib ; 
Til rip, iv 26*1 ; Setl Spider, tb.; 
Amerienu Blight, ib.; Boso 
Grub, ib.; Caterpillar, ib.; 
Turnip Flea, ib.; Mildew, 
ib. 

Climbiu? and Creeping Plants 
for Doforatiou.iv. 273; Clema- 
• tis, ib.; Boses, iv. 27-4 ; Wistaria 
Sinensis, fb.; Passion Flower, 
ib.; Dutch antLIa^neseHoney- 
snckle, tb.; .Tasimue, ib.; Mag- 
nolia grnndiflora, ib^ Crata- 
ma pyrjc'acitlia, ib.; yir|rinian 
Craepor, ib.; Ivy, Varieties of, 
lb.; Everlttstimf Pea, iv. 275; 
Convolvnlu.s, ib.; Nasturtium, 
tb.; Other Climbing Plants, 
tb.; Aoacin, iv. 301 ; Araucaria, 
ib,; Coroniliii, ih.; Grocnbouso 
Bho<lodcu<lr«>n, ib. 

Evergreen Greenhouse Plants of 
Easy Culture, iv. 301 : Camol- 
Ua, tb.; Azalea, ib.: Choro^mia, 
ib.; Corroa, ih.; Eutaria, ib.; 
, Erit)Stemou, tb.; Polygoln, ih.; 
Managomeni, Temperature, 
'Watering, ih. , 

BoMor Edgings, iv. 306; Gross 
Verge, or Eilgiog, iv. 307 ; Box 
Edging, ih ; HoUy, Yow, Ac., 
for Large Edgings, iv. 308 ; Ivy, 
ib.; Loudon iVide, ib.; Golden 
Feverfew, ib.; Btonocrop, il.; 
Earthenware and Teira-cotta 
Tiles, iv. 3U ; Bricks, ib.; Pot- 
tery-Durrs, ib.; Loppings of 
Trees, iJ/. 

The Cottager’s Garden, iv. 361 ; 
Cleanliness, ih,; Weeds, ib.; 
TooI. 51, ib.; Manure, tb.; Drain- 
age, 362 ; Vegetables.ib.; Fniit- 
treeb nnd Fruit, tb.; Pruning, 

ih, 

QAnjisjnsm, Obbauental; 
Bookwork, Gn>ttoes, Ac., iii. 
327 ; Vulgar “ Decorations " of 
•* Hbckcries,” ib. ; Selection 
and Arrangement of Materials, 
ib.; Oomhinatioii of Bookwork 
with Water, ib.; Artidoinl 
Caverns, iii. 329 ; Design for u 
Hernitage, ib. 

OABDSirs in Front and Bear cf 
Town and Suburban Houses, 

i. 99, luo. 

Gaxglea, iv, B J6. 

Oarior, Onlcr of tlic, oa W'om by 
tbo Queen, i. 110. 

Knights of the 60rder (sae 
KirlfiHTSoon). 

Churters for Children superseded, 

ii. 287. 

Qfls, Fonl, Danger to Life from, i 
112 ; 

Oa« (we Mrchavic, Teb House- 

Geese («w Cookerv, Poultby), 

, Gelatine ill i;singla.ss, iv. 7* 

French Gelatine, ib. 

* PtepevedfromBouos, tb. 

0:m AE3> jEWBAMinT : 
EstiBiating their Value, iv. 99. 
The CaraU ih., 

McNleot Mtiniatb. 

CdhoesBpg Fatuts and Display-- 
*iBy| Feautles, ib. 

ArSiefal Stones, ib, 

Oleenlttg Precious Stones, ib. 


Gskb, Autipxciax. How to Diet n- 
guish, iv. 4. 

General Servant, The (we Seb- 
VAETS or THE HoUSSk 

Ohurman Polish, for Furniture, iv. 
335, ' 

Qift<«, Making Articles for («ee 
Fascy Faius). 

Gilding, ii. 273. 

Materials and Modes of Supply- 
ing them, ib. 

How Picture Frames ore Gilt, 
ii. 274. 

Be-gilding old Frames, ii. 275. 

Benovatiug old I'ai'uiture, tb. 

Varnish for Gold, ib. 

Gilding of Metals, iv. 330. 

Electro-gildiug, ib. 

Be-gilding, tb. 

Wash Qllding, tb. 

Gilding by Immersion, iv. 381. 

Gilding of Silver, ib. 

General Bemarks, ib. 

Gilding on Paper or Vellum, iii. 116. 

Gilt Articles, To clean, iv. 335. 

Frames, To revive, ii. 9<): iii. 

168. 

Jewellery, To clean, ii. 348. 

Lamps and Chondohers, To 

clean, ii. 365. 

Ginger Beer, ii. 47. 

Clmmpagne, iv. 36. 

Glass : 

Antiquity of, iv. 265. 

History of, Ih. 

TJievart’s Discovery, ih. 

Deacriptious of Glass, iv. 266. 

Composition and Manufacture, 

ih. 

Cutting, ib. 

Crown Glass, tb. 

Plate Glass, ib. 

Bottle Glass, iv. 267. 

Card Basket, iii. 160. 

Houses and Conservatories 

(fiec Mechaeic, Thc House- 
UOLIi). 

, Et(fhing on (wa Mecbaexc, 

Tux Household). 

Glass MAuuvAcruKX : 

Coloured Windows, Bottles, and 
•* Cut ” Glass, iv. 37U. 

Difference between Stained and 
Coloured Glass, ib. 

Wine-glasses, Tazzos, Chande- 
liers, iv. 371. 

Glss.s-cutting and Engraving, iv. 
372. 

, Ornamental («€o Mechanic, 

The Household). 

Painting, ii 2t>4. 

Materials, tb. 

Tools, ib. 

Brushes, tb. 

Designs for Stained Gloss, ib. 

Firing, ii. 205 

Enamel Painting, ib. 

Biting-in, ii. 217. 

Cutting-out, ii. 218. ^ 

Leading, ii. 250. 

Eiiamcd Painting, tb. 

Colours, ib. 

, Stained, Imitated by Dia- 

phanio, i. 92. 

Stoppers, To L«x>scn, i. 203. 

Glazing (we Mechanic, The 
Household). 

Gloves and Glove Clsanxho, ii. 


“ Kid" Gloves, tb. 
lAunh-skiii Gloves, ib. 

Cheveril Gloves, ib. 

Dog-skin Gloves, ib. 

Buttons for Gloves, ii 154. 
Buck-skin, Doe-skin, and Cha- 
mois Leather Gloves, ib. 
Cleaning Gloves ; Glove Powder, 
tb. 


Gloves, Kid, French mode of 
cleaning, iv. 121 

, Bi^ng, To clean, iv. Si. 

, Tocleon, ii. 121. 

Glue, iii. 116, 100; iv. 143. 

, To moke. ii. 80. 

Glycerine applied to the Skin, i. 63. 
Goats’ Flesh and Milk, i. 152. 

Gold (s«a Jewellery). 

Gold and Silver ; 

Hall Marks ou,l ISO. 

The QuoUtieB and Voluos of, i. 
281. 

Weights and AUoySi ib*. 

1 


Gold and Silver Fish : 

Their Introduction into Ex^land, 

iii. 269. 

Their Character and Hahita, 
ib. 

Glass Globes for, ib. 

Silver Fish, iii. 27o. 

1 Gold'^S Silver Lace, To clean, ii. 
90. 

Gold Chains and Ornaments, To 
clean, il. 322. 

Goldfinch. The, iii. 117. 

Gold Ink, To i>rci)are, iii. 116. 

Goldsmiths' Hall-mark ou Gold 
and Silver, 1. ISi). 

Gold Spangles, iv. 10. 

GoosobeiTios as Fruit Dainties, iv. 
318. 

Gooseberry Jam, tb. 

Gooseberry Jelly, ib. 

To Pickle Gooselkerries, iv. 319. 

CandifMl Gooseberries, ib. 

To Preserve Gortseberries, ib. 

Gofiseborry Tansy, ib. 

Gooseberry Wino, ib. 

Gooseberry Fool, tb. 

Gout, hi. 2.3. 

Gout, Bheumatie, iv. 10.3. 

Governess, Thr : 

Duties and Qualifications, ii. 
247. 

Duty of Employers to Gover- 
nesses, ii. 319. 

Begulurity and Punctuality iu 
Studies, tb. 

Inculcation of Moral Principles 
and Practical Buie^, tb. 

AccompUsbmeuts. ib. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, Sing- 
ing, tb. 

Beligious Principles of Governess 
and Employers, ii. 320. 

Beading, Writing, and Arithme- 
tic, tb. 

Grammar, Hints to Letter-writers, 
i. 101. 

Gravel and Stone, iii. 60. 

Grease, To remove Sx>ots of, iii. 
168,295,327. 

Stains, Balls for removing, 

iv. 336. 

Greenhouses, i. 113, 114. 

Guinea Fowl (see I’oultry). 

Guinea Pig ; 

in it.s Native State, iii. 209. 

As Food, ib. 

How to Keep it, tb. 

The Hutoh, tb. 

Food, tb. 

Gullet, Foreign Bodies in the, i. 
155. 

Gum, iii. 190. 

us Pood, i. 54. 

Starch, iii. 168 . 

Gunpowder Accidents, i. 154. 

Guns (we Fibkabus). 

Gunshot Injuries, i. 1.54. 

Gutta Percha, iii. 191. 

Gutta Percha for Mending Shoes, 
i. 214. 

Gutta Percha Tissue, To make, 
iii. 57. 

&yrinm natator (Whirligig Beetle) 
for the Aquarium, i. 64. 


H 

HoBmorrhage, i. 9, 29 
Hemorrhoids, iii. 836. 

Hair, The, and its Management 
(sec Toilette, Thkj. 

Hair Brushos, To Wash, iii. 218. 
Hair, Wash for Cleaning The, iv. 
91. 

Hair, Woukiko in : 

Best Kinds of Hair for Orna- 
mental Purposes*, iv. 337. 

Tools and Appliances. tl>. 
Preparing the Hair, ib. 

Dealgna : The Plain Pluit, ib. 
Brooches, iv. 3^. 

Imitation of Flowers* iv. 35a 
The ” Tomb and Willow,’' ib. 
Prince's Feather, ib. 

Single Feather* tb. 


Halt Mark on Gold and Silver, i 
180. 

Ham (eee MarHITIVO). 

Hands, the, To remove Stalxu 
from, ii. 318; iv. 335. 
Hongingj^ttem]^^ Suicide by : 

Hanging BaskotB for Flowers and 
Creeping Plants, 1. 45 ; ii. 291. 
Hart’s Ton^e Fern. 1. 113. 

H STS, (ind How to Treat them, ii. 
^154. 

The ** Chimney Pot," ib. 

The Hat-box and Hat-hrush, ib. 
Bemoviim Wet and Grease, ib. 
Beaver Hats, ib. 

SUk Hats, ib. 

Manufacture of Hate, ib. 
"Helmets” for Hot Climates, 
ii.l55. 

Health and Couvout in Sleeping 
Booms (we Sleepiko Koous). 
Health, Attention to Salubrity in 
the Choice of a Besidence, i. 
100 . 

Health, Local Boards of (see Law, 
Household). 

Health <«e0 Ohildbrn, The 
Be AitiNO and Kanaoehent of ; 
'i'oiLETTK, The ; Skin, The). 
Heortbom, ii. 265. 

Heart Disease, iii. 71. 

Heat-giv'xng Food, i. 07. 

Heat of the Body, Unusual, i. 115. 
HeUotrope, i. 113. 

Herbs and Herb Mixture, il 219. 
Hekss, their Domestic Uses, Pro- 
perties, and Culture, ii. 267. 

" Pot Herbs " and " Sweet 
Herbs," ib. 

Drying and Preserving them, tb. 
Tliyme, ib. 

Sage, ib. 

Marjoram, ib. 

Savory, ii. 2^. 

Mint. tb. 


Parsioy, ib, 

Ba^il, lb. 

Clary, ib. 

Tansy, ib. 

Fennbl, tb. 

Dill, ib. 

Tarragon, ib. 

Chervil, tb. 

Marigold, ib. 

Bue, tb. 

Hyssop, lb. 

Bosemary, ib 
Lavender, i)>. 

Balm, ii. 269. 

Camomile, ib. 

Camway, tb. 

Laurel, or Bay Leaves, tb. 
Costmaxy, or Alecost, if/. 

Herb Tea, i. 295. 

Hernia, i. 

Herring, Boded, iv. 124. 

Herrings, Dutch Method of Salt- 
ing, hi. 315. 

Hiccough, To stop, li. 287, 
HiohwatLaw (sccLaw.Hiohway). 
Footways and Bonds, iv. 18. 
'rumDikes, iv. 19. 

Lialfility to Bepair Bonds, ib. 
Prescription, ib. 

Hip Disease, i. 202. 

Hives for Bees (sro Bees and Bee 

EBEPINO.) 

Hollow Measure, i. 160. 

Homs Comforts ; 

Stopping DratUghts, i. 305. 

Doors, Carpets, ib. 

BiLLts, ib. 

Home-made Wines : 

Geneml Bemarks, ii. 378. 

To Make Four Gallons of Grape 
Wine, ib. 

Green Oraite Wine* B. 379. 
Raisin Wine, ii. 380. 

Quince Wine, ib. 

Mulberry Wine, iii. 887. 

Mead Wine^. 

Elderbe^ Wino, ib. 

Parsnip Wine, tb. 

Cowslip Wine, ib. 

Dandeuon Wine, ib. 

British Madeira, ib. 
HomoBopathic Medicine for ORtB 
ondDogs, iii. 803L 
Honey* ^ 

Honeysuckle, i 113. 

Hoopimr CORgh, i 881 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Hobbs, Ths : 

Different Breeds of Horses, i. 
285. 

Eastern Breeds; The Arabian, 
ib.; Persian Horse, 296 ; Turk(>> 
man, ib.; Native Indian Breeds, 
ib.{ Numo," a hifch-hred Aiali, 
Horse, ib. 

Western Breeds: The Barb of 
Morocco, ib.; The Godcdpliin 
Arabian, tb.; Egyptian Horsey 

North and South American 
Horses.!. 297; Wild Horses of 
the South, ib. ; Trotting 
Powers of North American 
Horses, ib, 

European Horses ; Flemish 
Breed, i. 297, 298; Nonuiin 
Horse, 296 ; Hnnovcriuii Horse, 
ib.; Spanish Jennet, tb.; The 
Britisn Horse, ib,; Origin and 
Improvements in the Breed 
of, lb. 

Baoe^Horsos : Newmarket Races, 

i. 29b; DarlOT Arabian, tb.; 
Eclipse, ib.; Flying Childers, 
ib. 

Scotch Galloway, i. 298. 
Shetland, or Sheltie, ib. 

New Forest Pony, ib. 

Exmoor or Devonshire Pony, ib. 
The Welshman, ib. 

English Horses, i. :)25 ; The Curt 
Horse, ib,; Suffolk Punch, ib.; 
LiucolnsUre Breed, ib.; Cl^es- 
dale Breed, tb.; Loudon Dray 
Hdrse, ib.; Cleveland Breed, 
ib.; Rocehoise, tb.; High-class 
Hunter, ib. ; Poor Man’s 
Hunter, ib.; Hack, ib,; Har> 
ness Horse, ib.; Charger, tb.; 
Farmer's Horse, tb. 

Siaructure of tho Horse; his 
Head, Neck, Shoulders, i. 325 ; 
Chest, Bock, Hind-quarters, 
Toil, Fore Legs, Foot, Hind 
Legs, Height, Colour, and 
Am, i. 320. 

Hacks and Harness Horsos, ii. 
20; Prices and Qualities, ib.; 
Vices, ii. 27 ; Age, tb.: Size, ib.; 
Paces, ib. ; Sex, tb. ; Market 
for Purchoaing, ili. ; Onuiibue 
Horae and Machiuor, ii. 55; 
Troop and Police Horses, ib. 
Cart Horses, ii. .50; Suffolk 
Punch, ii. 57, 58;DrayHorse.ib.; 
Clydesdale Breed, 58 ; English 
Cart Horse, tb. ; The Cleveland 
Short-legs, ii. 81 ; Other Varie- 
ties of the Cart Horse, ib.; 
Stabling, ib. 

Food of the Agricultural Horse, 
u. 8. 

— Hack or Harness Horse, ib. 
Ponies: Tradesman's Pony, ii.82, ; 
Clergvman's Pony,ib.; Welsh, 
tb.; I^otch, ib.; Exmoor and 
D^moor, ib. ; New Forest, 
ib.; Selection aud Prices of, 

ii. 132 ; Harmatton, the 
property of Mr. Georgo Paine, 

Saddle Hones for Pleasure: 
The Hook, hisQniJitles. ii. 132; 
Prices, 11 133; Covert Hook, 
tb.; Park Hack, ib. ; Ladies’ 
Horses, ib. 

The Harness Horse, iL145 : High- 
class Carriage Horse, ib.: Pri- 
vate Cab Horses, ib.; Their 
Prices, ib.; Horse Shows, ib.; 
Light Phaeton and Bnmgliom 
Horses, ii. 46: Single Harness, 
ib.; The Old Fost-HorHe, ib. 
Coach Horses, ii. 220. 

The Old Stage and Mail Coaches 
and their Teams, ib. 
HTuitera,ib. 

A Poor Man's Hunter, 221. 

The Hunter proper, il. 

Size ond Age of HuntorR, 222. 
Irish Huntem, 284. 

The Steeplechaser, tb. 

Stable Managemcntend Feeding, 
tb.; Genenu Principles, ii. 285 ; 
Feeding, tb.; Quantity of Food, 
ib.; Hay, A.i Oats, ii, 286; 
BeanSfe Water, tb.; Turning 
out, io. ; Stable Litter, ib. ; 
StaMing, Stable Accessories, 


Horse, The (continttsd): 

Harness, Ac., ii. 358; The 
Stable and Yard, with its 
Adjuncts, ib.; Saddles and 
Bridles, ib.; Dentition of the 
Horse, ib.; The Groom, iii. 
193 ; The Groom's Duties, 
Jli 194 ; Time for Exer- 
cisiug Horses, ib.; Overlook^ 
bv tbo Master, ib.; Buying 
Fodder, ib. ; Condition of 
Horses, ib. ; Dealers’ Condi- 
tion, ib.; Horses’ Coats, iii. 195; 
Thin - skinned Horses, ib. ; 
Crib-bitiug, ib. 

Condition, iii. 346 ; Ailments of 
the Horse and Koinedios, ib.; 
Stomach-ache, Colic, Gripes, 
or “ Fret,*’ ib. ; Drinks for, ib.; 
Mode of giving Drinks, ib. ; 
Cold, Sore Throat, or Influ- 
enza, ib. ; Blisters and Mashes, 

iii. 347 ; Effect of Herd 
Work, ib, ; Sore Bocks, tb.; 
Reuiuilics for, tb.; Splints, ib.; 
Sprains, ib. ; Thoroughpin, ib. 

Riding, iv. 74, 94 ; Mounting a 
Horse, ib.; Length of Stirrups, 
ib. ; Seat, ib. ; MiUttiry and 
Workman's Seat, iv. 75; Reins, 
Leoniing early to Bide, ib. ; 
Science of Handling a Hone, 
ib.; Holding tlio Bridle and 
Reins, ib,; Lessons in Trot- 
ting, IV. 95 ; the Cantor or Gal- 
lop, ib.; Shying, ib.; Rearing, 

iv. 101 ; Kicking, ib. ; Buck- 

« ng, iv. lo2; Restiveness, 
oud-riding for Businesfi 
and Pleasure, iv. 131; Long 
Journeys and Feeding, tb. 
Accidents, iv. 214 ; Broken 
Knees, ib.; **The Devonshire 
Coat of Arms,” ib.; Treatment, 
ib.; “ Cutting,” tb.; Remedy, 
tb.: “Speedy Cutting.*' iv. 215; 
“Over-reach,” ib.; Remedy, 
ib.j “ Quilter,” ib.; Coma, ib.; 
Strained Sinews, ib.; Thoms, 
ib. 

Horsehair Mattresses, i. 110. 
Horses : Law relating to Keeping 
and Letting, iv. 52 j Liabilities 
of Liveuy-stable keepers and 
Inukoopers, 53. 

Hortus Siccus, ii. 251. 

House, The: 

Water Supply, i. 162; Well 
Water, w.; Rain Water, ib.: 
Filters, ib.; Purification of 
Water, i, 163; Charcoal for Fil- 
tration, tb.; Injurious effect of 
Lcailen Pities, ib.; Injurious 
effect of Offensive Oases, tb.; 
Pipes, Cisterns, Conduits, 257 ; 
Filters, ih.; the Ball-cock, ib.; 
Tap, i. 268 ; Water-cisterns of 
Sheet Iron, Slate, and other 
materials, I 317 ; Water- valve 
and Cup-float, i. 318 ; “ Econo- 
miser" for governing the Ex- 
penditure and Influx of Water, 
lb.; Rain-water, j.352: Downfall 
Tiib^, ib.; Well-sinking, tb.; 
Parity of Well-water, ii. 36 ; 
Gases aud Mineral Solutions 
in Spring-water, ii. 37: Hard, 
or Spring- water, ih. ; Soft, or 
Rain-water, tb.; Surface-water, 
lb.; Makeshift Wells, the Bal- 
ance liover, tb.; Distillation of 
Sea- water, tb.; Water Finding, 
ii. 26(h Bain, tb.; Night Dew^, 
tb.; The Pitcher-plant, tb.; 
Water from tho Travellors* 
Tree of Motlagascar, tb.; the 
“Bocbolor’s PiUow,’* ii. 261; 
Cocoa-nut Palm, ib.; Water 
Melon, tb.; Watei'-trench and 
Fiank-punip for supplying 
Cattle, ib.; other Drawixig 
Apparatus, ib.; Bamboo Pipes 
forDriental Countries, 4b. 
Advice to Lodgt».rs> i. 211 1 Form 
of Agreement for Oeeapatlon 
of Anartmente, i. 232 : Bights 
and Liabilities of I^mAord and 
Lodger, ib.; Boarding-honses, 
i. 213; Lodging-honso Keepdrs, 
ib. 

Drainage, i. 247; Country Cem- 
X>oola and Liqidd Manam 


House, The (continued) ; 

Tanks, tb.; Droin-pLpes, ib.; 
Construction of House Drains, 
tb. ; Size and Fall of Drains, 
i. 2 m ; Traps, tb. ; Water-closet, 
Lavatory, Sink, and Yard, 
i. 248; Ventilation of Drains, 
tb.; Inspection of Drains, ib. 
Drainsge, Borne Neglected mat- 
ters in oonnectiou witli. iv. 
345; Method of Keeping Drain 
Traps in order, tb.; Communi- 
cation of Drains with Cisterns, 
tb. 

The Store-room, ii. 346 ; Ventila- 
tion, tb.; Purchasing Stores, tb.; 
Scolea aud Weights, ib.; I'rc- 
serves and Fruit Jellies, 347 ; 
Pickling,tb.; Sauces, ib.: Garlic 
Vinegar, ib.; Shallot Wine, tb.; 
Chili Vinegar, ib.; Tarragon 
Vinegar, tb.; Mint Vinegar, ii 
348; Dried Herbs, ib.; Dried 
Sage and Mint, ib.; Mushroom 
Catchup, Walnut Catchup, iii. 
94; Saturation of Soup Herbs 
in Catchup, iii. 95; Tomato 
Sauce, tb.; Lemon Flavourings, 
ib.; Lemon Pleklo, ib.: Pickled 
Nasturtiums, tb.; Celeiw and 
Parsley Seed, tb.: Mixed Mus- 
tard, ib.; Table Salt, ih; Pre- 
served Meats, iii. 96 ; Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat, ib.; Con- 
densed Milk, lb. 

House, The Furvztube ; Mis- 
TRSBS OF THE HoUSR). 

House. Inmates of the (me Law, 
Household). 

House, Servamts of the (800 
Sehvahts of the House). 
House Hunting, i. 99. 

Hints on Hiring Houses, iii. 219. 
How to Look for Defects, ib. 
Situation, ib. 

Plan of Building, ib. 

Drainage, ib. 

Advances of a Garden, t7>. 
House Taxes, Table of, iv. Si^O. 
Household Amusements (see 
Amusemehtb, Houbbuold). 
Household Chrmxbtbt (swi Cbeu- 

XSTRT, HoUBKUOLI)). 
Houbehold Dbcobativb Art (see. 

Decorative Art). 

Household Fiue-ahms (sao Firk- 
ARMB, Household). 
Household FunErnuis and Dk- 
ooRATioM (see Furmituke and 
Decoratioh, Household). 
Household Lamps (eee Lamps, 
Household). 

Household Law (see Law, House- 
hold). 

Household Lzheh (eee Lihek, 
Household). 

Household Mechahic, The (wo 
Msckahic\ The Household). 
Household Mbdicihe (80s Medi- 
ciHE, Domestic). 

Household Burohrt (see Sur- 
obbt, Domestic). 

Housemaid, The (nee Bsrvahtb of 
THH House). 

Housemaid's Knee, 1. 202. 

Husband and Wife (ms Law, 
Household). 

Hyacinth Glassios, Stands for, iii. 
167. 

Hypochondriocism, iii. 142. 
Hysteria, iU. 207. 


Icr.: I 

Its Commercial Necessity, ii. 
.309. 

Importation from America, ib. 
Ice Houses, Directions for Build- 
ing them, ii. 309. ^ 

Norwegian Ice, 4b. 

Prices of American Ice, ib. 
Heonomioal Storage of Ice, ii.810, 
Produotioii of Ice by JSvapora- 
■ ' 

4b« 

i 


Ice (continued): 

Ice-making Machines, ib. 

Ice chests, ib. 

Ice-water Pitcher, ib. 
Preservation of FckmI by Ice- 
safes and Refrigerators, ff. 
311. 

Icis AND Iced Drinks; 

Water Ices, ii. 362. 
Strawberry-water Ice, ib, 
Rospben^-water Ice, tb. 
Chorry-waler Ice, ib. ^ 

Lomon-water Ice, ib. « 

Ice Creams, ilr. 

Strawberry Ice Cream, ib. 
Raspberry, CuiTaut, aud Pine- 
apple loe Creams, tb. 

Vanilla Ice (Iroam, ib. 

Ginger Ice Cream, ib. 

Lenj^n Ice Cream, tb. 

Italian Ice Cream, ib. 

Orgeat ^ Cream, tb. 

Cider Ocq>, ib. 

Olarot Otm, ii. 363. 

Moselle (mn, tb. 

Sbeny Cobbler, ib. 

Iced Cream Soda-water, ib. 
ILLUMINATINO, AUT OF l 
Tools, iii. 46. 

Pencils, ib. 

Materials, ib. 

Colours, ib. 

Metals, ib. 

Colouring, iiL 72. 

Chinese Wlilte, ib. 

How to use Pencil, ib. 

Mixing Tints, Shades, and Coih- 
pound Colours, ib. 

Harmony and Contrast of 
Colours, iii. 74. 

Diapers, tb. 

Styles and Modes of Treatment, 
tb. 

AnglO'Ccltic niuminations, ib. 
History of Styles of Illumina- 
tions, iii. 76. f* 

Preparing Paper or Vellum, Ui. 
97. 

Prc^p^toi^Metol, ib, 

Tiucing, ib. t 
Outlining, tb. 

Gilding, iii. 98. 

Bumisbiug, ib. 

Illumination of Books, Cords, and 
Manusorixits, a Source of £m- 
ployment for WomeB, i. 94. 
Images, To Brenze, ii. ifO. 
Incombustible Dresses, Hi. 271, 3l5t. 
Income and Expenditure, i, 1, 86, 
78, 97, 135, 207. 235. 267, 307. 
335. 362 ; ii. SO. 125. 

Incomes, Table of, iv. 380. 
Incontinence of Urine, i. 287. 

India. The Qaoen’s Title as Em- 
press of, i. 110 

India-rubber. Liquid Cement for 
fosteniog it to Wood or Metal, 
iv. 7. 

Indian Com Meal, Cokes made 
with, V. 342 ; Indian Pdand 
Cake, ib. ; Indian Cake, ib. ; 
Ginger Cake, ib. ; Hoe Cake» 
ib. } Johnny Cuke. ib. ; Com* 
meal Cake, ib. ; BattcffDalmB, 
ib.; Corn Mumns, ib. ^ 

Indian Jars for Pot-i>ourri, i. 846. 

Painting in Imitation of EbMiy 

and Ivory, ii. 65. 

Infants, Dross for (tee Ckildrbit'h 
Dress). 

Influenza, ii. 69 ; iii. 141. 

Ingrowing Toenail, i. 201. ^ 

Ink, Manufooturo of, iv. 182.* 

and Writing iiuids, iff. 128 

How to Make, ib. 

, Sympathetic, lit 156, 271. 

, a Beme^ for Ringworm, i, 

158. 

— . Gold and savei-, To preparu* 
iii. 116, _ 

, Indelible, iii. 160; iv. 57. _ 

■ ■ mode from Elderberries, iv.78 < 

for Pa:rohxneniLab.jls, iv. 148* 

Steins, To remove, U. 48] itt* 

19,6VMB,8»i ttr.Uo.M, 
for writing on Zinc. Iv, 148. 
, Black, To rostore Fad«d, 

I 9 . 

Inlaid Wood-work, an Emplofttsuk 
for Women, 1, 64. 

Inlaying, it 46. 



CASSELUS HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Insaiilty.iu. 

Is»e&s\Dmty from lutosloatlon or 
IPoiaoniAg, 1.112. 

Intempetuice a Caufte oC Liver 
« l^eiise, i. 250. 

Intermittent Paver, 1. 215, 216. 
Intoxication, Eeme^ for Inaensi- 
bUity from. i. 112. 

Invitatione (ue Socxett). 

Icon, iii. 817$ iv. 10. 

Standi}. 286. 

— To ^ftojute, iii. 57. 


To ^Tonze, iii. 57. 
leinfflosB, Ite Prepoqation, iii. 190 ; 
Tv. 6: Uses, and Different 
Kinds of, ib. 

Itob, i. 158. 

Ivory, iii. 116. 

^^Omamenta, ii. SIS; Imitated 
in Sealing-wax, ii. 1. 
p try, Portable Screen of, ii. Ssl. 


Kmittiito (coatinnod) ; I 

8titcbo9,iv.223; Brioche Stitch, I 
ib.; Pringe Pattern, ib.; Douhlo 1 
Knitting, ib. ; Barley Corn 
Stitch, ib.; Wadetcoat Stitch, 

' ib.; Herringhone or Shetland, 
ib.; Boised, ib.; aLight Stitch 
for a Shawl, ib. 

Patterns, iv. 233; Cable, ib.; Loaf 
ond 'Trellis, ib. ; 8hS, iv. m ; 
Gothic, ib.; Shetland Shawl, 
ib.; Cloud, ib; Gouvre-pied or 
Quilt, ib. 

Brioche Cushion, Iv. 235. 

Heoxthnu^ ih. 

Bedroom Door Mats, ib. 

Choice of Wools, ib. 

Terms lued in Knitting, ib. 

General Hints, ib. 

Knives, To Clean, ii. 251. 

Knock-xneea, ii, 202, 


Japan Decoration, Imitation of, iii. 
147, 

Japanese Cement, iii. 190. 

^ Jardinibres, Ornamental, ii. 257. 

Jant^ioe, i. 334, 350; iU. 254. 

Jet, m. 116, 240. 

Ornaments imitated in Seal- 
ing-wax, ii. 1. 

jEWBUiUBY, iv. 193. 

Metals used, ib. 

Gold, ib; Why chosen, ib^ Gold 
Dost.ib.; Nu^ts, ib.; Compo- 
sition of Gold, ib.; Pure Gold, 
iv. 194: Its Mnlleabilitv, ib.; 
Boaily Welded, ib.; Its Solubi- 
lity, ib.; Precipitation and 
Purification, ib.; Ingots, ib.; 
Alloying, ib. ; Large Number of 
Alloys, ih. ; Object of Alloy, ib. ; 
Bnglisii Standard, ib.; Compo- 
sition of Coloured Golds, tb.; 
Assaying, ib.; OujiellatiQn, ib. 

Gilding of Metnifi, iv. 3.i0; 
Bloctro- gilding ib.; Re-gildiug, 
ilt.l Wash-gilding ; Gilding of 
Silver, 331 ; General Eemarks, 
ib. 

Characteristics of Silver, iv. 365; 
Chemical Agents, tboir Effect 
on, 360^f Its Absorption of 
Oxygen, ib.; Alloys of Silver, 
tb.; Goldsmiths* Hall Mark, 
tb.; French Standards for 
Coinage, Plate, and Orna- 
ments, ib.; Silver Solder, ib. 

— Cleaning, iv. 277. 

Colouring, iii. 116. 

Judson‘8 Dyes Used for Straw 
Mosaics, iv. 120. 

Juries (m Law, Houssholt)). 
Juvcnllo Parties (mu Socixtt). 


Kid Boots, To Clean, iU. 327. 

Kid Gloves, Cleaning, iv, 124. 
Kidneys, Diseases of the. iii. 255. 
Kitten Garden, i. 114. 

— — Beouisltes (mu Cooksby). 
Kites, Kite-making, rnd Kite-fly- 
140. 150, m 1U9. 

Kitt Composition (waterproof), 
iii. 116. 

KinaaTBoon, Orders of i 
Oerter, i. 332. 

Thktle, 884. 
at.Pateiok.ib. 
ib. 

^^l^h^fand 'st. George, (6. 

3CaohiBe, iv. 183. 
Advimij^ of the Occupation, 

mioi&ttSmAngt Material, iv. 

PMoednm, ^4 **Nar- 

• ABonnd 

♦B—ir.*. 


Looe Work (uuo Foist Lags Wobk) . 

Lactometer, ii. 157. 

L4DIE8* Bathiko Dresses : 

Bathing at French Watering- 
places, ii. 216. 

Bathing Dresses and Caps, ib. 

Bathing Shoes, ii. 217. 

Management of the Hair in Bath- 
ing, tb. 

Drying the Body after Bathing, 
ii. 218. 

Ladies, Bioisa for (mu Btdiso for 
Ladies). 

Lady Fom, 1. 113. 

Lady’s Maid, The (scu Servants of 
THE House). 

Lamb (uuu Cookery; Marketino). 

Lamb’s-wool Stockings, To Wash, 
ii. 90. 

Lamps, Houueboi.d ; 

Use of> Oil and Petroleum, ii. 
202 . 

“ Sicilian OB" (Petroleum) men- 
tionod by Pliny, ii 203. 

Oil Sprii^ in America, ib. 

The Oil Crook, Pennsylvania, «tb. 

Construction of Table Lamps, ib. 

Management of Petroleum 
Lamps, tb. 

Explosive 'Properties of Petro- 
leum, ib. 

Eersoline ani Benzine, ib. 

Cost of Light from Wax, ii. 204; 
Tallow, tb, ; Sperm Oil. ib.; 
Coal Gas, ib.; Paraffin Candles, 
ib,; Petroleum Oil, ib. 

The Argand Lamp, iii. 2 ; Trim- 
ming, ib.; Necessity of Cleanly 
Burners, tb. 

Lamp Mat, Design for a, ill. 229. 

Landlord and Tenant (uuu Law, 
Household). 

Lark, The : Yonetios of (uuc Sky- 
lark). 

Laundress’s Starch, Iv, 103. 

Laundry. Hints for the, ii. 00. 

Mfud, The (uuu Ssuvakts op 

THE House). 

Lavender Flower, Conserve of, iv. 
261. 

Water, iU. 57. 

Law, Hiobwat ; 

Common Highways and Bridges, 
iv. 37. 

Blairs of Turnpike Boads, iv. 

Highway Bates, (b. 

Local Boards, ib. 

Nuisancea on Highways, ib. 

Trees on Hlghw^s, tb. 

Steam Engines, ib. 

Law, HpUSEBOLD ; 

Inmatosoftbe House; Domestic 
Servants, 1 18 i Duties of Em- 
ployers, ib.; Giving "Charac- 
iSs.” i. 14 ; Liability of Em- 
plogm for Servants, tb.; Pa- 
Saxi and ChUd, 1. 35 ; Duties^of 
Parents, ib.; Education, ib.; 
Powet of Parents over Chil- 
dren, ib.s Mother and' Child, 

i 9$ ; Duties of ChUOiwn to 
Parents, fb.i Bighto and I4a- 


Law, Household (continued) : 

The Law of Will Mating, 1. 90 ; 
What is a Wll? ib.; How to 
i Make a Will, tb.; Who may 
. Maho a WUl? tb.; Extjoiitiou 1 
of a Will, ib.; Unwritten Wilis, 
ib.: What may bo Bcqu«rathcd 

S r Wills, i. 91 ; Codioila. ib.; 

evocation and Nullification of 
WiU, ib.; Probate of a Will, 
ib.; Executors and Trustees, 
ib.; Intestacy Administration, 
ib. 

Husband and Wife, i. 130 ; Legal 
Capacity and Incapacity for 
Marriage, i. 131 ; Lunacy ; 
Belationship, tb.; Modes of 
Marriage : Bahns ; Special 

Licence j Ordinary or Suno- 

K tes’ liicence; Superinten- 
nn Begistrar’s Certificate, 
ib. ; Void and Illegal Marriages, 
ib.; Marriages at the Office of 
the Superintendent Begistrar, 
ib.; Bights of Prop^y in 
Husb&nd and Wife, ib.; Beal 
and Personal Property; Jewel- 
lery; Leasehold Estates, tb., 1. 
132; A Wife’s Freehold Pro- 
perty, ib.; Marriage Settle- 
ments, tb.; A Husband’s Lia- 
bility tor Debts Contracted by 
his Wife, tb.; Earnings of 
Married Women, ib. 

Birtlis and Deaths, Begistrotion 
of, ii 110. 

Vaccination, tb. 

BiUs and Notes; Bills of Ez- 
cliange, ii. 118; Inland and 
Foreign Bills, ib.; Promissory 
Notes, tb.; Amount of Bills or 
Notes, IL 119; Stamp, ib.; 
Date, ib.; Time for Payment, 
ib.; Place of Payment, tb.; 
Designation of Payee, ib.; 
Name of Maker or Drawer, tb. ; 
Parties to a Bill or Note, ii. 
146; Fortners, ib.; Married 
Woman, ib.; Transfer, it. 147 ; 
Blank and Special iQndorso- 
ments, ib.; Dishonoured BiUs 
and Notes, tb.; Stamp Duties, 
ii. 148; [foreign Bills of Ex- 
change, ii. 2^; Stamits on i 
Formgn Bills, ib., ii. 223 ; 
Usance, tb.; Protest, ib.; 
Cheques, tb.; Crossed Cheques, 
ib.; Carelessness in Drawing 
Cheques, tb.; Liabilities of 
Banker and Drawer, ib. ; 
I.O.U.'8. ii. 224; Loss of Bills 
or Notijs, tb. 

Landlord and Tenant, ii. 258: 
Who may bo Landlords and 
Tenants, ib.; Leases for Years, 
ib.; Tenancies from Year to 
Year, ii. 259; Lodgings, tb.; 
Forms of Agreement for Let- 
ting Houses, Furnished Lodg- 
ings. and Small Tenements, 
ii. 338; For the Lease of a 
Dwelling-house, ii, 339 ; Sale of 
the Goodwill of a Shop and 
Fixtures, ib.; Indemnity by 
Lnntilord to Tenant against 
Arrears, ii. 34<>; Beceipt for 
Bent, ib.; Kecovery of Arrears 
of Bent, iii. 10; To whom 
Payable, tb.; Permissiblo 
Deductions, ib.; Distress, iii. 
11 ; When it may l)o mode, 
ib.; Bights of Entry, ib ; 
Inventories, ib. ; Impouud- 
ingf SrIo of Goods, ib.; 
Bocovery of Bent by Action at 
Law, ib.; What may bo Dis- 
trained, ib.; Things held to be 
removable, ixi. 64; Not re- 
movable, tb,; Trade Fixtnres 
decided or said to bo remov- 
able, tb.; Doubtful List of Fix- 
tures. iii. 54; Tenants’ Roino- 
dies, iii. 55; Irregular Distress, 
lb.; Excessive Distress, ib.; 
Illegal Distress, tb,; Excessive 
Di8&^, iii. 96; Illegtil Dis- 
tress, ib.; Taxes and Bates, ib.; 
Waste and Bepair, ib.; Notice 
to Quit, ib. 

Bates and Tftxes, iii. 88. 

Queen’s Taxes, ib, 

Bhard of Inland Bevenue, ib. 


Law, Household (conHnue^: 
Taxes on Servants, ib. 
Carriages, ib. 
DogLiGenoes,tb* 

( Income Tax, 15: 

Property Tax,t]), 

House Tax, ib. 

Debts due to the Crown, 
Parochial Bates, ib. 


Poor Kate, ib. 
fbs History, iii 


fts History, iii. a5. 

The Basis of Colonlation of 
Baton, ib. 

Local Oovomment Board, tb. 
Poor Law Board (deninct), 
ib. 

Public Notice of Bates re- 
quired, tb. 

House Duty, iii. 144. 

Male Servants, ib. 

On Armorial Bearings, ib. 
Carriages, ib. 

Doga, lb. 

Game Keeping, t> 

Game Selling, il. 

Unions or Workhouses, iii. 
147. 

PcMons Chargeable to Parishes, 

Compound Householders, iii. 
153, 

Histor} of Beform affectiiig 
tliem, ib. 

B4sum4 of the Act, ib. 

Bights of Citizenship, ib. 
Electoral Bights, 1.54. 
Coustitntiou of House of Com- 
mons, tb. 

Electoral Qualiflcaiious, ib. 
Franohise, iii. 212. 

Boroughs, tb. 

Counties, ib. 

Distribution of Seats, tb. 
Supplementary Provision", tb. 
Household Suffrage, ib. 
Balloting, iiL 213. 

Former Disabilities, ib. 

Freedom of Conscience, ib. 
Freedom of Speech, ib. 

Slander and Libel, tb. 

Sedition and Treason, tb, 
Privileged Statement, ib. 

Libel by Thith-speaking, tb. 
Proceedings against a LibeUer, 

iii. 214. 

Parish Law, iii. 255. 

The Vestry, ib. 

Genera] Vestry Meeting, ib. 
Select Vestries, tb. 

Definition of “ Parish,” ib. 

" Batepayor,” tb. 

Office of Churchwarden, ib. 

Law relating to Keeping HoraeSr 

iv. 52. 

Lotting Horses for Hire, tb. 
Liabilities of Livery-stable 
keepers and Innkeepers, iv, 
53. 

Horse-stealing, ib. 

Warranty, iv, 51. 

Impounding, ib. 

Vices, tb, 

Seiwing on Juries, iv 70. 

Local Boards of Health, iv* 
62 

Public Health aud Public 
Health Amendment Acts, 
ib. 

Statutes ss to Diseases and 
Nuisances, tb. 

Duties of Boards, ib. 

Urban and Suburban Sanitfity 
Authonties, iv, 8i. 

Local Government Board, ib. 
Qualification of Members, ib. 
Property Qualification, iv. 84. 
Objects of the Board, iv. 203. 
Duties and Powers, ib. 
Definition of "Highway,” iv. 
201 . 

Streets which ore not High- 
ways, ib. 

Their Bepair,{b. 

Powers of Board reepeotiag 
them, ie. 

Power of Board to mMce fitreets 
’* Highways, ”ib. 

L^e of Frontage In Bighwajs^ 

Dcm must open Inwerda* 
Xhitxanoe tovazdti 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Law, Hoitsskold (continued) : 

^ umbering autl Naming Streets, 
ib. 

Lighting, ^c.. (li. 

Cleansing of Streets, ib. 

Bemovol of House Refuse, ir. 
205. 

Cleansing of Privies, Ashpits, 
and Cesspools, ih. 
Construction of A8hpit8,l)raix^, 
Privies, Ac., ib. 

Jurisdiction over Common 
Lodging Houses, ib. 

Powers in respect of certain 
Trades, ib. 

Powers, of Re-construction of 
Pumaces, Ac., in Factories, 
ib. 

Lead, iii. 250. 

— Action of Water on, ib. 

Colic, iii. 195. 

— Palsy, ib. 

~ Poisoning, ib. 

Leakage, Remedy for, ii. 352. 
Leather, Brown, Composition for 

Cleaning, iv. 129. 

Leaves, Recipe for Preserving, 

41. 

To make Imitation, iv. 86. 

Lemonade, ii. 47. 

Lemon-peel, To Preserve, ii. 
322. 

Lemons, iv. 57. 

Leopold, H.K.H, Priece, The 
Household of, ii. 83. 

Levies, ii. 236. 

Lice, i. 158, 15.0. 

Life Assurance, i. 74, 134. 

Profits of Assuraiico Companies, 
ib., 135. 

* ** Bonus” added to the Amount 
Assured, ib. 

Assurance of the “ bonus,” tb. 
Profits and Bouuseb, i. 179. 

** Good Offices ” j. PubUcatiou of 
Accounts, (b. 

Expenditure ; Amalgamation : 
(Jaution iu the Acceptanc.e of 
Risks ; Safe Investment ; Care- 
ful Hanagemeut, ib. 

Tests of Solvency of Assuranco 
Companies, i. 198. 

Provision for obtaiuihg Leases of 
Property, ib. 

Legislative Regulations, i. 199. 
Endowments to Children, ib, 

Life Annuities, ib. 

Government Annuities and the 
Post Office Savings Banks, il. 
Bequest of Policies of Assurance, 
lb. 

Mortgage of Policies, i. 200. 
Im^ortwoe of Life Assurance, 

Manaf emeut of Assurance Com- 
panies, ib. 

Lighting of Houses (iu<c House 
Hunting). 

Lime-juice Lemonade, iv. 320. 
LzNEir, Household ; 

Purchase und Preservation of, 
iv, 298. 

Linen Closet, ib. 

Roles for Managing, ib. 

Removal of Mildew, ib. 

Moth, ib. 

Fura, ib. 

Mending Linen, iv. 299. 

Uses of Old Linen, ib. 

Darning Damaek Linen, ib. 
Tablc-lmen and Towels, ib. 
Muslin Curtains, ib. 

r ts, tb. 
king, ib. 

Linen Meaam-e, Tables of, iv. 378, 

379. 

Lisnet« The ; 

E«»ts, iU. 231. 

KestUngs, ib. 

Branches, ib. 
flight Birds, ib. 

Food, tb. 

To 6meot a Male Bird, i7). 
**Toy»" and “ Prowvties,’' ib. 
BieeoiJM Linnet Mules, ib. 
C^esTro. 

Linseed OR. To Purify, iv. 143. 

— Bynip for Cowh, iv. 129. 
Liquid fcg SlEing Irots, iv. 23. 
Genilmit, Glue, and Rubber, i. 
144, 303 ; iv. 7. « 

Mmuxe, Tables of, iv. 377. * 


Liquids, To keep warm, i. 299. 

Liver Disease, i. 350. ^ 

Lock-fitting (seo Mechahic, The 
Houbshold). 

Loess, COHSTBDCTIOH OF, IV. 220. 
Tumbler Locks, ib. 

Common Locks, tb. 

D Locks, tb. 

P Locks, ih. 

L Words, ib. 

T Woros, ib. 

Z Words, tb. 

Choice of Locks, tb. 

Varieties of Locks, ib. 

- Warded Locks, ib.; Action of the 
Skeleton Ke 3 ^, ib.; Contriv- 
ances to add Bocurity to Locks, 
ib.; Marquis of Worcester's In- 
ventions, tb. 

Tumbler Locks, iv. 257 ; Defects 

iu, Remedied by Hobb's Inven- 
tion, tb. 

Bramah’s Lock, fi). 

Barron's Lock, iv. 258. 

Chubb's Lock, ib. 

Chubb’s Detector, tb. 

Making False Keys, tb. I 

Lodgers aud Lodgiim-house Seep- ! 

ers (see House, The). ! 

Long Measure, i. 160. 

Looking-glass, i. 377. 
Looking-glasses, To Clean, ii. 1(%{, 
251. 

Lokne, H.B.H. The Marchio- 
ness or, AND THE MAEQUIS 
OF Lorne, Household of, ii. 
83. 

Los^ of Flesh, Colour, or Strength, 
L42. 

Lotions, iv. 336. 

Lore Letters, iv. .118, 

Presents, iv. 118, 

Lovers’ Quarrels aud Ckturtahip, 

iv. 118. 

Lumbago, iii. 263. 

Lunacy (we Law, Household). 
Lungs, Inflammation of the, iii. 235. 


Mace, iv. 176. 

Description, tb. 

How to Beleot Maoe, t7>. 
Machinery for Domestic Use : 

The Knitting Macliiue, iv. 133^ 
Mackerel as Food, i. 98. 

Maoic Lantern, The, and How 
TO Work it, iii. .358. 
Maideu-hair Fern, i. 113. 
MoiUM^ement and Income and 
Household Economy, 1, 38, 
78, 97, 135, 207, 235, 267, 307, 
335.302, 

Manifold Paper for Embroidery 
Copies, iv. 155. 

Maps, To Mount, ii. 156. I 

Marble Wash-stands, Mode of 
Cleaning, i. 157, 

, Imitations of, iv. 247. 

, To Stain Artificially, ii. 171. 

, Col<»urod,To Cleon, iii. 19, 168. 

, White, To Clean, iii. 19. 

Marigold, The, iii. 200. 

Moi'ine Soap, iv. 183. 

Marxktino ; 

Beef, Principal Joints, i. 261. 

Veal, Qualities of, tb.; Principal 
Joints, ib. 

Mutton, Voriotics and Joints, i. 
330. 

I Lamb, tb. 

Pork, lb. 

Bac<)U, tb. 

Rusty or Re:isty Bacon, tb. 

Hams, Westphalia and English, 
ib. 

Venison, ib. 

Poultry and Gome : Turkeys, ii. 
ISO; Fowls, if/.; Gtoeae, tb.; 
Ducks, tb.; Teal and Wid^u, 
ib.; Pheasants^ tb.; Grouse and 
Blackcoeka, tb.; Partridges, 
ib.; Woodeocks, ib.; Enipes, ib.; 
Pigeons, ib.; Larks, ib,; Hares, 
ib.; Rabbits, tb.; Ancient Regti- 
latiou of Prices, tb-; Causes of 
Fluctuating Prices, ib.; Tqjnp- 
tation to buy tqo cheaply; iii. 
199. 

Marking-ink, iii. 295. 

, Permanent, iii. 110, 


Marking-ink Stains, To Remove, Mechanic, Household (eontinusd)t 
ii. 322. Flatting and Fialshing, it. 170 ; 

Marqueterie, an Employment for Green Paint for QarU^ Pux- 

Women, i. 94; ii. 48. poses, ib.; Painting to imitate 

Marriaoe. See Law, Household Fancy Woods, ib.; Imi^-inT 

(Husband aud Wife). • Fancy Woods and Marbles, 

Settiemonts, i. 182. ii. 198; Walnut Wood, ib.; 

Marriages, Royal, i. 223. Sieima Marble, ii. 199; Oak. ib. ; 

Matrimonial Engagements and Tools and Materials, iii 134 ; 

Marriage Settlements (see Paint, tb.; Tnrpentino, ib.; 

SociSTT). White Lead. iii. 229: nices 

Mata for Dinner and Breakfast of, iii. 230; Preitara Jon - of , 

Tables, il 345, tb.; CompfNiiitiouoi,ib.; Anaiy- 

Mattresses for Nurseries, 1 110. sis of ,tb.i Brushes and Bristles, 

Measles, 1. 186. iv. 76 ; Prices of Bristles, ib.; 

Measures (see Weights and Meo- Adulteration in Brashes, iv. 

sures). 77 ; Handlos, iv. 78; Different 

Meat (see Cookert, Food). kinds of Brashes, tb.: Other 

for Invalids and Aged Per- Painters’ Tools, 79; Colours, 

sons, iv. 822. tueir Manufacture and Bre-* ^ 

Safes (see Mechanic, The pnratiou, iv. 319; Reds, Various, 

Household). iv. 319 ; Lakes and Madders, 

, Statistics of the Consump- tb. • Brown, iv. 334 ; Blackjib.; 

tion of, i. 97. Blue, different kinds, ib.; Yel- 

, Tmned, Pickled, Preserved, low, iv. 335 ; Green, tb. ; Raw 

kc., i. 97, 98. Sienna, ib.; Receipts for Mix- 

Mecuanic, The Householt> t ing Coloured Paints, iv. 357 ; 

Tool Chest and Tools, i. 15, 23. Distemper Colours, to. 

Woods used in Household Car- Goa Meters, ii. 17; Their Con- 
peutry, i. 77; Seasoning,” stnictiou and Management,^ 

Contmotion and Ezpanaion of tb.; ” Wet ” and ** Dry *' ^ 

Woody Fibre, ib.; Ash, tb.; Meters, ib., 49. ^ 

Beech, i. 78 ; Mahogany, tb. ; Coiistmctinu of Glass Houses 
Oak, ib.; Pme, ib.; Vellow Deal, and Conservatories, ii. 228, 

ib.; Larch, tb.; Walnut, tb. 289. 

Joints, tb.;Morticiiig,ib.j Joining Home-made Furniture; Cheap, 

Beams End-wise, i. 85 ; Dove- Simple, aud Tasteful, ii. 312 ; 

tailing, tb.; The Lap Dove-tail, Designs and Materials, ib.; 

i. 86. Table, ib. 

The Corpenter^s Bench, i. 101. How to make Picture Frames, 
Doors, i. 128. it :i34. 

Windows, i. 140; Sash-line, i. 141 ; The Oxford Frame, ii. 336. 
,Shutte», tb.; Window-foaten- Making aud Fixing Shelves, ii* 
ings, il).; Glazing and Glazier’s 353. 

Tools, ib.; Whiting, i. 142; Furniture : A Stool, iii. 7 ; Pook- 
Putty-knife, tb. case with Cupboard, ib.; Side- 

Blinds, i. 175; Common Roller board, iii. 8; Chair, simple 

BUnd, ib.; Spring Blind,!. 176; form, Ih. 9; Arm-chair, tb.; 

Iron Venetian Blinda, tb. Polishing, ib ; Oak and other 

Bell-hanging, i. 180; ikU-pulls, Wood Stains, ib.; Ebony 

tb.; Electric Bells, i. 181. Stains, in. lU. < 

Curtains, i. 208; Curtain RoJs Lock-utting, iii. 22. 
and Poles, ih. — To Boxes, ib. 

Locks and Door Fittings, I, 213 ; To Safes and Closets, tb. 

Latch, tb. ; Cupbowd Lock, ih . ; To Trunks and Boxes, tb. 

Tumbler Lock, i. 214; Lock Glazing and Ornamental Glass, 
Furniture; Handles, Escut- iii. 55; Process of Glazing, ib.; 

cheous, and Finger-plates, tb ; Various sorts of Glass, ib., aud 

Patent Latoh-lo<^s, tb. iii. 56 ; Glaziers’ Tools, iii. 56 ; 

Gits, i 250; Lighting by (3as; Putt 3 % ^b.; Cutting and Boring 
Supifiy ; Gas Companies : Gloss, tb. 

Service-pi^, Meters, and Feni Coses and Window Ghir- 
Burners, tb. dens, iii. 69 ; Howto make, tb. ; 

Service-pipes, i. 273; Rising Necessities of Ferns, ib.: Ru8> 

Main, ib.; Pendants and Brae- tic Patterns, iii. 148; Use of 

kets, tb,; Chandeliers, tb. ; Ven- Fir Cones, iii. 149. 

tilotion, i. 274; Burners, ib.; Engraving or Etching on Glass, 
Globes and Shades, ib.; Regu- iii. 123 ; Exquisite Etohing on. 
hitors or Governors, tb. Glass, ib.; Embossing on Glass, 

Abdication of Gas to Heating ib. V 

jPurposes, i. 299 ; Gas and Air To stop ugly Window Outlooks, 
Burner, ib,; <3iM-eooking, i. iii. 180. 

300; Gas-burners and Asbestos Window Gardena, iii. 189; How 
Stoves, ib. to make, ih.; LittleiiFonntain, 

Comparative Cost of Gas and 181; Choice of Maffiriol for 
Cool ns Fuel, tb. Construction, ib. 

Inhalation of UnbnrntGos; Its Ovens for Baking Bread, it 
serious consequences, tb. 373; Improvementa in Ovens, 

Garden Furniture and Decora- ii. 876 ; Ordituury Coal Ovens, 

tions, i. 372 : Garden Chairs, tb. ; Hot-water Ovens, tb. ; 

Seats, and Tables, il).; Tools Primitive Oven^ ib^ **Do- 

for making them, tb.; Rustic- meatlc Qron.” tb.; Common 

worh i. 373 ; “ Oak-vamisb,” Brick Oven, ib.; Ivon Om, <b.; 

ib.; Oak Bangles, ib.; Betties, French Ovens, ib.; BraoidU 

Rustic Tables, ii. 31 ; Summer baldb^.tb. ; Mode of Heating, ill. 

Houses, il 71; Construction 299; Bmht Degree of Tampan* 

and Deoontiou of, il 71,72; ture, tb.; Imperfect Baking, 

Thatching, 1174: Rook-work, ii. iii. 900: Ovens to be Haatac. • 
86 ; ib,; Borders, ib.: by Coal, tb.; Biscuit Oven, ib.; 

Garden Brockets, ii. 87.; Wall Hot-air Ovexui,Fumaoa,iU. 889; 

Decoration, il. 88; Beaded Qrquxid-plan of a Bakehouse, . 

Bricks, tb. ; Window Boxes, ib.; ib.; lempemture (ante), iii.84i(l£ 

Flower-boskets, ib. French Bt^eod and Bread** 

Fountains, ii. 97: Construction makers, iii 324; Hot-air Ovens, 

andMatecials, if. 97, 96; Solder- ib. 

ing, tb.; Hyomulio and Ex- Pap6^haDg^g, iv. 2; WsU- 
Airan^entSfib.; Over- papers-Pristed, Sann, and 

flow Hpe, U. 99; Shape and Mock Papers, ib.; Itfethod of 

Variety of Jeta,ib. Papering; Paste, lv.3« « 

Paiuttoffof Woodfii 175; STix* Whitew^ing and Plsetesenf 
ingot Oolonrsv^; Ddaections Work, iv. 12; Tools and Pf^ 
for Psiiiting in ythite, fi.i oemes, ib. 
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MucBAsnc, Household (continued): 
Bolder’mff, iv. 22. 

Puvniture, Iv. 43; 
Tools and Trocessevl^* 44; 

^11 ^ fan eered and Solid Work, ib; 
Splittwgof Tal>le8, ib.; Howel- 
ling, iv. 45. 

Bricklaying, Iv. 92; •* Stocks,” 
Place," and Ornainontal 
Bricks, ib.; Cement and Mor- 
tar,^.; Lime for Hortar, tb.; 
Toas, tb.: Bricknoggiug, iv. 
180; Brickwor# for Fountain 
Banns, ib.; Brickwork for 
Windows and Doorways, ib.; 
the French Arch, iv. 181 ; 
the Qotliic Arch, ib.; Brick 
Flooriug, tb.; Concrete Foun* 
dation for Paving, tb. » 
f Plastering, Cements, Ac., Iv. 
126 ; Varions Kinds wd Coats, 
ib.; Tools, ib,; Composition of 
Plaster, ib.; Coarse and Fine 
Stuff, Trowelled and Gauge 
Stuff, tb. ; Lime for l^lastering, 
iv. 127 ; Terms for Qualities of 
Plastering, ib.; Beudering, ib.; 
Lathing, iv. 141 ; Processes of 
Plastering, tl).; Causes of 
Cracks in Ceilings, iv, 142; 
Floating, ib. ; Screeds, ib.; 
Stucco, ib.> Trowelled Stucco, 
tl;.; Bastard or Rough Stucco, 
tb.; Bough'Casting or Bough- 
walling, ib. 

Window - mending, iv. 171 ; 
Tools, Uk; Putty, il;.; Glass- 
cutters, ib.; Sheet and Crown 
Glass, tb.^ Former Mode of 
Glazing, tb.; Copper Bit for 
Soldering, tb. 

Moat Safes, iv. 209; Fre(|ucut 
absence of Food - closets iu 
Houses, ib.; To make a Cheap 
iftid Simple Safe, ib,; Choice of 
Site for Safe, ib. 

Medical Profession, Mode and Ex- 
# ^nso of Entering the (ucc 
PaOFBBBIONS). 

Medi^ime, Domestic v 

Symptoms to justify sending for 
the Doctor, i. 41 ; Bigor, ib, ; 
Unusual Heat of the Body, 
ib.; Shlverings, or Altomate 
Shiveriugs and Heal, i. 42; 
Sickuesi^ tb.; Loss of Flesh, 
Colour, or Strength, tb. 

Di.seases iucidcntai to Children, 
j, 83; Couvnlsions, tb.: Dior- 
rhcoa, ib.j The Diarrhoea of 
very Young Chihlren, ib.; The 
Diarrhoea of Teething Chil- 
dren, 1. 84 ; Inflouunatory Diur- 
rhcKi, ib. ; Teething, i. 114; 
Bronchitis and Diseases of the 
Breathing Apparatus, i. 115; 
Folse or Nervous Croup (Child- 
crowing), tb. 

Em;^ve Fevers, i. 186 ; Scarlet 
Fevw, or Scarlatina, tb.; To 
Prevent the Spread of the 
Disease, ib.; Measles, tb.; Voc- 
cinatiou and Small-pox, 1 . 187 : 
Simvll^x, its Treatment,!. 215; 


To Prevent Its Spreading, ib. 

Typhoid ond Typhus and In- 
fantile Intermittent Fevers, 
i. 215, 216 ; Causes and Treat- 
ment of Typhoid Fever, ib. 

Relapsing Fever,!. 226. 

Hoop^-oot^h, ib. ^ 

ICn^lW! 

Chiefc^-pox, i. 371, 

Worms, i. 302; Thread-worm, ib.; 
Bound-worm* ib.; Tape- worm, 
ib.: Canses aud Treatment of 
Worn Disease, i. 303. 

Absoew, ib. I 

i^opiesxyi its Causes an<F Treat- i 

' m^^l8. 819. I 

AsthmaT&Ui'ptoms and Treat- 
ment, i* .819. 

BiUottsness, 1* 334; Causk^s and 
Tieiatiiiieht 6L ila 

_ Treatment of » ib, 
B^^gess,^or Dis- 


Msdzoihe, Domestic ( continued ) : 
Tim Bile, its Action, tb.-, Jaun- 
^ce, i. 350 ; Causes of Jaundice, 

Symptoms of GaB-stonea, ib. 

'I^eatment of Jaundice, ib. 

Intemperance, a cause of Liver 
Disctuso, ib. 

BroAchitiB, i. 359. 

Cold Weather, Fatal Effects of, 
tb. 

Asthma and Consumption, Bron- 
chitiH formerly included in 
these terms, ib. 

Daumr from Bronchitis to the 
Ola and the Young, ib. 

Clirouiu and Acute Bronchitis, 

i. 360. 

Causes of Bronchitis, ii. 11. 

Bronchitis associated with 
Anihina, ib. 

Bronchitis connected with cer- 
tain Trades, ii. 12; Treatment, 
ib. 

Boils, Causes and Treatment of, 

ii. 28 . 

Carbuncle, Causes and Tr€ffl.t- 
mont of, ib. 

Colic, ii. 43. 

A Common Cold, ii. 43, 59 ; Its 
Nature, Symiitoms, and Trait- 
ment, tb. 

Influenza, ii. 59 ; Its Causes and 
Treatment, tl>. 

Costiveiiess, ii. 59 ; Causes and 
Treatment of, li. 68. 

Ooiisti])ation, 69. 

Consumption, ib. ; Nature of 
the Disease, ib. ; Tubercles, 

. ib. ; Symptoms, ii. 90 ; Causes, 

ih. : Influence of Climate, ii. 91 ; 
Imparity and Closeness of the 
Atmosphere, ii. 106; fitting 
of Blood, lb.; Injurious Trades, 
ib.; Trcn.tment, Cod-liver Oil, 

iL 

Deafness, ii. 106 ; Excess of Wax 
in tbe Eutr, ib.; Treatment, ii. 
107 ; Deafness, CansoK aiicl 
TrtiQtmeut of, ii. 126 ; Deafness 
from Scarlet Fever, ib. ; Deaf- 
ness from Gout, ib. | 

Discharges from the Ear, ib. 

Debility: SimpleWcakness,ii.l27; 
Tbe Weakness of Rheumatism, 
ib.; Causes of Weakness, ib.; 
Error of Employing Stimu- 
lants, ib. ' I 

Diabetes Insipidus, ii. 142; Diabe- : 
tos Proper, or Diabetes Meh- 
tus, :b. ; Diabetic Urine, tb.; 
Causes and Treatment, ii. 143. 

Dmrrh<ea: Symptoms, Causes, 
and Tr^nitmeut, ii. 143. 

DiarrhGEia, us distinguished from 
Cholera, ii. 150. 

Diphtlicria, li. 150; Diphtheric 
Sore Throat, ib.; Tl^tmeut 
of Diphtheria Proper, ii. 151 ; 
Coup's Fluid, ib.; Chloride 
of Lime, ib. 

Dropsies : their different names, 

ii. 171; Anasarca, Ascites, Hy- 
drothorax, Hydrocele, ih. ; 
Causes of Dropsy, ib ; Dropey 
with Disease of the Heart, ib.; 
Its Treatment, ii. 172 ; Dropsy 
connected with Disease of the 
Liver, tb.; Causes and Ikmt- 
ment, ib.; Dronsv connected 
with Disease of the Kidneys, 
or Br^ht's Disease, ib,; Causes 
and Treatment, ib. ; Ovarian 
Dropsy, ii. 173 ; its Treatment, 
ib. 

Drunkenness, ii. 179 ; Dipso- 
mania, ih.; New York State 
Inebriate Asylum, ib.; Wash- 
ington Home, Boston, ib.; Saua- 
toritm, Media, near Philadel- 
phia, ib.; Retreat at Chicago, 

Dysentery, ii. 195; "Bloody 
Flux and Griping in the Guts," 
ib.; Fatal Effects of the Disease 
in former times, ib.; Effect of * 
Santtazy Iminrovementa, ib>j 
eSauses and Treatment, w, 

DyspeiNkia, ii. 214; Heathy Di- 
gest&m«b.; Gastric Juice, lb.; 


Mepicime, Domestic (continued) : | 
Vomiting, ib.; Waterbrash, or I 
Pyrosis, ib.; Causes of, ii. 239 ; I 
Kinds of Food, ib.; Wont of \ 
Exercise and Fresh Air, ib.; 

1 Mental Causes, ib. ;Bad Habits, 

ib.; Personal Peculiarities, ib.; 
Treatment, ib.; Diet, ii. 265; 
Waterbrash, ii. 266 ; weakness 
of the Btomach, ib. ; Acidity of 
the Stomach, and Heartburn, 
ib.; Flatulence, ib. 

Epilepsy, ii. 266; Symptoms, 
Causes, and Treatment of, ib. 
Erysipelas : Symptoms, Cause, 
and Treatment, n. 279. 
Erythema, ib. 

Faintness or Syncope, ii. 299; 

Causes, and Treatment, ib. 
Flatulence find Windy Spasm, 

ii. 340; Caiuses and Bemedios, 
lb., 341. 

Gout, iii. 23 ; Its Symptoms, ib.; 
Nature of the Disease, ib. ; 
Causes, iii. 24; Supposed Lon- 
gevity of Sufferers, ib.; Treat- 
ment, iii. 38 ; Frescriptious.ib.; 
Colcbicum.tb.; Diet, tb. ; Chro- 
nic Gout, iii. S9. 

Gravel and Stone, iii. 60 ; Causes, 
61 ; Treatment, ib. ; White 
Gravel, ib.; Recipe, ib. 

Heart DisenHCK, iii. 71 ; Nature 
of tbe Heart tmd its Action, 
ib.; Functional Disorders, ib.; 
Pulpitatiou, ib. • Structural 
Diseases, in. 86 ; Valvular Dis- 
eases, ib.; Rheumatic Diseases 
of the Valves, ib. ; Treatment, 
ib.; Disease of the Covering 
and Enclosing Membranes, ib.; 
Diseases of Muscles of Heart , 
ib. ; the Heart’s need for 
Nourisliment and Rest, iii. 87 ; 
What Spoils the Heart’s Mus- 
cular Structure, ib.; Advice to 
Sufferers by Heart Disease, ib. 
Influenza, iii. 141; Causes, ib.; 
Treatment, ih. 

Insanity : Detluition, iii. 141, 142 ; 
Hyiiochcmdriacism, ib. ; Treat- 
ment, ib ; Insanity, Proper, iii. 
103; Tbe Ideational, ib.; Affbes 
tivc Forms, ib.; Moral Form of, 
ib.; Ei>ilejrtic Forms of, ib ; 
Paralytic Forms of, ib.; Causes, 

iii. 192 ; Civilisation, ib.; Ex- 
cesses, ib,: Excessive Love of 
Wa'dth, ib.; Incorrect Views 
of Religion, ib.; Hereditary 
Influence, tb. ; Treatment, 
ib. 

Load Poisoning, iii. 195; Lead 
Colic, ib.; i,eod Palsy, ib.; 
Causes, ib.; Trade Causes, ib.; 
IVeatmcnt, iii. 196. 

Hysteria, iii. 207; Its Charac- 
teristics, iii. 210; Fraudulent 
Hysteria, ib, ; Causes, ib.; Treat- 
ment, ib. 

Inflammation of the Lungs, iii. 
235; Symptoms, ib.; Cause.s, 
ib.; Treatment, ib. 

Jaundice, iii. 254 ; Definition, ib. 
Diseases of the Kidneys, iii. 2*55 j 
Structure and Uses of Kid- 
neys, ib.; Nature of Kidney 
Disease, ib.; Causes, ib.; Treat- 
ment, ib.; Stone In the Kidney 
and Gravel, ib. ; Treatment, ib, 
Lumbagt), iii. 263; Treatment of, 
ib. 

Paralysis, iii. 318; Symptoms, 
ib.; Theory of Paralysis, i6.; 
Causes and Treatment, ib. 
Hfiomorrhoids, iii. 336; Symp- 
toms, Causes, and Treatment, 
ih. 

Pleurisy, True and False, iv. 50; 
Acute Pleurisy, ib.; Causes 
and Treatment, iv, 51 ; Chronic 
Pleurisy, ib.; Treatment, tb. 
Pains in the Side, Nervous and 
Muscular, ib. 

Fains caused by Shingles, iv. 52. 
Rheumatism, Its Nature, iv. 102; 
In Joints and Muscles, ib.; 
Acute and Chronic, ib.j Bhou- 
matic Gout, iv. 108 j Causes 
and Treatment, <b.; Use of 
Fhmnel, ib.; Mineral Baths for 
the Chronic States, ib. 


Medicine, Domestic (continued ) ; 
Bheumatic Fever, or Acute 
Bhenmatism, iv. 144; Causes 
and Treatment, ib. 

Scurvy, iv.l62 ; Tiie Popular Idea 
, of the Disenisc. ib.; Symptoms, 
ib.; Experience of Scuevy on 
board of the IhaadnoMfihl, ib.; 
Causes, iv. 163; Frequency of 
w the Disease among Sailors, ib.; 
Scurvy among 'I'roops in the 
Crimean War, ib.; Treatment, 
ib. ; Board of Triute Rules, 
ih. 

Sore Throat, ir. 178; Unimpor- 
tant or Serious, i?*. ; The Ton- 
sils, tb,; Quinsy, iv. 170 ; Treat- 
ment, w.i Commou Sore 
Throat, ib. ; Cau'ies, tb. ; Treat- 
ment, ib.; Chronic Enlarge- 
ment of Tonsils, ib. 

St. Vitus* Dance, or Chorea, iv. 
178; Origin of Name, ib.; De- 
scription of Disease, ib.; 
Causes, tb. ; Treatment, ib. 
Styes, Iv. 176 ; C-iuscs, ib.; Treat- 
ment, tb. 

Smsll-pox, iv. 254; Symptoms, ib. ; 
Amount of Etuj)tTon,tb. ; Treat- 
ment, tb.; Destruction of the 
Scal«, ib.; Ke vsednatipn, ib,; 
Disinfection of Clothes, ib,; 
Precautions amtinst taking the 
Disease, ib. ; Is it Wise to bo 
Vacemated? ib. ; Is it Wise to 
bo Re-vaticinated? ib,; Objoc- 
tionsto Vaccuiatioii, tb. 

Water in the Head, iv. 281; 
Chronic and Acute, tb.; Causes 
and Treatment, iv. 282; Acute • 
Water in the Hoad, ib. 

Easily Prepared Remedies : 
Camphor Julep, iv. 336 ; Qui- 
nine DraugUtn, ib, ; Tonic 
Draught, ib.; Aperient 
Draughts, tb.t Black Draught, 
ib. ; Cooling Lotion, ib. ; Lead 
Lotion, ib.; Spirit Lotion, ib.; 
Zinc Lotion, ib.; Alum Lotion 
for the Eyes, ib.; Lead Eye- 
water ,ib. ; Liniment for Sprains 
and Bruises, tb,; Iodine Oint- 
ment, tb.; Peruvian Balsam 
Ointment, tb.; Gargle for Sore 
Throat, ib.; Rose Acid Gargle, 
tb.; Tannin Gargle, ib.; Gargle 
for an Ulcerate Month, tb.; 
Astringent Gargle, tb. 

M^nu, or Bill of Faro, iii, 273. 
Merino, os Clothing for lufknts 
and Children, i. 45. 

. To Remove Mud Stains from. 

iv. S20. 

Mesembryanthemuni, i. 113. 

Metals, The: Coj>j,>er, iii. SS*); 

Lead, 350 ; Iron, 357, iv. 10. 
Mildew, iv. 298. 

Milk (gee Food Supply, Soubck:; 
or ouk). 

Milk; Milking Cows; Milkin- 
Machine (nee CA-m-r, ; Chemic- 
TRY, Household). 

Abscesses, i. 25.3. 

— and Cream, To Preserve, iv. 
11.46. 

, Goats*, i. 152. 

— Punch, iv. 302. 

Mimulus, i. 113. 

Mineral Waters : 

Their Effleoey, iii. inS. 

Mineral Springs, tb. 

Chalybeate or . Ferruginous 
Water, ib. 

Sulphureous Watws, ib. 

Acidulous or Carbonated Waters, 
tb. 

Common Soda Water, tb. 

Saline Waters, iii. 104. 

Brine Waters, tb. 

C^coreous or Earthy Watm, 

AlkAUue Waters, ih. 

When to drink Mineral Watws, 
ib. 

Mistress of tike House, iii. 50. 

I DutiSfr, ib« 

Eoonomes, 0. 

Accounts, iff. 51^, 

Marketing, ib. 

Engaging Servants, to,' 

Household Disputes; ib* 



XX 


GENERAL INDEX. 


AlOCK i.VD Kxpgnbe of Estceiko 
TBB PeOFESBIOKS {bM PkOFCS- 
BIOE8). 

ModeUiiig, an Employmost for 
Women, i. 94. 

Modcllino in Clat, i. 315, 316, 
345, 340. 

Hoobllino in Cork, iii. 199 ; Tools, 
ih.; a Buln, %b.t Use of Moaa, 
ib.; To form Snrul^B, &o., t^; 
Oato and Pali^s. ib,; Brok^ 
Columns, ib.; Fallon Blocks of 
Stone, ib.} Flooring, ib.; an 
’ Old Gate, tb.; Castles, ib.; 
Cathedrals and Churches, tb. ; 
Trees of Wire and Berlin Wool, 
tb.; Temj^es, ib.; Anoiout 
(hties and Towns, ib. 

With Cinders, iii. 224. 

Starch Paste Models os need by 
Confectioners, ib. 

Modbllino in Wax, iii 57. 

Model Ship Building: How to 
Build a Model of a 25-1.oii 
Taoht, iv. 17, 97. 216, 217, 215. 
226 ; Sketch of the Yacht com- 

J [»l©te,225. 

els, Topogra|»hical, iii. 133. 

Landscapes, ib. 

Moles Toilette). 

Molluscs for the Aquarium, i. 64. 
Monoobahs and Ctpusrs, iv. 328. 
Designs for, ib. ; Ancient Mono* 
grams, 329. 

Monumental Brasses, To Take 
Copies of, iv. 155. 

Mothers* Marks (mb Toilette). 
Moths in Fur and Woollen 
Clothes, ii. 155, iv. 208, 335. 
Mourning, Court, ii. 237. 
Mousetrap, iv. 247. 

Mud Stains, To Eemove, iv. 320. 
Mumps, i. 227. 

Mushrooms (ms Cookebt ; Fungi, 
Edible). 

Music Parties (see Society). 
Muslin Dresses, To Smooth, ii. 251. 
Muslins, Faded, ii. 62. 

Mussels for the Aquarium, i, 64. 
Mustard: Plants, Iv. 208. 

Seeds under Mioroscoiie. ib. 
Myrocone iu Black Mustard 
Seed, ib. 

Composition of the Seeds, ib 
Adulteration of Table Mustanl, 
ib. 

Patent Mustard, ib. 

Soyor's Becipe for mizctl Mus- 
tard, ib. 

Linanuind's Becipe, tb. 

Jlutton, Fiices of ; Statistics, i.97. 

as Pf»od, i. 98. 

— (see Cookery ; Food Supply, 
The Sources or Our; Mar- 
kktino). 

Hams, iii. 315. 

.JHyriophytlum micafum (Sjiiked 
Water-Il^ou), a PWt for the 
Aquarium, i. 68. 


N 

Hapkins, Dinner (we Serviettes), 
natural Ornaments, iii. 57. 

Neat’s Foot Oil, To Purify, iv. 155. 
Needles, Best Shape for, iv. 265. 
Needle-womeu (we Servants op 
THE House). 

NeEDLEWOBK, ELBKBirTB OF : 

Six Stands^ taught in School 
Boards, iv. 309. 

Work-box and Contents, (b. 
Hemming and Seaming, ib. 
Banning, ib. 

Bdtohi^, ib. 

Sewing machine, iv. 310. 
Gatheriim, iv. 832. 
Hetning-mlng, ib. 

Patches, ib. 

NbbdlEwobs, P&aHI, It. 187. • 
Ladies' li^ndeEolo&Ing, ib.; De- 
sheabUi^ of Home-tttMdng, ib.; 
Bow to TeaehyoiumfGlrls, ib,; 
Bhunintand A.; Che- 

xSsM^.lSS j**The Tokejdeoe '* 
ib,; IhHiren, ib*i Xmeker- 


Nsedlework. Plain (cunfinued): 
bookers, ih.\ FltnueJ Jackets, 
tb.; Fl^uel Vests, ib.; To 
Shrink Fhuinol, ib.; Shetland 
Woven or Kuittotl Vests, ib.; 
Ladies' Underclothing, iv. 195; 
Drawers, lb.; Stays, «).; Petti- 
coat Botlios, ib,; N ight Dresses, 
’ iv. 197 j Bod Jackets, ib.; Dress- 
Ing Gowns, iv. 198; Morning 
Gowns, ib. 

Nemophilu, i. 113. 

Nervous Croup, i. 115. 

Nets for Fishing and Gardening ; 
To Make ; Tools, iii. 36. 

Nettle Bosh, i. 158. 

Nipples, Sore or Chapped, i. 253. 

Nitrogen as Food, i. 98. 

Nose, Foreign Bodies in the, i. 155. 

Notes, Promissory iwo Law, House- 
hold). 

Nwjdiar bnteum (Yellow Water 
Lily), for the Aquarium, i. 61. 

Nurse and Nurseuaid (sw Ser- 
vants OF THE House). 

Nurse. The (seu Sicx Boou, The). 

Nursery, The ; Its Furniture and 
Biding, i. 110. 

Nutmegs ; 

The Nutmeg Tree, iv. 176. 

Varieties of Nutmegs, ib. 

The Nutmeg Insect, ib. 

Value and ITbp of Nutmegs, ib. 

Nutmeg Oil, ib. 

Nymvliea, Alba ( Wliite Water Lily), 
for the Aquarium, i. 61. 


Occupations accessible to Women 
(see Woven, Occupations ac* 

CBBSIBLE TO). . 

Odds and Ends : 

To Loosen Gloss Stoppers, i. 203. 
Liquid Glue and Cement, ib. 
Perpetual Paste, ib. 

Blue Wash for WaJUs, i. 204. 
Keeping Liquids Warm, i. 299. 
Back Windovis, ib. 

Stools for Children, ib. 
Hyposulphite of Soda (a Hint 
for the Laundry), ib. 

Wasliing Blankets, ib. 

Pearl White, tb. 

Chairs and Cbair-covcrs i, 377. 
Looking-glass, ib. 

Side-tablm, tb, 

Ottomans, tb. 

Whitewashing Wo 11s, ib, 
OxidWd Silver, ib. 

Veneering, ii. 48. 

Inlaying, ib. 

Marquetry, ib. 

Buhl-work, ib. 

Parquetry, tb. 

To (;lean Oil-cloth, ib. 

To take out Ink-stoms from 
Mahogany, tb. 

To Clean Paint, tb. 

Jewellers’ “Doublets" (Imita- 
tion Gkms), ib. 

Ornamental Si^ills, ii. 61. 
Coloured Papers for, ib. 

Wiifer Boxes, ib, 
pith Boxes and Beehives, ii. 
62. 

Seed Boxes, ib. 

Faded Muslins, ib. 

To Clean Cloth, ii. 80. 

To Make Glue, ib. 

Fancy-work with Lcavc», for 
Brackets, Picture-frames, Ac. 
ib. 

Acorns as Chimney Ornaments, 
U. 90. 

To Clean (Sold and Silver Lace, 

ib. 

Hinte for the Laundry, ib. 

To ^our Boards, tb. 

Coffee Starch, ib. 

To Bevive Gilt Frames, tb. 

To Wash Bla^ Worsted or 
Lamb's-wool Stockings, 
P^at^or Garden Paliuga, Ac., 

Blaok ^per for Trading Pkt- 
terns, ib. 


Odds and Ends { t ' ontinued ) ; 

To Make Eau de Cologne, ib. 

American Whitewash, ib. 

To Kill Worms, and Prevent 
Them from Damaging Booki'j, 
ib. 

To Clean Coloured or Doeskin 
Gloves, ii. 121. 

To Clean a Bwaus-down Caiie or 
Tippet, 122. 

To Benovato a Black Silk Dress, 
ib. 

Glue Stiffbuing, ih. 

False Pearls, \b. 

To Clean Plate, ib. 

To Clean Wine and Beer Barrels, 
ii. 155. 

Pipeclay in Wa<ihing Clothes, ib. 

Moths in Fm- and Woollen 
Clothes, ih. 

Washing Chintzes, ib. 

To Clean Paint, ib. 

Coffee as in Franco, ib. 

Cleaning Wash-leather Gloves, 
ib. 

To Mend China, ib. 

Damp Walls, ib. 

A Pleasant, Strengthening 
Drink, ib. 

To Kestore Plated Cruetstands, 
Candlesticks, Ac., tb. 

Cooling Tonic, ib. 

Byrux) of Pears, ib, 

Tt* Prevent Drawn Beer becom- 
ing Flat, h. 156. 

Shoes for Infants, ib. 

To Stuff Sofn-enshions, ib, 

'I'o Mount Prints or Maps, ih. 

To Clean Decanters or Water- 
bottles, lb. 

Pamphlet Case. ib. 

To Bronze Images, ii. 170. 

To Stain Marble Artificially, ii. 
171. 

FancyMelhod of Torring Fences, 
ib. 

To Clean Furniture, ii. 183. 

— — Dirty or Stained Furniture, 
ih. 

To Varnish Coloured Drawings 
or Prints, tb. 

A8|>halto for Garden Walks, Ac., 

To Sharpen and Temper Saws 
and Edge Tools, ib. 

To Box»air Broken Walls, tb. 

To Chum Ta>oking-glas8es, ib. 

To Clean Stone Steps and Stairs, 

ih. 

A Substitute for Cream, ii. 202. 

Making Tea, ib. 

To Clean Bottles, ib. 

To Bemove a SijBck or an Eye- 
lash from the Eye, tb. 

To Cleon Cloth or Silk from 
Spots of Wax, ib. 

To Clean Carnets, tb. 

To Cut Pencils, ib. 

Paste, ib. 

To Moke French Polish for 
Boots and Shoes, h. 219. 

Herbs, ih. 

Herb Mixture, ib. 

Cure for Burns, ib. 

Steel Omameutb, ib. 

Orangeade at any time of Tear, 
ib. 

Contamination by Zinc Tonics, 

ii. 251. 

Autimacassor, ib. 

Curtain Bands, tb. 

Hortus Siccus ; boat and easiest 
mode of Drying Plants, ib. 

To Smooth Mnslm Dresses, ib. 

To Clean Looking-Glasses and 
Mirrors, ib. 

To Cleon Knives, ib. 

The Saxe-Weimar Netted Shawl, 
i?L 

To Exclude Air from l^ine or 
Bottled Beer, ii. 286. 

Iron Stand, ib. 

Blowing out the Candle, ii 
287. 

To Stop ordinary Hiccough, tb. 

, Garters lor ChildreifSupwseded, 
tb. 

Hangiiig Flower Baskets^ li. 291. 
To UmSolt Sfl4^w»t0r for Wash- 

tb* 

T()^ql&ToruSaesh«fl^ f 


Odds and Ends (continued) t 
To Prepare Crayons for Drawing 
on Glass, ib. 

To Preserve Delicate Steel jfrU- 

cles fr(>m Bust. ib. 

Flexible Paint, ib. 

To Bemove a Scorch Stain from 
Linen, ib. 

To Gild Iieuther, tb. 

'J'o Takeout Spots of Pitch, Tar, 
or Turpentine frouK Linen, 
Silks, or Woollens, ib.V^ 

To Be-polia]LTortoiseBhQd,ii.322. 
To Clean Gold Watch Chains ond 
other Ornaments, ib. 

To Bemove Marking-ink Stains 
from Linen and other Mate- 
rials, ib. 

To Preserve Lemon-peel, ib. 
Frdhcb Polish, ib. 

To Sweeten Butter, li. 348. 

A Befr4;ihiug Drink, ib. 

Offensive Feet, tb. 

To take away Soot Stains from a 
Floor, ib. 

Management of the Finger-nails, 
ib. 

To Clean Gilt Jewellery, ib. 

To Prevent Fleas, ib. 

To Bemove Stains from the 
Hands, tb. 

A Hint In Packing, tb. ^ 

To Bleach Wool. ih. • 

Ivory Ornaments, ib. 

Polishing Paste for Britannia 
Mottil, Ac., li. 352. 

To Polish Patent Leather Boots, 
ib. 

Economy in Coals, ib. 

To Clean and Benovate Velvet, ib. 
To got a Tight Bing off the 
Finger, ib. 

Wliat to do when there is Leak- 
age, ib. 

Ornamental Chess Table, ii, J3G5. 
Text Case (an Indian Pattern), 

Toiletto Tidy, ib. , 

To Clean Block-tin Articles, tb. 

A Cheap Fyter, ib. 

To obtain very Finely Powfterod 
Whiting, used for cleaning 
Plated Goods. Ac., ib. 

To Clean Gilt Lamps, Chaiido- 
liors, Ac., tb. 

ScrajM and Fragments, ii. .373. 

Sir Humphrey Dav/Vi Com Sol- 
vent, ib. 

Adulterated Vinegar, ib. 

Natural Dentifrice, ib. 

Balsamic Vinegar for Sick Cham- 
bers. ib. 

To Clean and Benovate Velvet, tb. 
Bemovol of Smoko Stains from 
Marble, iii. 19. 

Pumice Paper for Crayon Draw- 
ing. ib. 

Test of Purity of Salad Oil, ib. 

To Bestore Colour of Faded 
Black Ink, ih. 

Why Good Stockings are Marked 
with Coloured Lines, tb. 

To Cleon Coloured Marble, tb. 

To Mend Dishes, ib. e 
To take Ink Stains out^f Point, 
ib. 

To Cleon Alabaster, il>. 

To Clean White Marble, ib. 

Soda Water, iii. 67. 

Natural Otnaments, i?>. 

Yankee Cakes, ib. 
Cucumbex^eopiim for Winter 
Use (German Method)|>(b. 
American Sweet Pickles, ib. 
Hints to keep Flies off Gliding, 

Cure for Scalds ond Bums, tb* 
To^Fmpare Emery Cloth Paper, 

Soapsuds for Manure, ib* 
Modelling Wax, ib. 

Lavender Water,*. 

To Bronae Iron, tb. ^ . 

To make Gntta-peveba Tiisae, 

Bemovlng Ink Stains, ib* 

Cuts for Chopped Bends* Iff* 

* , * 

litkm (Wntsirpn»ef)« 


To CHM on Paper or Tt&sim iiilk 
Leaf<}old.iW 



CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE, 


xxi 


Om iXD EsDi (oontinuedv*. 

How to IPirodaoe & Eicb Oolooi 
on the Swrlace ot Jewellery, ib. 

To l^repore Gold and Silver Ink, 

’'^TQHnanent Morbing Ink for 
Linen, tb. 

How to Produce a Crystalline 
appearance ou Tin Plate, ib. 

Caution about Ivory, ib. 

Jet for Ornaments, ib. 

Gonfe/tionery, ib. 

To mpare Caramel, or Burnt 
Supir, fU. 142. * . 

A Hmt on Baking, ib. 

* Fixe Screens, ib. 

Buckwheat Cake. ib. 

To Preserve Apples in Quarters, 
ib. 

Foots about Glue worth Hnow< 
ing, ib. 

Plaster of Paris for Ho^Uing, tb. 

Paste for Mo<ielling, iii; KiO. 

Fly Poison, ib. 

Copy^g Ink, ib. 

To Prepare Dextrine, or British 
Gum, ib. 

To Make French Indelible Ink, 
ib. 

A Pretty Glass Card-Basket, ib. 

% To Preserve Flowers, iii. 167. 

Decoration of Fans, ib. 

Ciiunp in the Leg, ib. 

To Bemove Grease, iii. 168. 

To Itemove Ink Spots, ib. 

Gum Starch, ib. 

To Cleon Marble, ib. 

To Bemove Dustand Fly Specks, 
ib. 

To Bevive QUdiug ou Picture 
Frames, Ac., ib. 

Tomato Catchup, iii. 179. 

When to buy Candles, ib. 

Discoloured Wax Caudles, ib. 

To Be-japon Old Trays, ib. 

TcfFix chalk and Crayon Draw- 
ings, ib. 

To Make Elder Wine, ib, 

# Bice Broth, %h. 

To Destroy Beetles and Crickets, 

UL 180. • 

T^estroy Flies, ib. 

To Cleaiwil Cans, ib. 

To Wasn^air Brushes, iii. 218. 

To Wash the Hair, ib. 

To Pot Butter, ib. 

To make Aiiquor Bou*bons, tb. 

To distingaish Cotton from 
Linou, ib. 

To keep Flies out of Houses, tb. 

Cherry Tree and Fruit, ib. 

Ifoxel-nut Tree, ib. 

About Blackberries, ib. 

Cherry Brandy, ib. ^ ^ ^ 

Management of a Watch, ill, 
271. 

Inoomlmstible Dresses, ib. 

Why Bog Oak is Black, ib. 

To Bevive Old Writing, ib. 

To Biwvent Fishing Lines Bet- 
ting, ib. 

Bymi^thetio Ink for Post-cards, 
ib. 

Fruit, aud when to Sweeten a 

Fis,#* 

Sometmng about Vegetables, iii. 

283. 

Why Unripe Fruit should not be 
Eaten without being Cooked, 
ib. 

How SmelUng'bottlss axe Filled, 

To Moertai n by Allid whether 
A:^eB are Pure Silver, iii. 

284. 

Obtoiitiiig Fae-similes of En- 
gravings, ib. 

Something about Ho^^. 

Fienoh'Frepanition tor Bemov- 
^OreasTS Oil Stains, ih.^ 

(or She some 


or Stendl Plates, ib. 

of SslthBg Her- 


Oboa ago Ends (c<mtiniied) : 
Westphalia Pickle, ib. 

Pickle for Tongues, ib. 

Hamburg Pickle, ib. 

Mutton tf oms, ib. 

To Restore Fading Flowers, ib. 

To Ascertain whether White 
Fabrics of Wool or Silk have 
been Mixed with Cotton, iu. 
327. 

Ap]de Butter (American), tb. 

To Bemove Stains from Woollen 
Dresses, ib. 

To Bciuove Ink Stains, ib. 

luk on Linen, Calico, or White 
Muslin, ib. 

To Improve Soudy Soils, ib. 

To Remove Grease Smts from 
Dresses (Woollen), Furniture, 
Carpets, Table-cloths, Ac., ib. 

To Bemovo Grease from Silk, 
tb. 

To Remove Port Wine Stains, 
tb. 

To Clean Ladies* Kid Boots, ib. 

Why Potatoes do not always 
keep, ib. 

To WuAh Silk, ib. 

How Saucepans are Enamelled, 
ib. 

French Method of Preserving 
Eggs, iv. 11. 

Blackberry Wine, ib. 

How to Preservo Milk, tb. 

Liquid for Sizing Prints, iv. 23. 

To Make Black-lead Pencils, tb. 

Vamishiug, Hints on, iv. 25 l 

Spiced Salt, iv, 35. 

To Repair Amber Articles, ib. 

To Prevent Broth from Turning 
Sour, ib. 

To Soften the Skin and Improve 
the Complexion, tb. 

What to do with Stale Bread, 
ib. 

How to Preserve Butter, ib. 

To Detect Adulteration of Ar- 
roHnroot, ib. 

To Detect Adulteration in 
Ground Rice, iv. 57. 

Essence of Americsou Cedar 
Wood. ib. 

Decoration in Indelible Ink, ib. 

Transparent Painting, ib. 

About Onuiges aud Lemons, tb. 

Facts wtirth knowing about 
Sweet and Bitter Almonds, ib. 

A Fact about Stale Bread, tb. 

To Stain any Hard Wood to 
Resemble Mahogany, iv. 72. 

To Restoro Plants apparently 
killed hy Frost, iv. 73. 

To Restore to Silk the Colonr 
removed by Acids, ib. 

To Bemovo White Stains on 
Crape, ib. 

To Clean Musty Beer Bands, 
ib. 

To Clean Plate, tb. 

To ascertain wbethor Batter is 
Adulterated^'b, 

To Prepare Black Ink from 
Elderberries, ib. 

Dr. Clark*B Process for Softening 
Hard Water, iv. 84. 

To Clean Doeskin Biding Gloves, 
ib. 

Mokiiig Imitation Leaves, iv. 86 

Why Seeds should be kept Dry, 
ib. 

Germination of Seeds, t7>. 

Laundress’s Starch, iv. 103. 

Steel Pens, Cleaning, ib. 

French Mode of Cleaning Kid 
Glove^ iv. 124. 

Boiled Herrings, ib. 

OU for Watches and Delicate 
Machinery, ib. 

To Clean Decanteiwand Water- 
bottles, ib. ^ . 

LinsM Syrup for Cough, iv. 
129. 

Composition for Cleaning Brown 
Leather, ib. 

To Render Boots and Shoes 
Waterproof, ib. . ^ . 

To Bemovethe Taste of Turnips 
'ftrom Milk, tb. 

Size and Glue, Iv, 143. 

To Repair Tortoise- shell, lb 

Ink for WAtmg on Zina Garden 

|UWs.4b. 


Odds iko Ends (contiausd) t 
Plate Powder (or Silver AxtVcleB, 
ib. 

To Purify Linseed Oil, ib. 
Abemetby Biscuits, ib. 

To Clean Brushes and Painting 
Ponoils, tb. 

Ink for Parchment Labels ib. 

To Whiten Discoloured Pearls, 
iv. 144. 

Liquid Glue fer Fancy Work, tb. 
Removing lukispots from Linen, 
iv. 150. 

(Franch method), ib. 

Easy Way to Clean Silver, ib. 

To Preserve Black Cherries, ib. 
Foots about Barley, iv. 1.55. 

Red Manifold Paper for Em- 
liroidery Copies, tb. 

To Puri^ Neat's Foot Oil, ib. 
Oyster Catchup, for use out of 
oyster season, ib. 

To take Copies of Monumental 
Brasses, ib. 

Fern Work iu Calours, iv. 170. 
Sponge, ib. 

Woolwork on Boskets, ib. 

Picture Screens, ib. 

Why Plants shi>uld be kept out 
of Bedrooms, ib. 

Beech Nuts and Beech Leaves, 
iv. 183. 

A Simjile Fruit-gatherer, ib. 
Cucumbers, ib. 

Almonds, ib. 

Marino Soup for Washing iu Sea 
or other Hard Waters, tb. 
Chilblains, a Remedy for, iv.206. 
Ftimitnre P<>li.sh, tb. 

Cotton Tassel for Upholstery, tb. 
A Galetto (French Cake), ib. 
Vinegar oiuing Digestion, iv. 215. 
The Date, ih. 

Anchovy Salad, ib. 

Aleherry, ib. 

Wash Bell, tb. 

Grapes, ib. 

To Preserve Brood for a Long 
Period, ib. 

Handsome Curtams, Cheap, iv. 
247. 

Impromptu Mousetrap, ib. 
Imitations of Marble, tb. 
Imitations of Armour, ib. 
Fire-grate Onianients, ib. 

To make a Weather-house, ib. 
Boast Lolister, tb. 

Cocoa Nuts, ib. 

Chestnut Wood, iv. 276. 
Water-glas.s aud its Uses, ib. 
Vegetable Marrow, 277, 

Dry Rot, ib. 

Removing Grit from the Eye, ib. 


Cleaning Jewellery, ib. 
How to Deconite Bt4 


Steel, iv. 301. 
Characteristic Wall Decoration 
for a Hall, iv. 302. 

Necessity for Fresh Air, ib. 
Cement for Fastening Brass 
Letters on Gloss, tb. 

Poor Knights, tb. 

Milk Punch, lb. 

Scenteil Necklace for Perfuming 
Clothes m Drawers, ib. 
Lime-juice Lemonade, iv. 320. 

A Cheilp Dish, tb. 

Hint about Churning, tb. 

Treacle Posset, ib. 

Blue Ink, ib 

Ink for Writing on Metal, ib. 
Aluminium Gold, ih. 

To Remove Mud Stains, ib. 

from French Merino, tb. 

To Scour Woollen Clothes and 
Baize, ib- ^ 

To Restore Colour to Wax 
Caudles, iv. 335. 

Paste for RharxKnung Razors, ib. 
German Polish for Furniture, ib. 
Picture-frames Soiled by Flies, 
ib. 

Paint or Tar on the Honda^ ib. 

To Clean Looking-glasses, tb. 

To Remove Stains from Sosilst 
Cloth, ib. 

To Clean Gilt Articles, ib. 

Stains of diland (jfreaseon Floor 
Boards, tb. ^ ^ „ 

CteaoingTettandCofl?eo^^ns,ib. 
Oil St^ns ou Stone andHairbto, 

To keep Koths from Clothofe, A. 


Odds and Evds (continued) i 

To Bendex Pnpw Watevproot, ih. 

Egg Stains ou Silver Spoons, ib. 

Eggs in PuddhigB, ib. 

To make Screws Hold in Soft 
Wood, ib. 

To Prevent Cloth from being 
Spotted by Bain, iv. 336. 

To Remove Ink Stnins froze 
Furniture, ib. 

jBons for Bezuoving Greue 
Stains, tb. 

Artifidal Gold, iv. 848; The 
Colouring of Gold, ib. 

Spruce Beer, ib. 

To Ascertain whether Beds are 
Da^, ib 

How Wood Deoays, ib. 

To Remove Stains from Black 
Cloth, Silk, Ac., ib. 

To Stain Bone or Ivory Red, ib. 

Frenoli Way of Removing Ihk 
Spots from Linen, ib. 

Easy Way to Clean Silver 
Anioles, tb. 

Composition for Cleaning Brown 
Leather, tb. 

To Render Boots and Shoes 
Waterproof, ib. 

Linseed Syrup for Cough, iv. 35^ 

Sage Cream, tb. 

To Preserve Block Cherries, ib. 

Oil for Watches and Delioate MA» 
diinery, iv. 124. 

Cons, To Clean, iii. 180, 

Cloth, To Clean, li. 48. 

Stains, To Remove, iii. 205 1 

iv. 335. 

Optloions* Cemmit, iii. 191. 

Oiunoks as FavzT DAurtziB t 

Orange Pie, iv. 819. 

Orange Sweetmeats, ib. 

Orange-peel Pudding, ib. 

Orange Marmalade, ib. 

Orange and Apple Preserve, ib. 

Orau^ Preserved iu Syrupy 
ib. 

Orange-flower Lozenges for 
Sweetening the Breath, ib. 

Orange Brandy, ib. 

Orangeade, ib. 

Orange Butter, ib. 

Orangeade, ii. 48,219 ; iv. 319. 

Ottomans, i. 877. 

Ovens for Baking Bread (we M» 
CKAWtc, Thb HousnuoAp), 

Ozidiwd Silver, i. 377. 

Oyster Catchup, iv. 155. 

Ozone, Production of, iii. 202: 
Sea-side Air, ib.$ Howto Test 
for Ozone, ib.; Aidiflcial Qsoae, 
ib. 


Packing, ii. 348. 

Page, or Occasional Boy, The (sm 
S xnvAirTS or the Hoose). 
Paint, To Clean, ii. 48. 155. 

for Garden Palings, ii. 103. 

Painting, Hoasehold (ms Me- 
CHAHic, The Household). 

ou Stoneware aud Pottery, an 

Employment for Women, i» 
94. 

Palissy Ware, ImitationB of, Ih 2B7. 
PoniTmlei Case, ii. 150. 

Paper Flower M^iug, i. 198, 264; 
164, 178. 

for CoTTespondenee (Me 

Letter-vnsiters, Hints to). 

— Hanging (sw Maohaeic, Tex 
Household). 

— To Render it Waterproof, iv 
335. 

Fapier-M4ohd Wbtk t Pearl Inlay* 

M^SierofPeiiHi AuromPeMttt 
Sootoh Pearl, iv. 50. 

iv. 88. 

Omamentatlo& el Pmei^Msm, . 

by PnintiDg ahd Gilding, fy. 99. , 
To proAne pl^ Paajj 

unonnd, it* iw* 



GENERAL INDEX. 


'Papier-Hach^ {continv4d ) : ' 

Bright Ollaiug ou Fapier-Maohtf, 
iv. 108. 

Dead Gilding. }7>. i 

Silver Leaf, ir. 109. 

Patterns, ih. 

Gold and Bronze Fowdere, ib. 
Steucihiiig PalLerns, ib. 

Filial YariiisUiug, iv. 110. 
Parolyais, iii. 318. 

Fabasols : . 

Thoir Utility, ii. 318. v 

Eccoutricities of Fashion affect- 
ing their Form and Colour, il. 
Tussore Silk Parasols, ib. 

Colours and Materials, ib, 

Black null White Lace, ib. 

Eom Silk Lined with White or 
Colour, ib. 

Handles and Decorations, ib. 
Parchment Paper, iv. 119. 

Parents uud Children, Duties, Lia- 
bilities, and iiights of (scs Law, 
Housbuold). 

Parian or Carrara Ware, iv. 291. 
Paiasn Law 
C hurchwarden'S, iii. 258. 
Overseers, ib. 

Constable, id. 259. 

KAtlDg, ib. 

Poor Kate, ib. 

Tithes, ib. (ure Law, House- 

UOLD). 

Parliaiiicnt and the Sovereign ; 

their Kr/ht.'i iindDutie.s, i. 111). 
Porlour-Miiiil, The {^ee Sauvants 
OF THE HoL'SE) 

Parocliul Kutes Law, House- 
hold). 

Parquetry, li. 48. 

Paruots • 

SuhiUvisinns of the Family', iv. 
248. 

Habits in Natural State, ib. 
Descriptions, ib. 

Pood, IV. 34<). 

Treatment in IIIucsb, ib. 

Macaw.s, iv. 2W; the Red and 
Blue, ib.i (kigo, iv. 24i9i Food, 
ib.; Price, il. 

Qr^y P.aiTiit-i, tb.; Cages, ib.; 

Price, ib- , Tviod, ib. 

Budgcriuur-, Iroodof, ib. 

Grey Afri*'.ti'. Price of, ^b. ^ 
Amazon, Green, Price of, ib. 
Ceylon, Prioo of, ib. 

Australian Parakeet, Price of, ib. 
Bengal, Price of, ib. 

Oockati^os, Price of, ib.; Great 
White Cockatoo, Crestcil 
Ouclcatoo, iv. 325. 

LoritH, ib. 

P.trikeaU, ib. 

Tom'an<^, ib. 

Macaws, il. 

“ Talking " Parrots, .326. 

Prices of Parrots, Parakooti), 
and Love Binls, ^b. 

Parties ispr Society). 

Paste, Gum, anil Dextrine, ii. 202. 

for Modelling, iii. lOJ. 

— — , Peri>etnal, i. 203, 

Pastilles, Aromatic, iv. 5. 

pATOHWOttK : 

Countonmnes, i- 337. 

Sofa and Ohair-covere, ib. 

Cushions, ib. 

OttomeuM, ih. 

Materials and theii* Colours, i. i 
338. 

Patterns, ib. 

Sewing and Running, it 3. 
Patterns, ib. 

Arrangomeut of Colours, 4, 
f)aUtin.g and Wadding, ib. 

Lining, Ib, 

Sewing Mnoldne, ib. 

Silkg uiiu, ib 

Rest^oriug Failed Colours, 5. 
Borders, ib. 

Pattoruj^uud M aterials, ii. 34, 25. 
Patent Leather Boots, To Polish, 
ii. 352. 

Peoria, Discoloured, To Whites, 
iv. U4. 

, False, ii. 122. 

Pearl White, i. 299. 

Peon, Syrup of, ii. 155. 

Pediculi (LiieL i.lS8. 

PlUlAGir. tttif: _ 

Titles of Nubility, 1.0^; Duke, 
Marquis, ib.; CitfL tb,4 Vie- 


Pebraos. Tux (coatmu«d) ; I 

count, ib.; Boron, tb.; Peer- 
esses; Wives of Peers, and 
Peeresses in their own right, 
ib. 

Peers, Bight of the Sovereign to 
create, i. 110. 

Pencil and Pajior Games, iv. 09. 
Pencils, To Cut, ii. *J))2. 

Penetrating vVounds, i.52. 

Pens (see Quill Pens, Sitcl Pens). 
Ptmper : 

Biuck, iv. 151; Drying the Ber- 
ries, ib.j Value for Digestion, 
ib. 

White Pepper, ib. 

Long Pemiei', tb. 

Cayenne Pepper, ih. 

Bird Peiiocr (Caiisicum fmtes- 
cena), ib. 

Chilies. ib. 

Caxisioine, ib. 

Adulteration, ib. 

Pepper (see Food Supply, Sources 

OF ouu). 

Peramhiilutors : 

Their Advantages and Defects, 
iv. 287. 

Single and Douhle, iv. 288. 
Folding them for Transit, ib. 
Hints to Purchasers of them, 
ih. 

pEBFUHKIiy : 

Orange Oils, iv. 10. 

Ruse Flowers, tb 
Extract of Kopies, ib. 

Patchouli, ib. 

Lemon Oil, ib. 

Marjoram, i\'. 31. 

Narcissus, tb. 

Jonquil, tb. 

Winter Green, ih. 

Garden Rosemary, ib. 

Ca.s.sie. iv. 4e. 

Rosemary, ib. 

Otto of Votiver, ib. 

Pepjiormmt, ib. 

STiearmiut, tb. 

Oil of Cedar, tb. 

Orris Root, tb. 

Violet Flowers, ib. 

VauiUa, ih. 

Sandal Wood, ib. 

Jasmine, ib. 

Elder, ib. 

Cedrat, ib. 

Lavender, ib. 

Bose Geranium, ib. 

Bergamot, ib. 

Preparation of Pomatles, fv. 67. 
Scents, ib. i 

Citrouella, iv. 73; Clove, tb., Ton- | 
quin Beaus, tb., Cassia and 
Cinnamon, ib.; Caraway SeedA, 
ib.; Lemon-grass, ib.; Migno- 
nette, ib.; Lilac, ib. 

Bouquet de la Rcine. or Qttom*.s 
Bouquet, iv. 111. 

Esprit do Bergamotc, ib. 
Fraugipanni, ib. 

Albion Nosogay, ib. 

Eau de Cologne, ib. 

Eau do Mdlisso des Cannes, iv. 
112 . 

Eau Inoomparable, ib. 

Eau d'Eimnt de Myrtle, ib. 

Eau de Mor^chalf^ tb. 

Excelsior Perfume, ib. 

Eau d' Ispahan, ib. 

Eau de l^uquct, ib. 

Eau de Beauty, or Eau. d’El^- 
gance, tb. 

Bouquet d’ Amour, ib. 

Eau d’Ambro, Royal, tb. 

Extrait de Muse, t7>. 

Eau d'Amtirette, tb. 

Esprit d'Orange, ib. 

Lisbon Wator, iv. 127. 

Eau de Portugal, or Portugal 1 
Water, ib. 

Hungary Water, ib. 

Eau de Miol, or Sweet-scented 
Honqy-water, ib. 

Esprit de Primevbre, or Cow- 
slip or Primrose Perfume, ib. 
Esprit de la Reine* ib- 
E^t de JMtttiu, ib. 

Esiirit de Fleurs, ib. 

Odour Sauve, or, Esprit de Sauw>« 
if. 16D. ^ 

Lavender Wattnr, tb.; How tlie 
Common Sort is made» ib. 


I PEitruMERT (continued): 
i Eau do Lavonde et DKille Fleurs, 
io. 

Powder for Sachets, ib. 

Perfumed Vinegar, ib. 

Vinaigro Rosat (Rose Vinegar), 

ib. 

Perquisites of Domestic Servants, 

i. 102. 

Pests, Household i 
Mice: The Common Mouse, iii.l7; 
Dostruction of Mice in Houses, 
ib.; Measures to avoid attract- 
iug Mice, ib.; Cats us Mouse- 
oatohers, ib. ; Fecundity of 
Mice, ih.; Traps, iii. 18; Mr. 
PulUnger’s Trap, ib,; Tho 
Prize Automaton Trail, ib.; 
Mouse Poisoning, ib.; Dustriic- 
tiou of Mice in Dairies, iii. 33 ; 
in Barns, ib.; in Granaries, ih.; 
Com Stacks, ib. 

Petunia, i. 113. 

Photographs, Caro of (see Pic- 
tures. The Care or). 
Photography, as on Occupation for 
Women, i. 94, 

Pbotoobapuy : 

To make Camera and Appurten- 
ances, ill. 105; iv-. 305; Ca- 
mera Stands, iv. 152 ; Lenses, 
tb.; Baths, ib.; Dipper, iv. 153 ; 
Gyrating, or Dork Boom, ih.; 
Plate Boxes, tb.; Printing 
Frames, ib.; Glass Plates, ib.; 
Scales and Weights, ib.; Plato 
Holder, ib.; Levelling Stand, 
iv. 154 : Porcelain Dislies, tb.; 
Glass Funnel, ib.; Graduateii 
Glass Measures, ib.: Hydro- 
meter, ib. : Bottles (Wide and 
Narrow Mouths) ,t6. : Collodion 
Bottle, ib.; Horn Pincers, ih.; 
Glas.s Stirring Rods, ib.; Velvet 
for Focussing, ib. 

Chemicals, iv. 164; Collodion, 
tb.; Cr.ipiness, ib,; Nitrate of 
Silver, tb.; Test for Purity, 
iv. 165; PyrogalUc Add, ib. : 
Frotosul]>Imte of Iron, tb.; I 
Citric Acid, ib.; Hyposulphate i 
of Soda, ir, 160 ; Kaolin, ib.; I 
Chloride of Gold, ib. | 

How to take a Photograph,! v.239; | 
Choice of Subject; ib.; Choice \ 
of Light, tb.; Focussing, ib ; | 
Cleaning the Plato, 240 ; Coat- ; 
ipg the Plate, iv. 241 ; Setisi- 
tisiug and Exposure, 242 
The GelatiDe Process, iv. 305. 
Pickling (see Brine). 

Pickled Meat, i. 97, 98. 

Picnics (see SociExy). 

Pictures, The Care of; 

Value uud Nature of Pictures, ii. 
51. 

lujnry from Dust and Damp, ib. 
Oil Paintings, ib. 

Van Eyck, and other Early 
Painters, ih. 

Paintings on Panel and Cauvos, 
ii.52. 

Re-lining Pictures, ib. 

Injury from Heat, ib. 

Light, its Effect on Pictures, ih. 
Their Protection by Glu«s, ib. 
Glazing of Pictures, ii. 128. 
^ctnre Cleaning.'tb. 

Dusting and Polishing, ih. 
Removing Spots and Discolora- 
tion, ii. 331. 

Photographs, ii. 377. 

Photograph Frames and Albums, 

ih. 

DaguerreotypeSi ib. 

Picture Frames, To Clean, iii 
233. 

Picture Screens, iv. 170. 

Pie-crust, i. 54. 

Pies, Savoury : 

Bride Pie, iv. 192. « 

Pork and .^ide Pie. ib. 

Lamb and (Junmit Pic, tb. 

Rabbit Pie, tb. 

Ham Fie, tb. 

Hare Pie. tb. 

Herring 'Fie* ib. * 

Lumber Piejfl». 

Dartmouth. Fie^ ib. 

Dowlet Fie, ib. 


Pies, Savoury (continued); 

MaiTow Pie, ib. . 

Potato Fie, tb. 

(another way), ib. 

Paste for Meat or Fruit Pies, ibw 
Rich Paste for Pastries, ibr->-i'« 
Excellent Fuff Paste, ih. 

White Puff Paste, tb. 

PXOROKS ; 

The Keeping of, iii. 39. 

Native Wild Pigeons, tb. 

Origin of Domesticated^ Breeds, 

Turtle Dovee ib. ^ 

Stock Dove, tb. 

Blue Rock, ih. 

Natiure and Habit of Tame 
Pigeons, ib. 

Dove Cot, iii. 40, 41. 

Pigeon Boxes, ib, 

St&dard Pigeon Boxes, iii 150. 
Stocking Dove Cot, ih. 

To distinguish Age and Sex, tb. 
Food, iU. 151. 

Diseases, ib.; Canker, ib.; Me- 
grims, tb.; Wot Roup, lb.; Dry 
Roup, tb.; Atrophy or Wnst- 
iiig, ib.; Lameness, tb.; DifH- 
culty of Moulting, ib. ; Pari- 
sites, tb. 

The Various Breeds of, iii. 166 ; ^ 
Carrier, ib.; Tumbler, ib.; Al- 
nvmd Tumbler, ib. ; Qfhor 
Tumblers, ib.; The Horseman, 
ib.; Dragoon, ib. ; Leghorn 
Runt iii. 167 ; Trumpeter, ib . ; 
Laugher, tb.; English Pouteror 
Pouting HorsemaUiib.; Parisian 
Pouter, ih. ; Dutch Cropper, 
tb.; Fautail, or Brood-taiietl 
Shaker, tb.; Arcliangel. ib.: 
Jiicobite, also kuown at the 
Carnmhiu, Jock, or Buff, ib.; 

I Turbit, ib.; Owl, ib.; Nim, tb.; 

I Barb, ih.; Mahomet, ib.: Si>ot, 
tb ; Magpie, tb.; Helmet, tS. 

Pios: 

Chief English Breeds, ii. 119. 
Objects and Mode of Breeding, 
lao. * 

Berkshire Breed, ih. 

Essex Breed, ib. • 

Yorkshire, ii. 121. 

Ouiiilierhind, ib. # 

Windsor, or Prince Albert's 
Brood, tb. 

HouHing, Bi'eeding, imd Boating 
of, ii. 193. ^ 

Proper Cousinictiou of Pig- 
geries, tb. 

Management of Boars, i7>. 

Their Savage uud Dangerous 
Nature, tb. 

Feeding of Sows, ib. 

NoHe-riniis to i>revent Moot- 
ing,'* if 194. 

Feeding of Store Pigs, tb. 

Breeding of Pigs; Management 
of the Sow, ih. 

Maladies of Young Pigs, tb. 
Scouring, ib. » 

Caunibal Propensities of Sows, 
ib. 

Food of Young Pise, ib. 

Weaning Pigs, ii. 195. 

F^d^, Killing, aiid^Curlng, 

Fattening Figs, ib. 

Boors, ib. 

Sows, ib. 

Feeding-styes, ib. 

Different Kinds of Food, ib. 

C leansing 0 # Fig-styes, il. 

Chemistry of Pig-feediwfe. 
Economical Results of Fatten- 
imi, ib. 

Killmg and Dressing Pitfs, tb. 
Curing Figs for Bacon, fb. 

PUos, t 39, &7. 

Pipeclay u Washing Clothes, ii. 
155. 

PlthBox^il.62. 

PJaistersTor Dome8t4o Use, VahiB ^ 
oL iv. 851- 

— Neuralgia, ib 

— Pulmonary Affectiona, ik 

—— TumottfSt »b. 

— -py8iH!ipiia.ib. 


-8Bwais,a. 
- Nausea, tb. 



CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Hsisteni for Hoopiug<coug1it ib, 

— — Bad Legs, ib. 

— — Sorea, ib. 

—— Bheumatism, ih, 
^—-^xunbago. ib. 

au’l Blioumatiam, iv. 

,288. 

— To Baisd Biisster.^, ib. 
——Headaches, Colds, &c., <b. 

— Corns, ib. 

Cuts and Abrasions, ib. 

Ct^o, Dyspepsiii, Flatulence, 

anjf Tumours, 

— Issues, ib. 

— Galbanum, for Bickets, Gk>uty 
‘ and Bheumatlc Joints, Scrofu- 
lous Tumours, &c., iv. :i58. 

— Defensive or Strapping, ib. 

— Mahy's, for In&inuvl or Exco- 
riated Surfaces, ir. 35d. • 

— ■ Mercurial, for Glandular En- 
largemeuts, Liver Complaints, 
Ac , ib. 

— Morn.'ion’s Adhesive, for 
Biugworni, ih. 

— Mtistaiv1,for Facial Neuralgia, 
Sore Throat, and Painful 
Joints, -ib. 

— Opium, for Local Pains, ib. 

— Oxide of Iron, for Weakness 
I of the Joints, Muscular Bu- 

luxation, Ac., ib. 

— Allcook’ B Porous, for Sciatica, 
&c., lb. 

— Bopers Boyal Bath, for 
Bowel Complaint, ib. 

— Soap, for Abrasions, Excoria- 
tion 3, and Soft Corns, ib. 

— Anti-Astlmiidio, ib. 

— Stm-y's, ih 
— — Stiniubiiit, lb. 

Mu-stard Leaves, ib. 

Plants v'nip’.oyod iu Perfumery (sea * 
PEnrcMxiiY;. ! 

—r Poisonous Poisonous 
Tuvntsi. 

PloBtor, Casting iu (ser Casting in 
Plartter). 

A— of Paris, iii. lit?. 

Work Decoration, id. 218. 

Plni^eriiig (srr Mtcfixiric, Tbs 
Housbhold). 

Plate, To aoiiu, ii. 122 ; iv. 73. 

— PowttSr for Silver Articles, iv. 
113. 

PleurisT, iv. M. 

Point liiuA Paper Fly-cages, li. 
252. 

PoiST Lace Work : 

HatcrialB and Instruments for, 

i.225. 

Point, Moilem. i, 280. 

Mode of Working, tb. 

Pattern in Spanish Point Trefoil, 

i. 281. 

Spanish Point Loop, i. .356, 357. 
Biuids and Cotton, i. ;'58. 

Border for a Pocket Haudker- 
Chief, ii.m 

Derign for Lamp or ConcUo 
Shade, ii. 276, 277. 

Design for a Mary Stuart Cap, 

ii. 292, .361. 

Autiqu^esign for Pocket Hand- 
ker#ief Boj^er, iii. 20, 21. 
Toilette Cn.shiou ^over, iii. 53. 
Ends for a White Mnsliu Tie, 

iii. 85. 

Bfuinetr, Screen for, iii, 153. 

Lamp Shade, ib. 

Drawing-room Omament* ib. 
Design for Sofa ^uehion, iii. 

rr^^iuea Stitch, ib. 

Turkish Point, ib. 

Pelerine Collar, ill. 200 
Design for a Collar, iii. 241. 
Design for PaTosol Cover, iii. 
279.285,223. 

Instructions for Making it. ib. 
Pdikoii^ Wotuids, i. 51. 

i. 

Pmimini, Benvedies for* ib. 
PotaMringliy Leaden Cisterns, with 
TS55o4^iii 350. 

Plab3s op Wild or 

fipamsm. 

,WUd Parsley, or Water Drop- 
iroft, iii, 22. 

Wrter Beittdook, Of Cowbone, 
Si. i00> 


POIBOBOUB Plants (centinuod) : 

^ Common or Largmr Celandine, 
ib. 

Common Meadow SaiSron, ib. 

Wolf’s-Baues, ib. 

•Bauebeny, ib. 

Sumach, tb. 

Deadly Hight-shode, iii. 101. 

Woody USTight-sbode, ib. 

Garden Bight-shadi^ ib. 

Fool's Parsley, or Lesser Hem- 
lock, ib. 

Thoi-n Apple, ib. 

Henbane, tb. 

Wild Lettuce, ib. 

Smallage, ib. 

Common Hemlock, ib. 

Foxglove, iii. 102. 

Bear's Foot, ib. 

Water Fig-wort, ib. 

Savin Tree, ib. 

Common or White Briary, ib. 

Spurge, ib. 

Mercury, ib. 

White Hellebore, ib. 

Population and Food, Belative 
Statistics of, i. 97. 

Porcelain (««o China and Sione- 
wabe). 

Pork (BceOHKMisTUT, Household ; 
CuoKEKY; Food; and Mar- 

XETINO). 

Portmanteaus and Travelling Bags, 
iv. ,351 ; Materials : Basil 
(sheei>-slan), Cowliide, Mo- 
rocco (prepared goat - skiu). 
Pig-skin, American Leather- 
cloth, Sail-cloth, Soale-bourd, 
ib.; EmuneUed Leather, ib.; 
Bailwoy Hand-bags, iv. 352; 
Prices, ib. 

Port Wine Stains, To Bemove, iii. 
327. 

! PosTAOR Stamps : 

The (Collection of, iii. 4. 

Geographical and Historical In- 
formation gained in Coiloctiug, 
ib. 

Knowledge of ForeignCurrencies 
gained in CoUectmg, tb. 

Albums, iii. 19. 

Biding the Hobby of Collection 
too Hard, ib. 

How to avoid Deception iu Spe- 
cimens, ib. 

Stamp Forgeries, iii. 50. 

Stamp Watermark, ib. 

Fixing in Album, ib. 

Malr^dy Envelope, ib. 

American Stamps, ib. 

Potato, The : 

Its Introduction into Great Bri- 
tain, iii. 238. 

Its Native Soil, ib. 

Origin of its English name. ib. 

Its Introduction into France, ib. 

Its Introduction into Ireland, ib. 

W. T. Andrew Knight on the 
Potato, iii. 239. 

Potato Flour, it. 

Mealy and Waxy Potatoes, ib. 

Brandy mode from Potatoes, 
ib. 

How to Grow Potatoes, ib. 

How to Cook them. iii. 25U. 

Count Bumford's Directions, ib. 

The Potato SauceiJim, ib. 

Scottish Way of Boilhig, ib. 

Irish Way w Boiling, ib. 

Lanoashi^ Way of Dressing Po-, 
tatoes, iii. iS. 

To Fry Potatoes, ib. 

Potato BaBs, ib. 

Potato Flour, ib. 

Boasted Potatoes, ib. 

Baked Potatoes, ib. 

Potatoes, Foroed (J^reneh Me- 
thod), ib. 

Stnflea, ib. 


En Salads ib. 

Trififn. 4 

Potato Cake, ib. 

laMoltrad'HOtel. ib. 

German Method of Frying, ib. 
Potato Puddings, ib. 

— Bzei^ ib. 

— Cheese (Bexan Method), ih. 

m ' 

— Beer.ib. 

^ fe« Pots2[0#i| ib. 


Potato, Tub (centiaued): 

Cexteuil Bnlheax, another Sub- 
stitute ib. 

Potato xeaet, ib. 

(S(^ Coonnv; Food Supply, 
SouBCBS op our. 

Poultry : 

Houses and Buns, i. 90. 

Feeding and General Manage- 
ment of Adult Fowls, i. 46; 
Effect of Food on the Produc- 
tion of Eggs, i. 47 ; Barley and 
Oats, ib.} Buckwheat, i. 48 ; 
Animal and Green Vegetable 
Food, ib.; Water, ib.; Lime, 
Mortar, and Burnt Oyster- 
sheUs. ib. 

Incubation of, i. 95 ; Selection 
of Eggs, tb.; Sheds, Nests, and 
Buns, i. 96; Cochins, Brahmtts, 
Dorkius, and Game Hens, as 
Mothers of Chickens, i. 95, 98 ; 
Hatching-nest, i.l21; Cleansing 
and Care of the Hen, ib.; White 
Cochin China Fowls, ib.; Eggs 
and Feathers, i. 122 ; Prodt of 
Foultiy-keei)ing, ib. 

The Bearing and Fattening of 
Chickens, i. 145 ; the Coop for 
Ueu and Chickens, ib.; Food 
for Chickens : Oatmeal, Bread- 
crumbs, and Hard-boiled Eggs, 
Bran, Oats, Buckwheat, Oreeu 
Food, ib.; Buckwheat Meal, 
i. 168; Indian and Barley Me il. 
ib.; Green Food, tb.; Cramming 
Cliickens for Killing, ib. 

> Mode of Killing Fowls, i. 16S; 

I Plucking and Drawing, ib. 

Bouen and Aylesbury Ducks, i. 

I 169; Muscovy Ducks, tb.j Call 
pucks, tb.; East Indian, or 
Buenos Ayres Black Duck, ib. -, 

I Cayuga, or Block Duck of 

America, tb.; Bearing of Duck- 
lings, tb.: Danger to them from 
Bats, ib. 

Geese,!. 169: Gray or Toulouse 
tb.; White or Embden, ib.; 
Cross Breeds, i. 170 1 Eggs and 
Incubation, tb.; Bearing of 
(flings, tb. 

Turkeys, i. 217 ; Breeding, Bear- 
ing and Feeding of Turkey 
Clucks, ib.; Norfolk and Cam- 
bridge Turkeys, 1. 218. 

Guinea Fowl, i. 218 ; Incubation 
and Bearing of Chickens, ib. 

Diseases of Poultry, i. 218; Lo.ss 
of Feathers, ib.; Bonp, ib.; 
Diarrhoea, ib,; Soft Eg^, tb.; 
Insect Vermin, ib. (see Oooecbv: 
P'ooD Supply, Sourcrs of 
our ; and MARKETiNe. 

Pottery, Pointing on, i. 94. 

Prawns, i. 105. 

Precedence, Tables of; Men, ii. 
46 ; Women, ii. 60. 

Preserved Meat, Importation of, i. 
97. 

Prices of Meav; Statistics, i. 97, 08. 

Princr Consort, his Position and 
Privileges, ii. 110. 

PRINCES AND PRINCESSES, BOYAL 

($ee Court Manual). 

Prints, To Mount, ii. 156. 

, To Varnish, ii. 183. 

Professions, Mode aed Expense 
OP Entebino the, iv, 47. 

The Bor, iv. 47 ; Forms and 
Examinations, tb.; Keeping 
Terms, ib.; Lectures, tb.; 
Beading in Chombeis, tb.; 
Siieoial Pleaders, Convey- 
ancers, and Barristers, tb. ; 
General Examination, iv. 48; 
Call to the Bar, tb. 

Medicine: Preliminary Exami- 
nations at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons, iv. 127 } Preliminary 
Examinations at the Society of 
Apothecaries, iv. 128 ; Pr^uni- 
nary Examinations at the Uni- 
versity of London, ib.; Medical 
Ck>Utt(^Loiidon,ib^ Beristra. 
tioxt'of CertiA^te, tb.; Exomi- 
sattons tot Diidomas, iv. 129 ; 
First Examination at the 
Boyal CoBege of Surgoous, 
Study requtm byFbwmintrt, 
Attendance at L^nw 
and Hospital, «b.i Study and 1 


PBorBBsxoNS, Mode and IBxpsNkn 
or EnteeiNO the (oontinusd): 
Praotlee, ib.} Diploma and 
Fees, ib.; Diplomas of a Licen- 
tiate of Mlairifery, ib,{ Begu- 
lations of the Sodety of 
Aimthecarles for Diplomas, 
ib.; Bejootion of Candidates, 
iv. 190; Fees for Hospitm 
Study and Practice, ib. : Begia^ 

^ tration under the Medicai- 
Act, ib. 

Mining Engineers, iv. 100; Coal- 
mine Eugineering, ib.; Small 
outlay for enteri^, ib.; The 
Premium, ib.; Under the 
•‘Viewer," ib.; Duties in first 
Tears, ib.; Storting in the Pro- 
fession, tb.; a Besident Viewer, 
ih. 

Prolapse of the Bowel, i. 287. 

Promissory Notes Law, 

Household). 

Property, Beal and Personal (««« 
Law, Hous esold ) . 

Prune Tisane, ii. 47. 

Pumice Paper for Crayon Drawing, 
iii. 19. 

Pumice-Stone Fires, iv. 38. 


Quicklime, Injuries from, 1. 154. 
(^usKN Bbonakt, Queen Consort. 
Queen Dowager ; their Posi- 
tion and I'rlvilegM, 1. 110. 
Queen Victoria^ Her Majesty*# 
Household m England sm 
S cotland, ii. 78. 

Quill Pens : 

Cleam^ and Preparing Quills^ 

Diffi^ut Qualities, ib. 

Machines for Cutting Pons, ib. 
Quill Nibs, tb. 


Babbit Keeping, iii. 24: 

As an Industw, ib. 

Economy of Kseping, ib. 

Housing, ib. 

Necessity of Cleanliness, iii. 25 

Feeding, tb. 

Diseases, ib. 

Snuffles, ib. 

Liver Complamt, ib. 

Varieties, m. 81, 

Ears, tb. 

Colours., ib. 

Crossing of Wild and Tome 
Breeds, ib. 

Breeding, ib. 

Bailway Tranrit, Efitoot of its Far 
duties on Domestic Service, 
i.l02. 

Bancidity in Fat: How to Ee- 
move, iU. 347. 

I Bank and Fashion (see Court 
Manual). 

Baapbony Vinegar, ii. 47. 

Bates and Taxes (sea Law House- 
hold). 

Bats, Danger to Ducklings from, 
1.109. 

Bazobb ; The Beard, Seavino, 
Basoes, &o., iv. S3. 

The Baser, and Method of Ap- 
plication, ib. 

SelectilOtt and purchasing of 
Bason, ib. 

Stropping, Sharpening, and Put* 

sirop US, 33S. 

Basor Paper, tb. 

Basor Strop Paper, tb. 

The Hone, tb. 

Befrigerators (m« lo^ 

Belapsing Fever, i. 296. 

Bamovino PuawiTUEB (me Furni- 


ture, 

Betention of Urine, i. 2W, 
Bhenmatiu Few: Causes,^ 
Treatment, fr. 141 



MXk* 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Blkeunaiimii iy. 102. 

. ^ Plattt ft Oereal Ozbm, It. 205. 
Aa ft ib. 

Bice Gathering, ib. 

Bengal Bice, ib. 

Pfttna Bice, ib. 

CoroJina, ib. 

Jndige^bility of Bioe, ib. 

How to Cook, ib. 

Bioe Flour, ib. m 

Bice Broth, hi. 179. 

BxDivo jLNn BJuyiHO (sm Hobbi, 
The). 

Bidimo roB Ladiks : 

Bulea for Good Biding, iii. 306. 
l>ress : the Hahit, Biding Trou- 
eers. Boots, Belts, Huts, iii. 
809. 

The Biding-whip, ih. 
Acooutreiuvuts of the Horse, ib. 
Mounting, ib. 

The Beins, ib, 

AdJuftiiDg the Hobit, Hi. 333. 
Manipolatiou of the Beins, ib. 
Scouring n Perfect Seat, tb. 
Walking, ib. 

Turning the Horse, ib. 

Trotting, iv. 18. 

Sntifflo and Curb, ib. 

Cantering, iv. U. 

Leaping, tb. 

Standing and Flying Leap, ib. 
Opening of Gates, tb. 
Bestiveness ond Buuning away, 
iv. 15. 

Shying, iv. 36. 

Stumbling, ib. 

Kicking, tb, 

Bismounting, tb. 

Bigor, i. HA 

Bings : To get a Tight Bing off the 
Finger, ii. 352. 

lUngworm (we MsnioxirB, Do- 
mestic). 

Boaet Lobster, iv. 247. 

Bockwork in Gardena, iv. 115. 
Boses, Bri^h, Otto of, iii. 133; 
To make it, ib. 

Bouen Ducks : their Plumage and 
Quality os Food, 1. 169. 

Botal Family; the Prince of 
Wales and other Princes and 
Princesses, i. 223 ; ii. 282. 
Botal Mahriaoes, i. 223. 
Buptures, 1. 63. 286. 

Bustio Chains for Garden Decora- 
tion, os used in HoUiumI and 
Belgium, iii, 349. 


Satopat Pies (continttsd) : 
Marrow Pies, tb. 

Potato Pie, ib. ^ _ - 

Paste for Meat or Fruit Pies, tb. 
Bich Paste for Pasties, ib. 

Puff Paste, tb. 

White Puff Paste, tb. 

Alinond Paste for Crackling 
Crust, ib. 

Saws, To Sharpen and Temper, ii. 
163. 

Saxo- Weimar Belted Shawl, ii. 251. 
Scalds, Cure for, iii. 57. 

Scarlatina, i. 186. 

Scarlet Fever, i. 186. 

Scented Necklace, iv. 302. 

Schools of Art, Toocherships in; 
A Source of Employment for 
Women, i. 9<4. 

Scotch Dishes, iv. 296. 

Haggis, ib. 

Hotch Potoh, iv. 333. 


Minced Gollops, tb. 
Broso, Fat, Kail ai 


!ail and Pan Kail, 


St. Vitus* Douce, iv. 178. 

Salad 01), Test of Parity of, iii. 19. 
Salmon os Food, i. 08. 

Salt, iii. 246. 

Its Coustltation, ib» 

Table Salt, ib. 

Bay Salt, k 
Bock Sa1t,1n>. 

As a remedy for Sprains and 
Bruises, ih, 

Saueopaus, Sanitary, iii. 133. 
SAViires Bakxs, iv. 290; Various 
kinds of, tb.; Ordinary or Com- 
mon, ib. 

Post Office Savings Banks, iv. 
317 $ Hegulationa, ib.; Advan- 
tage of the System, iy. 818. 
f MfUiary Savings Banka, ib. 
Sayings Banks for Seamen, tb.; 
TMir Buies and Begxdaikms, 
tb. 

SiATOUHT PfEB, iv. 367. 

Bride Pie. tb. 

Pork and .i^ple Pie, ib. 

TAm h and Currant Fie, ib. 
Babbit Pie, ib. 

Horn Pie, tb. 

Hare Fie, tb. 

Herring Pie, ib. 

Lumber Fie. ib. 

Dartmoi^ Fie, ib. 

Dowlet FSe, ib. ^ « 

Potato and SansagO’meaf PSe, ib. 
Ibuihed Potato Pie, ib. 


Sea-side Ahussments (continued} : 
MackenelLine, it 254 ; To make 
a Twisted Hair Line, ib.: Pre- 
servation of Lines, tb.; Brood- 
ing, ib. 

Soa-water, Analysis of, i 105, 

Sca-weed, 1. 105. 

SeA‘Wsbi) 8 : Howto Observe, Dse, 
and Preserve tliem, ii, 161. 

Fuci, Alg», and Confer vee, ib.; 
Their value as Manure for As- 
paragus and Strawberry Beds, 


Sheep's Head Broth, ib. 

Scotch or Barley Broth, ib. 

Porridge, ib. 

Cock-o-Leekie and Leek Por- 
ridge, iv. 341. 

Pancakes for Tea, ib. 

Oat Cokes, tb. 

Scones, ib. 

Barley Meal Scones, ib. 

Potato Scones, ib. 

Breakfast Scones, ib. 

Scotch Christmas Bun, tb. 

Short Bread, ib 

Scouring Boards, ii 00. 

ScrapB and Fragments, ii. 373. 

Scrap Books (Me Souvenirb}. 

Scrap Jars, iii. 292. 

Soreen-makiiig. i. 129. 

Screen of Tvy, Portable, ii. 341. 

Scurvy, iv. 162. 

Sea Anemones, i. 106. 

Ska Batuieo, i. 62. 

Sea Water and Fresh Water 
Bathing, ii 211. 

Cold, Tq[)id, and Warm Water 
Bathing, tb. 

Time and Temperature for Bath- 
ing, ib. 

Mode and Effects of Bathing and 
Swimming, ii. 212. 

Effecsts of Sea Bathing on Young 
Children and Delicate Persons, 
ib. 

Diseases, Special, Benefited or 
Increa^ by Sea Bathii^, ii. 
218. 

Sco-air, Advantages and Disod- 
vtuitages of, ii. 214. 

Sealing-wax Onuunents in Imita- 
tion of Coral, Ivory, Jet, and 
Cameos, ii. 1. 

Seausto-wax, How to Make : 

Common Hard Bed, ii. 20. 

Black, ib. 

Hard Green, ib. 

Bine, tb. 

— Yellow, ib. 

Purple, ib. 

Variegated, tb. 

Sealing-wax with Gold Speckles, 
ib. 

Scented Sealing-wax, tb. 

SEA-iXDB AMVSEMEKTB ; 

Various Classes of Marine 
Animals, ii. 231. 

Shells and Shell Work. ii. 231, 
355; Arrangement of Sbelhi, 
ib.: A Pari our Ornament, ib.; A 
Shell Basket, ib.; Shell Work- 
box, ii. 350. 

Collecting Shells, ii. 284, 

Towing • nets for Collecting 
Shells, ib. 

Dredging as a meaina of CoUeot- 
ing Shells, ib. 

Cleansing and Preserving Shells, 

Sliell OmameatSt ib. 

Bed-room Ornaments ib. 

Fastening on the SbeBs, ib. 

To make Card or Mm^XHard 
Boxes lor prsamentatioa with 
Shells, U. m 

Toole and Appirntns for the 
NatnsnBst, tb. 

Sea Fishing, ii. 288: Lixiei, ib-i 
HandJhue, ib.; make a 


“Dulse," “Irish Moss,'* and 
“ Laver" as food, ib. 

“ Tong," an Extemporised 
Barometei*, IL 162. 

GuU-weed, ib. 

Soa-poppy, ib. 

CoUectiug and Preserving Sea- 
weed, ib. 

Seed Boxes, ii. 62, 

Seeds, Germination of, iv. 84. 

I .Why they sliould be kept Dry, 

I iv. 84. 

Sbhvaets or thk House ; 

The General Servant, i, 147 ; Her 
Duties and Work: Sweeping 
and Cleaning ; hed-moking, 
tb. 

The Cook, i. 170: Her Duties 
and Qualifications, ib.; Tho 
Kitchen Fii‘e, ib.: Boiustlng 
Meat, tb. ; Gravies, i. 171; Boast- 
ing Poultry and Haras, ib.; 
Close Stoves and Kitcheners; 
“Boosting in the Oven," ib.; 
Boiling, tb.; Boiling Fish, ib.; 
Frying, tb.; Use of Lard, 
Dripping, Oil, and Butter for 
Frying, tb.; Broiling, ib.; Tho 
Gridiron, ib.; Stfjck-iiot, i. 172 ; 
Keeping Provisions, tb,; Care 
of Kitchen Utensils, ib. 

The Housemaid: Her Duties 
and Qualifications, i. 221 ; 
Health, Drasa, ana Temper, 
tb.; Sweeping and Dusting, 
i. 222 ; Scrubbing, ib,; Cleaning 
Grates, ib. : Brass and Copper, 
ib.; Omolu, ib.; Lacquered 
Work,ib.; Marble, tb.; Washing 
Glass, tb.; Cleaning Oil Cloth, 
p .j^ aint, ib.; Paper-hangings, 

The Parlour Maid, L 268 ; Duties 
and Qualifications, ib.; Answer- 
ing the Door, ib.; Waiting at 
Table, tb.; Breakfast, tit.; 
Luncheon, tb.; Dinner, ib.; 
Serving Wine and Beer, 269; 
Dessert, ib.; Tea, ib.; Sai>per, 
ib. 

The Pag^ or Occasional Boy, i. 
395 : His Duties and Qualifi- 
cations, tb.; Cinder- wring. 
Knife and Boot Cleaning, ib.; 
Patent Boot-holder, tb. ; Patent 
Leather Boota, i. 306 ; Black- 
ing, ib.t Knife*cl*>axung Ma- 
chines, tb.; Plate Gleaming, ib.; 
Plated Arricles. ib.; Window 
Cleaning, tb.; TnmmingLamiw, 
tb.; Wowing Glass, ib.; Brush- 
ing Clothes, tb. 

The Lady’s Maid, i. 363; Her 
Duties andQualificarions.i.363, 
804 ; Discretion and Modesty, 
i 363; Gratuities, tb.; Visiting 
with her Mhttem, ib.; Honesty 
i. 864; Perquisites, Cast off 
Dresses, ib.: Dress, tb.; Dress- 
making, Millinery, Hair-dress- 
ing, ib ; The MlstveM* Ward- 
rote, ib.; Shoes, Boots, Furs, 
Laoes, and Dtesaee, ib.i To 
Cleatt Trinkets, li. 13 ; ToWash 
Hair, tb.s To Wash Hair 
Brushes, ib.; Pomatum for the 
Hair, ib.; To Bemove Greftse 
Spots fromSilk,il.l4 ; To Sdevlve 
BWk Silk, ib.i To Keep Silk, 
ib.: To Cbaa Kid Gloves, ib.; 
To Clean Tweed (Both Cloaks, 
and other Woollensi ib.j To 
(Bean V^te Satin Shoes, ih; 
deaning the Teeth, ib.; Artifi- 
cial Teeth, ib.; Ftnger Noils, 


SsRVAiTTg Of House (soutkMI) t 
Ptocees of Washing, ib.; White 
Linen, Coloured Thingik Fhu^ 
nel 0 ,and Woollens, ih; ‘^Hang- 
ing Out,'*ii.51 ; Washiu Sto^-^ 
Inga and Books, 148 ; IbWIs 
Starch, ii. 144; ^*Glenfleld 
Patent Starch," “Austra- 
lian Satin Glaxo Starch," ih$ 
Ironing, tb.; Goffering, ii. 181 ; 
Mottling, ib.} Gotting-np Lace, 
ib.; Clear Starchiw, 1. 182. 
Nurse and Nursery Maid ii. 182 ; 
Duties anil Quoliflcati’ms, ib.; 
Out-door Exercise and' Beorea- 
tion of Children, ib,; Best ouu 
Sleep, ib.} Dolls and Toys, ii. 
183; Dishes of Children, ii, 
246 ; Indioations of Pain, tb.; 
Bress of a Nurse, tb. 

Occasional Help, lii. 26: Char- 
womw, iii. 27 ; Needlewomen, 
ib.; Sweeps, tb.; Dustmen, tb,; 
Bamoneur Company, tb.; Giv- 
ing away Fig-wash, ib. 

Serviettes. Foldiug : 

Crown Pattern, iii. 197. 

Flower, ih. 

Coniuoop^ia, tb. 

Cocked Hat, ib. 

Btiskei, ib. 4 

Dahlia, tb. 

Mitre, ib. 

Shell, iii. 220. 

Victoria Begio, ib. 

Easy Way of Folding, ib. 

A Chestnut Pocket, lii. 2U. 
Pocket, ib. 

Pyramid, ib. 

Tulip, tb. 

Tiara, iii 222. 

Pair of Slippers, ib. 

Helmet, ib. 

Fan, ib. 

Sbvres China, Imitations o£ il 
257. 

Sewing Machine, i. 116. 

Shavieo (gee Baeous) ; 

Hot ana Cold Water, iv. 58. ^ 

Pramuing the Beurd, ib. 

Holding thff Bnzor, iv. 50. «d 
T enderness of the Skin, ib. 

Soaps for Shaving, 

Shaving Paste, ib. 

Shells, Collecting (ace Sea-side 
Amusements). 

Shell Fish (mo FoCb SurPLT* 
SouncBS or onu). 

Shingles, i. 157i iv. 52. 

SuiRT-MAXixa : 

Home-made and Shop-mado 
Shirts, iii. 328. 

Patents for Cuttiug Shirts, ib. 
Dress Shhrts, ill- 3i^9. 

Direcrious for Making a Shirt, 
ib. 

Fancy and Flannel Shirts, Sii.880. 

Shiverings. 1. 42. 

Shoes/^^tta Peroha for Mend- 
ing. i. 214. 4 

Shoes (ms Boots and Shoes). 

Shrimps, 1. 105. 

Sickness, i. 42. 

Siox Boom and Nurse^^ 

Sanitary Principles, iv.170. 
Furniture, ib. 

Air and Warmth, ib. 

Fireplace, ib* 

VentOatton and Cleanliness* Im 
80. 

Order and Decoration^ ib. 
Flowers, ilu 

Avoidance df Excitf mentglk 
Cookery for the Sick, iv. 90, 

Beef Tea, ib. 

Mutton Chops, Boiled end 

So^^^F^^'aad Boiled, iv. H. 
Poultry and Joints, ib. 

Snrgioff Cookery, Jr- 110. 
Poiutioes— Lineoud Meal, Bmn,** 

(SoSSi^'^^tloM and 

SSr|SSSi.i^iL ib. • 

Local Vapour Barii, (h 
lieechingi ib. 
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gtag IWoa AJTD Nosav («»iM»u#A) * I Boa? («ontintiM) ; 


fWip«mfeb» of Opetoi uAl J 
So»M,lT.l*i 1 < 

1 

« cup, iv. US3. 1 

Ison Be^tea^, iv. 131. \ ' 

BQ.tlein.V a u teaa» 1b. \ 

Cofmt«rpQaiQa« ib. \ 

l>el\3dwa6lBatieuta.\b. \ 

Balu^. ib. 1 

I. MoTamnAiieiioe ob^voraes. 
r 8ide-TaMea, i. 377. 

Bilk, T^IOlean from Spots of Wax, 

, To Wash, ili. 337. 

— — , To Bestore Colonr is, iv. 73. 
— Brew, To Clean, ii. 132. 

# SXLEW0BM8 : ^ 

Practical and Commercial Bo- 
BultM of tho Cultivatiwi of Silk- 
worms, ii. 73. 

Bearing of Silkworms, tb. 
Silkworms' Eggs, ii. 77. 

Tbe Larva, tb. 

Growth and Transformations, tb. 
Pood, ib, • 

Spinning the Cocoon, ii. 108. 
Winding off tbe Silk, <b. 

The Silkworm Moth, tb. 

Its Eggs, tb. 

Cultivation of the Mulberry 
Tree tb. 

Silver and Gold, The Qualities 
and Values of. i. 281. 

Silver, To ascertain its Purity, iil. 
281. 

, To Clean, iv. 150. 

Silver and Gold Pish (nee Gold 
AMD SiLVBB Fish). 

Silver Ink, To Prepare, iii. 116. 

Size and Glue, iv. llS. 

Skin, Amaudmo for Softening the, 
j0. 130. 

Skin, The (aca Health ; Toilette). 
Skylark, The; 

Characteristics, Iv. 55. 

* Formation of its Feet, ib. 

Nest Eggs and Flight, iv. 56. 

Ot^, tb. 

Song of the Lark, iv. 57. 

Sleep of Ixt^wcy, i. 113, 113i 
Sleep of Children and Adults, i. 112, 
113. 

Sleeping B^ms; Health and Com- 
fort in weather Beds and Mat- 
tresses, iii. 272. 

Bed-making, ib. 

Washing Floors, iiL 286. 

Carpets, ib. 

Ventilation, ib. 

Protection from Draitghts, ib. 
Bemedies against Insects, ib. 
Smoll-pox, i. IBli, 187; iv. 251. 
Smelling Bottles, How to Fill, iii. 
283. 

SxoxB, How TO Get Bid op : 

Etf^t of Smoko and Soot on 
PlAnts and Furniture, ii. 185. 
Ventilation by Chimneys, ii. 180. 
Open Fires and Stoves, ib. 

The Cutler Stove, tb. 

Br. Aimatt's Potent Grate, tb. 
Paten# Smoke-consuming Fur- 
naces, tb. 

Chimney-sweeping and Smoky 
Ohimnoy Flues, ib. 

Fog, iL 187. 

Smoke-dried Meatj^i. 97. 

Smoke Stains, To Bemove. Iii. 19. 
Smoxy Obimhsys, iv,^. 
OonAmotion of Cinmnoys, ib. 
Begister Stoves, ti*. 

Sylvester's ** Louvre-hock," iv, 
854. 

Back-draught Plate, ib. 
Aroblmedeott Screw Ventilator, 
ib. 

Diaughts in Pnblic Buildings, tb. 
KItoben Chimneys, iv.m 

Baidls fo^the Aquarium, i. 64. 
Soap: 

ItsCoxmti^tton, jU.907. 

XtM m, 308. 

qfX usedch^ JjLmufaetuM 


Btown Windsor Soap, HX, 208. 

Olyoerine, tb. 1 

Firtumed Soaps, ib. \ 

Scented Soap, iii, ^222. I 

Sapinaoeous Cream, tb. | 

Cream of Almonds, ib. i ' 

A Transpsreut. Soap, ib. \ 

Fancy Soap, ib. \ 

Carbolic Soap, ib. \ 

Silica tor Cheap Soap, ib. \ 

OUveSoap.ib. \ 

I Soapsuds for Manure, iii. 57. \ 

Society : \ 

Etiquette of Visiting, iii.lKhOri- 1 
gin of '* Etiquette," ib.; Intro- 

duotious, lb.; Introductions at . , . , 

Bancing Parties, tb.j Letters of tb.; Choice of Refreshments, 

Introduction, iii. Ill; Card ib.; Presence of Adult Bela- 
Leaving, ib. ; Morning Calls, ib.; lives, ib.; Picnics, ib. 

Cords of Enquiry, tb. ; Beath ; Picnics, iv. 255 : Use of Gentle- 
Business Interviews ; Com- men's Seats procurable, ib. ; 

plimeutary Visits at Christ- Choice of Spot, ib.; Provision- 

mas, Ac.; Christmas Cords ; ing, tb., 256 ; Conveyance, ib.; 

Beeliuing Invitations, iiL 211 ; Division of Expenses, iv. 256 ; 

Luncheons, ib.; Dress at Lun- Protection from Intruders, tb.; 

cheona, ib.; Tea, tb.; Meat Tea, “ Cleuring-up," ib.; Music, ib.; 

ib.; Dress at Tea, tb.; TM Ban- Dancing, ib.; Toa, ib.; Dress, 

sant, tb.; Supper Parties, ib.; ib. 

Staying at Houses, ib.; Staying Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
in the Country, iii. 21^ Uecep- iv. 285 ; Garden Bouquets, 

tlon of Visitors, tb.; ifxpenses iv. 280; Floral Decorations for 

while Visiting, tb.; Vails or Halls, Staircase, Sidcljoards, 

Servants* Few, ib. Drawing-rooms, tb.; Selection 

Matrimonial Engagements, Set- of Flowers snd Vases, ib.; 

tlements, Ac., iv, 117 ; Lovws* Deconttion of Dinner-tables, 

g uarrels, and Courtship, iv.118 ; iv, 287; Eporgnes, tb.; IToral 

reaking oft' Engagements, ib. ; Table Decorations, Bouquet- 

Love Presents, ib.; Love- making, Ac., iv. 314; Table 

Letters, tb.; Eloxiements, ib.; Decoration, ib.; Ejicrgnes, ib.; 

Length of Engagement, ib.; Bouquets os Complimentary 

Fixing the Wedding-day, iv. Gifts, ib.; Proeoss of making 

119; Wedding Presents and them un^, tb.; Wiring Flowers, 

Visits, tb. iv. 315 ; Grosses aud Ferns, tb.; 

Weddings ; Wedding-breakfasts, Birthday Bouquets, tb^ Bou- 
Ac., iv. 138; Breakfasts at quetsfor Juveniles, tb.; Funeral 

Hotels and in Private Houses, or Memorial Bouquets, tb.; 

tb.; Wedfliiig Tour, ib.: The Brides* and Bridesmaids', tb.; 

Wedding-Cake, ib.; Health of Bouquets for Aged Persons, 
Bride, Bridegroom, their Pa- <ib. _ ^ 

rents, and the Bridesmaids, Evening Entertainments, Pri- 
tb.; Weddlng-Favoura, iv. 139 ; vote Concerts, Music Parties, 

Departure of Married Couple, Ac., iv. 326 ; Prof essionxd Con- 

til dnetOTs, ib.; Chamber Music, 

Weddings, iv, 147 ; By License, ib.; Amateur Music Parties, 

ib.i Banns, ib.; at Dissenting tb.j Invitotions, Arninge- 

Ohapels, ib.; at Registrar's ments of the Boom, Befrwh- 

Offlee, tb.; Bridesmaids, ib.i ments, iv. 387; Applause, tb.; 

Presents to ditto, tb.; Bridal Programmes, ib. 

Bouquets, iv. 147, 118; Brides- Soda Water, hi. 57. 
maids' Dresses, 148; Yells, tb.; Sofa Cushions, To Stuff, li. 156. 
Bride's Dress, lb.; Conveyance Soil; Choice of a Besideuco, i. 


Society (mtiKusd) : I i 

Sumw, iv. 218^ines, ib.: At- 
tendants, ib.; Duties of' Host t 
and Hostess, ib.; The Music, \ 
tb.; Bemovol ox Doors, ib.; | 
Floral Decoration Forms, ib.; 
Cloak Boom, tb.; Introduc- I 

i tion, ib.; Promenading, ib.*, \ 
‘En^^ageiaent Cexdft, lb,; Be- \ 
tiring, tb.; Dtesaing, tb.; Csdla \ 
after the Hall, ib. ' 

Juvenile Parties, iv. Danc- 
ing, ib.‘ Games, ib.; Conjuring, 
ib.; Supper, ib.; At Christmas, 
Lv, 227 ; Ghristiuas-troe, tb.; 
Lucky Bag, ib.; Easter T^ts, 


Snoxs (contitutM) r 


tb.; Objections to Card-pluying, 
tb.; Choice of Refreshments, 


Cassia : Xlescriptipn Jv> 238; Asa 
Stimulant, ib.; FwFlavooziag 
Contectionery, iV. 239. > 

Spices Food Supply, Soobces 
OF Our). 

Spiced Suit, iv. 35. 

Spills, Ornamental, ii. 61, 

l SijMts, Coneumptiou ot, i. VJ , 

\ -^V (ace Food Suyyly, SotibiQES 

\ OYOun). 

\ Spleenwoit (Fern), i. 116. 

I Sponge, iv. 170. 

I Sprains, 1. 30, 51, 53. 

Stables aud Goaoh-houses, 1. 100. 
Stained Glass, Diapbanic, ail 
Imitation of, 92. 

Stains, to Bemove various kinds 
of, ti. 148. 

Ink Stains in Table-covers sad 
Carpets, ib. 

Ink Stains on Floors and Malio- 

• gany, ib. 

I Stuins of Port Wine, ib. 

; Mildew, ib. 

; Stithis in Bilk, ib. 

, Acid, Tea, Wine and other 

Stains, ib. 

, Stains caused by Scorching, ib. ; 

, ii. 291. 

* Stains ;^nsed by Mildew, ii. 148. 

, Stains in Linen, ib. 

L Bestoring Stained and Dls- 

! colours Muslin, ib. 

. Oil Stains, ib. 

L Silver and Electroplate Stains, 

) Stamps, Postage (m Fostagr 


to Church, ib. ; Precedence, ib.; 
Signing the Register, ib.; Fees 
to Church OtUcials, tb.; Betum 
from Church, ib.; Wedding 


100 . 

■ for Dwelhng - houses {i 
House Hunting). 

' for Window Gudmis, i. 44, 


Favours, ib.; Duties of First Song Thmsh, iy. 179. 


Bridesmaid, ib.; Cords, ib.; 
Calls, ib.; At Homes, ib.; 
Entertuinmonts following 
Marriage, ib. 

Invitations, iv. 166 ; Forms of, tb.; 
to Evening Parties, ib,; to 


Dweription, ib. 

Treatment of Nestling, ib. 

Food of the Wild Thrush, iv. 180. 
Cages, ib. 

Mr. Farrell on Thrushes, ib. 

Mr. White on Thrushes, ib. 


Dinner, ib.; Beplien to, ib.; at Soot Stains, To Remove, ii, 348. 
Homes, ib.; The French System Sore Nipples, i. 157. 853. 
of Boceiving on a Particular Sore Throat, iv. 178, 

Day, iv. 1 67 ; Refreshments at Bouvehibs: 
such Kecoptions, tb.; Inodver- Albums, Colouring, Gilding, and 
tent Admittance of Visitors, Hluminating, ii 177,323; De- 
tb.j Morning Colls, ib.; Their signs, ib., 324, 

Etiquette, ib.; Hand-shaking, Sci’aivbooks, Ornamental Cards, 
ib.; Other Signs of Beoogni- Plaister-ciises, Mottow, tb. 
tion, ib.; Primary attention to Fainted Needle Book, iii. 124. 
the Hostess, ib.; Demeanour Mueio Wi-oppers, ib. 
of the Hostess, ib,; Duration Sovervigh. The ; ^ Coronnti 


of a Call, ib.; Dross for Cere- 
monious Calls, ib.; Etiquette 


ib.: Recognition when on 
Horseback, ib.; Smoking, ib.; 
Loud TalkJng to be Av^ded, 
ib. 

At Homea, Iy, 195j KettliMruma 
or Drama, ib,; Garden f artiea. 


SREIGE, The; the Coronation 
Oath ; Duties, Privileges, and 
Title, L 109, 110, 


respecting Seats in Carnages, Soyer, M., Mode of Killing Poul- 
ib. try, i. 108. 

Promenades, Ac., iv. 186; Mu- SpelUng (sw Letter - wbitebs, 
tuu Becognirion, ib,; •‘Cut- Hxets to.) 
ting," ib.; Dress and General SpioeB: , « 

Etiquette, ib.j Hat Baisltig, CfamamOT. iv. 191 ; The Tree, 


^Varieties, ib.j Cinnamon 
oiwefilwigWi of word* tv. ^ 


Stamps). 

Starch os Food, i. 54; Starch In 
Potato and Bread, ib. 

Started Navel, i. 286. 

State Eutertainments ; Drawing 
Booms, Levees, ii. 236 ; State 
Bolls, Courts, investitures of 
Knighthood, ii. 237. 

Stationery : 

Writing Paper, wove and laid, 
blue and cream, iv., 123, 124 ; 
Common, Fine. SnperSne, 
Foolscap and " Brief, ^ Draft 
or Copy," ib. 

Demy, Boyal, SujMr-Boytil, 
Double-Elephant, Elephant, 
Columbus, Atlas, Printing 
Papers, ib. 

Wrapping Paper, Cartridge, 
Brown Papers; qualities and 
dimensions of each, ib. 

Grocery Papers, ib. 

Invention and early Mannfaotnre 
of Paper, iv. 132; Papyrus; 
English Mills, Whatman, 
Boskerville, ib. 

Materials for making Paper, tb.; 

Esparto Gross, tb. 

Euvmones, ib. 

Ink, ib. 

Gum for the Writing Table, iv. 
133. 

Statistics of Population and Food 
Supply, i. 97. 

Steel, iv. 10. 

— How to Decorate, iv. 301. , 

— . ■ Ornaments, ii. 219. 

Pens. Manufacture of, ia. 

^ ; Cleaning, iv. 103. 

— — Plate Engraving, iv. 303. 
Stoeklx^ iii. 19. 

Svomach, Foroigu Bodies in tbe« 
i.l55. 

Stone and Gravel, iii. 60. 

Stone Steps and Stain, To dean, 

iiisa. 

Stone Wore (sm China Ware). 
Stone-wort for the Aquarium, i 63; 
StooU for Children. 1. 899. 

Store Boom, The; 846, 347, 84^ 
iii. 94. 95, 96. 

Straw Mosaic, iv. 120, 12t 
BivSBxix Birds, i. 289. 

Styes, IT. 178. . , , — , 

Boflowtisa. FutU, fton Vva 

Qiimuva. 

•• **-«**• 

ESnoeJn Vegri^Wt^^; 



XXVI 


GENERAL INDEX. 


SUOAB : 

Stigur Cane Crnshingi iii. 1 £ 6 . 
Glided Shmt, ib. 

Befoemeat of Sugor. ib. 

Value of 6 u^ ae Pood, il. 
Beetroot, Carrot, and other 
Sugnr Prodncere, iii. 159. 
Maple Bugor. ib. 

To make Beetroot Sugar, ib. 

Dr. Haseall on Qrooers' Itch, 
tb, 

Brown Sugar nnwholeRome, ib. 
To Dietiaguisb go^ Hoist 
Sigar, iii. ICO. 

Sugar (806 Food Supplt, Soimcns 
or Ook). 

Sulphur as a Bemedy for the Itch, 
1.158. 

SuMMea Airi) othsr Dazves, ii. 
47. 

Wholesone Water, il. 
Bomberry Vinegar, ib. 

Artifloial Chalybeute Waters, tb. 
Fruit Sssences, ib. 

Ginger Beer, ib. 

Apple Water, tb. 

Iiomonode, ib. 

Tisane, for Gout, ib. 

Alkaline Treatment of Gout. ib. 
i^une Tisane, for Irritation of 
the Throat, iii. 48. 

Tea made ovemwht, ib. 
Temperature of Tea, ib. 
Orangeade, tb. 

Currant Water, ib. 

Bukt-Dials: 

Varieties of, iii. 183. 

Choice of Position, ib. 

Theory of Dialling, ib. 

Maienals tor Construction, tb. 
Vertical Dial, tb. 

Uow to Draw a Horizontal Dial, 
iii. 184. « , 

The Gnomon, tb. 

Vertical South Dial, iii. 185. 

— -North Dial. ib. 

Bast Dial, til. 186. 

West Dial, ib. 

Decoration of Sun Dials, ih. 
Mottoes for Dials, tb. 

Ancient Sj^imens, ib. 
Sun-stroke, i. 112. 

Superficial Measure, i. 160. 

SuppsK Tabus, The : 
Arrangement of, iti. 125. 

Floral Decoration, tb. 

Christmas Decoration of, tb. 
Supper for six or eight Persons, 
in, 135. 

How to Lay it, ib. 

Wedding Breakfast, ib. 
BPUOEBY,DoiIESTiC, i. 9. 
Htemorrlu^, tb.. 29. 

Burst Varicose Vein, i. 29. 
Bleeding Files, i. 30. 

Wounds, ib. 

Wounds, Bruises, and Sprains, 
i.51. 

Poisoned Wounds, ib. 
Penetratiug Wounds, i, 52. 
Bleeding from the Nose, ib. 
Bruises and Contusions, ib. 
Concussion of the Brain, i. 53. 

S ib. 

«, ib. 

FrMtures: Simple, Compound, 
and Comminuted, i. 71. 
Dislocations, i 73. 

Bums and Scalds, ib. 

Susjiended Animation, i. Ill, 
Fainting, ib. 

Drowning, tb. 

Sylvest^B Method of ''Artificial 
Bespiration,'* ib. 

Hongfog. i. 112 . 

Partial BuBocation from Foul 
Gdses, ib. 

Sun-stroke, ib. 

Insensihility from Intoxication 
or Poisoning, ib. 
ProHt-bit«,in54. 

Chilblains, ib. 

Gunpowder Accidents, ib. 
Gunrshot Injuries, tb. 
imuxies f^m ChemicalB, tb. 
Injuries from Quicklime, ib. 

Dust in the Eye, ib, 

Foreign BocSm in the Noae and 

Ear, 1 155. 


SirnOEET, Dohesiic (oontinusd); 

Foreign Bodies in the Wind* 
pipe, ib. 

Foreign Bodies in the Gullet, tb. 

Foreign Bodies in the Stomach, 

Teething, i. 172; The Gums and 
'I'eeUi, ib.; Lancing the Gums, 
ib,- the Gum Lancet, ib.; Gore 
of Teeth, |ib.; Tooth Brashes, 
tind Tooth Powder, i. 173; 
“Stopping," ib.; Tooth-ache, 
ib.; Extr^ion of Teeth, An- 
eesthetics, ib.; False Tee^,ib.; 
Inflammation of theTonsils, ib.; 
Enlarged Tonsils, ib. j “ Pigeon- 
Choet," ib. 

Bunions, and Afifections of the 
Feet and Legs, i. 201 ; Bunion, 
tb.; Ingrowing Toe-ndil, ib.; 
Flat-foot, ib.; Weak Ankles, 
i. 202; Bow Leg 8 ,ib.; Knock- 
knooB, ib.; Housemaid's Knee, 
ib.; mii-Disease, tb. 

Cold in tne Eye. i. 252. 

Inflammation oi the Eye, ib. 

Stye in the Eye, ib. 

Whitiow, ib. 

Abscesses, ib. 

Milk Abcesses, i. 253. 

Sore or Chapped Nipples, ih. 

Boils, ib. 

Carbuncles, tb. 

Local Ailments: Bupture, or 
Hernia, i. 286; Use and Aj)- 
plication of Trusses, ib.; 
Strangulated Hernia, ib.; 

. Started Navel, ib.; Piles,!. 287; 
Prolapse of the ]^wel,tb.; lu- 
continenoo of Unue in Sleep, 
ib.; Betontion of CJrine, ib. 

Suspended Animation, a. Ill, 155. 

Swaus-dowu, To Glean, ii. 122. 

Sweeps (see Sebvahts or tbe 
House). 

Sweet Jar, To Make, iii. 151. 

SWBSTUXATS, Makino, 1. 291. 

Candied Horehound, tb. 

Peppermint Drops, ib, * 

Ginger Drops, ib. 

Lemon Drops, ib. 

Damaon Drops, ib. 

Kaspberry Drops, ib. 

Add Dn^, ii. 311. 

Everton Toffee, ib. 

Elecampane or Gandv Cake, ib. 

Peppermint Drops, ib. 

Ginger Drops, ii. 841. 

Caramel for Su||rBrBa 8 ket 8 ,&o. ,ib. 

Barley Sugar, tb. 

Ginger Candy, ib. 

Barley Sugar Drops, ii. 352. 

Acidulated Drops, it. 

Almond Hard-bake, tb. 

Cocoa-nut Paste, tb. 

Almond Book, ib. 

Sugar Paste, tb. 

Hose Drops, ib. 

Spice Drops, ib. 

How to make Lozenges, 

Cinnamon Lozenges, ib. 

Gum Lozenges and Pastilles, ib. 

Lemon Lozenges and Pipes, ib. 

Vanilla Lozenges, ib. 

Black Lozenges, tb. 

Browu Sweetmeats, ib. 

Sylvester’s Metliod of “Artificial 
Kespiiotion” in Cases of 
Drowning, i< Ill- 

Sympathetic Ink, iii. 271. 

Syncope, ti. 899. 


Table Degobatiohs; 

Candelabra and Epergnea, ii. 264, 
Flowers and Fruit, ib. 

Glass Stands, ib. 

Table Fountaltuii, ib.’ 
The“Bosa" and “Bxbibitioa" 
Fountains, ib, 

Looking-glass Tables, ib. 

Flower Vas&i, ii 965. 
Oruamental'Flower-Fdt Holders, 
ti. m 

; (Se« SoeXETT.} 


Table Napkins (see Serviettes). 

Tabls or House Taxes, Iv. 880. 

Table or WAOkS ahd DfcoMS,iT. 

390. 

Table Obhahshts : 

Imitation Coral, i. 313. 

Tables or Weights & Measures: 

Avoirdupois Weight, iv. 375, 376. 

Dry Measure, iv. 376. 

Liquid Measure, iv.-377. 

tlloth and Linen Measure, Iv. 
378, 37». 

Tiuring Fences, ii. 171. 

Tattikg, iv, 280 ; Its Antiquity, tb. 

Implements: The Shuttle, ib.; 
Bing and Pin, ib.; Cotton, ib. 

“ Boar's Head Cotton," tb. 

Mode of Tatting, tb. 

Patterns for Antique Macaasors, 
iv. 281. , 

Taxes (see Law, HousERotb). 

Tea (866 Food Subply, Sources or 
Quit). 

Tea, Consumption of, £. 97; How 
to Make. i. 294. 

Metal and Earthen Teapots, tb. 

First Importation of Tea, ib., 
295. 

Herb Tea, tb. 

Tea as in Bussia, tb. 

Thea Boh^, ii. 123. 

vindie, ib. 

Bough Aualysis of Tea, il. 

Liebig on the Properties and 
Effects of Theine, t)>. 

Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, and 
EuroT>eau Modes of Making 
Tea, u. 124. 

Descriptions and Qualities of 
Tea, ib. Black: Boliea, tb.; 
Congou, tb.; Souchong, th.; 
Pekoe and Flowery Pekoe, ib. 
Green; Twankay, ib,; Hyson 
Sldn, ib.; Hyson, ib.; Young 
Hyson, d>.; Gunpowder, tb. 

Adulterations of Tea. ib.; Colour- 
ing of Green Tea, ib.; Be- 
making-up of Exhausted Tea 
Leaves, tb. 

Tea-making, Hints on, iv. 163. 

Tea-pot Cosy, iii. 13. 

Teeth, The, and their Mauagoment 
(see Toilette). 

Teething, i. lU. 172. 

Temperature of the Human Body, 
i. 41. 

Temperature of Bedrooms, i. 111. 

Text Cose, ii. 865. 

Textile Fabrics ih Dousbtic 
Use, iii. 360. 

Anunu : Silk and Wool, ib. 

Vegetable : Cotton and Flax, ib. 

Production and Manufacture of 
Silk, iii 361. 

Qualities of Silk, iJ/. 

Velvet, iv. 31. 

WoolleuB, iv. 82. 

Broadcloth, ib. 

Selection and Preservation of 
Cloth, iv. 38. 

Woollen Fahrica, iv. 158 ; Flan- 
nels, tb.; Welsh Flannels, ib,; 
How to Choose Flannel, tb.; 
How to Cleanse it, ib.; Blank- 
ets, tb,; Their Manufacture, ib.; 
Witney Make, tb.;. Adultera- 
tion, iv. 159 ; How to Choose 
them, ib.; How to Cleanse and 
Store them, tb. 

Worsteds, iv. 159; Tapestries, ib.; 
8 t 4 >oking 8 , tb.; Underclothing, 
ib.; Shalloons, tb.; Camlets, tb.; 
Merinos, tb. 

Carpets, iv. X59; Kidderminster, 
ib.; Brussels, ib.; How to 
Choose, tb.; Wilton, ib.; Fre- 
quent taking up of Carpets 
ueceasajy, tb. 

Linmi, iv. 207 : Fhuc, ib,; Canvas, 
ib,; Bed-ticking, ib.i Hc^ to 
Choose Linen, ib,; Table^ths, 
ib.; To Remove Stains, ib.; 
Dispor for Towels and Nur- 
sery, ib,; Cambric, ib.; Lawn, 

Cotton, iv. 207* 388. ' 

Thermometer, its hse in detenztii)- 
hig t|ie Heat of the Body, i. 
41. 

Thrusn (ms 


fiU^paintiiig, ' 


Tin Plate, To Produce a Crystal 
line appearance on, iii. 116. 

Ti«iane, for Goni , li 47. 

Titlark. The: 

Migration and Song of, iv. 

Nest, Eggs and Toung Birds, io. 
Compared with Field and 
Meadow Pipit, ib. 

Proper Food, ib. 

Titles of Hohour (m Peer- 
age). • 

Lesser Titles : I 

Baronet, Knight Barronet, 
Knight Bachelor, Inquire, 
Gentleman, i. 3.31, 

Ordcirs of Knighthood .r fse# 
Knighthood), 

Toast and Water, iv. 299. 

Toasted Bread, iv, 299. 

Toilo^ndieime China (sm Ckiha). 

Toilette, The ; 

ManogoErent of the Skin. i. 22 g 
Management of the Skin, i. 
45; Warmth, ib.; Clothing, 
ib.; Exorcise, ib.; Cleanliness, 
tb.; The Batli, and Bathing in 
General, i. 46; Cold Douche 
Bath, lb.; Hot Bstbs, tb,: Tur- 
kish Bath, ib.; Flesh Gloves 
and Brushes, ib. ; Plunge Bath, 
tb.; Sea Bathing, i. ; Dia- ' 
orders of the Skin, ib,; Dry 
Skin, ib.; Moist Skin, ib.; Dis- 
orders of the Skin, i. 70; Pirn 
pies and Bashes of the Face, 
>b.; Skin Cosmetics, ib.; Dan- 
driff or Seuriiness, ib.; £rm>- 
tions, ib.; Hod Blushes, i. 71 ; 
Discharging Eruptions, i. 123: 
Seald-hoad. ib.; Chilblains ana 
their Treatment, tb.; Warts, 
i. 124; Corns, ib.; Moles and 
Mothers* Marks, ib.; Dis- 
colorations of the Skin, ib.; 
Chapped Hands and Ijipsx’b.; 
The Shingles, i. 157; Sore 
Nipples, lb.; Nettle-rash, L 168; 
The Itch, ib.; Sulphur as a ^ 
Remedy font, ib.; Coro neces- 
sary inthi^Pseof it, ib.; Ring- 
worm of the Body, ib.; luk&a 
Bemedy for it, ib.: Lic“, or 
Pcdicuin, ib,; Bemdif j, an Anti- 
dote to Lice, i. 159. 

The Hair and itsMauagement, i. 

241: Dyeing, Bleaching, and 
. Curling, ib.; Grow A f>f the 
Hair and Beard, ib.; Number 
of Hairs on the Human Body, L 
242 ; Luxuriance or Deficiency 
of Hair, tb., CJeanline^s, i. 274; 
Pomades, tb., 275, 276; Dyes, 
i, 275; Exoessivo Growth of 
Hair, ib.; Wnsltingaud Brosh- 
the Hair, ib.; Electric and 
Magnetic Brushes, ib.; Hair 
Cutting, ib.: Singoiiig the 
Hair, ib.; Curling, ib.; Rented 
Fomatum, i. 276; Castor Oil 
Pomade, ib.; Crystallised Po- 
made, ib.; Marrow Pomade, ib.i 
“ Macassar” Pcmiade, ib. ; Itiast 
India Pomade, ib,; Macassar 
Oil, ib.; Marrow Oil, 

Disorders of the Hair, afid their 
Treatment,' i. 366; Hair 
Washes, ib. ; Rosemary Washsi^ 
ib.; Cooling Wash, ib.; Ammo- 
nia Wash, ih.; Detergent Lo- 
tion, ib.; Superfluous Hair, ib.t 
Worts and Holes, ib.: Hair on 
the Lips and Chins of Wmnen^ 
ib.; Bondi's XHq^ilatot^ il>.j 
Chinese Depilatory, ii<.; Spa- 
Iosco's Depilotoiy, i. 367; Case- 
nove’s Depilatory, or the Po- 
made £pilatoire,of thcFrenoh, 
ib,; Redwood's Depilatory, ib,; 
Olour of the Hair, Blanching 
and Grtyness, ib.; Causes ox 
Prematiur© Grey and White 
Hair, 7b.: Hair "growing White 
in a Single Night/' tb,; Bsir 
“Instantaneous" tmd 
“Atmospheti*»/’i. Hau 
d’Afriaus, ib.i Gold iJye. ib-t 
ThinniAg ana Loss oi 
ib,; Lotiohs ondWasheK ib. m 
Hair Wash. ib. u, » 

To Clean Hair Brushes, ib. 
Almond Tablets for the HabdK 
• <b. 
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XoaiXTB, Thx (conttnuAl) t 
fiosema^'y HEUf*waBh» It. !Ui8. 
Camphor Mixture, ih^ 

Bay4eaf Hair Wash. ^ . 
^jjunphor and Borax Bair Wash, 


Clyoerine Hair Wash* <h. 
Saesafroa Hair Wash. il». 

Vanilla Hair Wash, 

Hi^it ^ Savon (Esaenoe of 

Phil^ome Pomade, il. 
CiyaklUeed Og ^ 
Binlvorm (Tlneea) : Loss and 
. HilBaaed State of the Hair oon- 
^ ^aeJa eat on the Disease, il. 93 ; 
LPurerent Kinds of Bingworm, 
ib.; Pavns, ib.; Sometimes 
Caught fromCats, ib.; Ordinary- 
Bingiroiin of the Scalp fTlnea 
tonBuroDs), ib.; Its Treatment, 
ib.j Ordinary Biagworm of 
the Scalp* ii. 282; Serion, tb.; 
Bingwonn of the Nondioiry 
Forts of the Body (Tinea 
cirdnata), ib.; Bingworm of 
the Beara. or Sycosis, ii. 332 ; 
Tinea deoal vans, ib.; Chloasma, 
ib. 

The Teeth and their Manage- 
ment : Influences that act In- 
juriously on the Teeth, ii. 334 ; 
Influences of Diet on theTeeth, 
tb.; Action of holds on the 
Teeth, ib.; Action of Confec- 
tionery on Teeth, ii. 351 ; Ac- 
tion of Drinks. Stimulants, 
Sea-air, Smoking, he., ib.; 
Cleaning the Teeth, ib.; Tootli 
Powders, ii. 363 ; Tooth Paste, 

ii. 364 ; Washes for the Mouth 
and Teeth, ib. 

Disorders of Teeth and Gums. 

■ iii. 241 ; Stomctitls, ib. ; Thrush , 

.ib,: Oum boil, 242 ; Bleeding of 
*the Gums* ib.; Tartar, Ui. ^9 ; 

Decayed Teeth, ib. 

Remedy for Chapped Hands, iii« 
275. 

Myrrh Dentifrice, ib. 

'A> make Bose liip Salve* tb. 
Sweetening the Breath, ii. 3G3; 

iii. 59 ; 

Smokers Mouth -wash, ib.; 
Mouth-wash after Acid Medi- 
cine, ib.; Alkaline Lotion. 
Teethinis ili. 59. 

Irritative Fever* ib. 

Bedpo, iii. 60. 

Tootn Bashes* ib. 

Recipes, ib. 

Erytnema, ih. 

How to keep Hands White and 
Soft, Iii IGO. 

Washing Hands and Face in 
Hot Water* ib. 

The Use of Condy's Fluid, ib. 
Sweet Bogs for Linen Drawers. 

iii. 183. 

SceiC Bag, ib. 

Lavender Scent Bog, tb. 

Soap for Whitening Hands, ib. 
To Remove Sun-bnrns, ib. 

To Whi^n Finger-nails, ib. 
Tinctve of Rose^ ib. 

Plants and their products Em- 
ployed in Perfumexy (sea 
PxaroxvBT). 

ToUotte* Tidy, ii. 96S. 

Tomato Catchup, hi. 179. 

Tongue Pickle, Hi. 815. 

Tool-chest and Tools (see Mk- 
C^axXC, TBK HotrSEBOLD). 
Toothache, Tincture for, Iv. 288. 
Topogrwhical Models. (Sni 


Tropeolum, i. 113. 

Troy Weight, L 160. 

^jMceys (see Coox ant ; PoTn.TRT). 
^Imisro, Amatedr, iv. 81. 

Lathe, ib. 

Its Powers and Modes of In- 
creasing them, ib. 

Cost of Lathes, iv. 82. 

Tools, ib. 

Gouges and Chisels, ib. 

Milling Tools, tb. 

Other Turning Tools, ib. 
Cements— Glue, ib.; iv. 100. 
Chucks, ib. 

Boring Collars, ib. 

Woods used for Plain and Elabo- 
rate Carving, iv. 101. 

Ivory and Bone, tb. 

Process of Turning a Box, iv. 113. 
Soveyr-cattinir, iv. 114. 
Traveiiing Mandril and Screw- 
gi:dde, ib. 

Chinese Concentric Bolls, tb. 
Rough Practice with the Lathe, 
ib. 

Elliptical Turning, tb. 

Sliding or ParuUd Best, ib. 

Its Application and Working, tb. 
Circular Rest, ib. 

Ornamentation of Spherical Sur- 
faces, iv. 115. 

Eccentric Cutter, iv. 136. 

Drill, ib. 

Universal Cutter, ib. 

Eccentric Chuck, ib. 

Staining Wood and Ivory, tb. 
Polishing for Turned ArticleB, 
iv. 137. 

Typhoid Fever, L 215, 216. 

Typhus Fever, i. 215, 216. 


Umbrellas : 

Their Recent Invention, iv. 220. 

History of their Introduction 
into England, tb. 

Export Trade in, ih. 

Coverings— Silk, ib.; Linen Fa- 
brics, ib.; Cotton, ib.; AlrttrOa, 
tb.; l^ella, ib.; Fox's Patent 
Covering, ib. 

Ribs, iv. 229. 

How to Treat when Wet, ib. 

How to Treat at other Times, ib. 

To Clean, ib. 

To Re-cover, ib, fsee Parasols). 

Upholstery, Cleaning (see Clean- 
i^, Clothing and Upholstery). 

Work, iii. 319. 

To make Befl Curtains and 
Hangings, tb,; Window Cur- 
tains for Bed-rooms, ib.; Cre- 
tonne, Chintz, and White 
Dimity* ib. : Valances, tb. ; 
Chair and Sofa Covers, ib. 


TortoisesheU* To Repair, ii. 291; 
iv. 143. 

~^ToRe.polish, ii,m 
^Toyv* To mf^e a few Impromptu, 

I^Lg^Smex. iii* 29$. * 
•^TcoiiSIISn^iS^* OoloureiL 1 165. 

Baas akd Pobtmab- 

ttAm (imPOBTMAXTEAtrS). 
troaeleposset, iv. 820. 


TAUnexM. iv. 92. 

Si^t Vainishes, ib. 

Turpentine Varnish, ib. 

Fatty Vomi^t, ib. 

Resin, ib. 

Shellac, ib. 

Copal, tb. 

Varmshlng, iv. 26. 

Voal (Me OBsirxsstt?, Honss- 
hold; Cooxrry). 

Vegetables (eee Cookbbt ; Food, 

MARXXTxna). 

, their Cultivation (see Gab- 

DRiriso). 

, Starch and Sugar in, x. 54. 

(see Food Sdtplt, Souboxs 

OF Our). 

(eee Gardbvibo). 

, Water in, iii. 830. 

Vegetable Marrow, iv. 277. 

Velvet, To Clean and Renovate, ii. 
352,373. 

Veneenng, ii. 48. 

Vonison (see Meat ; Deer). 

VXNTXLATION, iii. 11. 

Definition, ib. 

Result of Vitiated Atmosphere, 
ib. 

Air in a Man's Chest, ib. 

Yeiitimtion should be Continual, 
iii. 12. 

Choice of the Site of a House, 
ib. 

Dr. Wyman's Five Rules for 
Ventilating Dwellings, tb. 

The Ventilating Valve, ib. 

Defects in Ordinary Fire-places, 
tb. 

An Experignoe of Result of 111 
ventilation, related by Dr. 
Arnott, iii. 12, 13. 

Rooms Warmed by Heated Air, 
tb. 

Sonroe of Air, 67. 

Plenum Ventilation, ib. 

Vacuum Vantilatiou, ib. 

Compound Ventilation, tb. 

Dr. Arnott's Five Simple 
Methods, ib. 

Ventilation the Canseof Appe- 
tite, iU, 68. 

Dr. Wyman's Remarks on the 
Effect of Wind mi Human 
Frames, tb. 

The Sirocco, (b. 

The Harmattan, ib. 

Special Ventilation in Sick 
Rooms, ib. 

Veotilating Tubes, ib. 

How to obtain Fr^ Air, ib. 

Ventilation of Houses (see House 
Hwtibo). 

of Nurseries, i. 111. 

Verbena, i. 113. 

VlirSOAR, AMD How TO MaKB XT, 
iii. 263. 

Molt Vinegar, ib. 

Vinegar prepared from Wood, 
tb. 

ViuMTM, Adulterated, ii. 873. 

- — Bolsamic, for Sick Chambers, 
ii.378. 

Aiding Digestion* iv. 215. 

Vinous Fermentation, ii. 879. 

Visiting (see SoasTT). 


Vaooinati<m, i. 186. 

•—and Re-Vaodnation, i. 187; 
iv. 254, 265. 

Valebtixeb, How To Maxx, iii. 

303. 

, Ornamentation, ib. 

Blof n Glass and Diamond Dust* 

Gold and Silver Dust* ib. 

Satin and Beads, ib. 
Water-colour Di^wingS* ib. 

Hair, tb. : 

Dried Flowers* ib. 

Scented Sachets^ ib. 

Pattenm* iii. 804. 

Lace Papesr, ib. 

Flowers Painted os Suit or 
Satin, ib, 

Yfriooie Vei^ I fl& , ^ . 


Wafer Boxes, iL 61. 

Wages of Domestic Servants, i. 
102 . 

Wages, Table of, iv. 880, 

Walks, H.B.H. tbx Pbikce of: 
His Position and- Privileges, i 
223. 

His Household, U. 82. 

, H.R.H. The Peibcxss op: 

Her Household* ii. 83. 

Walking Sticks, Making, iv. 125, 
846. 

Wall Deoontioii, iv. 301. 
Warehousing Furniture, iv. 283* 
Worts (m ToiLitu). 
WashdoBitlittr Gloves, Cleaning, ii. 

[, m , 


Watch, Msongemenit of a, Bt 
271. 

Watches (see CioW B WAVcm). 
Water: 

A few Facts about, i. 855. 

Cold Baths, ib. 

Tepid Bhths, ib. 

Warm Batbs, ib. 

^Vapour Bathe, ib. 

•^Hard and Soft Water, tb. 

Saline WaterR, tb. 

Maraesinm Waters, ib. 
Chalybeate Waters, ib. 

Ho^tio or SulphureousWaters. 

Density, Expansion, and Con- 
traction of, il. 5, 

Ebullition, ib. 

Ice, Water, and Steam, ib. 

The Freezing Point, ib. 
Fahrenheit's and the Oenti- 
grofle Thermometer, tb. 
Gaseous Substanoee in. iii. 5. 

Why Water Sparkles, ib. 

Carbonic Acid in Water con- 
duoi<'e to Health, ib. 

Spring Water, 6. 

Capacity of water for Heat, ib. 
Latent Heat in Water, tb. 
Ammonia in Bain Water, liL 6. 
Hardness of Water, ib. 

Lime in Spring Water, ib. 
Calcareous Springs, ib. 

Or^gonic Substances in Water, 

Sewage Contaminations, tb. 
Shallow Wells easily Cco- 
taminated, ib. 

Its Action on Lead, iii. 850. 
Water and Water Supj^ to tho 
House (see House, tbx), 

— . Bottles, to Clean, ii. 156 ; Iv. 
124. 

Bouquet, iii. 225. 

For Table Decoration, ib. 

— . Hard, Dr. Clerk’s Process 
for Softening, iv. 84w 

— in tho Head* iv. 281. 

— in Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Cereals, ii. 390, 331. 

— Sliders, for the Aqnaxiuxn* 

—— Supply : 

Constitution of Water, hi. 145. 
Filtratioti, ib, 146. 

Household makeshift Filter, tb. 
Water-colour Dbawibo ox 
Wood : 

Ornamental, iii. 278. 

Salad Spoon and Fork, ib. 
Designs for Bonbonnikres, iii. 
308. 

Water-Glosfe, iv. 276. 

Water-Lilies for the Aquarium* 1. 
63. 

Waterproof Glue, iii. 161. 

Waterproofibo Clotr Aifh 
Leather : 

Various Methods* iv. 155. 
Process for Home, ib. 

Factory Processes, ib, , 

For Boots and Shoes, ib. 3 

Waterproof Paper and Parchxnenfl^ 
Paper, iv. m. ^ , 

Water-soldier* a Plant for the 
Aquarium, 1. 63; 

Wax Busts and Statuettes in 
Imitation of Marble* {. 164. 
Wax Candles, Discoloured, liL 
179; iv. 385. ^ , 

Wax Etcbing, on Employment for 
Women, i. 94. , 

. 

Wax Flower Maxxv«: 

Material* iv. 244. 

Tools, ib. 

To make a Moss Rose, ib. 

Dahlia* 284. 

White Camellia, tb. 

Passion Flower, ib. 

Weather. To Foretell the, iv. ^ 
Weather Glass (see Barometer). 

Cheap* iii* 2^- ^ ' 

Weddings, Wedding Breakfs^ , 
kc. (4®^ SooietyT. , 

Wed||woml Ware, uxuthtion, 

Weights and ^ ' ^ 

l^yitbJes ^ir.m , 



SXtfiU 


GENERAL INDEX. 


West^haUa Fiokle« ilL 815. ' ^ 

Wheat, Consumption of, i. 97. 
Wheel of Fortune, How to hCako 

^Beetle, for the Aqua- 
ijum, 1. 91 

Whist (Aca Curd Qamea). 
Whitening, Finely Powdered, it 
365. 

Whitewash, American, ii. 103. 
Whitewashing (tee Msohamzc, 
EousbholdJ. 

— WaUs, i.m. 

Whitlow, i. 262. 

Will) PiJLSTs eoxvriMss ossn as 
F oon : 

Disuse of Plants used by our 
Ancestors, iii. 87. 

Use by Foreigners of Plants we 
disreg^, it. 

Oharlo^ %b. 

Hedge Mustard, iii. 89. 

Common Stinging Nettle, 

The Black Bryony, it. 
WUdHop,i5. 

Bow Thistle, ib. 

Burdock, ib. 

Shepherd’s Purse, ib. 

Ox Tongue, iii. 90. 

Spotted Hawkweed, ib. 

Wild Booket, ib. 

Willow Herb, ib. 

Fat Hen, ib. 

Sea Orach, ib. 

Sea Beet, ib. 

Pllewort. ib. 

ChiokweM, ib. 

Sea Holly, ib. 

Solomon 8 Seal, ib. 

Arrowhead, ib. 

Common Aram, ib. 

Dandelion, ib. 

Bitter Yetoh, or Mouse Pea, ib. 
Earth Nut, or Pm^ut^ ib. 
Meadow Sweet, ib. 

Early Purple Orchis, ib. 
surer Weed, or Wild Tansy, ib. 
Manh Clown's All-Heal, ib. 
Common Gomfrey, ib. 

Wild Vetches, ib. 

Sea Pea, iU. 91. 

Salad Burnet, iU. 171. 
liOdy's Smock, ib. 

Stone Crop or Orpine, ib. 
Samphire, ib. 

Sea Birdweed, ib. 

Sweet Celery, ib. 

Buokshom Plantain, or Star of 
the Earth, ib. 

Ox-eye Daisy, ib. 

Common Sorrel, ib. 

Wild Garlic or Crow Onion, tb. 
Butterwort in Place of Benuot, 
tb. 

Common Heath in Place of Malt, 
tT>. 

Cow Parsnip, tb. 

— — Sweetmeat and Ale made 
from, ib. 

Will-making, The Law of (sec Law, 
HousxaoLD). 

Wind, Attention to its Direction 
in the Choice of a Besideuce, 
i.l00. 

Window Blinds in Imitation of 
Stained Glass, i. 93. 

— Decorations, past and present, 
iv. 38. 

^—Garden, The (aw Gardxv- 
ina). 

Gardens (uo Mbceaxic, The 

Houshholo). 

Glass, Diamonds on, iii. 

m. 

— — Mending (are Mechanic', Thk 

Hotisaotn). 

Windows (aaa Mxceahzo, The 
HoomiHollI. 


Wind^^, Foreign Bodies In the. 

Windy Spasm, ii. 299. 

Wine and Beer Barrels, To Clean, 
ii 155. 

and Bottled Beer, To exclude 

Air from, ii 286. 

Consiunption of, i. 97. 

Wives, Homx-vapx r 
Bospberry, iii. 58. ' 

GooHoberry, tb. 

Ginger, ib. 

Bed Currant, ib. 

Orange, ib. 

Parsnip, ib. 

Gooseberry Champagne, iii. 92. 
Baisin, ib. 

Stren^ of British Wines, iii. 
93. 

Sparkling Grape or Engiah 
Champagne, in. 138. 

Sweet Grape, tb. 

Sparkling Green (Gooseberry, ib. 
Bi;^ Gwseberty Wine (Still}, 

Currant, ib. 

Strawberry, ib. 

B-japbarr^r. ib. 

Damson, ib. ^ 

Cherry, tb. 

Sloe. xh. 

Bhubarb (Sparkling), tb. 

Apple, »b. 

Ginger, tb. 

Orange, ib. 

Women, Laws ofifooting face Law, 
Household). 

WOHBV, OCCUPATIOVI ACCESSIBLE 

• TOS 

Art Employment, i 93. 

Post Office and Post-offloe Sav- 
ings Bank Clerkships, i. 150. 
Telegraph Clerks, ib. 

Begiatzars of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, i. 150. 
VacednatorB and Dispensers, tb. 
School Board Visitors, ib. 
Matrons, Sdiool-miatresaes, ib. 
Work - migtresses, Traiuiug- 
cooks, tb. 

Matrons, Assistant-matrons, and 
Warders of Prisons, i. 151. 
Matrons of Workhouses, tb. 
Nurses, i. 174. 

Sinierintendents of Cottage 
Hoq>itals, ib. 

Matron of n Fenitentfary, tb. 
Superintendent of a Crbche, ih. 
Endowed Schools Commission, 
ib. 

Public Day Schools Company, ib 
Overseer of Women in Factories, 
tb. 

Servants' Homes, ib. , 

Begistry Offices for Servants, tb. 
Parish Workers, ib. 

Mothers' Meetings, tb. 

Clothing Clubs, w. 

Bible Classes, ib. 

Mission and Bible Women, ih. 
Instructors and Demonstrator? 
in Cookery, ib. 

Female Emigrant Society, i. 175 
Missionary Work in India, 
China, Africa, and the Levant, 

ib. 

Ladies’ Sanitary Association, ih. 
Secretaryships of Societies, ib. 
Lady HousMoepers and Com- 
panions. tb. 

Nursery Superintendents, ib. 
l^acation: Elementary Teach- 
ing, i. 206 j Nursery Gover- 
nesses, ib.; Kindvrgarion Sys- 
tem, ib.; “ Instruction by Cor- 
respondence,” tb.; Locol Ex- 
ammations in Connection with 
the Umversities, ib.; Doily 


WoMtiv, OccnrATiovs aocuumxblx 

TO (continued; : 

Govomesaea, ib.; 

Training Collegea, iA; 
of Begulations, 207; Pu] 
Teachers, ib.; '’Queations , 
Students,” Isiued by t^ 
Education Department, ib.; 
National Society, ib.; Gnuroh 
of Englcmd Training Schools, 
ib.; High - class Tuition, i. 
276; Pupil Teachers, ib.; Dif- 
ference oetween Training and 
Teaching, i. 277 ; Government 
Colleges. tb. ; Quebn's 
Scholars,” ib.; List of Normal 
Schools for Mistresses only, 
tb.; Training Schools for Mas- 
ters and Mistresses, ib.: ” Ck>b 
lege of Preoeptors,” to.; De- 
gree - Certidcatea of Girton 
College, Cambridge, ib.; ITnl- 
versity of London Examina- 
tions, ib.; Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Higher Local Examina- 
tions, ib.; Newnham Hall, tb. 

The Practice of Medicine, i. 350 ; 
Degrees at the London Uni- 
versity, ib.; At the Universities 
of Paris and Zurich, tb.: Edin- 
burgh Indraiory, ib.; Female 
M^loal School, ib.; College of 
Physicians, Ireland, ib.; Boyol 
Free Hofqiital, d>.; Course of 
Study, 1.35 L ; Medidne and Sur- 
gery, ib.; Ex^ses of Educa- 
tion, ib.; Fidd of Labour in 
India, ib.: Midwifery, ib,; 
Botunda Lying-in Hospital, 
Dublin, ib.; Boysl Maternity 
Hospital, Edinburgh, ib.; 
British Lying-in Hospital, tb.; 
ObstetricfU Society, tb. 

Disiiensing and Nursing, i. 379; 
Pharmaceutical Society, ib.; 
South London School of Fliar- 
macy, tb,; Health and Self- 
Control of Nurses, i. 380; 
” National Association for Pro- 
viding Nurses for the Poor,'', 
ib.; Nurses Trained in London 
Hospitals, ib. 

Nursing: St.Thomos's Hospital; 
Arvaugoments for Training 
Nurses, ii. 21; Nightingale 
Proliationers at, ib. ; ” Staff 
Nurses,” ib.; Boysl Free Hos- 
liital, ib.; Middlesex Hospital, 
li. 22 ; Loudon Hospital, ib.; St. 
Bartholomew's Hosiiiral, ib. ; 
King's College Hospital, ib. ; 
(!)haring Cross Hospital, ib. ; 
Bt. John's House, ii. ^ ; West- 
minster Hospital, ib. ; Wesi- 
miuster Training School for 
Nurses, ib.; Mrs. Fry's Nurs- 
ing Sisters* Institution, ib. ; 
Deaconesses' Institution, Tot- 
tenluun, ib.; 6t. Mary Magda* 
Ion's Institution, Paddington, 
ib.; Institution for Mental and 
Nervous Disorders, ib,; Asso- 
ciations at Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, if/. 

Cookery Instruotorships, ii. 78 ; 
National School of Cookezy, 
South Kensington, ii.79; Teach- 
ing, Practice, Fees, Ac., ib. ; 
D^lomos and Certifleates, ib.; 
“ (Jookery by Demonstration,” 
il. 80 ; ” Sculleay Course,” ib. ; 
** Practice Kitchen,” ib.; “ Ar- 
tizan Kitchen,” ib.; ” Cteauing 
Course,” ib. ; Northern’ Union 
of TraiuingSohools of Cookery, 
tb.; Teachingi Praotlo^ Fees, 
Ac., ib,; Salaries of tastruc- 
tors, ib. 


WOHEN, OOCUPATZOVS AOCESBlDLl 

TO (continu«d}t 

Teachers of Muno, U, 342; Copy- 
ing Music, ib.; Singing, v. ; 
Female Organists, ib.; Piup' 
forte Tuning, ib.; Boyal 
demy of Mudo, ib.: National 
Training School for Music, ib.; 
Trinity College, -ib.; Fees and 
Amuagements at the above In- 
stitutions, ib.; Home for Musi- 
cal Btudeu^S at Milan, 343. 
Gardeners, iia 1, 

Farmers, ib. 

Poultry Keeners, ib. 

Market Gardeners, ib. M -m- 
Labourers, ib. 

Book-keepers, ib. 

Commission Agents, ilL 10. 
Ci&oni, iii. 2. ^ 

Monthly Nurses, tb. 

Nurses^ and in India, ib. 
Nursery Superintendents, ib. 
Letting Lodgings, tb. 

Wood, Different kinds of, for Fur- 
niture, i. 155. 

— — employed for Household Pur- 
poses, iU. 281. 

MdUoguny, Bose-wood, Pear- 
tree, Alder, Holly, Box, Ebony, 
Dogwood, ib. 

— Engraving, os an Oconpatiou 
for women, 1. 94 ; iv. 303. 

— — Stoiuing, iv. 172, 157. 
Woodlork : 

Nest and Nestlings, iv, 116. 
Plumage and Song, tb. 

Food, ib. 

Yellow, tb. 

Woods used in Canurntry (see 
Mechanic, The Household). 
Wool, To Bleach, ii. 318. 

— — , To Bemove Stains from, iii. 
327. 

Woollens. To Scour, iv. 820. f. 
Woolwork, Fire-screen in, iv. 6. 

— - on Baskets, iv. 170. 

WOEK-BOX MiHIATUaEFUBNXTUBX, 
iii. 337. 

A Pair of p£^e Se^eens, ib. 
Cbsirs, tb. 

Loo Table, ib. 

Stool, tb. ^ 

Bofajb. 

Work Table, The. 

How to Dress n Baby’s Ber- 
ceaunetto. ii. 12. * 

How to Make a Hat for a Baby 
Boy, 13. 

Working in Hair (mo Haib, Woes- 

ZVO IN). 

Worms, i. 302; Thread Worm, 
Bound Worm, Tape Worm, 
ib., 803. 

, To kill, ii. 103. 

Worsted Stockings, To Wash, ii. 
90. 

Wounds, Bruises, and Sprains, i. 
30, 51, 52. 

Writing Ink, U. 259. « 


Y 

Yacht, Model of a 25-ton <« 
Axussmevts, HousxhoU)). 
Yankee Cakes, lii. 57. 


Z 

Zinc Flower Boxes, i. 44. 

Zinc Tanks, Contaminatiozi ol, ii, 
251 . 
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